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THE RADICAL OUTLOOK. 


: W 4% 1s not conducted according to the rules of liberty, 
although war has become the only means by which liberty 
can be preserved. In the rush and turmoil and organisa- 
tion of war personal liberty has to give way to the necessities of 
the combined, uncompromising effort of the State. We have 
sacrificed personal freedom, reluctantly, bit by bit for the time 
being, because we have felt that only by this temporary sacrifice 
can we protect or redeem what is lasting and precious. Yet 
Liberalism ıs not submerged ın this torrent of force, rather let us 
remember that ıt was the innate Liberalism of Britain which. 
impelled her to rush to the aid of the weak ın 1914. Organised 
force had swept aside all international law and public mght and 
honour. Freedom and force cannot dwell together on the same 
continent, and 1t was because we are determined to secure freedom 
by resisting force that Englishmen of every school and of every 
class, and now of every continent, present a united front to the 
Prussian rulers of Germany. No one need be surprised 1f Liberals 
refuse to subscribe to war aims which go beyond those declared 
by us in 1914; but, with few exceptions, they are as firmly deter- 
mined as ever they were to secure for Belgium and Northern 
France the restitution and reparation which we have demanded 
from the first, and guarantees for security and peace in the future. 
On war policy and the conservation or distribution of our strength, 
and on the concentration or dissipation of our forces, there has 
been, on the whole, a distinct Liberal view, but I do not propose 
to discuss this now; nor need I emphasise the difference betweerr 
those who, on the one hand, imagine that we can, and should, go 
on fighting for unconditional surrender and those who, on the 
other, are prepared to cease fighting when our aims have been 
attained. I would rather direct attention to the duties of the future 
In peace or war Liberals or Radicals can justify their claim to a 
foremost place on the roll of reformers only so long as they con- 
oe ceaselessly, by their sagacity and perseverance, to the good 
of all, 

The three great freedoms—freedom of person, freedom af 
opinion and its expression in speech, and freedom of trade—have 
been suspended during the war, and each of these must be regained 
when the war 1s over. Without these no progress aan be made 
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in, thought or action ðr government. The democracy, almost 
forgetting their debt to our predecessors who secured these rights 
for themselves and succeeding generations, are now beginning tp 
realise that freedom ıs the foundation of all progress. With 
all their faults, they won this much for us, and the Liberals of 
to-day will have to segain what has been lost during the war No 
democrat can hear of the seventy-three individuals who aie in pfison 
on the fiat of the Executive without trial, and in many cases without 
accusation, and not realise how far we have departed from the 
days of personal liberty. The decision of the House of Lords ın 
the Habeas Corpus case came as a shock to everyone Who under- 
stood what ıt meant The power of government departments to 
intern in war-time 1s one of many regrettable necessities, but the 
power to continue internment without recourse to the courts has 
carried them far beyond the limits of the despotic power essential 
for national safety. All war is a negation of law, but in the case 
of the use of property*the supersession of the courts 1s not yet 
complete, as Mr Holt proved in his famous shipping case, nor 
has even military law handed over individuals to the untrammelled 
power of the officer or the official without’ recourse to enquiry or 
court-martial. The Home Secretary seems to have outstripped 
the controllers and the colonels when personal liberty dapends on 
his sole, unlimited discretion. Huis regulations under the Defence 
of the Realm Acts must be swept away immediately peace is 
attained, and no excuse or justification can be tolerated for carry- 
ing them forward a single week into the period of peace. 
Freedom of opinion and freedom of speech are reduced to a 
minimum, except in Parliament, and even the House of Commons 
has tended to be pusillanimous. It 1s true that in Germany men 
are not allowed to organise and address peace meetings with 
impunity, but Heaven forbid that we should adopt the German 
standards. Nothing has been lost ın allowing the pacifists to state 
their views. No one can tell exactly how far they have succeeded 
in adding to their numbers during the past three years, but I can 
find little evidence of their having done more than consolidate their 
own party without a material increase in numbers. Freedom of 
discussion is the only security against underground movement, 
and every effort to suppress discussion and exchange of Opinion 
has, so far, done more harm than good. The organised spread of 
sedition must, of course, be checked, but the Liberal view 1s that 
the courts, and not the Executive, should decide what 1s, and what 
is not, sedition. The use made of the postal censor in the last 
twelve months led to lamentable reaction during the great 
Engineers’ Strike. This summer it was said that the correspon- 
dence of trades untons officials was' tampered with, and certainly 
their telegrams were intercepted, with the result that the engineers, 
being virile and intelligent, organised a motor-cycle service for 
themselves between lodge and lodge, town and town Interference 
and supervision have been carried too far; they must be swept aside 
immediately the war is over, and individuals, pamphleteers, 
newspapers, even agitators, Syndicalists, Socialists, and Radicals 
must be left free to submit their doctrines, for whatever they may 
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be worth, to the judgment of their fellowmen. Opinions however 
unpopular, policies however ridiculous or profound, all alike should 
Be given the free run of the market-place, the platform, and 
the Press. 

Freedom of trade has a new meaning to gndustrial and com- 
mereial men nowadays. What with the War Trade Department 
and licences for export and import, merchants, purchasers, and 
vendors realise at last how great were the blessings of freedom 
in the past. Showers of controllers have descended on our 
industries,eand rules and regulations and permits have impeded 
our commercial machinery, hampering the free flow of intelligence, 
enterprise, and scientific adventure. Control became the shibboleth 
of the hour, and whatever difficulty was encountered by Govern- 
ment official or amateur bureaucrat or Jack-1n-office was to have 
been overcome by control. Control was indeed necessary over 
railways and ships and mines and munition factories to enable the 
State to put forth its tull economic strength; but control run mad 
has taught men of every grade in the commercial and industrial 
world how beneficial and even priceless was the atmosphere of 
freedom. It would be a mistake to imagine that these feelings are 
restricted, meiely to the merchant, the capitalist, and the entre- 
preneur; for it 1s no exaggeration to say that the Ministry of 
Munitions, ın spite of its services to the Allied cause, has 
in the production of munitions carried the practice of inter- 
ference far beyond fixing the price regulating the distribution of 
materials. It has overspread the industrial life of nearly every 
trade, and has conferred on officials powers intolerable to the 
Trade Unions and now hated by men who formerly called them- 
selves State Socialists. They have had a surfeit of the State official. 
Freedom of internal industry and internal trade are no less 
important than freedom of external trade and of international 
exchange. 

The war has changed much; but the change from war conditions 
back to peace conditions will be still greater, and demobilisation, 
when five million of sailors and soldiers and many millions of 
munition workers are gradually returned to civil life and 
“the occupations of peace, will bring us face to face with 
problems which have been newly assessed. There will be 
impatience with every form of dilatory or nervous handling 
of social questions. Here are some of the questions men 
are asking. Are those agricultural labourers who have fed 
on beef every day of the week, the best that the world 
could produce, to return to the sparse diet which was all that their 
meagre wages could procure, or live on beer as a mental and 
physical substitute? Is the woman to drop her 34s. a week which 
came to her regularly while her man was 1n the forces and she was 
alone with her five children? Wiaith a pre-war wage of 25s , once 
more the total family income, how 1s she to keep up her standards 
when, beside her children, there 1s seated her husband, the sub- 
stantial apparition with a healthy hunger, at the family table from 
which he has been absent for years? Are men who are full of 
physical energy and enterprise to walk the streets ın search of 
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work while land capable of cultivation ıs left idle or diverted from 
the purposes of production? And, by no means of least 
importance, what of housing? Is the villager to go back to tiny, 
insanitary cottages? Are they to crowd two families at a time into 
cottages because none have been built during the war and the 
landowners cannot afford to build after the war? Are the young 
men from the towns who have lived in more or less healthy huts 
on open heaths at home and abroad, with ample diet prepared in 
well-run kitchens, to go back to the alleys and courts and filthy 
hovels which form the large part of the east end of every city? 
(Shall it always be said that the sun never rises ın the east end?) 
Moral growth and individual dignity cannot be fostered in an 
atmosphere of wretchedness and want. And 1s labour, whether of 
men or women, to return to its old controversies? Liberalism has 
great contributions to make to the answer of every one of these 
questions. A higher status for men and women in municipal, 
social, and industrial life 1s an essential condition precedent to an 
era of goodwill. Liberalism will make practical its best ideals and 
by means which are feasible and not merely doctrinaire, based on 
experience and not merely on theory, help to rebuild a world which 
has been so near to destruction. 

We look forward to the days of peace with h®pe only 
in so far as we have confidence in a League of Nations, 
bound together by moral standards as well as by self- 
interest, to protect the world against any and every aggressor and 
against the exploiters of conscription and armaments in every 
country. But it must be a genuine League of Peace, something 
honester than the League of 1815, which was merely a league to 
preserve monarchies, and 1t must be enforced by the most powerful 
sanction the civilised peoples can devise. ` 

The social reformer often fails to recognise how much of his 
work depends on sound finance, for to him sound finance smacks 
of the City and the Treasury ; he forgets that without sound finance 
there can be no good government or prosperous trade or manu- 
facture or production—men must have what we call a living—and 
these are the only bases on which reform and social amelioration 
can rest. We shall have a gigantic debt ın 1918, and that must 
be met by throwing the burden mainly on the well-to-do—and I 
mean the well-to-do without exception. It cannot and it ought not 
to be met by a tariff, the weight of which will fall on the con- 
sumers, and more on the poor than on the rich. There can be no 
repudiation of the debt. Already £130,000,000 of War Certificates 
have been purchased by the working classes of the United King- 
dom, and while it 1s true that scores of men have lent millions, 
it is equally true that millions of men have lent scores to the 
Exchequer. Working men hold War Loan and War Bonds now 
just as formerly rich men held Consols. That ın itself ıs one 
sufficient reason for the confident belief that, whatever may happen 
elsewhere, the United Kingdom cannot, and indeed wuld never, 
dream of repudiation. But 1f debt charges are to be paid, taxation 
will be immensely heavy for a generation to come, and it can only 
be met ın the long run by hard work, by production of more goods 
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than before, and the performance of services of carriage and dis- 
tribution with greater skill and economy. This can be attained by 
unfailing co-operation, patience, and honesty between class and 
class, possibly by the obliteration of class distinctions. Certainly 
it cannot be met unless by the industrious and intelligent thought 
and labour of every man and woman freed fromerestraint, and by the 
conversion of every person in every grade of society into workers 
either by hand or brain. Trade Unions have a great future before 
them, and they have their own policy to advocate, on which I would 
say nothing, except that the attitude of the old Manchester School 
towards laBour and labour legislation has now no place in Liberal 
policy. The unions, on the other hand, will surely not fail to 
recognise their national obligations. 

Food must be freed from all imposts; every impediment must 
be removed from its import. Abundance by taking the place of 
scarcity must be our principal measure for the reduction of prices, 
and this reduction must not be checked in any direction by taxes 
or by import licences or import restriction. Abundant cheap food 
and the organisation of distribution, whether through private 
shopkeepers or co-operative stores amply supplied, must be the 
first order of the day. Food questions for the great mass of our 
people axe the most urgent now and they will be no less urgent 
for years to come. Bounties and doles and Exchequer grants are 
follies which Liberals know bring inevitable retribution. This 
country will be slow to learn the lessons of Paris ın the nineteenth 
century or Germany in the twentieth, and I fear that nothing but 
bitter experience will finally refute some of the heresies imposed 
on our Food Controllers by a sensational Press. 

The growth of food at home has been stimulated far more by 
national and county effort, and particularly by the County War 
Agricultural Committees, than by statutory doles The War 
Agricultural Committees, on the whole, have done their work well, 
and I would like to see them continued long after the war 1s Over. 
The land of England and Scotland can produce, and 1s producing, 
heavier crops In only one direction 1s there backward movement, 
and that is in the size of our flocks and herds. These will not be 
increased until the orgy of price-fixers has come to anend But 
by State organisation and the co-operation of agricultural societies 
and bull and boar clubs and stallion associations, farmers and 
breeders everywhere can be encouraged, stimulated, pressed to 
greater and better efforts. Science must make her contribution 
to agriculture, not only through the Royal Agricultural Society, 
but through every modern university and college. Allotments 
have brightened the miseries of many a household and stocked 
thousands of larders during the past two years, and we must secure 
to their holdters the right to cultivate small patches of ground in 
and around our towns for all ume. Plots should be earmarked 
for allotments and take a place at once in every municipal plan, 
and, if necessary, Parliament should keep alive for the purpose 
the powefs for the acquisition of land for allotments, which is one 
of the redeeming features, smal! in itself but great in its influence 
for good, of the inuch-abused Defence of the Realm Act. For 
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town and country poliey we cannot do better than utilise ihe pro- 
posals of the two Land Reports of 1913 and 1914, urban and rural, 
on which Mr. Asquith’s Government had based tts land policy 
before the war. 

As far as wages are concerned, I think we should go further 
than the Liberal propcsals of the past. We have an honourable 
record in the fixing of minimum wages for sweated industries, 
and one of the few steps in social economic progress during the 
war has heen that taken to obtain a minimum wage [or the agricul- 
tural labourer. Organised labour is quite capable of securing its 
rights and, sooner or later, its fair share of remuneration, it does 
not ask for, and does not require, the interference of Parliament; 
it requires the restoration of trade union privileges, that it may 
have given back to it those mghts, won in the past, which ıt has 
surrendered as a temporary war measure. Granted these restored, 
the unions are now powerful enough to fight their own battles; but 
they cover by no means all, or even a majority, of the working 
classes. The rest are either unorganised or weakly organised. For 
the former, I would set up machinery by which they could have 
secured to them a minimum wage 

Housing in town and country will provide commercial men and 
manufacturers, as well as philanthropists and statesmee, with a 
crop of difficult practical problems, all the more difficult by reason 
of the general mise of prices. Standardised fittings and such new 
methods of construction and system as great business men have 
devised must all be called in to our aid. If private effort and enter- 
prise is insufficient we must fall back on the local authorities. If 
the local authorities cannot build fast enough a great central 
department must fill the gap We have at least learnt from the 
Ministry of Munitions to extend that form of effort and organisa- 
tion. We shall refuse to be satisfied with the old dialectics and 
dilemmas. What the State has been able to do in warlike material 
it can, and must, ın one way or another, do for the better housing 
of our people. All the lessons of standardisation and of central 
control must be called into play, and urgency will justify unpre- 
cedented projects For nearly three years there has been no 
increase in the number of new dwelling-houses, the building trade 
is suspended, and these arrears give a 300,000 deficiency. Probably 
another 300,000 houses are necessary to replace the condemned and 
inadequate flats and cottages which have been, the scandal of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The problem must be faced with courage 
and determination, and regarded from the outset as comparable 
with the needs of the Army and the Navy. 

Education, of itself, demands money and enthusiasm. Mr. 
Fisher and those who work with him in every walk of life may be 
the saviours of the English people. It is certain that if they are 
hindered by reactionaries or starved by the Exchequer our power 
of recovery will be diminished, and the happiness, health, and 
wealth of every class will be decreased. I cordially jqin in the 
views expressed by Lord Crewe ın the December CONTEMPORARY 
Review. But, whether through the local authorities or otherwise, 
there must be provided more and more open-air schools and better 
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ventilated schoolrooms. For physical as well as mental reasons 
classes should be reduced. The war has been the pretext or the 
excuse for increasing their size in town after town. Teachers 
should receive better training and higher pay. Children have a 
first mortgage on our time and attention, and while screwing-up 
once more the administration of the great Childrens Act we must 
make fresh provision for medical treatment following on medical 
examination, for the nourishing of the mal-nourished and the 
devotion of skilled care to the sick, diseased, and defective Why 
should weehesitate over larger and longer maternity benefits, the 
provision of municipal midwives, and the wider distribution of 
milk to mothers and babes? Unless we undertake these tasks our 
race will never be able to bear the burdens of a great people or 
enjoy the happiness which ought to be its birthright. 

Liberalism ıs the guardian of temperance, just as the temperance 
societies and the churches and the schools are the apostles of 
temperate habits. The individual work of teetotallers 1s even more 
important than their combined political efforts, and ıt ıs the duty 
of Liberalism to provide the atmosphere and the conditions, 
irrespective of all private interests and investments, ın which the 
temperance missioner and teacher can conduct their work. Let 
me add that, if the restrictions now imposed on the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor are relaxed ın the least degree when the war 1s over, 
those responsible for their relaxation would be guilty of a grave 
social crime. 

Within the limits of this article ıt 1s impossible to deal with 
other questions of public health or women’s employment or 
electoral reform or imperial affairs or the social problems which 
vex the soul of observant and sympathetic men. The dreamers 
who look into the promised land tell the world what hes before 
them, and we who have work to do rely on their faith and inspira- 
tion, just as they must rely on the tireless service of practical men. 
Our duty, at least, 1s clear. 


WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


ri 


LORD LANSDOWNE AND THE, 
i LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


HE letter of Lord Lansdowne to the Daly Telegraph has 

made men pause and think, It has done something to dissi- 

pate the atmosphere of censored official communications, and 
to challenge the monopoly of influence claimed by certain organs 
of the Press. When he wrote the lette. Lord Lansdowne must 
have known the certain risk, that his action would be misinter- 
preted, and we owe it to his courage, that this did not,deter him 
from giving to his country, at a critical moment, the benefit of his 
ripe experience. The main purport of the letter ıs lo raise the 
question, whether the aims with which the war commenced cannot 
be obtained, without such a prolongation of hostilities as ‘ will 
spell ruin for the civilised world and an infinite addition to the load 
of human suffering which already lay upon tt.’ This 1s a question 
which every true patriot should desire to consider fairly and dis- 
passionately. Lord Lansdowne further postulates the proposition 
that we are not going to lose the war, thus placing himself in line 
with the great mass of national opinion, and carrying men back 
to a reconsideration of the aims which were enunciated at the out- 
break of war in 1914. He expressly associates himself with the 
language Mr. Asquith has employed, ın denoting the ambit and 
area of these war aims. 

The letter naturally divides ıtself into two parts. In the first 
place there 1s enquiry for some further pronouncement on the 
present war aims of the Allies; and, secondly, a recognition of the 
wital necessity of adequate security against the risk of the recur- 
rence of aggressive warfare in the future. Few persons can doubt 
that the time has come when the whole question involved in the 
phrase “ The League of Nations ’’ should be carefully studied in 
a sympathetic spirit. There is no difficulty in arousing antipathy 
by the use of such words as “‘ immature ” and “ premature ” in 
reference to peace; but the answer 1s that no one desires an “ 1mma- 
ture ’’ or “ premature ’’ peace, or would entertain the suggestion 
of peace without some security for the permanency of the setile- 
ment Lord Lansdowne makes it clear that the formation of a 
League of Nations 1s, in his opinion, one of the conditions by 
which security can be assured. The prominent factor which con- 
vinced Great Britain, and her Dominions as a whole, that they 
must, in honour, take up the burden of the war, was the invasion of 
Belgium, in flagrant disregard of the international guarantee of 
neutrality to which Germany was a party. There ıs to be no 
weakening under this head, and no thought of a settlement which 
does not ensure the complete restoration of Belgium, and adequate 
reparation for injuries done. Apart from the question of Belgium, 
and a guarantee for the evacuation of invaded countries, gar-reach- 
ing suggestions have been outlined which would in effect necessi- 
tate a general rearrangement in the map of Europe. Without 
entering on this extensive area of enquiry, 1t may surely be said 
that there 1s room for genuine difference of pinion, and that it 1s 
no interference, with national interests, to ask for clearer informa- 
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tion. Those whom we desire most to assist*-such as, for instance, 
the Belgians and Serbians—suffer in a special manner dung 
every hour that the war 1s prolonged, and ın their interests, as well 
as our own, there might be clearer precision ın the definition of the 
war aims of the Allies. 

Lord Lansdowne 1s more explicit in the latter portion of his 
letter. He desires that ıt should be understood—(1) That we do 
not desire the annihilation of Germany as a great power. (2) That 
we do not seek to 1mpose upon the people any form of government 
other than hat of their own choice. (3) That, except as a legiti- 
mate war measure, we have no desire to deny to Germany her 
place among the great commercial communities of the world. 
These three negative conditions will not receive universal accept- 
ance, although, as Lord Lansdowne points out, authority may be 
found for them ın ministerial utterances. As to (1), the desire to 
annihilate Germany ıs not only wrong and immoral ın itself, but 
any attempt to bring about such a result would necessarily spell 
waste and ruin over a large area of the civilised world. I do not 
think that such a policy has received the support of any re- 
sponsible statesman. It is well to realise that no self-respecting 
country ceuld submit to such a condition, as long as there was an 
unwounded soldier left to fight its battles, and Germany has shown 
no deficiency in national courage. As to (2), ıt has been generally 
accepted, as a cardinal principle in our foreign policy, that no 
country has a right to enforce on another any form of government, 
other than that of its own choice. If our championship of small 
nationalities means anything, ıt 1s that such nationalities shall be 
governed, in their own way, ın accordance with the desire of their 
people. The same principle applies with equal force either to 
Russia or Germany, but it 1s quite a different proposition to claim 
to exact from any form of government an adequate security for the 
permanency of peace, a subject to which Lord Lansdowne devotes 
a large portion of his letter. As to (3), there 1s a school of thought 
in this country which, apart from a legitimate war measure, would 
desire to place special obstacles in the way of Germany regaining 
her place among the great commercial communities of the world. 
There are signs, however, that the strength of this school 1s not 
increasing. The boycott of a great commercial customer like 
Germany could not permanently benefit the trade of other 
European countries, and ıt is felt that such a boycott after the war 
would tend to engender trade friction and trouble at a time, when, 
to prevent industrial disaster, all Europe should co-operate ın the 
work of revival and recuperation. ‘There may easily be a loss of 
perspective in the exaggeration of racial animosities during war- 
fare. Fortunately history shows that, when war has once ceased, 
the ordinary dictates of humanity resume their force. 

The 4th condition referred to in the letter ıs one which raises 
matter of acute controversy. Lord Lansdowne justly says that the 
“ Freedom of the Seas ” is an ambiguous formula, capable of 
many inconsistent interpretations. I think that there 1s need at the 
outset of greater precision and further interpretation. The country 
should not be committed under the ambiguity of a phrase, which 
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can be construed in many different senses, to a policy which might 
eventuate in the curtailment of her effective naval power. The 
position of an Imperial system with an island centre 1s exceptional. 
We cannot forget that the bonds of Empire are intimately con- 
nected wita the strepgth of our Navy, and the maintenance of our 
carrying trade, and that the sea 1s the only highway between the 
mother country and her dominions and dependencies. If it 1s 
desired to make an alteration in maritime law, we should know 
what the desired change 1s before committing ourselves to enquiry. 
In his speech at Birmingham Mr. Asquith refers at sSme length 
to “‘ Freedom of the Seas,” pointing out that ın peace the seas 
are, and must continue, open to all, and saying ‘‘ I have sought 
in vain for any exact or even approximate definition of the 
meaning of the phrase.” 

The last suggestion ın the letter emphasises the necessity of 
ensuring security to any peace settlement. The value of such 
security 1s a prominent feature in the earlier paragraphs of the 
letter Lord Lansdowne makes refeience to various authoritative 
statements made ın favour of a League of Nations. I think that 
further illustrations might be added under this head, and that 
there 1s room for further precision in the direction of fndicating 
the extent. to which the proposal of constituting a League of 
Nations has been formulated ın a practicable scheme. At this 
point we are directly concerned with the phrases of “ immature ”’ 
and ‘* premature” peace. I think that a peace might justly be 
called “immature ”’ or “ premature’? which did not provide 
guarantees of permanency ; but ıt ıs the essential argument of those 
who are advocating the formation of a League of Nations that 
such a League would give permanency, and that, without the 
formation of such a League, any peace might not inaptly be 
called immature or premature. I do not mean by permanency, 
that there 1s a probability of warfare ceasing for all time, but 
that there should be a substantial safeguard against the outbreak 
of aggressive warfare, and to protect the innocent party against 
the wrong-doer. It follows that such a League to be effective 
should not only allow the inclusion of the Central Powers, but that 
there must be insistence on their inclusion, and their subjection 
to the penalties of an effective sanction. The idea that security 
can be obtained through a League of Nations and that, at the 
same time, the Powers, against whom security 1s specially sought, 
Should be excluded, ıs obviously one which would be ineffective, 
and could not be entertained. 

The primary condition, if there 1s to be any chance of provid. 
ing an effective sanction to prevent the recurrence of aggressive 
warfare, is a measure of relative disarmament among the nations 
party to the League. I have noticed that this condition has beer 
overlooked ın much of the criticism levelled at the principle of a 
League of Nations. It is not realised that such a League should’ 
be a substitute for the doctrine of ‘ Balance of Power,” the 
favourite phrase of diplomatists, and no doubt of impoitance so 
long as the doctrine of force prevails xf the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. The result ın Europe was aptly summarised’ 
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by Mr. Asquith ‘‘ Such a state of international relationship 
without any solid foundation, ethical or political, was bound by 
its very instability to stimulate naval and military activity. No 
one felt secure.” An effective sanction implies the possibility of 
an ultimate resort to foice, and the armament of each member 
of the League should not be so constituted as to menace the power 
of the whole co-partnership, or to necessitate the maintenance, or 
use, of an unnecessarily laige co-partnership force. Moreover, 1f 
countries accept the burden of maintaining armaments at their 
present level, ıt would be contrary to human experience to hope, 
that they would be anxious to abstain from the use of the costly 
machinery. There ıs a further reason which tells ın favour of an 
agreement for a relative all-round measure of disarmament at 
the present time. Whatever else may be the effect of the present 
war, it will certainly result in a period of financial exhaustion. 
The re-establishment of normal conditions will require the use of 
all available capital for industrial purposes. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has thought it necessary to write a letter to the 
Press on the security of the National Debt, a letter which would 
probably not have escaped the Censorship 1f written by a private 
individual? It ıs hardly necessary to write a letter to emphasise 
so patent a truism as that, either the repudiation of the National 
Debt, or the compulsory 1eduction ın the rate of interest would 
mean a disastrous interference with those principles of security 
and honesty absolutely essential to the maintenance of industrial 
progress. There is, however, an alternative at hand, which should 
give greater assurance, than a letter of an individual who happens 
to be a member of the Government for the time being. An agree- 
ment for the relative reduction of armaments would lessen the 
enormous sums now being spent on the costly plant which modern 
warfare requires, and tend to redirect science into the more 
beneficent lines of a research tending to promote, not human 
destruction, but fresh discovery ın alleviation of human suftering 
and in mitigation of human poverty. 

The Papal Note, to which reference 1s made ın the letter, uses 
the phrase “ the establishment of arbitration.’ Probably this 
phrase 1s not used in any technical sense. There are some 
questions for which arbitration 1s applicable, and during the last 
century no fewer than 471 cases of international disputes were 
settled by arbitration methods. It ıs, however, of importance to 
realise that, 1f a League of Nations ıs to be a permanent success, 
a sufficiently strong international tribunal cannot be constituted 
on the arbitration principle. The weakness of arbitration 1s that 
the so-called Arbitration Court 1s not really an impartial body, but 
consists of advocates on either side, with selected umpire or 
umpires. The result is that the decision generally depends not 
on the judgment of the tribunal, but on that of the individual or 
individuals, who act as umpire or umpires. Consequently the 
authority ıs of a limited character, and the decisions do not carry 
sufficient weight to build up a body of accepted preéedent. A 
League of Nations requires a permanent international Court, 
judicial in character, and with that atmosphere of trained impar- 
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tfality, which 1s the distinguishing feature of a well-constituted 
tribunal. This tribunal should be composed of the highest avail- 
able judicial ability, such as would be likely to ensure a loyal 
acceptance of its decisions. A Court so constituted would be com- 
petent to decide all yusticiable questions, such as the interpretation 
of treaties, and questions capable of judicial treatment In com- 
paratively modern times, Courts of great authority have been con- 
stituted with the best possible results, not international ın 
character, but exercising jurisdiction over independently con- 
stituted subject tribunals. Striking illustrations may be found in 
the Supreme Court of the United States of America, and in the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. It would be a fitting 
tesumony to the law-abiding instincts of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon communities, if, starting from the experience which they 
have already gained, they would co-operate in suggesting the 
framework on which an international tribunal of sufficient weight 
and authority might be constructed. There are questions other 
than justiciable which should be referred to a council of concilia- 
tion, but space does not enable me to follow further this branch of 
the subject. 

It would be useless to attempt to form a League of Nations, 
unless the orders made by the International Court are enforceable 
by adequate sanction. A Court, whose orders could not be enforced, 
would lose its authority and sink into insignificance. The difh- 
culty of providing a sanction has been recognised from the time 
of Grotius, who lived through a period of almost continuous 
devastating warfare, and realised that strong human passions 
could not be governed without an appeal to force as the ultimate 
resort. It probably would not be necessary to resort often to such 
a sanction; but this would largely depend on the prestige and 
authority of the tribunal, and the extent to which ıt could demand 
a loyal acceptance of its decisions. Two methods of sanction have 
been suggested—the sanction of industrial boycott, and the sanction 
of armed force. There 1s no reason why these two forms should 
not be applied with cumulative effect; but I agree with what was 
said by Mr. Asquith in an interview ın which he referred to an 
international authority: ‘‘ That the rule of its authority must be 
supported in case of need by the strength of all, that ıs, ın the 
last resort, by armed force.” This implies that, in the event of 
disobedience to the orders of the International Court, it might 
become necessary to use all the force of the League against the 
peccant nationality. The justification 1s that, in the face of such a 
combination, the outbreak of war ıs improbable, and that, if it 
does break out, the conditions would be unfavourable to the 
aggressor, and that, in any event, the waste and ruin would be 
less terrible than in a world conflagration. The question of sanc- 
tron was considered in the propositions formulated at the Confer- 
ence of the League of Nations to enforce peace held ın the United 
States on May 26, 1916 It ıs said that this meeting was the 
largest and most distinguished gathering of a voluntary character 
that ever assembled ın the city of Washiegton. Mr. Taft, the late 
President of the United States, was elected president of the 
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League, and we find in the first chapter thaf ‘‘ right thinking men 
in every land resolved within a week of the beginning ot that 
tragedy (the present war) that ıt should never be repeated if they 
could help it. Given this attitude of mind ıt was inevitable that 
some sort of creative action should follow, not to stop nor even 
to limit nor control the war then raging, for‘all recognised the 
futility of any such attempt, but to set ın motion the machinery 
that would provide something to take the place of slaughter in 
settling some, 1f not all, future international disputes.” The prin- 
ciples formflated contained a proposed sanction which was subse- 
quently elaborated in the following form: “The signatory 
Power shall jointly use, forthwith, their economic forces against 
any of their number that refuses to submit any question which 
arises to an international judicial tribunal or council of conciliation 
before issuing an ultimatum or threatening war. They shall follow 
this by the joint use of their military forces against that nation ıt 
it actually proceeds to make war or invades another’s territory.”’ 
I have been doubtful as to the use of an economic boycott, but 
the proposal that it should be used as a penalty against any 
member of the League, which refuses to submit the dispute to an 
internatiofial judicial tribunal, or council of conciliation, before 
issuing an ultimatum, or threatening war, appears to be a valuable 
form of sanction which may be adequate without actual resort to 
military force. Certainly the tıme has come when an effort should 
be made to formulate the organisation of a League of Nations on 
an effective basis. To the formidable array of authority which 
Lord Lansdowne quoted in favour of the principle of a League of 
Nations two further illustrations may be added. In Switzerland 
a congress of the ‘‘ Société Suisse de Ja Paix” was held which 
declared that a durable peace ought to ‘‘ establish respect for 
treaties, the liberty of nations to dispose freely of themselves, the 
necessity of compulsory arbitration, the limitation of armaments, 
the abolition of secret diplomacy, and an agreement between 
nations to constitute a Society of Nations.” Resolutions were 
further passed calling upon the Swiss Government to summon a 
conference to examine the conditions under which Switzerland 
might become a member of the League and to take a suitable 
opportunity to summon an International Congress to determine the 
fundamental conditions of the League. In France there has been 
difference of opinion, but M. Thomas, formerly French Minister 
of Munitions, has said ‘‘ that after the establishment of the right 
of France to Alsace-Lorraine, the most :mportant war aim ıs the 
establishment of a Society of Nations.” I think enough has been 
said to show the importance of Lord Lansdowne’s insistence on a 
League of Nations as a security against the recurrence of aggres- 
sive warfare, and to negative the exaggerated criticism which 
appears to'have been really aimed against any expression of inde- 
pendent opinion. When the Representation of the People Bull 
has been passed into law, and the House of Commons is renovated 
by contact with the electorate, there 1s hope of a freer atmosphere 
and a less intolerant spmit. 
PARMOOR. 
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ANY eyes are straining to see what lies beyond the battlefield 
and the treaty of peace one day to be signed. The problem, 
or group of problems, to be solved (if solution be 

possible) ıs not meygely to terminate the disputes out of which this 
war arose. It 1s a problem greater than that dealt with 1 any 
previous statement, even at the close of the Thirty Years’ Wai. 
lt 1s to do that which has never before been even attempted It is 
how to establish a better tnter-State order, better ın the sense that it 
will give greater security for peace and orderly progress ın all the 
many directions which the human spirit 1s likely to take; better, in 
the sense that ıt will allow fiee play to growth, better because, 
while not wasteful of the achievements of the past, ıt will assume that 
a ieee: future awaits the world, better, too, because it will permit 
each community to live its own life and conform to 1ts own ideals— 
in Other words, to create a new political order among nations. 
There has come to many a vision of a new order of things, an 
earnest longing, never ‘before existing, to bring about real changes 
ensured by real guarantees and sanctions, more effectual than those 
which have in this war signally failed. ‘ L’heuie des petites 
réformes est passée,’’* and the time also has passed, for large 
reforms backed by mere paper securities. It 1s universally felt that 
it can no longer safely be said, as it has often before been by many 
‘Let a few experts settle any difficulties with foreign countries. If 
things get bad, we can find on the map the places over which there 
are disputes, and the newspapers will tell us what to think about 
them.” That which may come nearest to'every man—that upon 
which depends the whole structure of society—it is now known, may 
be the relation between his country and others. Foreign questions 
are food questions; and hunger may come if they are mishandled. 
Many schemes, professing to solve this great problem, have been 
propounded. Some of them seek to do too much or too little. 
Certain schemes depend for success upon obviously impracticable 
innovations. Of some of them, born of eager and honest desire to 
work wonders swiftly, ıt may be said, in de Maistre’s phrase, that 
they are among the fables which the heart tells to the intelligence. 
Others, consisting merely of political re-arrangements, do not rise 
to the height of the opportunity or to the gravity of the need. 
Few rest upon a sufficiently wide basis, they are too simple to 
satisfy, their authors possess some panacea for complicated and 
diverse ailments. Some rely far too much upon mechanical devices, 
such as rearrangements of territories, fresh frontier lines, creation 
of “buffer states,” &c. Many of the schemes suppose a sort of 
coup de main of righteousness ; they seem to assume that the coming 
Conference or Congress will be a general clearance—les grands 
Jows of the world—at which all outstanding questions will be set 
right, a grand Assembly, at which everyone will come by his own, 
or, at least, that things will be put in train for their final Settlement. 
That seems to me a delusion. I need only refer to past experience 
or recall the duration of the negotiations for settlements ın the past 
—e.g., the fact that the negotiations as to the treaties of Westphalia 
lasted years though the matters ın issue did not concern the structure 
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of society—in order to accentuate the length of time needed for 
handling effectively difficult international questions. A long pro- 
cess, a continuously sustained policy by many States, not any 
single set of resolutions, together with a change in character in 
rulers and subjects, are needed. Without an awakening of the 
public conscience, changes ın the philosophy of life, and rectifica- 
tion of individual lives, the seeds of discord will be again sown. 

With endless diversity in details, the many schemes of late pro- 
pounded fall into three groups, according as they rely upon spiritual 
or economic changes or changes in organisation. Little need be 
said as to the two first; with the last I would deal more ın detail. 
“ Spiritual’? has here no theological connotation, ıt indicates an 
atmosphere or environment of ideas and emotions, a prevalent 
mood, determining, 1n the long run, collective action. ‘‘ You must 
begin with the hearts of men,” said General Smuts, ın a sentence 
which touched the central difficulty ; to-day a hard saying, for the 
time too hard for most of us. ‘‘ Cultivate the international mind,’’ 
says Dr. Murray Butler; ‘‘ have the wide outlook and the toleration 
and sympathy which come therewath’’; also a hard saying both for 
those who nourish racial antipathies and those who have the memory 
of wrongs and measureless losses. Overcome those difficulties, 
it 18 said, and all other obstacles will be removed. When resent- 
ment has cooled, we may see the best, as well as the worst, 
qualities of our enemies, and there will come the temper which 
makes solutions and settlements possible. ‘‘It (this war) 
will bring humanity together,” said General Smuts. If ıt 
does not, 1f the old passions remain, if the excessive nationalism 
of modern times 1s retained or accentuated, no matter how many 
treaties of arbitration are concluded, whether there is a League 
of Nations or a code of international law, there can only be a pre- 
carious truce. So far the outlook 1s dark, there has been little 
progress as to this. The spirit of nattonalism is not less aggres- 
sive than ıt was before; there are demands for tariffs hostile to par- 
ticular nations, there 1s likely to be a contest for markets; and a 
commercial war can scarcely fail to produce a spirit of antagonism 
ready to be stimulated by trivial incidents into dangerous activity. 

I find ıt hard to indicate, without being misunderstood, an element 
not mentioned by General Smuts or Dr. Murray Butler To guard 
against the many subtle temptatious to engage in war, there must, 
in peace, as 1t seems to me, be more scope than there has been for the 
spirit of sacrifice and courage, which the former calls forth and which 
the latter may not. The attractions of war to coarse and brutal 
passions are many and obvious. But it also fascinates certain 
natures just because ıt may demand the last and greatest sacrifices. 
A peace which does not afford full play for this passion and the hike 
will be to them insipid. With life ın normal time safe for the mass of 
men, with the closing of so many outlets for the adventurous classes, 
with the world explored and travel made safe, with arms which 
render wild beasts comparatively harmless, the danger of war 
being an attractive excitement, especially to those who will not share 
its full and worst perils, 1s not insignificant. There 1s need of some 
great, widespread spiritual movement after the war to prevent its 
return. What would Europe have been without the Crusades, with- 
out the movement initiated, by St. Francis, without the general mis- 
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sionary efforts of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, without the 
propaganda for the abolition of slavery—movements ın which several 
generations seemed to be spendthrifts, but in the end enriched 
the world by inspiring examples of self-sacrifice? Men respond, 
as this war shows, to appeals to duty and self-sacrifice, and it may 
be that, with the memory of these three years still fresh in „mind, 
will be born a determination to put down war, such as that which 
destroyed slavery, and, enthusiasm being evoked by the very 
difficulties to be encountered, men will declare, ‘‘ This must end,” 
and by a world-wide propaganda ın every household, every factory, 
every trades union meeting, and every church this dedlaration will 
be made good. A young generation, sick of the follies of its 
fathers, may determine to have done with this ever-recurring evil. 

It ıs often said that there is no certainty that democracy, which 
thinks and talks only of rights, which lives ın ‘‘ a world of claims,” 
will always be pacific. Nearly a century and a-half have passed 
since the propounding of the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
There has yet to be proclaimed, with like consent and, if possible, 
equal enthusiasm, a Declaration of the Duties of Democracy. In 
the teaching of Mazzini and, if I mistake not, in some of the State 
papers of President Wilson—notably in his latest address to 
Congress—the rudiments of such a doctrine are expressed. Cer- 
tainly, never have these duties been put higher and stated more 
clearly by responsible statesmen. 

The second group of schemes of settlement rely particularly upon 
the general and long-continued exhaustion necessarily following the 
war. Taxation will be of a weight never before experienced. 
Internal troubles will absorb governments. They will have too 
many quarrels at home to stir up others abroad. Unfortunately, 
such facts give slender assurance of peace. There are millions of 
men and women, both capitalists and workpeople, “ profiteers ’’ 
and unskilled workmen, for whom this war has been the “ time of 
their lives.’’ There are others who will quickly forget the grim, 
Squalid reality of war and the hideous evils which it brings, and 
who will be ready to listen to advisers who tell them that, if only 
this or that territory 1s acquired, their burden will be lightened 
Carried on between man and man, commerce 1s, competition not- 
withstanding, on the whole, a peacemaker; but when States inter- 
vene and become principals ın such matters, trade quarrels are apt 
to become national quarrels, with the risk in the end of resort to 
the sword If ıt be true that ‘‘ the future belongs to commercial 
war,’’* 1s the outlook assured? The weakness of this class of scheme 
is that they imply no general change ın character, or a change not 
likely to be favourable to a pacific mood There 1s, however, one 
new potent factor. Hunger is a persuasive teacher; and when 
bread-winners the world over understand, as before long they may, 
that mighty armaments and war may mean want, democracy may 
speak swiftly and peremptorily. 

The third group of schemes or proposals rests upon inter- 
national organisation. Of one form of this we now hear little 
Weary of the chaos and turmoil presented even by civilised com- 
munities in their relations, solitary thinkers and a few practical 
Statesmen “have propounded ambitious schemes for introducing 
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order. Some would aim at the creation of one great State—a 
** super-State,’? in which would be merged ali existing States. 
Others, while preserving the individuality of the smaller States, 
would invest this “‘ super-State ’’ with certain special powers and 
functions. Others would create a federation, of Europe. The vice 
of.most of these schemes ıs that they rest on no existing foundation. 
They are out of touch with facts; nay, they are in conflict with 
movements too powerful to be resisted. For a federation of Europe 
at present there are not the elements. Analogies drawn from the 
Americag Colonies before the War of Independence are mislead- 
ing. There are not side by side so many States somewhat equal in 
size and population, with race, language, and manners alike. A 
true federation of Europe ıs, 1f ever practicable, ın the far distance. 
Castlereagh might talk of it as a possibility ,* no statesmen to-day 
would do so. There are no signs of a tendency to commit to any 
one central authority a large part of the powers of individual com- 
munities, nor is ıt certain that such centialisation would be a gain 
or a security for peace. 

There 1s, however, one movement towards unity. For centuries 
there has been among European States a conception of a public 
law to which they were bound to conform. Whether it 1s that there 
1s an alfhorrence of a moral vacuum, an instinct that law must be 
carried into all regions of conduct; or, as I believe, that there 1s a 
formative principle constantly at work, creating law wherever men 
have to deal with each other, there have always been conceptions 
of a public law independent of national legislation. The phrase 
has been used ın different senses, and among them ın these — 

(1) The conception of a law of nature which bound all men, and 
which, in the absence of treaties, ought to control the relations of 
nations, which was nowhere enacted, but which ought everywhere 
to be obeyed. 

(2) A conception of public law as equivalent to the balance of 
power; the maintenance of an equilibrium between the States of 
Europe with a view to avert the dominance of any one. Sometimes 
it is described by Burke as “‘ the law of vicinage ” ; the means taken 
to safeguard States against a dangerous neighbour. The phrase 
might mean certain important treaties from time to time renewed 
or confirmed, such as the treaties of Munster and Osnabruck and 
that of Utrecht. 

(3) It might mean important provisions ın treaties in the main- 
tenance of which great powers were much interested, and which 
embodied settlements generally obtained by force of arms. Thus 
in the treaty of Paris, March goth, 1856, the arrangements as to 
the navigation of rivers were declared to form part of the public 
law of Europe. By another article of the same treaty 
the Sublime Porte was admitted to participate ın ıt. Even as 
understood by the most open-minded statesmen, the public law of 
Europe was concerned with merely territorial and dynastic arrange- 
ments, with territorial extensions. 

(4) After the settlement of Vienna, and partly as a protest against 
the Holy Alliance, came a new conception of the public law of 
Europe. It came to mean non-intervention ; the right of self-govern- 
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ment So understood, ıt 1s described nowhere more succinctly and 
clearly than by Guizot in his Memozres. (IV., p. 5.) 

At present there is no public law of Europe, even ın the old sense 
of that phrase, no settlements which all States profess to respect; 
no equilibrium which all agree to maintain the old order is 
passing, and the new has not yet come. But if Iam not mistaken, 
the principles of a true public law of Europe are emerging from 
the utterances of statesmen of diverse nationalities and character; 
based, not on dynastic interests or the balance of power, but upon 
the needs of all members of the community of nations; a public law 
which they may not always observe, but by which they agree to be 
judged. Its main principles have been stated by men ın positions 
of power and responsibility so different as Mr. Asquith, Lord Grey, 
Mr. Balfour, President Wilson, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
and the present Pope, sometimes in almost identical terms. 

The difference between the old and the new public law may be 
thus shown -— 


Tue Orp Pusric Law. Tue New Puse Law. 
The maintenance of the balance The abandonment of this policy, 
of power.* productive of at least as many wars 
as ıt prevented 
The maintenance of dynastic Democracy or Consfitutronal 
interests to be the main concern Government to be the normal 
of States + political condition There ‘‘ must 


be a partnership of peoples, not a 
mere partnership of Govern- 


ments ’’—(President Wilson’s 

Address to Congress ) 
A policy of territorial aggran- “ No State should seek to extend 
disement irrespective of the wishes its territory over any other nation 
of the population. or people. But every people 


should be free to determine sts 
own policy ’’t 


Governments to discourage or ‘ We have started out in quest 
suppress movements in favour of of a new world, and this war is at 
constitutional change. bottom a contest as to whether the 


world ıs to be a place ın which men 
shall tive in freedom rather than 
in fear ’’—(Dr Murray Butler ) 
Special rules (1f any) of morality “ To very simple and unsophis- 
applicable to acts of State. ticated standards of right and 
wrong,” all Governments must 
henceforth conform —({President 
Wilson ) 


*“ L’equilibre d'ancien régime ne suffit plus Il faut une organisation de Paix, 
c'est à dire une sorte d’harmonie universelle, ou de police (dans Je grand sens du 
mot) où la société humaine, où la cité humaine achevera de se constituer à Pmage 
des sociétés nationales, qui sont relativement parfaites en comparaison »—Dreault, 
Traditions Politiques de la France (p 233) 

t “So wie es keine Religion ohne Gotter, keine Kunst ohne Ideale geben kann, so 
kann es auch keine Kriege ohne Dynastien geben Die Dynastien sind die Gotter 
der Kriege und die Seele des kriegerischen Gedankens in der Welt” “Cherchez 
Ja _jemme, sagte Dumas, fur die Ergrundung von Verbrechensursachen ” 
“ Cherchez la dynastre, muss allen denen zurufen, die ehrlichen nach den wahren 
Ursachen der Kriege forschen Hermann Fernan, Durch sur Demokratie (p 34) 

t“ Every nation has the right to independence ın the sense that ıt has a right to 
the possession of happiness and 1s free to develop itself without interference or control 
from other States, provided that in so doing ıt does ngt interfere with or violate the 
tights of other States **—American Institute of International Law, 1915 
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Small States to be annexed or 
reduced to protectorates. 


Treaties to be nominally binding 
for all tıme, but really to be subject 
to the will and ųnterests of the 
parties thereto 

Military necessity to be supreme 
an determining observance of 
treaties 

For international law no sanc- 
tron except public opiion, and 
that controlled by the State. 

Non-intervention, except for the 
preservation of dynastic interests 


Isolation of America from 
Europe 

No country to have duties to 
each other, except so far as 
founded upon agreements o1 
dynasticeinterests. 

The maintenance of the Ottoman 


Empire in Europe essential 


Such States to be preserved as a 
valuable part of the political 
organisation of the world 

Treaties for limited periods, 
and during such periods observed 
with as much good faith as are the 
private contracts of honest men 

Mulitary necessity to be regarded 
as the enemy of law and order 


Some sanction, economic or 
otherwise, required to affect rulers 
regardless of public opinion 

Non-intervention, subject to the 
right to intervene for the main- 
tenance of certain great moral 
interests. 

Unity of aims and co-operation 
of all civilised States 

Each State member of a quasi- 
partnership. 


The expulsion of the Turkish 
Government from Europe a neces- 


sary condition of a settlement 


None of these changes 1s more remarkable than the change in 
regard to small States. Instead of the fatalistic opinion once com- 
mon that they must disappear, it 1s felt that in the general interest 
they should be maintained ; that they are the abiding testimony that 
in political arrangements Force 1s not supreme; and that they should 
not be openly annexed, or by peaceful penetration or otherwise con- 
verted into protectorates. As the ideal State would be that with the 
largest number of freemen, the ideal political condition 1s not ‘‘La 
politique des grandes agglomérations,” but one with the largest 
number of independent States. What would Europe be, asked 
Humboldt, without Switzerland? What State has been more 
successful in a sense than that country; successful in the sense that 
it has preserved its independence, and has not injured its 
neighbours? What would Europe have been, how much poorer 
would its history be, 1f the arms of Charles V , or Louis XIV., or 
Napoleon had been successful? What would Europe be without 
Belgium, or Holland, or the Scandinavian States? 

Even before the war there were signs that great changes were 
impending 1n political systems. If there had been no convulsion to 
‘reveal their failings, the progress of democracy, the demands of dis- 
satisfied nationalities, the conflicting movements ın industry, and 
that note and sure signal of approaching revolution, the widely 
diffused expectancy of new things at hand, must have profoundly 
changed the relations of nations to each other. A struggle of 
magnitude and intensity never before known has swollen the 
volume of discontent with the existing orders, and made ıt needful 
to find channels ın which it may flow without causing disasters. 
‘What should they be? 

In answer to this quéstion I name specific proposals as to the 
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futute political arrangements, though with much hesitation and with 
the consciousness of the risk that they may not fall ın with the trend 
of things, and of the futility or vanity of all suggestions that do not. 
The limitations of human contrivance over human action are great ; 
blind irrational forces seem at times to acquire the mastery; and 
to use Machiavell1’s comparison, they “‘act like a rapid river which, 
having overflowed its banks, inundates the plain, uproots trees, 
carries away houses and lands, and sweeps all before it ın its des- 
tructive progress.” But, as he adds, “this should not discourage us, 
when the river has returned within :ts natural limits, from gonstruct- 
ing dykes and banks to prevent a recurrence of similar disasters.” 

Certain principles, as ıt seems to me, ought and are, on the whole, 
likely to be applied with more or less success in any measures of 
reorganisation The first is that there must be provision for pacific 
growth Whatever be the military results, at the close of this strife 
there will be ın many respects a new world. ‘‘ I somehow feel,” 
said Mr. Balfour, giving expression to a widely diffused sentiment, 
“that nothing happened before 1914, and that those old political 
controversies, of great moment in their day, and still of great 
importance in their effects, have somehow gone back into am 
illimitable past, and that we live at a moment so utterly different in 
its character that the old scale of values which was applied to 
contemporary events seems to have lost its relevancy, and we now, 
under the stress of a world crisis, measure things by a wholly differ- 
ent standard.” That new world into which we are to be thrown will 
be itself in motion; and we shall not avoid catastrophes and cata- 
clysms unless provision is made for pacific growth, and there are 
means by which great wrongs can be righted, enduring aspirations 
satisfied, ın an orderly fashion. At present they do not exist, or 
are very imperfect As to many matters there cannot be develop- 
ment without war or revolution. In the national affairs of most 
States some provision 1s made for growth. Not so as to nter- 
national affairs It seems to be a law of history that foreign 
politics lag behind domestic, that they generally move on a lower 
moral plane than the latter; that ın the former ideas and practices 
discarded elsewhere survive; that when dynastic considerations 
and interests are expelled from the latter they hold ground ın the 
former; that after democracy has triumphed at home it 1s still often 
powerless as to matters of peace and war and diplomacy generally. 
In regard to intercourse between these communities the practices of 
past ages long linger. Inter-State organisation 1s still very much 
what ıt was when democracy was unborn. War ıs the resort of 
societies without means of peacefully settling differences. Very 
often ıt happens because they have no organs or agencies for 
terminating inter-State disputes similar to those provided for 
internal disputes. We find that if a group of men, large or small, 
have no regular mouthpiece and organisation, turmoil and riots 
ensue, which generally cease as soon as they can discuss their 
wrongs or wishes—as soon as a mob has become a meeting; and 
the same holds good of States. ‘‘The family of nations” 
resembles a State ın which no large change can be effected without 
a revolution, The passing condition of Russia is reflected in the 
permanent inter-State condition of Europe. 

Next, as far as possible, existing “institutions should be 
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utilised ; the new machıneıy should be an expansion of them. The 
presumption ıs that the latter has been framed ın response to 
genuine requirements. Already, without any general concerted 
action, there 1s a large and growing international organisation.* 
One application of this principle 1s that the Entente to which some 
of.the chief estates of the world are parties should be retained for 
peace purposes, and should be extended so as to form a true 
League of Nations. But—and this ıs an important qualificatron— 
while building upon existing institutions ıt ıs well to note new 
movements, new institutions, and practices still unrecognised; 
not to lose sight of agencies even if still obscure; to watch with 
care and sympathy what is actually and repeatedly done by 
private bodies and associations, particularly international gather- 
ings of working men. There is a presumption in a swiftly 
changing political world that institutions long existing do not fully 
meet present needs. Somewhere, it 1s probable, could we only see 
them, are agencies now unofficial and unrecognised, which are to 
be potent in the future; and the wise statesman 1s he who early 
discerns them. 

As to treaties designed to bring about a new international order, 
two general remarks may be made. It 1s of less importance that a 
large nifmber of States should sign them than that the parties to them 
should be really interested ın their maintenance, and should mean to 
observe them. An examination of many treaties, including the 
Hague Conventions, convinces me that the greater the number of 
signatories the more likely ıs there to be ambiguity ın the terms. 
How many imposing agreements have proved worthless because 
the operative words had, accidentally or designedly, two or three 
fe ee ee diplomacy preferred hiding disagreement to 
acing it. 

One further general observation. In almost every country are 
provisions, more or less complete, for legislative, judicial, and 
executive functions In every highly organised ‘international 
system, such as a federation or confederation, there 1s the same. In 
every imperfectly organised society—and such ıs the existing society 
of nations—there should be at least an approximation to (a) an 
international legislative body; (b) an international judicial body ; 
(c) an international executive; (d) an international body of laws; 
there are needed a brain, a voice, and a hand to execute. The attain- 
ment, perfect and complete, of these deszderata 1s perhaps ımpos- 
sible ın the course of this generation. It may be far off—perhaps 
it may never arrive But the approximate attainment of these 
objects may be practicable, and the time may have come, or may 
be approaching, for a great achievement of this kind, in the ways 
which I may be permitted hereafter to suggest. 
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* When this wai broke out there were about two hundred and fifty mternational 
organisations that had their seat of business at Brussels, dealing with every sort 
and kind of activity—commercial, industrial, scientific, literary, governmental] ”— 
{Looking Forward, p 15) It follows that we should “resume our constructive 
work at the pomt at which this war broke ıt off.” 


THE ENTENTE AND THE ALLIES OF 
GERMANY. 


INCE Mr Lloyd George’s statement in the spring that “‘ we 
have no quarrel with Austria,” which was followed by Mr. 
Bonar Law’s words on May 14th that ‘‘ no blow would seem 

so fatal to the Germans as the detachment of one of their allies,” 
the question of war policy towards Germany’s allies has grown in 
importance The anti-Austrian faction has done tts besteto extract 
promises from the Government committing them to the smashing 
policy, but in vain. In July, Mr. Balfour and Lord Robert Cecih 
reaffirmed the conciliatory attitude. President Wilson’s reply to the 
Pope, in which he declared ‘‘ the dismemberment of the empires,” 
amongst other extremist aims, to be ‘“‘ınexpedient and ın the 
end worse than futile, no proper basis for a peace of any kind, least 
of all for an enduring peace,” was another blow to the “‘ Serbo- 
phils.” Sir Edward Carson’s insistence ın a recent speech on the 
extreme desire for peace felt in Austria and Turkey, which was 
understood as being meant for consumption in those countries, 
and Mr. Balfoui’s speech of October goth gave them no engourage- 
ment. The attitude of these wild extremists is based primarily 
on deliberate repudiation of diplomacy as a factor ın war policy- 
The advocates of moderation, on the other hand, hold efficient 
statesmanship to be a vital instrument in the conduct of the war, 
and they welcome favourable utterances from the Government, 
because of their conciliatory effect on public opinion among the 
allies of Germany. 

Special significance has been given to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment by the fact that ıt has undoubtedly been approved by opinion 
in this country and in the countries of our Allies. Above all, 
many signs go to prove that it has had the desired effect of 
strengthening the pio-Entente elements in Austria. 

It might seem that the present crisis ın Italy has changed the 
situation, but the chief considerations remain unaltered, and the 
military predominance of the enemy should only serve to emphasise 
the power ot diplomacy as an effective war weapon in the hands 
of the Entente. The encouragement of Austria’s desire for peace 
1s one of the most conspicuous problems confronting our 
diplomacy The result of a successful solution would be that 
Austria would bring pressure to bear on Germany in the direction 
of moderate war aims, and the German Junkers would be forced 
io modify their objective. The conciliatory policy 1s opposed by 
some on the ground that the conditions underlying it are incom- 
patible with the conditions of a decisive settlement. This 1s a 
vital consideration. But in reality it 1s not impossible to find a 
solution which reconciles the apparently conflicting aims of each 
side, namely, (1) the defeat of militarism and the safeguarding of 
the rights of our Allies, and (2) the satisfaction of Austria’s claims 
in such a way that she will be encouraged ın her efforts for peace. 

The following proposal would seem to offer a solution on these 
lines :— a ' 

° 
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The recognition of the Austro-Hungarian frontier, the claims 
of the nationalities in the Empire being met by internal reforms, 
the restoration of Serbia, and the incorporation by her of Mon- 
tenegro, the port of Antivari being made a genuine economic 
outlet by the purchase of Spizza from Austria, the recognition of 
Bulgaria’s claims to her national frontiers, and, ın addition, (1) to 

e the so-called ‘‘ uncontested zone,” (2) to the Bulgarian parts of 
the recent Greek acquisitions ın Macedonia, and (3) to the part 
of the Dobrudja held by her in 1912, Bulgaria to abandon her 
present occupation of the contested zone, and of every part of the 
Kingdom of Serbia, Salonica to be internationalised, Roumania 
to be restored, and the rights of the Roumanians in Hungary to be 
met by autonomy for Transylvania 


What are the arguments advanced ın support of the pro-Austrian 
policy? It 1s, above all, a highly practical matter. Recent events 
in Austria show clearly how that country is gradually verging 
away from German control and the sway of German militarism. 
A new spirit of liberalism seems to be in the ascendant. It made 
its first appearance immediately after the access to power of the 
Emperor Charles, when, for the first time in three years, the 
representatives of the people were allowed to meet ın the Reichsrat. 
The Emperor’s speech from the throne at the opening of the 
Reichsrat was highly significant also, especially the following 
passages: ‘‘I am convinced that the happy development of con- 
Stitutional lıfe .. 1s not possible without expanding the Con- 
stitution and the administrative foundations of the whole of our 
public life, both ın the State and in the separate kingdoms and 
countries, especially Bohemia. . . . I trust that the recognition 
of your serous responsibilities for the formation of political 
conditions . . . will give you strength in union with me speedily 
to create conditions which will give scope, within the unity of the 
State, and while reliably safeguarding its functions, to the free 
national and cultural development of equally privileged peoples.” 
The order that speeches in the Reichsrat were to be printed in 
other languages besides German was another momentous event, 
and in this respect it ıs interesting to note that the German Socialist 
and Christian Socialist parties joined with the Slavs in supporting 
the bill against the Pan-Germans. The amnesty for political 
offenders, and the overthrow of the Clam-Martinitz Government 
by a coalition of Poles, Czechs, and Jugoslavs, were further 
victories of liberalism, and von Seidler’s repeated attempts to solve 
the nationality question are conclusive evidence that the Govern- 
ment realises the urgency of a solution. It1is true that von Seidler’s 
method of solution, namely by constitutional reform, has met with 
stubborn opposition from the nationalities concerned Thus, in 
July, when he tried to form from all the parties and nationalities 
an extra-Parliamentary Council of State for the reform of the con- 
stitution, the Czechs wrecked the scheme by refusing their support, 
and a similar attempt a short time afterwards by means of a 
Coalition Government of representatives of all the national parties 
failed also because of the opposition of the Czechs, Jugoslavs, 
Poles, and Christian Socialists. This second proposal was 
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evidently far-reaching in its scope, for the semı-official Fremden- 
blatt of August ist described ıt as follows: ‘‘It 1s not a question 
of slight alterations, but of the creation of a completely new systeni 
on the basis of national autonomy, with district divistons, such as 
would, however, retain the present frontiers of the Crown lands.” 
In spite of his unsuccessful attempts, von Seidler has not relaxed 
his efforts for reform. He made a highly important statement 
about the nationalities to the Constitutional Committee in the 
middle of July: ‘‘Self-government will be assured to every 
nationality within the political unity of the State.” There seems 
to be no doubt that the Austrian Government has realised that a 
change ın the constitution by means of the division of the State 
into autonomous units 1s inevitable. Even Professor Masaryk 
speaks now of national autonomy and federalism as a certainty. 

This change of attitude on the part of the Austrian Government 
is largely due to the effect of the moderate utterances of Entente 
statesmen. Austria wishes to bring herself into line with the 
liberal Western Powers. In this connection it 1s worth noticing 
the comment of the Neue Frere Presse on Lord Robert Cecil’s 
speech. It definitely repudiates the idea of external interference, 
but points out that ‘‘ the monarchy, like all other European States, 
1s even now 1n the throes of a change. While adhering to her 
present union with Hungary, she wants to find new principles for 
her national constitution.” A statement of Count Tisza in the 
Hungarian Chamber on September 12th is also significant: “I 
must earnestly warn the House that Austrian political factors make 
statements implying that they wish to claim the direct support of 
the Entente States for the regulation of the :mternal affairs of 
Austria. . . . Symptoms of disintegration are appearing ın 
Austria.” 

A further sign 1s found ın the bitter attacks of the German and 
Magyar Jingoes on the policy of the Austrian Government. On 
the other hand, the general feeling of hostility towards Germany 
that prevails ın Austria ıs universally recognised. Even a journal 
which ıs strongly opposed to the pro-Austrian policy adduces 
evidence ın support of this contention. The New Europe quotes 
the Secolo of August 26th as follows: ‘‘ That differences do exist 
between the two Empires is undoubted; the high military circles 
are painfully conscious of the yoke imposed on them by the German 
Command, while the Court of Charles does not get on with the 
Hohenzollerns, and in the masses of the people resentment against 
the Germans ıs acute.” The German reply to the Pope was the 
occasion for violent anti-German outbursts; for instance, Die Zett 
did not attempt to veil the deep disappointment which it felt, and 
openly took up President Wilson’s demand for the democratisation 
of the German political system, pointing out that “its best 
thinkers have for the last century recognised its obsoleteness and 
have fought against it and for the introduction of democracy.” 
The fact that such attacks are countenanced by the Government 
is a sure index to the state of tension between the two States. 
Even the Austrian Germans join ın the onslaught. Dr. Redlich, 
a prominent figure in the Austrian political world, and incidentally 
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a jurist of world fame, has started a campaign against the German 
Government’s air-raid and submarine policy. There are many 
signs that the hitherto intransigent German element realises the 
necessity of constitutional reform and ıs tending towards inter- 
racial conciliation. 

In Hungary the same movement towards liberalism 1s also 
evident, though it ıs in a less advanced stage than ın Austria. 
Hungary’s first aim in the path of ltberalism must be to demo- 
cratise herself and cast off the yoke of the Junkers. The overthrow 
of Tisza last, May was the first step in this direction; Tisza himself 
characterised the new Government as “‘ the beginning of a revolu- 
tion.” Franchise reform is the watchword of the new movement. 
The present Premier, Dr. Wekerle, 1s a man of recognised 
moderate views, and, according to him, ‘‘ the franchise programme 
is the foundation upon which true democracy will be based.” He 
has declared that he will go so far as to dissolve the House ın order 
to carry through this programme. 

The fact that the oppression of the nationalities 1s the inevitable 
and logical outcome of the autocratic political system of Hungary, 
and that a democratic régime will evolve automatically into a 
liberal policy towards the nationalities, has not been sufficiently 
recognised? In reality, the essence of the Magyar Junker system 
is that ıt 1s anti-democratic rather than anti-national. A leading 
article in Nepszava of August 8th throws interesting light on this 
matter: ‘‘ When Tisza sets out to defend Hungarian supremacy 
against the nationalities, he 1s really shielding the power of the 
Hungarian Junkers from the Hungarian masses. He acknow- 
ledges that the inner driving force of his politics 1s this fear of 
the Hungarian masses. . . . He detests the people, whether they 
happen to be Hungarian or Roumanian, Croatian or Slovak.” 

The good reception given to America’s reply to the Pope 1s 
valuable evidence of the strong anti-German feeling in Hungary. 
All the papers supporting the Government welcomed 1t and declared 
the German Government to be the obstacle to peace. For instance, 
Az Est wrote as follows: “ We have greeted President Wilson’s 
Note with joy, for we have found that we cannot doubt his 
sincerity. . . . We have understood the Note as opposing all dıs- 
integration and crippling of nations. That 1s why the Note has 
made such a good impression on all Hungarians.” The most 
violent attacks on German militarism are allowed to pass 
uncensored. It 1s almost incredible that one member of an alliance 
can allow its press to use such strong language about another ally 
as the following typical extract from Magyarorszag. After bitter 
invective against “‘the theories of violence” which rule over 
certain countries, “‘controlled exclusively by a prejudiced military 
caste,” ıt continues thus. ‘‘ These baneful growths must be 
eradicated. . . . We still hear a death rattle incitement to fighting, 
orders forcing us to murder, raving and violent stupidity seeking 
to drown ideas of peace and humiliating human nature and intelli- 
gence. . . . All this we owe to Prussian militarism.” 

The tension between Hungary and Germany has lately been 
clearly shown in the Hungarian attitude to the new- situation 
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created by events in Russia and Italy. The Government press 
urges that the policy of the Monarchy towards Germany must be 
rearranged on the basis of the principles advocated by Count 
Czernin, and it also coolly points out that Alsace-Lorraine, which, 
according to von Kuhlmann, is the only obstacle to peace, 1s a 
question which has no concern for the Monarchy. An event of 
still greater 1mportance must not be overlooked. Last month an 
article appeared ın Nepszava, publicly urging the conclusion of 
a separate peace. It is extraordinary that 1t should have been 
passed by the censor . 

It 1s not necessary to emphasise the economic straits ın which 
Austria-Hungary finds herself. The scarcity of food, which 1s 
being felt more and more acutely, ıs beginning to tell on the morale 
of the population, and their powers of resistance are rapidly nearing 
the breaking point. It 1s obvious that fear ot starvation has become 
one of the most potent factors ın Austrian policy. 

As to her attitude to peace and to the new international ideas 
advanced by the Entente, it ıs impossible to deny the sincerity 
which breathes through the utterances of the Emperor and his 
ministers. The Emperor’s first speech from the throne, emphasis- 
ing ‘the ready and conciliatory spirit’? of the Monarchy in regard 
to peace; the statements of the Premier and the Foreign Minister, 
proclaiming the readiness of the Government to conclude an 
honourable peace containing a guarantee for the assured develop- 
ment of the State; the Emperor’s reply to the Pope’s Note, with 
its emphatic endorsement of the principles of disarmament and 
arbitration; and Czernin’s important speech at Budapest at the 
beginning of October, showing that if these two factors of inter- 
nationalism are recognised “then every ground for territorial 
guarantees disappears °’—all these prove conclusively how con- 
cihatory Austria has become. It 1s obvious that she recognises 
that unless she gets peace quickly she 1s doomed. 

The possibilities for successful diplomatic treatment of this 
situation were for a short time recognised by the Entente, with 
good results. Friendly utterances of British statesmen were 
gradually working up a favourable atmosphere. The following 
comment by the official Fremdenblatt on Lord Robert Cecil’s 
speech 1s significant . “If the possibility offered itself that English 
Statesmen consider the road through Vienna practicable, we do 
not think we ought to oppose a blunt ‘no’ to such a way of looking 
at things’ But, unfortunately, this diplomatic offensive was not 
followed up, and the result of this lack of statesmanship 1s seen in 
the present military offensive of the Central Powers. The Italian 
campaign, in the view of the Austrian Press, 1s primarily a peace 
campaign. The Austrian Premier has stated ın the Upper House 
that, ın spite of their victories, the Central Powers adhere to their 
former peace terms. 

Besides being highly practical, the pro-Austrian policy has the 
further advantage of being in harmony with a just and stable 
settlement of the Balkan problems. Bulgaria, another ally of 
Germany who 1s obviously eager for peace, would be affected 
immediately by Austrian response to the conciliatory attitude of the 
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Entente. This would lead to corresponding action on her part, which 
would have an important effect in decreasing Germany’s military 
strength. It is argued that Bulgaria would not be inclined to throw 
in her lot on the side of the Entente, because she would thus lose 
the conquests which she has made in the war. But the 
annexationist party in Bulgaria is manifestly losing ground rapidly, 
and ıt is self-evident that Bulgaria, which ıs essentially a democratic 
State, would prefer to take her stand among the free peoples of 
Europe rather than as a vassal of Germany. The further argument, 
that Serbian interests would be betrayed, may be answered by 
pointing out that the detachment of Austria and Bulgaria from 
Germany 1s the surest way to the restoration of Serbia. Again, 
the only hope for the peacetul future of the Balkan States lies in the 
satisfaction of national aspirations. Both in Austria-Hungary 
and in the Balkans, autonomous frontiers must be national. 
Certainly, Serbia’s interests must be one of the paramount con- 
siderations of the Entente. We are fighting for the secure establish- 
ment of the rights of the smaller nationalities, and the rights of 
Serbia, who has fought so valiantly and faced unflinchingly such 
depths of suffering, must naturally be among the first to be recog- 
nised In this respect 1t must be admitted that the sentimental 
appeals of ome ‘‘ Serbophils”’ strike one as strangely out of place, 
in view of the fact that they are made by those who are directly 
responsible for Serbia’s terrible disaster. If Bulgaria’s legitimate 
claims had been recognised at the beginning of the war, Serbia 
would have been saved. As it 1s, the whole situation has changed 
now, and the detachment policy 1s urged as the only means of 
meeting Serbian national rights. 

Signs are not wanting that in Bulgaria the public attitude 
towards Germany 1s becoming increasingly hostile Bulgarians 
are beginning to feel that they have carried out their share of the 
war, and that therefore they need no longer continue to fight. 
Official utterances show that Bulgaria has no interest in German 
war aims. The participation of America in the war has had great 
effect on her outlook. The links between Bulgaria and the United 
States have always been strong, and the refusal of the Bulgarian 
Government to break off relations with America ıs clear proof 
that they have not been weakened by the war. 

The Russian Revolution and the adoption by the Russian 
Government of the formula “ no annexation ” has been the main 
element in the change of the Bulgarian attitude. Bulgarians no 
longer need to fear an Imperialist Russia entrenched on the Turkish 
Straits. The ruling out of Russia as a military force, which was 
the inevitable result of the Revolution, completely changes the 
situation. One of the main considerations ın the peace settlement 
is that Germany’s Berlin-Bagdad line should be severed. The anti- 
Austrians maintain that the only way to effect this 1s to create a 
strong Serbia and a strong Roumania to act as a barrier to German 
ambitions. Before the elimination of Russia this was a practical 
scheme, for the two States would have been supported effectively 
by Russia’s vast man-power, but now that this support can no 
longer be counted upon the whole scheme falls to pieces, unless 
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another factor ıs introduced, i.e., a friendly Bulgaria. This 1s 
the sine qua non of an effective severance of the Berlin-Bagdad 
line. The Balkan States will be a real barrier only when they can 
dispose of the military power of Bulgaria. 

To the argument of the anti-Austrians that ihe neutrality of her 
neighbours would be an advantage to Germany from the ecanomic 
point of view, ıt may be replied that ıt would surely be possible 
to take effective measures to prevent supplies from reaching Her. 
It 1s also urged that the conciliation policy would influence our 
smaller Allies in an adverse sense, and that to compensate them 
adequately for their losses we must continue to fight until we have 
so thoroughly beaten Austria that we are able to dismember her. 
In reply to this contention, ıt may be pointed out that the Central 
Powers cannot offer the Balkan States even as much as restoration ; 
that Russia, the natural protector of the Slavs, 1s unwilling to go 
on fighting for their ambitious aims; that our great partner, 
America, has expressly repudiated the dismemberment policy, 
that the continuation of the war until Austria 1s at her last gasp 
involves incalculable loss of life and treasure; and finally, that we 
have no conclusive proof that the national units really want in- 
dependence. This last point 1s very important. The speeches of the 
Slav representatives at the first meeting of the Reithsrat were 
obviously not those of men responsible to an electorate desirous of 
independence. Their appeal for Habsburg continuity was un- 
necessarily eloquent if, as ıt ıs argued, they forbore to advocate in- 
dependence only to save their lives, and moreover, it would have 
been extremely dangerous for their personal safety had they dared 
so flagrantly to oppose the aspirations of their followers. 

There are the further arguments that an undismembered Austria 
might remain pro-German, and that the German corridor would be 
inadequately severed by the mere restoration of Serbia and Rou- 
mania. This ıs the ciux of the whole matter. The question of security 
must be the main consideration. But a dismembered Austria cannot 
be proved to be compatible with a peaceful Europe. The small 
States which would be formed from her would not be strong 
enough to stand alone; difficult problems would arise in regard to 
safeguarding the rights of munorities and in readjusting the 
economic system; and there 1s the further 1mportant consideration 
that partition would involve vast gains to Germany through the 
incorporation by her of all the German-speaking districts. 

On all these grounds Federalism 1s advanced as the solution 
most ın harmonv with a settlement aimed at securing stability in 
the future. And it ıs urged also as an essential factor in the present 
situation. The political conditions which we have attempted to 
sketch prove, beyond doubt, that a new spirit has awakened in the 
Monarchy, and that a genuine tederal system has become a practical 
matter. It 1s not surprising that the new Austria, moving in the 
direction of sound freedom in the home sphere and of inter- 
nationalism in the foreign sphere, has inspired President Wilson 
to record his notable protest against ‘‘the dismemberment of 
Empires.” 

. Norr BUXTON. 


THE GREEK WHITE BOOK. 


F OUR groups of diplomatic documents have now been published 
on Greek affairs. the White Book, the Speeches made 1n the 
Roulé on August 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1917; the telegrams that 

passed between Constantine and his family and Berlin during 1916 

and the early months of 1917, and the communications that were 

sent to Petrograd from Russian representatives abroad ın regard to 
the attitude qf Greece during the first year of the war. The first two 
groups will be shortly published ın full, in an English translation, 

. by the Anglo-Hellenic League; the third appeared in the Messager 

d’Athénes of October ath and 5th, 1917, the fourth in the 

Manchester Guardian of December 7th, 1917. 

The principal contents of the White Book are documents 
connected with the Serbian Treaty, which has now for the first time 
been fully published with the consent of Serbia. 

A preliminary Protocol of Alliance was made as early as May 5th, 
‘1913. There was also a first Military Convention on May 14th. 
But those two documents were vitally changed, and the final Treaty 
of Alliance and the final Military Convention were both signed on 
June ist, oh the eve of the second Balkan War. 

We have been long aware what was the contention of King 
Constantine and of the Zaimis Ministry, by which they sought to 
justify the desertion of Serbia. Their contention was that the 
Treaty between Serbia and Greece was purely a Balkan Treaty, in 
1egard to war between Greece and Bulgaria, and that ıt was not 
applicable when Bulgaria was an Ally of another Power, Austria. 
It is interesting to notice that for the original Protocol of Alliance, 
and for the first Military Convention, this argument would have 
been true. Article 1 of the first Military Convention says ‘‘In 
case of war between Greece and Bulgaria, or between Serbia 
and Bulgaria,’ and there ıs no mention of a third Power. 
But this point was entirely changed ın the final Military 
Convention The first Article of the Mulitary Convention 
of June rst says: ‘‘ In case of war between one of the Allied Powers 
and a third Power (kaè rpirns Suvdéuews), 1n the circumstances con- 
templated by the Treaty of Alliance, or ın the case of sudden attack 
by Bulgaria,” Greece and Serbia promise each other reciprocal 
military support So, too, by the Fourth Article, ‘‘1f Gieece 
should be placed ın the necessity of defending herself against an 
attack of another Power than Bulgaria,” she ıs none the less obliged 
to hasten to the help of Serbia should Serbia be at the same time 
attacked by Bulgaria. The same obligation is laid on Serbia. 

There is thus no doubt that, under the June ist Military Con- 
vention, the case which arose ın the autumn of 1915 was applicable. 
The only doubt 1s as to whether Greece ought not to have entered 
the war in August, 1914. That was a difficult question, which 
Venizelos, as ıs shown by the documents published in the White 
Book, considered carefully. In deciding not to enter the war when 
Austria first attacked Serbia, but to maintain a friendly armed 
neutrality, he relied on Article 5 of the Convention of June Ist, 
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Which laid down that Article 1 did not apply unless the power that 
declared war had previously obtained the consent of its Ally. The 
Austro-Serbian dispute had taken its course without consultation 
or agreement with Greece. It might, indeed, be retorted that Serbia 
had not declared war on Austria, but Austria on Serbia. The 
second ground on which Venizelos based his decision was more 
cogent. Article 1 of the Convention of June 1st contained a vague 
and badly worded reference to the Treaty of Alliance of the same 
date, which restricted and conditioned its application. In war with 
a third power, military help was only obligatory “im the circum- 
stances contemplated by the Treaty of Alliance.” There is no 
doubt that the Treaty of Alliance contemplates war with Bulgaria - 
as a presupposition for any military action. A case, too, had 
already arisen in which Serbia showed that she accepted this inter- 
pretation of the Treaty. Greece expected a war with Turkey in 
June, 1914, before there was any question of the European War. 
The cession of the Islands was still a matter of dispute, and 
persecuted Greeks were flocking from Asia Minor as refugees. 
‘Greece asked Serbia what she would do if there were a Greco- 
Turkish war. The Serbian Government has not given its own 
account of the answer it made, so that the full data for passing 
judgment are not before us. We can only balance thé version of 
Constantine’s party, as represented by Stratos’ speech of August 
in the Boulé, and G. F. Abbott’s articles in the National Weekly 
(March roth, 1917), and that of Venizelos, as also given in the 
Boulé of August 27th. It appears to be the fact that the Serbian 
Government discouraged Greece from declaring war on the ground 
that its own Army was exhausted by the Balkan Wars, and that 
Bulgaria might well take advantage of a Greco-Turkish conflict, with 
the result that Serbia would be drawn into the war. For this reason 
the Serbian Government made representations ın Constantinople 
to the effect that ıt could not remain indifferent in face of an attack 
by Turkey on Greece. Serbia, however, did not admit that the 
Treaty and Convention imposed any obligation on her beyond 
friendly armed neutrality unless Bulgaria were also involved in 
the war. 

In regard to the attack by Bulgaria in the autumn of I1915— 
inevitable and long discussed—Articles 1 and 4 of the Convention 
undoubtedly applied. It might be urged that ıt was a piece of bad 
luck for Greece that these words about a third Power had been 
put into the Convention ; that Greece had never realised that such a 
contingency could arise. The truth is exactly the contrary. The 
White Book contains the despatches that passed between the Greek 
Minister at Belgrade and the home Government of Greece when 
those changes were being made in the Serbian Treaty between 
May 14th and June rst, 1913. It must have been interesting for the 
Serbian authorities to read these despatches, which show that Greece - 
was reluctant to sign the Treaty and Military Convention with the 
changes that were inserted. As M. Alexandropoulos, the Greek 
Minister at Belgrade, wrote to his home Government, the clauses 
introduced ın regard to ‘‘a third Power ” were disadvantageous to 
‘Greece, and in the interests of Serbia, inasmuch as Serbia had moie 
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frontiers and more chances of collision with other Powers. Serbia’ 
was likely in particular to come into collision with Austria. There 
was considerable correspondence, but without effect. On May 26th. 
it was reported to Athens that the Serbs insisted, arguing that if 
Bulgaria only had been ın view, they would have had no need of 
the Greek Alliance. On May 30th, Coromulds, the Greek Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, wrote to Alexandropoulos that Bulgaria was 
threatening an attack, and that the whole situation would be ruined 
unless the Alliance was made. With the assent of Kin 
Constantine, who had succeeded to the throne, he cabled, “‘ Sign 
at once.” The Treaty was accordingly signed on June rst. 

From the speeches made by Repoulis and Politis in the Boulé 
in August, we further learn that at the Crown Council at which 
that decision was taken, with King Constantine in the chair, the 
situation was fully explained, and Austria was actually mentioned 
by name. Venizelos and Repoulis were at the Crown Council, and 
there ıs thus no question of hearsay evidence. It ıs the fact that 
Greece obtained Serbian help, and all ıt won by the Treaty of 
Bucarest, on the basis of that alliance against “a third Power,” 
on the understanding that the Treaty was valid against a united 
Austria and Bulgaria. 

To the Zaimis Cabinet and to the world, Constantine, knowing 
the facts, hed The Treaty, he said, did not apply. The question 
wul naturally be asked, why somebody ın the Cabinet did not send 
for the Treaty and read it. It so happens that the permanent 
officials of the Greek Foreign Office, who come well out of the whole 
business, implored the new Ministry to read the Treaty. The only 
answer that Zaimis made to Politis, the Permanent Undei- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, was this ‘‘ Don’t waste my tıme,” 
he said, ‘“‘ over such matters. What use would it be for me to read 
the Treaty, since I came into the Government with the express 
object of repudiating ıt?” Thus it was that King Constantine and 
his party adopted the German policy of repudiating ‘‘ scraps of 
paper.’’ Venizelos saw that ‘‘ Greece was too small a Power ’’—to 
use his own words—‘ to commit so great an infamy ’’ — sèv ive 
ÈTLTETPAPHÉVOV eis TA papa apdtyn và aduvovv peydAas drystas 

Is there any wonder that, as we also discover from the White 
Book, these ‘‘saviours of Greece” lied once again when the 
Germans demanded that Fort Rupel, commanding the passes at the 
top of the Struma Valley and the entrance into Eastern Macedonia, 
should be handed over to them? The correspondence 1s interesting 
as showing how diplomacy takes trouble to keep within the letter 
of the truth, while really lying. On May 26th of 1916, Fort Rupel 
was seized about midday by the Bulgarians and Germans. That 
night, at about eight, the Greek Minister in Berlin, Theotokis, who 
throughout acted the personal friend and agent of Constantine, 
cabled: ‘‘ I have reason to believe that the Germans and Bulgars 
are going to seize Rupel.” On the next day, May 27th, 
Skouloudis, the Greek Prime Minister, who by that time had 
become one of the inner circle of Constantine’s friends, made a 
formal protest to Germany and Bulgaria against their sudden 
anvasion of Greece, and demanded, in stern language, :mmediate 
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evacuation. And a little later he made a formal speech in the 
Boulé, in which he maintained, ın the most categorical way, that 
the seizure was not made by agreement with the Greek Govern- 
ment, and actually quoted Theotokis’s cable of the 26th to prove 
that “ Our Ambassador in Berlin did not know ıt even down to the 
evening of the 26th.” “ A fortiori,’ his argument ran, “ we 
inocent people at Athens could not have known.” 

What did really happen? In the first place ıt has been made 
clear, since the appearance of the White Book, by the publication 
of the private despatches sent by the Minister of Way at Athens to 
the Higher Command at Salonica, and the private Army orders 
thereupon issued by the Salonica Staff to the Commanding Officers 
of the units concerned (see Patris, September 16th, 17th, 1917), 
that the Skouloudis Government had determined to'allow the 
German-Bulgarian forces to occupy Eastern Macedonia as early as 
March. Strict orders are given that no resistance 1s to be offered 
them, and that Fort Rupel, among other points, 1s to be evacuated. 
It may be argued, however, that these precautions do not necessarily 
imply any agreement with Germany, or foreknowledge of her plans. 
On May 22nd, however, four days before Rupel was seized, both 
the German and Bulgarian Ministers announced formally, and in 
detail, their immediate intention to seize Rupel. *Skouloudis 
received these letters three days before the capture, and on the 
same day he answered them. He made quite a long letter of his 
answer by repeating in it the whole substance of the German 
Minister’s letter. “I have received,” it ran, “the communiqué 
which your Excellency has done me the honour of sending, to the 
effect that,” repeating the provisions of the communiqué, and 
adding at the end, “I take note of the assurances contained in your 
communiqué, and beg to remain, your obedient servant.” Thus 
Skouloudis avoided saying directly to Germany that he agreed to 
the capture of Rupel, and felt himself at liberty, therefore, to plead 
afterwards that ıt was not done “by agreement with the Greek 
Government.” Further, ın his defence he does not directly say he 
did not know of it, but implies ıt by his statement that Theotokis 
did not know of it! He has thus kept within the letter of the truth, 
while giving a totally false impression. It 1s interesting further 
to notice that these documents, although asked for by the Per- 
manent Officials of the Greek Foreign Office, were not shown to 
them or deposited there until Skouloudis left office. 

Greece has been staggered by this record of treachery. 
On August 25th, 1917, a week after the publication of the White 
Book, Souris brought out the first number of “6 Popyds” which had 
appeared since the massacres of December rst and 2nd, 1916. 
The Greek, which, with its rhymed political verses, has for thirty- 
one years maintained the Aristophanic tradition at Athens, devotes 
its whole number to a satire on ‘‘ The Saviours,’”’ as Constantine’s 
party styled themselves :— 


“ A Hellenism of third-rate Saviours, 
A Hellenism of mediz:val methods, 
Fmerges from a White Book, 
: Publicly spattered with mud 


THE GREEK WHITE BOOK. » 
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In the pages of a White Book, 

It 1s presented to the World’s eyes, 
Naked without a fig leaf, 

In the grip of its Black Saviours,”’ 


Such indignation ıs natural and proper jor Venizelists. For 
them the one fact that emerges from the White Book ıs that 
Hellenism has been dragged ın the mire, and that men have been 
found ın Greece willing to act as the King’s tools It 1s a note- 
worthy tribute to the tiue spirit of Greece that neither in the White 
Book, nor i the speeches delivered in the Boulé by Venizelos and 
his ministers, 1s there any hint of reproach to the Entente, or a 
suggestion that we are ın the least to blame for the success of the 
pro-German movement. Yet for us, as we read through the whole 
series of documents, the dominant impression 1s that this movement 
would have had no success at all if fortune and our blunders had 
not played into Constantine’s hands, and given him an unlooked- 
for chance of posing as Monarch by the grace of God. Seldom in 
history has so ordinary a brain been enabled to play so big a part 

It 1s clear that from the beginning of the war Constantine was 
heart and soul on the side of Germany. On August 7th, 1914, 
he telegraphed personally that his sympathy and his political 
opinions Ta hım to the Kaiser’s side, that the naval supremacy 
of the Entente in the Mediterranean would make ıt useless for him 
to declare war definitely against it, and that he would help more if 
he maintained a friendly neutrality, that, in the meantime, he 
promised not to attack either Bulgaria or Turkey, unless they 
injured his local Balkan interests. If it ever could have been argued 
that Constantine was playing with the Katser in the same way as he 
was playing with the Entente, the decipherment of the series of 
secret cables, which passed between the palace at Athens and Berlin 
from the early months of 1916 onwards, puts this interpretation out 
of the question. Constantine ıs shown in them to have been in 
constant communication with the German General Staff, urging on 
a Macedonian offensive. 

Yet it 1s equally clear, both from the speech of Venizelos ın the 
Boulé and from the diplomatic despatches published by Trotsky, 
that from the beginning of the war to the end of February, 1915, 
Greek public opinion was unanimously on the side of the Entente; 
that during this period Greece made more than one sincere offer 
to come into the war on reasonable conditions; and that substantial 
help was actually given to Serbia, in the way of arms, munitions, 
and transport facilities. 

Through this period Constantine did not dare to come out into 
the open and show his hand He was still the constitutional 
monarch, who gave his views and raised his objections, but 
recognised that he could only act on the advice of his ministers. 
The chief weapon he used at that time was indecision. As Venizelos 
said to him more than once ‘‘ Your Majesty, it 1s always happening 
that you agree with what I say when I am there, but that the 
moment I am gone you change your mind!”’ Thus when the first 
scheme for a joint attack on the Dardanelles appeared to Constan- 
tine to be becoming dangerously practical, and he wished to draw 
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båck, he informed our naval representative at the end of August, 
1914, that he could take no decision without Venizelos’s consent. 
When the second Dardanelles scheme took shape at the beginning 
of 1915, Constantine rested his opposition to it on the ground that 
the General Staff thought ıt unsound from the military point of 
view. Even when he pushed this opposition so far as to accept the 
1esignation of Venizelos, he was not acting against the Constitu- 
tion. He was within his rights in insisting on a General Election 
on the question of war or peace. It 1s still doubtful whether 
Constantine encouraged the Gounaris Government that succeeded’ 
Venizelos to think that ıt could make renewed offers to fhe Entente, 
or whether he had already taken Gounaris into his confidence, and 
the offers were insincere. In any case there was no whisper of 
repudiating the Serbian Treaty till the end of August, 1915. It 
was only then, when his illness had increased his popularity, when 
the German propaganda had given him a Press, and our military 
blunders and credulous intrigues with Bulgaria had given him a 
Party, that Constantine showed his colours. ‘‘ For internal 
affairs,’’ he told Venizelos, ‘‘ he was responsible to Parliament and 
the people. In foreign affans and on great national questions, he 
must himself be the judge, as he was responsible to God alone.”’ 

Greece has been the point where constitutional problems with 
wider application than to Greece have been working themselves 
out. The question has been forcing itself on English minds 
whether the vague guarantees of our Constitutional Monarchy are 
applicable to any country except our own, where they are inter- 
preted by the struggle of centuries. 

The Royalist paper, * Néa ‘Hpépa,” which 1s still anti-Venizelist, 
though no longer under such bitter Royalist editorship as before, 
made, on August 28th, the following comment on the revelations 
of the Greek White Book. “One may be justified,” it said, ‘‘ to 
infer that certain’ definite imperfections of the Greek Constitution 
were the primary and fundamental starting-point of the profound 
crisis which was experienced in Greece. A Constitution such as 
the present, so little capable of serving as a guarantee to the 
harmonious co-operation of the State authorities, 1s a dangerous. 
Constitution ” 


Ronatp M. Burrows. 
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A PLEA FOR HIGHER INCOME-TAX. 


T HE view has been recently expressed that to raise the general 
rate of income-tax above tts present level would involve 
serious danger to the economic strength of the State. If 
this view 1s acted upon, ıt will not be possible to draw ın the fourth 
year of war any materially increased contribution from taxation, 
and by far the larger part of the cost will need to be financed, as 
it has been hitherto, by loans. I propose to argue that that policy 
would be a mistaken one, and that the case for a greatly increased 
imcome-tax¥ 1s much stronger than 1s generally supposed. 

It 1s now tolerably well understood that the resources which the 
Government needs for the conduct of the war are real things and 
Services, and that “money ”? is merely a piece of machinery 
through which these things and services are procured. From this 
fact can be deduced four principal criteria, which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s methods of war finance ought, so far as pos- 
sible, to satisfy. Furst, ın view of the enormous volume of re- 
sources that the war requires, these methods should be so devised 
as to stimulate as much as possible, or, alternatively, to diminish 
as little as possible, the productivity of the country’s industry—the 
aggregafe mass of resources, that 1s to say, which flows into being 
—so long as the war lasts. Secondly, they should be so devised 
as to reduce as far as possible the quantity of those resources that 
are absorbed in the private service of individual citizens, and so 
made unavailable for the Government. The better these two 
critena are fulfilled, the larger, it ıs plain, will be the balance of 
real resources available for the conduct of the war. Thirdly, the 
method of war finance should be so arranged as to exercise the 
smallest possible reflex influence in checking the productivity of 
the nation’s industry ın future years after peace has returned. 
Lastly, they should distribute the burden of war costs as 
“ equitably ’’ as possible among different groups and classes of 
the country’s citizens. Leaving aside loans raised abroad, I shall 
try, in the following pages, to compare the advantages of income- 
tax and domestic loans from the standpoint of each of these four 
criteria, 

The first criterion is the effect upon productivity during the 
war. It ıs here that common opinion ıs apt to find a 
dominating superiority in the policy of loans. Mr. Bonar 
Law, for example, has several times resisted a demand for 
increased taxation on the ground that to impose more taxes 
would dry up the source from which loans can be obtained. 
The intention behind the somewhat ambiguous phrases in 
which he has clothed this argument ıs, presumably, that un- 
duly high taxes would cause people to reduce their produc- 
tive activity and, therefore, the flow of resources upon which the 
State must, in one way or another, draw for its war needs. And 
this view is the more readily accepted because ıt appears at first 
sight to follow from a well-known commonplace in the theory of 
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taxation. For it ıs generally agreed that a very heavy income-tax 
—and it 1s upon income-tax that the practical issue chiefly turns— 
maintained as a part of the regular tax system of any one country, 
is likely ın the long run to drive capital abroad, check saving, 
possibly lessen enterprise, and so cumulatively bring about a 1e- 
duction ın national output. Of a very heavy income-tax imposed as 
a permanent thing, this ıs, no doubt, ın some measure true. But 
a very heavy income-tax imposed temporarily for the special pur- 
poses of an unprecedented war is quite different, and may well 
act quite differently. A heavy tax, if it ıs expected to last, checks 
investment, because people realise that a large part of the fruits 
of any investment they may make will be taken away from them. 
But, 1f the tax 1s not expected to last, they do not look for this to 
happen. It 1s not the levy actually made ın the first year or two 
of a new tax that lessens production, for the savings that are 
yielding income then have already been made, it ıs the fear that 
this levy will be continued. Thus, any high tax known to be 
temporary will be free from most of the restrictive influence of a 
similar tax looked upon as permanent. Moreover, a tax levied 
during a war—or, more accurately during this war—is less ın- 
jurious than any other temporary tax. It cannot drive capital 
abroad, because foreign investment 1s strictly controlled by 
Treasury rules. and the chance that it will lead to diminished 
effort on the part of the business community 1s greatly lowered by 
the influence of patriotic sentiment. On the whole, therefore, the 
common fear that large war taxes would seriously check con- 
temporaneous production seems to be unfounded. In this respect, 
the method of taxes 1s substantially on a par with the method of 
loans. 

The second criterton 1s the effect on the quantity of the 
country’s productivity that ıs absorbed ın the service of private 
persons and so made unavailable for the conduct of the war. Here 
comparison between taxes and loans yields a more definite result. 
When money ıs definitely taken from a person by taxation, he 1s 
much more inclined to meet the levy by economy than he 1s when 
the same amount of money 1s borrowed from him at good interest ; 
he ıs much less inclined to continue his former scale of expendi- 
ture and to boirow what 1s necessary for that purpose from his 
bank. Under wai taxes, ın short, the persons who directly con- 
tribute towards the Government’s levy will check their private pu- 
chases more than they will do under war loans. This is not, 
indeed, an adequate account of what happens. For, under war 
loans, the mere fact that the people who contribute towards them 
borrow from banks and diminish their expenditure less than 
under the other plan, means that prices in general tend to rise 
higher: and this forces other people to contract their purchases 
more. Thus the aggregate superiority of war taxes ın keeping 
down the private purchases of the community as a whole 1s less 
than ıt appears to be when attention 1s concentrated upon tts direct 
effects alont. Still there 1s, undoubtedly, some superiority : the 
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check to private purchases under a tax system will be somewhat 
greater than under a loan system. 

The third criterion 1s the effect upon productivity in future 
years after the war 1s over. In this connection it 1s sometimes 
supposed that the loan method, since it will leave ‘‘ capitalists ” 
better off, will make it easier for them to finance the return of 
industry to its normal peace activities. A moment’s reflection, 
however, will show that capitalists’ resources, when locked up in war 
loan stock, are really no more available for this purpose than they 
would have been if they had been taken away through taxes. It 
is true that holdings of war loan stock would fuinish convenient 
security upon which resources could be borrowed from banks; but 
theie should be no real difficulty in enabling business houses which 
could make good use of bank credit ın the period of reconstruction 
to obtain ıt without the deposit of this type of collateral. The 
really relevant consideration 1s quite different. It ıs obvious that 
the more extensively loans are employed now, the higher the 
national debt will be, and, therefore, the larger the taxation needed 
to provide interest upon it. Now, if we leave out of account loans 
raised abroad, ıt 1s obvious that, to the nation taken as a single 
unit, the payment of interest out of taxes upon war loan stock ıs a 
mere transference within the country from one set of people to 
another, and, therefore, involves no direct cost beyond adminis- 
trative expenses. But, though this is so, ıt does not follow that 
the creation of a large inteinal non-remunerative debt 1s a matter 
of indifference. On the contrary, the existence of such a debt may 
have a considerable indirect effect upon productivity. The taxes 
that must be imposed to serve the debt will not be temporary taxes, 
but must be maintained for a long tıme. When they are :mposed, 
therefore, those mulcted by them must look forward to their con- 
tinuance—in an era when, presumably, the restrictions upon 
investment abroad will be largely removed and the stimulus of war 
patriotism will have weakened. Though, therefore, these taxes, as 
compared with those which it would have been necessary to levy 
during the war if ıt had been financed directly by taxation, will, 
of course, be small, they may nevertheless be expected to dis- 
courage business activity and, therewith, to exercise a distinct 
check upon production. From the standpoint, therefore, of 
national output after the war 1s over, the policy of financing the 
war by taxes levied at the tıme has a decided advantage over the 
policy of financing it by loans. 

There remains the comparative effect of the two methods upon 
the way in which the real burden of war costs 1s distributed. This 
1s a somewhat complicated matter. Broadly speaking, however, 
we may lay ıt down that the tax method 1s likely to hit the better- 
to-do more severely, and the poorer classes less severely, than the 
loan method. One dominant reason for this ıs plain Owing to 
the small margin of income that it 1s practicable to take from the 
poor, the vast resources needed for the war must in theemain come 
from the relatively rich., If they are taken in taxes, that finishes 
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the transaction. But, if they are taken in loans, interest will be 
paid on them afterwards, and, since the aggregate mass of this 
interest 1s a relatwwely small sum, it 1s practicable to raise a larger 
propoition of ıt by taxes on the poor. Of course, this need not be 
done. It may be that the funds needed to serve the war debt will 
be obtained exclusively by taxes on the rich. Most people, how- 
ever, will agree that this is unlikely. Since the loan method un- 
doubtedly makes it possible to throw a larger part of the burden 
on the shoulders of the poo1, it 1s probable that, under that 
method, a larger part of the buiden will actually be thrown upon 
them. But besides this fairly obvious tendency, there ıs a more 
subtle one. It has been shown above that, under the loan method, 
some reduction of private purchases will be brought about ın- 
directly through a forcing up of prices. In other words, that 
method carries with ıt a concealed tax upon all purchases diiectly 
proportioned to their amount. But taxation proportioned to ex- 
penditure imposes an abnormally heavy buiden upon the 
poor. Hence, the complete effect of the loan method upon 
distribution will be distinctly less favourable to the poor than ıt 
might be thought to be at first sight. On the whole, tt is likely 
to throw upon them a rather larger proportion of the costs of the 
war than they are accustomed to bear of the ordinary costs of 
government; whereas the tax method would throw upon them a 
proportion much smaller than this. 

This conclusion, however, does not as yet enable us to decide 
which of the two methods conforms best to my fourth criterion. 
For that criterion was a distribution of burden as ‘‘ equitable ” as 
possible; and we have still to decide what ‘‘ equitable ” in this 
connection means. Here we are on ground outside economics 
proper. To my mind, however, theie is no reason to hesitate 
about our conclusion. In this war men have been required 
to give of their physical strength, not in equal proportions, but 
from each his all. There has been no question of proportionate 
sacrifice between men of fuller and of emptier Irves. Indeed, the 
strong have been taken and the weak rejected. There is no reason 
for any different distribution in the summons to financial strength. 
The ideally equitable plan would be that the rich should surrender 
the whole surplus by which thei income exceeds that of the poor. 
Nothing so stringent as this 1s, of course, practically in debate. 
But, for those who agree that this or something like ıt 1s what 
“equitable ’’ ın war time means, theie will be no difficulty in 
deciding that, so far as the argument has hitherto proceeded, the 
tax method conforms much more closely than the loan method to 
the last of my four criteria, 

-The general result of this discussion, then, 1s plain. In their 
effect upon production during the course of the war there 1s little 
to choose between the two methods; but, when tested by each of 
the other three criteria, the tax method stands out as definitely 
superior (Che popular impression that loans are the natural 
and proper way of financing the war, and that those who advocate 
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a more extended use of taxation have to overcome a strong 
prima facie presumption against them, ıs therefore unfounded. 
Taxes are the natural and proper method of war finance; loans are 
a substitute and a pts aller, to be kept within the narrowest prac- 
ticable bounds. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s reluctance to 
impose more taxation 1s unjustified, and finds little support when 
the problem 1s submitted to analysis. 

This, however, does not exhaust what has to be said. It was 
implied in an earlier paragraph that for piactical purposes more 
taxation dufing the war means an increased rate of income-tax 
But to all proposals that the already high level of this tax should 
be still further raised, ıt may be objected—it was objected by Mr 
Bonar Law’s predecessor in office—that the structure of the British 
income-tax 1s so unfair as between different groups of taxpayers 
that any further increase ın its general rate would be intolerable 
When the tax stood at 6d. ın the £, ıt did not greatly signify that 
a man with a wife and sıx small childien paid the same as an unen- 
cumbered bachelor with an equal income But, with the rate at 
5s. in the £, the need for proper allowances for the different cir- 
cumstances of different contributors—allowances much more elabo- 
rately wofked out than the petty abatement for children now in 
vogue—has become imperative; and, until these allowances have 
been introduced into the scheme of the tax, the present rate, ıt 1s 
argued, 1s the absolute limit of what can be borne. Now ıt ıs, of 
course, perfectly true that the existing structure of the British 
income-tax 1s bad. But this is only an argument for refusing to 
raise more money by means of ıt upon the assumption that it 1s 
impossible to make that structure better. And that assumption 1s 
quite unwarranted. It 1s, indeed, sometimes pleaded that, with its 
depleted staff, the Treasury cannot be expected, in the middle of 
a great war, to devise a new and perfect scheme of income-tax. 
But a perfect scheme of income-tax ıs not wanted. The changes 
that are necessary ın order to make the existing scheme a 
proper instrument for raising a largely increased contribution to- 
wards the war are simple. First, an income of any amount— 
£10,000, for example—held by a bachelor should be treated as 
one income of £10,000, and an equal income held by a man with 
a wife and six young children should be treated as, say, five 
incomes of £2,000 each, and taxed on the scale proper to incomes 
of that size. Secondly, either directly or through a modification 
of the super-tax, the rate of progression, as incomes increase, 
should be steepened very considerably. If these two things were 
done, no effectrve appeal to equity could be made against such a 
raising of the general scale of the income-tax as would double, or 
even more than double, 1ts present yield. The plea that adminis- 
trative difficulties make ıt impracticable to introduce changes of 
this kind now ıs one that may rightly be met with scepticism 
If the will were there, 1t would be found easy to fashion the ma- 
chinery. The real obstacle ıs the inertia of Government. Unfor- 
tunately, that obstacle ıs one which mere reasoning may not prove 
spectacular enough to overcome. 

A. C. Picov. 


* WITH THE SERBIANS IN CORSICA. 


AVE for one event of the first historic importance—the birth 
of Napoleon—the island of Corsica has been little more 
than a name to the majority even of travelleis, but the 

revolutions of time have twice brought to its shores the salvage 
from a distant European catastrophe. Early in the eighteenth 
century a body of Greek refugees took refuge there from Turkish 
oppression, settling in a little village on the coast which 1s still 
Greek by tradition, though by tradition only. In thè beginning 
of 1916 the first boatload of another group of refugees from the 
same troubled district of Europe landed ın the island. The little 
town of Ajaccio and two inland villages in its neighbourhood 
have thus become the scene of a most interesting experiment ın 
war-relief, and, more important, a centre of Serbian homes and 
Serbian national life, till the refugees are able to return to their 
own country. 

It was in the autumn of 1915 that a number of English workers, 
sent out by various societies to help Serbians,found themselves 
stranded in Salonika. Those who had been destined for hospitals 
in Serbia—mainly Scottish Women’s Hospital wofkers—had 
arrived just as the line to their various destinations was cut by the 
enemy. There was nothing for them to do but await developments, 
with the prospect of a return to England if the enemy advance 
continued. As all the world knows, it did continue, and step by 
step the Serbian army retreated before its onslaught until the 
whole of the country was in enemy hands, and it became clear 
that no work would be possible ın the country itself. But the 
opportunity to give aid came in an unexpected way. As the 
Serbians fled before the German advance they divided into two 
main streams. One of these, travelling chiefly on foot, went with 
the retreating army through Albania The story of their terrible 
hardships will be taken up later. The other group, chiefly 
Southern Serbs and Macedonians, who from theu position had 
longer warning, fled to the uncut portion of the line to the south. 
In the early weeks of December these began to arrive in Salonica. 
During that month Salonica station yard witnessed the strangest 
of strange sights. From the night trains the 1efugees poured. 
They filled the cafés round, sitting or lying at full length on 
benches, tables, and floor—men, women, and children huddled 
together. They overflowed from the cafés out into the square, and 
there, unwilling to leave, and unable to remove their baggage, 
they camped ın the wintry rain and slush and waited for the dawn. 
A family’s bundles, rolled up in brightly coloured Serbian rugs 
and carpets, were pitched ın circles, arranged as beds, and then 
and there put to use. Boxes of all shapes and sizes, bedsteads, 
perambulators, stoves—things, 1t seemed, seized at random at the 
moment of flight—littered the ground. The weirdness of the scene 
was enhanced by the light from the camp fires, round which sat 
soldiers even then singing Serbian songs, while others lay any- 
where about the square, wrapped in a blanket, and slept. The 
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passer-by had to go warily to avoid treading on weary, prostrate 
forms. Here and there a few Macedonian peasants, with oxen and 
a wagon, formed a little group by themselves. They had 
‘“ trekked ’’ all the way with what possessions they could load. 
behind the half-starved cattle. 

The scene was characteristic of war, both in its superficial 
picturesqueness and in its actual tragedy. Immediate relief was 
urgent, and one of the first to meet the need was the wife of the 
Russian Minister at Athens, who got permission to erect some 
large tents,*obtained through the Serbian Consul, ın the giounds. 
of the Russian Hospital. Here the people were received, crowded 
sometimes on boards or hay, more often on the bare ground. Food 
was given twice a day from the hospital kitchen, so that the bare 
essentials were secured.* 

The two night trains, which arrived at any time from 10 p.m. 
to 4 a.m., continued for three or four weeks to bring refugees into. 
the town, in numbers varying from 40 to 200 or 300 nightly. 
These were met on the platform, given tea and bread, and either 
taken till morning to the cafés near or put into a tent erected on 
the station premises till transfer was possible. The move to the 
Russian Haspital on large motor lorries, willingly lent by the 
French, British, and Serbian authorities, was made the next day. 
The refugees had lost so much that nothing could persuade them 
to be separated, even for that short journey, from the belongings 
they had saved. Bundles and families must go together or they 
would not go at all, so the lorries were piled high above their 
sides with baggage of all descriptions, with men, women and 
children sitting tucked into the odd spaces and cracks, and thus 
went over the bumpy Salonica roads to their destination. It 
was really miraculous that no one ever fell off and that no bones 
were ever broken. The new-comeis on arrival at the camp were 
taken to a tent set apart to receive them and allot them to spaces 
in the tents, of which a daily register was kept, a helper at once 
seeing they had sufficient 100m and something to le on. In 
most cases it was soon found possible to supply beds, the workers 
adding bedding and necessary utensils, and endeavouring to keep 
the numbers ın the tents equal and the groupings as suitable as 
possible. This was not as easy as it might seem. A tent in 
which the spaces had been duly noted in the morning would be 
found to have no empty beds when the helper took ıt its new 
inmates an hour or two later Its earlier inmates had ın the interval 
spread over the available space, and much energy had often to be 
expended to persuade them to go back again! The single men 
had two tents, which could only be furnished with hay and 
blankets, but the other tents, as beds were supplied and bundles 
unpacked, began to assume a comfortable and even picturesque 
appearance. “Many-coloured Serbian rugs and carpets were put 


* The Serbian Relief Fund, whose representatives had also gone to the Albanian 
coast to meet those refugees who had fled through Albania, took immediate steps to 
cope with the problem, and the work carried out ın Salonica, and latêr ın Corsica, 
was done under their auspices, aided by members of the Friends’ War Victims 
Society and a hospital unit of the Scottish Women’s Hospital Committee 
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out over the beds ; things were arranged to partition off the families 
in their own little groups, stoves and charcoal fires were set going 
and cooking went on; from the entrance a tent frequently had all 
the appearance of a gay scene at a fair or a gipsy encampment 
It was soon found to be a good plan to give each arrival a label 
with certain personal particulars, and these labels were utilised 
later as a check on clothing distributed from a marquee set apart 
for that purpose in the garden. The gifts were recorded on the 
back of each person’s label, and this was produced whenever new 
were asked for, so that duplication was avoided by a*rough-and- 
ready, but practical, ‘‘ emergency ” method. The labels were also 
used as entrance permits to the camp and, later on, to the boats, 
the faith in their miracle-working powers was almost pathetic 
Long after the arrival in Coisica they were produced on occasion 
as a guarantee of everything necessary whenever any assertion was 
questioned or any difficulty arose. 

As might have been expected, a good many of the arrivals in 
the camp were in need of medical attention. Sore feet, high 
temperatures, exhaustion, became more common as people came 
in who had travelled on foot a great part of the journey. A 
hospital tent was therefoie started under the direction Of a lady 
doctor who was waiting without work in Salonica, and regular 
visiting was carried on throughout the camp. Presently santtary 
arrangements were completed and baths set going, so that it 
became possible to do a good deal to ameliorate the condition of 
the occupants. From its nature, however, the camp could not be a 
permanent solution of the refugee problem. Salonica already 
promised to become not the safest of places, and in any case it was 
not likely that the military authorities would be content to allow 
some thousands of refugees to stay within its walls. Various pro- 
posals were considered, and finally an offer of accommodation 
made by the French Government was accepted, and ıt was decided 
to take the refugees to Corsica. Those in authority might accept 
the offer, but an initial difficulty haa still to be overcome in gain- 
ing the consent of the people themselves. At first ıt almost seemed 
as if their doubts would cause endless delays ın carrying out the 
plan. For many of them ıt must have appeared simply a leap in the 
dark. The majority had never left Serbia before the great flight ; 
most had never seen the sea. To cross ıt was to take a step—so 
they felt—cutting themselves off decisively from home, from near 
prospect of return, from all familiar ways of living. Small wondei 
they were afraid! Much persuasion had very little result tll the 
chance discovery was made that the people believed they were to 
be shipped off alone to a strange land. When they realised that 
workers, now becoming familiar, were going with them, tentsful 
began to consent to go. Soon the camp became definitely a 
temporary resting-place for those willing to pass on, as soon as 
arrangements could be made, and only such were admitted. To 
have to decide ın a few hours whether or not to undertake such a 
venture was a real problem. A vivid picture lingers of one lonely, 
but resolute, old lady going out of the reteiving tent to sit on her 
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luggage and think out for half an hour of strenuous mental debate ° 
the “to be or not to be ” of this momentous question. She de- 

cided in favour of the venture and thenceforth neve: wavered. 

Others consented, but at the last moment courage failed; they 

would wait for the forlorn hope of hearing from sons, husbands, 

and brothers in the Army—and go “ by the next boat.” A really 

opportune (and incidentally quite harmless) visit from some 

German aeroplanes did something to clinch matters perhaps ın 

some cases. 

The generous offer of the French Government included that of 
free transport to Ayaccio. It was on liners deflected from Atlantic 
service, converted into transpoits for troops on the way to 
Salonica, that the exiles were taken to their destination, through 
the months of December, 1915, and January, 1916. From 400 to 
800 passengers were generally sent on each ship, and for each of 
these a passport with a photograph had to be prepared. The 
photographs to-day may serve sometimes as a heartening 1ecord 
of the change for the better wrought by the stay in Coisica. On 
the morning of departure the names of those leaving in the 
different tents were called over; luggage was brought to the 
entiance, and the packing on to the lorries begun early. To get 
passports inspected and numbers checked and all the passengers 
safely on to the boat took most of a busy day. On board, cabins 
were of necessity not obtainable for all, though the generosity and 
continual helpfulness of the Fiench personnel secured comfort tor 
as many as possible. The majority had to face five days of 
“ roughing it’? in poop hammocks provided for the soldiers. 
The cabins were given to women with small children, and blankets 
were provided for all On each of the large transports went one 
or more of the civil relief woikers of the Serbian Relief Fund anc 
one or more members of the Scottish Women’s Hospital Staff. 
Although submarines were about and busy, and one of the boats 
—the ill-fated ‘‘ Provence,” which was sunk on a return journey 
soon after with a loss of 800 lives—was chased and turned for a 
two hours’ race out of her course one evening, the passages 
happily passed mainly without adventure The excitement of 
departure put a veneer over the actual tragedy of the facts, but 
their poignancy was suddenly brought home from time to time ın 
the midst of the distractions by the discovery of some lonely, 
silent figure leaning against the railings, gazing dumbly at the 
disappearing mainland which had held for him all that life hitherto 
had counted dear. 

It was on Christmas Eve that the first boatload of expectant 
travellers sailed into the hill-encircled Gulf of Ajaccio. Owing to 
necessary formalities the disembarking was delayed until Christ- 
mas Day, the whole of which ıt occupied. The French had ready 
as shelters three large establishments, formerly a barracks, an 
agricultural college, and a convent respectively. A certain number 
of the refugees were taken into these, and the remainder were 
placed temporarily by the S.R.F. into all the available hotel space 
an the town. All day cab§ and carts drove to and fro, to and fro, 
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*through the streets between docks and hotels, packed with refugees 
and luggage—a seemingly endless stream. It must have been the 
strangest of Christmas days to the Ajaccio people, curious to the 
finger-tips over the friendly invasion from a foreign land. Those 
who knew the history of their beautiful island perhaps went back 
ın imagination to that earlier invasion of Greeks whose 
descendants have become Corsican. The Serbs have one and all 
the firm resolve to return to Serbia at the first possible opportunity, 
but one wonders, 1f the war continues longer than our fears antic1- 
pate, whether there will be any absorption into the Cotiscan nation, 
and what traces will be left of their peaceful occupation ın 200: 
years. Already in the shops notices are seen here and there in 
Serbian, and certain words such as ‘‘ nema,” “there 1s none,” 
and *“ sutra,” ‘‘ to-morrow,” are common usage. Amid the babel 
of tongues one’s own speech becomes polyglot and grammar goes 
to the winds as long as one can make oneself understood ! 

The arrangements made ın the first weeks were of course only 
temporary. The crowding both ın the hotels and in the Prefec- 
ture houses was an expedient due only to urgent necessity. The 
securing of food and shelter gave time for the development of 
better plans of relief. Meantime, for fresh arrivals; two other 
large Prefecture houses were made use of—both former peniten- 
tiaries, one near to, the other 20 miles out of, Ajaccio, in a most 
beautiful position on the Gulf opposite. The first was occupied. 
by the bands of young students who arrived in charge of their 
professors and fater on went to schools and colleges ın France 
or England. In the second, families were placed, and two S.R.F. 
ladies lived there also foi a time, organising the distribution of 
clothing and getting to know the people. Many hundreds of the 
poorer refugees passed through the place, before diminishing” 
numbers and arrangements for settlements ın ‘‘ colonies ” enabled 
it to be closed down ın favour of less isolated places; a great deal 
of important work, both civil and medical, was done there. 

One of the most pressing needs, especially at the beginning, 
was the opening of a clinic for out-patients and a small hospital. 
In view of the urgency a makeshift was accepted, and two rooms, 
one large, one small, were prepared by the Scottish Women’s 
Hospital Unit ın the Filles de Marte, the Prefecture house attached 
to a convent. It was the quaintest little hospital. All kinds of 
patients had to be accommodated ın the large room and ingenious. 
arrangements of rapidly made screens were resorted to, with men 
on one side, women on the other. A case of typhoid had to be 
screened off in one corner with every possible precaution for dis- 
infection, and out-patients were perforce attended to in the space 
in the middle, the limitations being accepted with the utmost 
good-humour. Meanwhile the Scottish Women’s Administrator 
was seeking for a suitable house in which to establish the hospital, 
and a villa was found right on the sea a little way out of the town 
large enough, with tent accommodation and an isolation branch, 
opened later, to take about go beds. Orderlies, volunteer Serbs, 
and French workmen were soon busy 4t whitewashing, cleaning, 
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and alterations. As soon as a room was ready the patients werc. 
moved ın ; thus gradually the whole was occupied and a busy time 
began. In the early months of 1916 the number of inmates went 
up rapidly to over 80, from 30 to 40 attended daily as out-patients, 
and often as many were seen in the regular visits to outlying 
centres. The very high proportion of the refugees who have 
passed through the hands of the doctors is a revelation of the 
effects of the hardships endured during the flight. The numbers 
increased with the greatest rapidity after the arrival of those Serbs 
who came thsough Albania. A few families were on this terrible 
retreat, but for the most part the fugitives were boys of about 10 
to 16 years of age. When the advance of the Germans became 
certain, the youths all over Serbia were mustered ın bands unde1 

their professors and marched to join their retreating army. The 
one aim was to save them from falling into the hands of the enemy ; 
at all costs the mountains must be crossed, the sea reached. At 
all costs this was done, and the reckoning was heavy indeed. 
Tents for shelter were scarce; food was scarcer; for days meat was 
the only official ration; that gave out and chance governed the 
supply. It was winter and the Albanian mountains were deep ın 
snow, the racks rough and dangerous. The hostility of the 
Albanians added to the difficulties. Thirty thousand boys, it 1s 
said, set out on the march; only fifteen thousand reached the sea, 

and of these fifteen thousand several hundreds crossed it only to 
find death ın Corfu, and to be buried ın the waters they had longed 
toreach. It was a remnant from this young army that was landed 
on the shores of Corsica in March, 1916. Small wonder that the 
numbers ın hospital increased, that the out-patients’ hours spread 
over tle morning, and that the clothing stores were taxed to the 
uttermost. Fevers due to strain and exhaustion were common, 

typhoid fairly frequent, sores were constantly becoming septic and 
took long to heal, and last, but, alas! far too common and often 
too far gone for cure, tuberculosis had been caused or accentuated 
by the hardships. It was pathetic to sit ın the out-patients’ room 
and hear the replies to the first leading questions. ‘‘ Cough and 
pain in the chest ’’ was a continually recurring description of ill- 
ness. ‘‘ Since when ?’’ provoked the constant answer, ‘‘ Since I 
came through Albania.” Many, ıt 1s to be feared, went on with 
the germs of undetected disease already sown. Some are now 
returning from France to be nursed ın Corsica. What could be 
done at the time was done, but often the only possible service was 
care for the boys till they died. These are victims doomed or 
crippled for life, whose names find their way into no casualty lists, 
figure in no record of pensions or “ rolls of honour ’’; then mis- 
fortunes and sufferings are side-issues. They do not count in 
men’s reckless game of wal, 

Of course there were also many cases of complete recovery, and 
it was a great satisfaction to see the improvement which took place 
in some of the boys after a few weeks of proper food and care. 
They showed the most remarkable vitality and powers of fecupera- 
tion. Among the older patients were many with chequered stories 
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full of interest. One old man had belonged to the Serbian 
comitadji ın the war against Turkey in 1904; he was three years a 
prisoner in the hands of the Turks and suffered tortures which 
sound medieval, to make him betray the hiding-places of his 
comrades—but ın vain. He went back to Salonica hoping to act 
as interpreter to the French, that his knowledge of Balkan tongues 
and ways might be put to some use. There ıs in the town of 
Ayaccio an old lady, believed to be over 100, who has in her lfe- 
time been seven times a refugee. The attitude which can accept 
such adventures as not so very extraordinary 1s almost incompre- 
hensible to us; the survival and recovery from such experiences 
account no doubt for the perpetual hopefulness of the Serb ın the 
face of disasters one would think overwhelming. 

The Isolation Hospital lent to the Scottish Women’s Hospitals 
by the French on the development of several cases of typhoid 
amongst the newcomers, and necessary also as a preventive 
measure tor typhus and small-pox, was formerly the quarantine 
station for Ajaccio. Last year ıt was closed when the danger of an 
epidemic resulting from the conditions of the retreat had passed; 
but ıt has been open again this year for the worst of the consump- 
tives sent over for nursing from the Continent. It 1s an old-world 
building, with a charm rather akin to that of the Béguinage, at 
Bruges—cool, peaceful and soft ın colouring; a place able to afford 
mental as well as physical rest to the patients nursed there. 

On the relief side, the most obvious necessity at the beginning 
was to lessen the congestion ın the Prefecture Houses by removing 
first those on whom such a communal life was inflicting the 
greatest hardships. Two methods were immediately adopted. 
Rooms were rented in the town for separate families, wlio were 
provided with absolute essentials immediately, and ın one case a 
hotel (emptied by the war), ın another a large villa, was taken by 
the S.R.F. In these, families were placed with a common kitchen 
and dining-hall. A continuation and extension of this method has 
been found on the whole the best way of helping the refugees in 
Ajaccio. As soon as the Serbs began to receive a daily “ alloca- 
tion ” for living expenses from the French Government they paid 
to the Mission some portion of what they cost. Later, when 
Governmental salaries were adjusted, the payments were fixed 
according to a scale, with a maximum and a minimum limit. 
Serb servants do the general work of the houses, and for this ıt 
has been found possible to employ several réformés, able to do a 
little, and pleased not to feel entirely useless though they could 
not volunteer for heavy work. The Serbs look after their own 
rooms and two of the women each week help ın the kitchen, while 
an English worker supervises generally. Four of these Hostels 
are now opened, the last being specially intended for offering 
hospitality and rest to convalescents who have been invalided to 
Corsica from workshop, school and college ın France. 

There 1s a small but steady stream of these arrivals in Ajaccio, 
nearly all young men, and nearly all suffering from consumption 
in some form. Many of them passed through the island with the 
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bands of students ın the early days of the work. In too many 
cases they return already past hope. Those who have only been 
attacked by the disease in its early stages spend what time 1s 
necessary 1n the Isolation Hospital and then pass on to the special 
Hostel. Here they live a healthy open-air life, with good food, 
sun-baths and suitable exercise, and only return to work and 
studies when completely cured. These youths are the hope of 
Serbia, disease has already teriibly thinned the ranks of those 
who have never been in the army. To save the remainder 1s to 
do a woik of the utmost benefit for the nation—while for those 
who come here to die, the kindly sympathy and attention which. 
surround them tor the last few months of their life are surely not 
gifts given in vain. 

Excellent as the Hostels have proved in Ajaccio, the most 
important and interesting part of the housing scheme has been the 
development of Serbian colonies a little way inland. In two 
villages, under hills snowcapped most of the year amid scenery 
not unlike the most beautiful parts of Serbia, rooms have been 
taken ın numerous cottages. In these chiefly families, small 
groups of single women, and occasionally single men have been 
established. Two or three S.R.F. workers stay in each centre,, 
supplying necessities in the way of furniture and a certain definite 
amount of relief, and looking after the general welfare of the 
colony. The homely life of a village community 1s thus open to 
the 1efugees, and the centres have acquired quite a Serbian 
atmosphere. In the village street Serbian weavers may often be 
seen at work setting up their looms, the children go to the school, 
wheie they have their own master for lessons ın Seibian ın the 
mornings, and French ın the afternoons. Besides this a Kinder- 
garten has been started for the babies ın each village, and Serbian: 
girls who have been given a short training are in charge under 
the S.R.F. helper. The Serbian children are particularly charm- 
ing; they have the most natural and taking manners and are 
delightfully spontaneous; it 1s a real pleasure to go into the 
Kindergartens and hear them sing and recite, or see them at their 
games. Other features ın the villages are reading-rooms open for 
general use and seldom empty, and churches with Serbian priests. 
In Ucciani the church ts an adaptation of the rifle-range, lent by 
the very helpful village Mare. It 1s on the slope of a hill, sur- 
rounded by chestnut trees; a mountain stream falls just below; 
the valley opens out to village, olive-orchards and vineyards, and 
to snowcapped hills beyond. Inside the wooden building are the 
simplest pieces of necessary furniture—a reading-desk, a stand for 
holy candles, and the ikon of St. Nikolas. The holiest part 1s 
curtained off and beyond the curtain the priest officiates and no 
woman may pass. It ıs a strange experience to be present at a 
service on a Serbian ‘‘ prasnik ” (holiday). While the weird 
Geek chants pass in antiphonal monotony from priest to choir—a 
singing anew of the Lord’s song ın a strange land—an onlooker 
1s possessed of a sense almost of unreality in the contemplation of 
this little prece of Serbia, taken out of its setting, put down in a 
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far-distant country, continuing amid a people that 1s a stranger to 
its forms and ceremonies, the intensely national worship of its 
ancestors. In the simplicity of their service the congregation 
seem unaware of the elements of pathos which stiike an observer. 
But for the onlooker, too, another feeling presently emerges: ıt 
is that of permanence. Here are invisible cords, binding these 
exiles to the past and stretching out to the future—cords which 
‘defeat cannot sunder and distance cannot strain to breaking. 

The people in the colonies are mainly of the peasant class, as 
after a short period of work during which it was necessary to give 
to all the refugees alike, in the absence of allocation or of salaries, 
it was found possible to plan so that only those ın permanent need 
of the relief given in the colonies should be sent there. Housing 
1s guaranteed; clothes, bread, wood and soap are generally 
supplied ; carpenters make various pieces of the furniture required, 
and a Serbian cobbler 1s kept busy at repairs. In Ucciami the 
cobbler ıs a réformé who learnt his trade during imprisonment ın 
Austria. He 1s a great help to the worker ın the colony, for boots 
are an eternal problem, and he knows infallibly what has been 
received by every individual, and takes the greatest interest ın the 
possibility ot repairs for many which look, indeed, past hope! 

The great aim, and the chief difficulty, is to give enough with- 
out giving too much, to be reasonable without demoralisng. The 
‘standard of living for most of these people in Serbia would not be 
high, but in determining the relief certain other factors have to be 
taken into account. In the first place in their own country they 
are most of them small-holders, dependent on their holdings for 
the elementary necessities, but now entirely cut off from such means 
of sustenance. And there 1s a second very important considera- 
tion. Many suffered severely in their flight, particularly those 
who trekked through Albania, and the workers who can compare 
the condition, particularly of the young people when they arrived 
in Corsica, with their condition to-day, can have no doubts as to 
the great and lasting good from the point of view of physique, 
which must result for Serbia from the work on the island. A 
reserve of strength is being stored up for the day of return. It ts 
stored up not only as a result of the material benefits conferred, 
‘but ın consequence of the freedom from anxiety—of the positive 
happiness possible to this resilient people in family circles and 
‘homes which are their own even in exile. 

In the village colonies, as in the town of Ajaccio, the work- 
rooms are a most important feature of refugee life. They have 
been started primarily for weavers, and—as a further development 
—for work of various kinds, particularly that of a specifically 
national character. They serve two main purposes. They give 
employment and a regular wage to women who would otherwise 
be idle, and if not actually in want, at least living with the smallest 
of margins; and they produce typically Serbian work, which ıs 
sent for exhibition and sale to the S.R.F. headquarters ın London. 
Another atm which is now being included 1s the making of plain 
garments to serve as the nucleus of a.store against the day of 
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return. Gaiments are also made for the boys’ school in one ôf 
the colonies, and repairs are done for single men. In each of the 
centres: several handlooms are at work, which produce fine 
materials for blouses, curtains, and so on, and native carpets of 
gorgeous but truly artistic colouring. The skilled weavers 
remember the most complicated patterns and work with marvellous 
rapidity. Apart from the traditional patterns their taste 1s un- 
certain, but these are remarkable for pleasing boldness of colour- 
ing and of design, and into their pattern ıt ts almost a ritual that 
no change should ever be introduced. 

The Serbian woman 1s at her happiest at the loom, and prac- 
tically every Serbian woman can weave. The peasant at home 
makes all the garments for her family, and adorns her walls with 
many-coloured carpets of her own weaving. Over the various 
processes—combing, washing, spinning and dyeing—the national 
songs are sung, and are handed on from generation to generation. 
The garments are picturesque to the highest degree. Characteristic 
are the gaily-striped stuff aprons worn by the women, and the long 
woven girdles carried by the men, wound several times tightly 
round the body. It will be a thousand pities if contact with 
Western Europe kills this home industry or largely modifies the 
national costume, and an incidental use of the workrooms 1s to 
keep alive the women’s interest in their national products and to 
maintain their skill. In each centre a Serb acts as overseer and 
all the workrooms are organised under the general supervision of 
an S.R.F. superintendent. Altogether about 250 women are in 
constant employment and piecework 1s given as a minor form of 
1elief occasionally, according to need. 

Besides the workrooms for women, there is a workshop for 
carpenters, and from time to time a number of men have been 
employed making the pictuiesque peasant shoe, the “‘ opanka.”’ 
A market garden also has been most successfully developed in one 
of the colonies, and has been able for some months of the year to 
keep the Hostels supplied with vegetables. An interesting experi- 
ment 1s being made on co-operative lines, with a little supervision 
by an English worker. The S.R.F. guarantees the labourers a 
certain wage, and profits beyond that are to be shared amongst 
them. The ground 1s all lent by Corsicans, and more has recently 
been offered to give ın allotments to any Serbs whe care to take 
advantage of it. Some men and women are already at work, buy- 
ing their own seeds, and no doubt more will follow. 

In Ajaccio a few réformés soldiers are at work on hand 
crafts—hat and basket-making. The hats are made of a local 
rush, easily obtained, and the makers are now busy making them 
for the refugees in the colonies. 

The centre of what 1s more definitely relief-work 1s ın Ajaccio, 
though both villages have a Magasin for clothes distribution, and 
a bureau. 'On the quay at Ajaccio a large warehouse has been lent 
by the French naval authorities, and here bales are unpacked, 
sorted, done up again and labelled ready for rmmediaté distribu- 
tion as required. There is a small magasin near by, open on cer- 
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tain days for the giving-out of clothes; the ensuring of a fair and, 
as far as resources allow, an adequate distribution has involved a 
great deal of systematic organisation. It means no mere handing- 
out of garments. At the central S.R.F. Bureau in the town there 
1s a case-paper for every refugee who makes any sort of applica- 
tion. On this certain facts which might help in the giving of aid 
or advice are recorded, and perhaps the most important feature of 
the whole work is getting to know the individual cases. The 
personal intimacy, which ın most instances has already been 
acquired, ıs invaluable for securing a judgment fair inthe spirit as 
well as ın the letter, and for enabling the helper to give advice 
which 1s of real assistance. Apart from the recording of gifts, the 
most varied questions are dealt with in the Bureau. The work 
1s not easy to define because ıt largely consists in dealing with 
unexpected problems and circumstances from day to day. 
Requests for help in rent, for journeys, for surgical appliances, 
for teeth, arrangements foi moves, for milk for babies, for furnt- 
ture and equipment, petitions for aid over differences of opinion, 
and a thousand and one other things are brought for settling daily. 
Most fortunately the Serbs have a keen sense of humour and this 
often acts as a solvent where all else would fail, they bear few 
grudges for real or imagined injuries, and they have an astonish- 
ing power of enjoying the present. The light-hearted way in 
which, in the midst of all their troubles and anxieties, they can 
enter into the celebration of their national féte-days, for example, 
is little short of marvellous. To see them dancing the Serbian 
‘‘ kolo ” 1s to forget that they have a care in the world. Yet talk 
to them and you discover at once the stiain of Slav melancholy, 
accentuated by circumstance—a fatalism whose keynote 1s resigna- 
tion, whether ıt is thrown off with a yest or accepted with inevitable 
submission. While on the one hand ıt 1s weakness, from another 
point of view ıt 1s this passivity which ıs the strength of their 
endurance. 

In contemplating the story of how any one of these refugees 
came to Corsica and of their life in the island, one feels that in 
these days ıt 1s not true that “ romance died the day before yester- 
day.” Contact with them brings home more than any statistics 
how the stuff for tragedy is woven by war out of the lives of the 
humblest individuals. One 1s ın a perpetual state of wonder that 
people can lose so much and recover so rapidly. Here ıs life 
stripped of the unessentials—hitherto regarded as essentials—and 
to meet the need springs eternal the hope which enables even the 
older men and women to face the prospect of beginning to build 
up their lives again when the day of peace dawns and brings with 
it the day of return. 

KATHLEEN E. Royps. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the SRF, 5, Cromwell Road, S W , and to the 
Scottish Women’s Hospitals, 2, St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


TURKEY AND.ITS PEOPLES. 


N the settlements after the war, new adjustments of Govern- 
ments and new responsibilities must be courageously faced. 
We, the British, do not wish to shoulder new responsibili- 
ties, but having entered the arena of war, we must bear the conse- 
quences. Assuming that we will be victorious, as with our Allies 
we believe we will be, we dare not shirk the fact that the Armenian, 
the Greek,*the Arab, the Jewish, and the other races in the 
Turkish Empire cannot again be subjugated to the unspeakable 
tyranny of Turkish misrule. 
There are certain principles, generally accepted by all parties 
as sound, which will have to be followed in any lasting settlement, 
the most important being :— 


(1) The anherent right of small nationalities to determine their own 
allegiance and form of government where practical 

(2) That where self-government is not practical, and a period of 
tutelage of smaller nations under a Great Power 1s necessary, that 
tutelage shall be regarded as a trusteeship, and the government be 
carried on ın co-operation with the nationality with a view to self- 
government as soon as possible, and with due regard to equality 
in the exercise of cıvıl and religious liberty 


The application of these principles to the various races within 
the Turkish dominions 1s one of the most difficult problems which 
confront statesmen in formulating schemes of post-war settlements, 
because of the diversity in race, religion, and geographical dis- 
tribution. The writer, having lived for some time in Asia Minor 
and 1m close intimacy with its people, ventures to draw attention 
to this lack of homogeneity. The Turkish Empire is thought to 
contain a population of some twenty millions, of whom probably 
sixteen millions are Mohammedans and four millions are 
Christians. Divided as to language, we may reckon : 


Turkish-speaking - 


Osmanlis and Turks 5,000,000 
Nomads and others 2,000,000 
g ———__ 7,000,000 
Arab-speaking 
Desert and town dwellers in Mesopotamia, Mecca, 
Yemen, and Hedyaz, &c. In Syria, Mohammedans, 
Christians 7,000,000 
Persian dialects 
Kurds, Kizilbash1, Yezdi, &c 2,400,000 
Armenian 7 i 600,000 
Greek Rayahs i ae. eye 2,500,000 
Mu’hadjeers, Circassians, Albanians, Pomaks, &c. 500,000 
20,000,000 
Add Jews im Palestine ; WA * 120,000 
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Geographically the distribut.on 1s— 


Asia Minor (outside the six Armenian vilayets) 
and including Constantmople and its neigh- 


bourhood . 
Turks, Osmanhis, &c 7,000,000 
Kurds, Yezdi, Avshahrs, &c 1,000,000 
Mu’hadjeers 500,000 
Greek Rayahs and Armenians 2,800,000 
—— 11,300,000 
The six Vılayets of Armenia ° 
Armenians* . 300,000 
Kurds, Turks, Kizilbash, &c 1,400,000 
———_ 1,700,000 
Mesopotamia 
Syria and Palestine . 
Arabs . 3,500,000 
Christians 1,000,000 
——§ 4,500,000 
Araba . 2,500,000 
20,000,000 


It ıs true that the basis of such union as exists within the 
various groups of the peoples of Turkey 1s that of religion rather 
than of race, butat 1s important to bear in mind that because of 
that basis there ıs the disintegrating effect of schism, and to a 
much greater extent probably than we in England have experi- 
enced in our past history. Here we have had religious intolerance 
and persecution ; there they have had little of either, but they have 
had indifference and separation, mainly because the various sects 
have been subject to the political dominance of the Turk, who has 
been content to despise all Mohammedans but those of his own, 
the Sunni, branch of Islam, and to treat the Christians with every 
degradation, ignominy, and cruelty, not because of their religion, 
but because of their political helplessness, and consequently each 
sect and sub-sect has been drawn into closer unity within itself. 

There 1s no unity between the two main branches of the 
Mohammedan faith—the Sunni and the Shus. Until the middle 
of last century the Sunni Ottoman Turks regarded the Shiah 
Kurdish tribes as more or less rebels, and it 1s only since the great 
Mohammedan revival carefully propagated by Sultan Abdul 
Hamid some thirty-five years ago, as a means of unifying Islam, 
that they were taken into favour. The other Mohammedan sects, 
the Avshars, the Kızıl Bashis, the Yuruks, whose Mohamme- 
danism ıs generally supposed to be only skin deep, aie regarded as 

*In 1912 the Armenian Patriarchate reckoned the total Armenian popula- 
tion in Turkey at 2,100,000, probably too high an estimate, as the Turkish official 
figure of 1,100,000 is too low, possibly 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 was not far from the 
actual number at that tıme Lord Bryce, ın his report on the treatment of Armenians 
IN 1915, estimates that 600,000 were massacred, 600,000 were deported, 300,000 living 


1m Constantinople, Smyrna, and other parts of Turkey were not much molested, and 
tbat only 300,000 remain in Armenia 
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pagans. This revival was a recognition by the Turkish iulers of 
its weakness caused by the want of homogeneity amongst its 
peoples, and an attempt to correct it, followed in 1895 by the brutal 
massacres of the Armenian Christians, the most helpless of the 
population. This lack of homogeneity has been further recognised 
by the Young Turkey Party during the last three years, as evi- 
denced in their Nationalistic movement. Tekin Alp writes: 
“ They sought after a judicious mingling of religious and national 
impulses: they realised only too clearly that the abstract ideals of 
Nationalism?! could not attract the lower classes composed of unedu- 
cated and illiterate people. It was found more expedient to reach 
these classes under the flag of religion ’’—another revival. They 
endeavouied to make the Turkish language universal in the 
country, and by the pitiless massacres and deportation of Arme- 
nians have striven to eliminate those who were hopelessly beyond 
the pale, and thus secure Turkey for the Turks. Whether their 
efforts after uniformity will have the effect of uniting or causing 
further divergence amongst the groups, time will show, but the 
tendency one way or another must be taken into account when 
considering the post-war settlements. 

And if there ıs division within the Mohammedans on religious 
grounds, there 1s also a lack of cohesion politically. Dung the 
last forty years every Turk outside the official class (and, indeed, 
many within it) realised that the Ottoman ı1ule was doomed, and 
spoke freely of hoped-for reforms, and a frequent question put to 
European travellers was, ‘‘ Will England help us?” For instance, 
the appointment of Military Consuls, after the Berlin Congress, 
was to the Turks and to everyone in the country an outward and 
visible sign that England was beginning to honour her guarantees 
for'reform, and their advent was looked on by all as the beginn'ng 
of a real working alliance between the British and Turkish Govern- 
ments, but those hopes were shattered when the Consuls were 
drafted off for service in Egypt a few years laier, and from that 
time English influence in Turkey, already shaken through Abdul 
Hamud’s hatred, sank rapidly, and German influence correspond- 
ingly increased. Reforms have come with the advent of the Young 
Turkey Party, but of such a nature that the old discontent among 
a large section of the Turks has been increased rather than 
diminished, and with the defeat of the Germano-Turco arms will 
at once be made manifest. 

Thus theie is potentially, and actually, division within the 
Moslem races, but there 1s none within the Christian Chuich the 
Armenians and the Greeks are two sections, and there are some 
Roman Catholics and Protestants ın each, but within their own 
Churches they are united. These two races, vigorous and virile 
naturally, have been inspired during recent years by the spirit of 
the Western world, and:now stand for all that 1s modern and pro- 
gressive in the country. 

The Greek Rayahs (Turkish subjects) are settled mainly in a 
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belt extending practically all round the coast of Asia Minor With 
the development of steamboat communication with the outer world 
they have gathered in the larger seaboard towns, and almost uni- 
versally they. supply the demand for skilled workmen, and to a 
great extent for shopkeepers, merchants, doctors, and lawyers; 
wherever the railways have penetrated the interior, the Greeks 
have followed, villages have sprung up, carrying prosperity, so far 
as Turkish rule permits prosperity, with them. The first aim of 
the unmarried Greek 1s to buy or build a house to which to take 
his bride, then he acquires land, it may be a vineyard, ‘then a small 
farm, and in this way becomes a peasant proprietor, and often by 
degrees a large landowner; their energy and enterprise overcome 
the inertia of the Turk, whom in those areas they have to a con- 
siderable extent displaced. And all this applies equally to the 
Armenians, who along with the Greeks as merchants, bankers, 
lawyers, doctors, workmen, represent all that is progressive 
amongst Ottoman subjects. 

But, ıt may be asked, if they are so much superior intellectually 
to the Mohammedan races, why have they submitted for centuries 
to the misrule and brutal treatment of the Turks? The answer to 
that ıs found in their unarmed isolation in small communities in 
sparsely populated regions; they have lacked the cohesive organı- 
sation to unite against their oppressors; that they have survived 
at all and maintained their sense of nationality ıs ın itself proof of 
their inherent strength. The massacres of the Greeks ın Scio in 
1825, when, it 1s said, 30,000 people were butchered, as many more 
were made slaves, and an equal number fled to Greece; or the 
massacres of Armenians twenty years ago, and those on a still 
larger scale in 1915, were not isolated incidents, but were part of 
a general policy of the Ottoman Government to keep them under. 
Add to these wholesale murders the system which has existed for 
centuries of recruiting the standing Turkish armies by forcibly 
seizing yearly a thousand of the strongest and healthiest Christian 
boys, circumcising them, training them in the Moslem faith, and 
allowing them no further intercourse with their parents and rela- 
tives ; cut off from all ties of kith, kin, and country, but with ample 
opportunities for military advancement, this military brotherhood 
grew up to be the strongest and fiercest instrument of Imperial 
ambition; ın youth the helpless victims and in manhood the cruel 
ministers of Mohammedan power.* Another weapon used by the 
Turks for keeping the Christian races subdued was the practice of 
seizing the most promising of their girls to replenish the harems of 

*In the reign of Emir Orchan, 1326-1359, Kara Hall wrote ‘‘ The conquered 
are the property of the conqueror, who 1s the lawful master of them, of their lands, 
of their goods, of their wives, and of their children We have a rmght to do what 
we will with our own, and the treatment which I propose ıs not only lawful, but 
benevolent By enforcing the conversion of these captive children to the true 
faith and enrolling them in the ranks of the army of the true believers, we consult 


both their temporal and eternal interests’? Cressy-Ottoman Turks 


It would almost seem that the Germans have studied this line of reasoning and 
followed 1t"n 1914-1917 
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the Pashas or to be sold in the slave markets of Constantinople 
and Cairo. 

The Turks have garrisoned Asia Minor with troops for well- 
nigh nine centuries, little recking the human miseries which have 
marked their way, nor recognising that the only true and strong 
garrison 1s one consisting of a contented, industrious population, 
secure ın life, home, and property, under just administration of 
good laws. 

The object of this paper 1s not to suggest any line of settlement 
after the wat, but merely to draw attention to the actual distribu- 
tion of races in the country as a starting-point for those who will 
have the task of devising the settlement. This much, however, may 
be said, that the Turks have proved themselves absolutely incap- 
able of administering laws ın the interests of a population of 
various races, religions, and languages, that they are incapable of 
developing the natural resources of the country except under the 
control and direction of a more enterprising and energetic race, 
and the time ıs mipe to end their dominion, at least over Christians. 

The seed of hope for the future in Asia Minor 1s to be found 
in the two nationalities, the Armenian and the Greek. 

e 
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' THE FRENCH CHILD AT“HOME AND 
AT SCHOQL. 


HE writer once attended a lecture by ‘a French woman on the 
child in French literature. By far the larger part of the 
lecture was devoted to explaining that the child might be 

non-existent as far as the gieat bulk of French literature 1s con- 
cerned. This may seem surprising to the average English person. 
Yet a summary comparison between the ordinary English and the 
ordinary French novel would at once reveal the reason why; and 
what ıs true of the ordinary novel ıs true of French literature in 
general. Broadly speaking, the English novel ends with marriage 
bells, the French starts with the sequel. The English novel, with 
of course many exceptions, centres round the adolescent. Its 
heroine 1s the young gul of 18 with a future. The French novel 1s 
pre-eminently that of the middle-aged; its heroine is the mature 
woman of 28 or over. She has possibly a future, but still more 
probably a past Adventure is the keynote of the one school, 
experience of the other. The English novel, true to the national 
pragmatism, 1s a blend of such youthful characteristics as doing 
and dreaming. The result ıs a mixture of sensation and senti- 
mentality with a more or less obvious, if detachable, moral. The 
French, on the other hand, 1s a blend of the more mature qualities 
of feeling and thought; and the moral ıs not a removable appendix, 
but the story itself. Perhaps we may sum up the difference by 
saying the English novel is rather vivant, the French vécu The 
one shows the romantic side of life, the other the realistic. 

In such a grown-up mileu there 1s little place for the child. And 
as a matter of fact the French child has not been studied in France 
eithe: by the theoretical psychologist or by the novelist, who 1s. 
really a master of applied psychology, to anything like the same 
extent as it has been in England, let alone in America 

The truth 1s that in spite of Rousseau, who revealed the child 
to Europe, the child 1s a very late discovery in France. Piobably 
Victoi Hugo has done as much as anyone to indicate its existence 
to the French people But if the number who have written about 
the child are few, the number who have written for it are probably 
still fewer. Of course there have been writers for boys of a ceitain 
age like Jules Verne. But, as Flores Delattre has pointed out, 
when all ıs said and done, childien’s books of the Molesworth or 
Kipling type aie singulaily lacking ın France, while, apart from a 
few nursery rhymes, there ıs little or nothing of verse ın the non- 
didactic Stevensonian vein. 

There exists, indeed, a certain amount of prose and poetry of the 
edifying variety which was common in this country about fifty 
years ago, books like ‘‘ Sandford and Merton ” and ‘‘ The Fair- 
child Family,’’ in which the moial 1s “ rubbed ın ” as if it were 
a sort of embrocation, and which every self-respecting child 
abhors And who would not? Fables one may like, but not those 
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whose spirit 1s animated by that which takes for 1ts motto “ De te 
Fabula narratur,” and which makes one’s own self, willy nilly, the 
villain of the piece f 

Possibly the main 1eason why the child as such has not yet come 
by its own in France ıs that as a rule there 1s no nursery in France. 
The average French mother would as soon think of putting her 
child in such an annexe as of placing it under a hen coop. Her 
chief fault—1f fault it ıs—ıs that she ‘‘ mothers ” ıt too much 
Hence there is no room in which the child can live tts own life 
along withits fellows. And when it has no fellows, and 1s, as 
often is the case, an only child, then its chance of living its own 
life is rendeied still more difficult. Relations between paient and 
child prevent 1ts developing that sort of semi-detached attitude 
towards them which Ruskin has so admirably described. The 
French child from its earliest youth 1s thrown into the society of 
“ grown-ups ° and participates in their lfe and conversation. 
Herein lies one of the reasons of the extraordinary precocity of the 
French child (in the good sense), of its comparative maturity of 
mind which makes it as grown up in its judgments at 12 or 13 as 
the Engligh boy and girl of 16 or 17. In fact, ıt ıs hardly a paradox 
to say that 1f Peter Pan was a child that never grew up, the French 
child is a child that is rarely born young. 

The French child ıs indeed a most striking proof that social 
environment is a far more important factor ın education than 
school. If children could only choose their parents, assuming 
there was a sufficient choice of good parents, the problem of 
education would be largely solved as far as they were concerned, 
as the choice of a school 1s only a secondary consideration. After 
all, educationisis, from the Romans to the Jesuits and Madame 
Montessori, have seen that the first seven years are a decisive 
factor in the growth of the ordinary child. This incessant contact 
with older people than itself explains, at least ın part, the absence 
of unconscious spontaneity and simplicity ın the French child. 
It ıs arch, winsome, and fascinating to a degree, but it 1s always 
self-conscious (in the good sense). Even when ıt talks nonsense 
there ıs an underlying feeling of degree and propoition. The 
atmosphere of reason and of bon sens in which 1: lives seems pre- 
maturely to oxidise 1s imagination with a sort of logical deposit. 
The naiveté of the Northern child (British, Scandinavian, or 
German) and tts absolutely unconscious simplicity afford a striking 
contrast to the French child’s conscious, but no less sincere, 
espiégleries. The difference between a Hans Andersen tale and a 
French fairy story will perhaps best illustrate the profound differ- 
ence between these two fundamental types of Northern and Latin 
civilisations It 1s, ın a way, the difference between Nature and Art 
Both types of children are in then fashion equally charming; but 
the ‘‘ artfulness ” (I use the word ın a good sense) of the French 
child ıs, I am convinced, an early consciousness of the social 
milen in which ıt finds itself. In its case the shades of, the prison 
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Hfouse descend particularly soon. The English child 1s, in fact, 
allowed far greater liberty. To paraphrase a well-known saying, 
it is often brought up as if there were no world to belong to. We 
just let ıt have its head, enjoy its childhood, and don’t worry ıt 
unduly about its future. The French child, on the other hand, is 
brought up not only as if ıt belonged to the world, but also as if 
the world belonged to it, or at least that part of ıt called France, 
which is, ın sts eyes, the finest part of the planet. In fact, the differ- 
ence at bottom 1s really due to the fundamental a:fference between 
French civilisation and ours. : 

Namely, that theirs 1s predominantly social and urban and ours 
individual and rural. Of course one does not mean that our educa- 
tion has not a strong social element or that the French has not a 
strong individual one. It 1s all a question of stress. In French 
education (meaning the general upbringing of the child) the stress 
falls on the conception that the child 1s not an independent indi- 
vidual who has a right to compass as far as he can his self-realisa- 
tion, but that he 1s first and foremost a member of a great com- 
munity called France, and a member again of that unit of the 
community which is called the family, whose ties and obligations 
are far more binding than those of the English family. *This may 
seem a paradox to those English people who know, or who think 
they know, the Leicester Square side of Paris or fancy that Paris 
is merely Soho writ large. Yet it 1s not difficult to give proofs. 
In England one marries a girl—with possibly a mother-in-law 
thrown in—one might, I think, add with power, if necessary, to 
throw her out. But in France one not only marries a girl, but 
metaphorically one espouses a father-in-law, a mother-in-law, 
brothers- and sisters-in-law, whether by blood or marriage, together 
with an almost unlimited contingent of uncles and aunts and 
cousins of every degree of consanguinity—not to mention grand- 
parents and any other survivors of the previous generation One 
marries, in fact, into a clan. 

One 1s not writing here with the intention of discouraging any 
male reader who happens to be thinking of marrying a French 
girl. They make, in fact, excellent wives. But it is essentially 
a thing to be done with one’s eyes open, and French conditions 
and formalities are such that, fortunately under the circumstances, 
it cannot be done ina hurry. Asa specimen, however, of what the 
family means ın France one may instance those gigantic lettres de 
fare part announcing the death of a relative which often include 
anything from 60 to 100 names of more or less bereaved persons. 
Contrast them, for instance, with those modest funeral cards of an 
older day containing the bare name of parent, husband, or child, 
together with those funeral emblems which the old lady called 
“ hurns and willers,’? and you have a very fair standard of the 
comparative importance and ramifications of the family ın the two 
countries. Again, not only is the family’s consent to a marriage 
a pretty serious matter in France. Formal consent 1s, ın fact, 
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necessary for all under 25, but informal consent 1s also necessary 
from more remote members, especially from those who may be 
called the Elder Statesmen of the family, or those from 
whom there are expectations. Even the choice of a career is by no 
means so free with the French child as with us. It 1s still con- 
sidered mainly to be a matter for the parents to decide. In a 
recent book on French composition published by M. Bezard one 
of the subjects proposed for an essay 1s a choice of a career, and 
the author when discussing the subject incidentally remarks that 
such a choite 1s of course first and foremost a matter within the 
parental prerogative. 

If, then, French education, ın the broad sense of the words, 15 
essentially a social education, ıt likewise follows, as we have 
already seen, that a great deal of the education given 1s given out- 
side the school. It 1s probable that in no civilised country 1s so 
much given outside the school—at least as far as the middle classes 
are concerned. In this connection the mere fact that the French 
equivalent to our Board of Education is called a Ministry oi 
Public Instruction 1s significant. If this point ıs grasped, we shall 
not fall into the common error of English or foreign observers of 
looking 1m the French school for the teaching of certain things 
which are given to a large extent outside ıt. Much less shall we 
condemn the school for its fatlure to teach what, as a matter oF 
fact, ıt makes no pretension of teaching. The example of our own 
schools 1s only too likely to lead us astray, as the average middle- 
class English parent 1s only too ready, not to say happy, to shuffle 
off on to the school master or mistress the complete oversight of 
his child. The English teacher ıs, therefore, forced into the posi- 
tion of a foster-parent. The average French middle-class parent, 
except he sends his boy to a denominational boarding school, 1s 
not on the look-out for a foster-parent. Mothers as well as fathers 
think they themselves can perform what they consider to be 
one of the main functions of parenthood. In the elementary 
school the teacher does occupy that position to a certain extent, 
and in country districts he often largely takes the place of the cure 
as a sort of lay-rector of the parish. 

Consequently the French teacher in the State secondary schools 
takes a comparatively narrow view, at least to our English mind, 
of his duties. Not regarding himself as in any way zm loco paren- 
tis, he considers that the boy ıs sent to him for certain specific 
objects. He, the teacher, ıs there to hand over to his pupil the 
intellectual and artistic heritage of France. The sincerity with 
which he does this, the intellectual honesty he puts into his work, 
supply up to the Baccalaureat the chief moral atmosphere ın the 
school. Efforts have indeed been made to give definite moral ın- 
struction in the lower classes; but the doctrinal stage proper 1s 
only reached when the pupil, having passed the first part of his 
Baccalaureat, undergoes a course ın philosophy, which ıs really 
largely an intellectual training in conduct and citizenship. Of 
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Course, in the elementary school moral instruction is made a pro- 
minent feature. But for the secondary teacher the manners and 
morals of his pupils, except within the four walls of the school, are 
not his immediate concern. If he saw two of his class having a 
battle royal ın the street outside, he would probably consider ıt was 
not his business to interfere. 

If the above analysis 1s true, then it 1s probably fair to say that 
while the English school, with its insistence on character, tries to 
make the pupil the captatn of his soul, the French school, with the 
prominence ıt lays on esthetic and intellectual value¢, rather tries 
to make him the artist of his soul. This does not mean that all 
English pupils are hopelessly ignoramuses and Philistines, and 
still less that all French pupils are necessarily devoid of morality. 

A cursory examination of the French schools will show how 
even in the elementary, which are the most progressive, the idea 
of regarding the child as a child and not as a homunculus ıs 
of very recent date in France. It 1s true that as far back as 1 590 
Montaigne wrote “ Les jeux des enfants ne gont pas jeux, et les 
fault juger en eulx comme leurs plus sérieuses actions.” Yet 
France had to wait till 1887, when M. Gréard started the firs 
French Kindergarten, in which Montaigne’s idea of play being 
the child’s form of work was at length realised. Even then the 
work was often too ambitious, some teachers trying to teach such 
definite subjects as History. Madame Kergomard has an amusing 
story of a teacher who attempted to give an historical sketch of 
Jeanne d’Arc to some tiny mites of 4or 5. Beginning with 
the keeping of sheep, she traced the whole of Jeanne’s career 
through the siege of Orleans and the coronation at Rheims, down 
to the burning at the stake at Rouen. When she had finished, 
the children still seemed unsatisfied. She inquired why, and one 
of the children asked, “And what happened to the sheep when 
Jeanne d’Arc left them ?”’—the only point that the children, being 
country children, had understood! In the private schools and 
the preparatory classes of the lycée the teaching of the various sub- 
jects 1s still on more or less formal lines, clear and logical, no 
doubt, but in the light of English and American experience, 
probably successful at the expense of the acquisition of sense ım- 
pressions and of the development of talents other than literary. 

It 1s when one comes to the further stages that one finds so 
much to praise in the French school. To analyse ıt fully would 
take a volume. Heire ıs a summary of what one takes to be some 
of the main aims. 

1. The child ıs taught to expiess ttself clearly and lucidty and 
with a due respect for its mother tongue. Accent, intonation, 
expression are alike cultivated. The French know that only the 
spoken word can adequately evoke by its rhythm and beauty the 
emotions, feelings, and thoughts contained ın the written word 

2. Children are taught to admire poems and stories as woiks 
of art, to look at them as wholes. Details are carefully studied, 
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obscurities are explained, but the part ıs always subordinated te 
the whole. We English are too apt to fasten on a detail, whether 
in a poem or a painting, a piece of music or a Pais costume, and 
praise and blame accordingly. To the I:ench no detail ıs beautiful 
which is not in harmony with the whole. In a word, they see 
things in wholes, we are rather inclined to see holes in things! 
An English friend of mine, a singularly brilliant writer and wit, 
once told me that when he had written what he thought was a par- 
ticularly good article, he would timidly inquire of his literary 
friends at the club whether they had happened to read his article 
for the week and what they thought of it. Too often their principal 
comment was that he had misplaced a comma, misquoted a phrase, 
or used some word like ‘‘ reliable,” which 1s a red rag to some of 
our unscientific literary critics, ın spite of its use by some of the 
best English authors for the last two hundred years. It is, ın fact, 
on piffling little points like the latter that an editor can run a so- 
called literary controversy in the English papers, so long as he 1+ 
willing to print the writers’ lucubrations. A foreigner might 
readily think that ın this country the literary critic 1s a sort of 
superior ‘‘ proof reader.” 

3. The French children are taught to love their language and 
literature as the most perfect forms of expression of the highest 
thoughts of their nation and themselves. Thus national pride ıs 
fostered, but not national bumptiousness. 

4. And the pride in the nation 1s not that of an owner in a 
beautiful picture which he can sell to-morrow 1f he pleases, but the 
feeling that ıt ıs part and parcel of themselves. They are proud 
of France, and they want France to be proud of them. When at 
the general mobilisation, all France, men and women alike, rallied 
to the State, they felt their own personal honour and pride, as well 
as the national honour and pride, were engaged. 

We, as I take it, volunteer to fight for our country as a sort of 
instinctive duty and obligation. The Frenchman has a conscious 
feeling that he 1s fighting for a whole of which he ts an integral 
part, a living entity, not a number or a cypher like the German. 

5. It 1s the sense of the whole ın which the part 1s not lost o1 
merged as in Germany, which 1s so precious in French education 
It 1s really the paradox that Christianity 1s always trying to solve 
of the oneness of the spiritual community and the pitcelessness ot 
the individual soul. 

We, with our over-analytic education, which also prevails in 
Germany, tend to worship, as I have pointed out, isolated facts 
and details to the exclusion of the respect due to the whole, and so 
our children often leave school with a mass of undigested facts, 
more or less unrelated to one another, and with little power of put- 
ting them together or applying them We laboriously study our 
Virgil and our Homer line for line. Few if any teachers get the 
pupils to read off at a sitting a book of the A‘neid or the Odyssey 
in order to obtain a bird’s-eye view of what they have been study- 
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ing piecemeal. Too often we tear our Shakespeare and our Chaucer 
to shreds, especially in the Universities, in order to secure speci- 
mens of rare grammatical allusions or the fossil remains of some 
dead and gone relic of the language, till our students tend to think 
that this ‘‘ gutting ” of the text ıs the end all and be all of the 
study of Chaucer and Shakespeare. One might as well gouge out 
the fossils embedded ın the stones of which some of our cathedrals 
are built and think we had grasped the inner meaning and glory of 
those masterpieces ın architecture. Our gods to-day in the Unt- 
versity are exact scholarship or philology, of a singufarly meticu- 
lous type. The far more diftcult art of interpreting the Classics, 
ancient and modern, to the needs of our age 1s largely ignored. 
Yer the best literary criticism should be a criticism of life. Clear 
speech, clear thinking, a love of fine and beautiful things, a 
respect for that most beautiful of things, the French language, a 
pride ın France itself, a sense ot proportion, of fitness, of the one- 
ness of things, and yet of that infinite variety, or logic tempered 
by zsthetic and emotional judgments, with a humanity that seems 
to go beyond the limits of any particular creed—this 1s the atmo- 
sphere in which the French child 1s surrounded from his earliest 
days in the school. s 

Of the faults and failings of French school education ıt ıs not 
necessary to say much here. It is enough to note its occasionally 
too literary nature (we are not all born “‘lit’ry,’? to use Mr. 
Squeers’ phrase), or its sometimes insufficient attention to facts 
and consequent lack of accuracy, or its tendency here and there 
to become superficial, and on the undue stress that 1s at times laid 
on tradition resulting not so much in an embargo on new ideas as 
in new forms of expressing them. It possesses, ın a word, the 
merits and defects of the man of 30. 

Perhaps if the country could double the number of its children 
or substitute for the present all too common regime of families of 
one child, that of families with two and preferably with three 
children, 1t would be able to bring back into the language and life 
of the nation that sense of Celtic mystery and childish wondet, of 
adventure into the unknown, that power of looking at things with 
virginal eyes and not with the eyes of tradition, which 1s the birth. 
right of every normal child. In a word, it needs the piesence of 
two or at least three children to create that atmosphere in which 
the spirit of the future can best live, move, and realise its ideals. 


CLOUDESLEY BRERITON. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA. 


Had the world not been absorbed ın the war, the establishment of three 
new Universities ın India, within a few months of one another, would have 
attracted attention Indian money and initiative have created them all, and 
they are not merely copies of the Universities founded by the State 


I. 


T University of Mysore commenced work on July Ist, 1916- 
It ıs the first institution of its kind to be established ın that 
part of*India which belongs to Indians and ıs ruled by them. 

Its organisation, therefore, marks an epoch in the annals of Indian 

States. It will enable Mysore to be independent of the University 

of Madras. 

Mysore 1s a populous and rich State, and well able to main- 
tain a University of its own. His Highness the Maharaya’s 
subjects number almost 6,000,000 persons. His Government 
derives an annual revenue of £1,900,000, and is liberal in making 
provision for education. In 1854, when Mysore was being tem- 
porarily administered by the British, only £8,333 were spent upon 
public instruction; the Maharaja’s Government budgetted 
157,000 Yor the same purpose ın the estimates for 1916-17. The 
number of schools and pupils has greatly expanded during the 
last generation, and the scheme of compulsion introduced during 
the official year 1914-15 1S sure to accelerate the rate of expansion 
of the school population. According to the last report avail- 
able ın London, there were 5,436 public institutions, including six 
Colleges for men and one for women. They had altogether 
214,397 pupils, of whom 26,371 were in the secondary and 934 ın 
the collegiate stage. The University has not, therefore, been 
established prematurely. The Government of Mysore has made 
generous provision for financing the institution. 

The Maharaja of Mysore is the Chancellor of the University. 
The Senate and Syndicate are composed, for the most part, of 
Mysoreans elected by the graduates, the Legislative Council, and 
other electorates, while a few members are nominated by the 
Government. The State has reserved control over finance and 
powers to intervene in case of mismanagement. 

Unversity lectures and the tutorial system have been intro- 
duced, so that the University will not be merely an examining 
body, as the Universities at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Alla- 
habad, and Lahore largely are. The English course prescribed 
by the Universities in British India has been modified to suit the 
requirements of Mysoreans. Instruction in the vernaculars 
current in the State will be compulsory, and much care has been 
exercised to make arrangements to teach and to foster them. 
Special provision has also been made for the study of Sanskrit 
literature. The College course has been reduced to three instead 
of four years, but the candidates will be required to spend an extra 
year in the High School. 


t 
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+ The example set by Mysore has not been lost upon Hyderabad. 
The subjects of the Nizam—as the ruler of that State 1s styled— 
are more than twice as many in number as those of the Maharaja 
of Mysore; though the percentage of literacy in Hyderabad 1s 
considerably lower than it is in Mysore. The present Nizam 1s, 
however, in the prime of life, and is taking vigorous measures to 
effect reforms in all branches of admunistration and to promote 
education. The project for establishing the Nizamia University, 
which will afford special facilities for teaching Muslim literature, 
has reached an advanced stage. š 

Other States ruled by Indians are anxıous to have their own 
Universities. Cochin and Travancore divide the honour of 
leading Indian States and British India (excluding Burma) ın 
point of literacy. The southern boundary of Cochin marches with 
the northern boundary of Travancore, and topographically and 
ethnographically the States are practically the same. They have 
together more than 4,000,000 inhabitants, ot whom about 15 per 
cent. are literate ; and a joint University could easily be maintained 
by them. Tiavancore, with more than 3,000,000 subjects and a 
rapidly expanding educational system, may wish, before many 
years have elapsed, to establish a University of its owns Baroda, 
under the present Maharaja-Gaekwar, has been making rapid 
progiess, and is to-day the only portion of India where almost 
cent. per cent. of children of school-going age are under instruc- 
tion, as compared with 20 per cent. ın British India. It 1s not 
at all unlikely that a separate University may be projected during 
the next decade to serve His Highness’s subjects, who number 
more than 2,000,000. A University for the Sikh States, in the 
Punjab, is being mooted, and as their rulers are taking great 
interest ın the education of their subjects, about 2,500,000 ın 
number, the ambition may be realised in couise of time. With 
the rise of education ın the States ın Rajputana, Central India, 
and the Central Provinces, each of which forms a compact block 
of territory, schemes for separate Universities may be drawn up. 


H. 


The Indian Women’s University was established at Poona 
at about the same time as the Mysore University was founded 
Purely an Indian enterprise, ıt has not sought a grant fiom Govern- 
ment nor conceded to ıt the right of intervention. The project was 
conceived by Professor D. K. Karvé, M.A., of Poona, and a 
group of men and women who had been associated with him in 
the work of promoting social reform and the education of Indian 
women, especially of widows, which he has been carrying on for a 
quarter of a century. They proposed to raise the High School 
(Mahtla Asram) that they were maintaining in a quet, healthy 
suburb of Poona to the status of a College, to serve as a centre of 
women’s higher education ın Maharashtra—the land, of the 
Marathas. The College couise was to be reduced to three years 
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so that the education of the students would be finished before they 
teached the average marriage age (18 or 19) prevalent in that part 
of India. In order to save time, a number of subjects of com- 
paratively small value to women were to be excluded from the 
curriculum, and instruction was to be imparted in Marathi instead 
of through the medium of English, as ıs the case in the Untversi- 
ties established by the State. English was to be taught as a 
second language, so that the graduates of the University would 
be able to acquire the rich treasures of knowledge to which access 
can be had only by learning that language. Domestic Science 
was to be made a compulsory subject. 

Specialised education for women is sneered at ın this and 
other countries, and there are many Indians, among them 
women, who rail at the idea of instruction being given to 
University students in the “‘ use of pots and pans.’ That such 
education has a narrowing tendency ıs undeniable. Much reflec- 
tion, however, 1s not needed to realise that specialised education 
for women 1s particularly suited to the conditions that exist in 
India to-day. The purdah system prevails in several parts of the 
country; the marriage age is low almost everywhere in the land; 
the prejudgce against the higher education of women ıs great in 
nearly every community. The Poona scheme will conduce to the 
promotion of higher education among Indian women. 

The project proved popular from the moment Professor Karvé 
outlined ıt ın the course of his Presidential address delivered at 
the Social Reform Congress held in Bombay towards the end of 
December, 1915, and delegates who had come from all parts of the 
country promised their support. He was urged to substitute the 
word ‘‘ Indian ” for ‘‘ Maharashtra ’’ in the name of the Univer- 
sity, so that Women’s Colleges outside Maharashtra might be 
affiliated to ıt. This request led to the enlargement of the scope of 
ihe project, and ıt was decided that Colleges situated outside 
Maharashtra might be affiliated to the University 1f they came up 
to the required standard, adopted the prescribed scheme of studies, 
and undertook to give instruction through the Verndculars current 
in the part of India which they serve. 

It speaks much for the organising ability and energy of tne 
small band of Poona educationists that within seven months of the 
original announcement of their scheme, sufficient funds had been 
gathered to make the start, that the Senate, consisting of 60 men 
and women—all well-known for their intellectual attainments and 
many famous as educationists and social reformers—had been 
organised ; that the distinguished Maratha savant, Dr. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, had been elected Chancellor; that rules and iegula- 
tions and syllabuses of studies and examinations had been drawn 
up; and that the work of teaching the first-year class had actually 
been started. In a country where officials and non-officials alike 
move slowly, Professor Karvé and his colleagues have established 
an enviable record, especially when due regard 1s paid to the 
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{nancial stringency caused by the war. Detractors did not hesi- 
tate to predict ruin. The promoters, however, wisely refused to 
be deterred from making a modest beginning, and time has already 
proved that they built well though rapidly. 


z II. 


Lord Hardinge laid the foundation stone of the Hindu Univer- 
sity at Benares in February, 1916, and arrangements are now very 
nearly completed for the institution to begin work. The Maha- 
raja of Mysore has been elected Chancellor, the Maharaja-Sindhia 
of Gwalior Pro-Chancellor, and Dr. Sir Sunder Lal Vice-Chan- 
cellor. Many eminent educationists have been invited to join the 
staff of lecturers and professors. The scheme was projected in 
1904, though ıt did not take definite shape until 1910. The Secie- 
tary of State signified his consent to grant a charter, but the 
conditions demanded by the Government of India aroused contro- 
versy, and necessitated a long and tedious series of negotiations. 
The Charter Act was passed in October, 1915, empowering the 
creation of Faculties to teach Oriental Learning, Theology, Arts, 
Pure and Applied Science, Law, Technology, Commerce, Medi- 
cine, Surgery, and Agriculture, and authorising the University 
authorities to hold examinations and to confer degrees ın those 
subjects. Colleges outside Benares cannot be affiliated to the 
University. No candidate may be debarred on the score of 
religion, Instruction ın Hindu religion ıs compulsory for all 
Hindus. Special provision for religious instruction must be made 
for Sikhs and Jains. Pupils of other religions must not be com- 
pelled to undergo religious training. 

With the establishment of the Hindu University modern India 
has, for the first tıme, a University from which religious instruc- 
tion has not been debarred. Gieat pains are being taken and 
much expense 1s being incurred, to provide instruction in Hindu 
ieligion and culture—the primary object for which the institution 
has been created. The Central Hindu College at Benares, which 
will form the nucleus of the Hindu University, was established in 
1898 for this purpose by Mrs. Annie Besant, with the help of 
Maharajas, Rajas, and other wealthy Hindus. The fruition of the 
scheme ıs largely due to the efforts made by Mrs Besant, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Benares, the Maharaja Bahadur of 
Darbhanga, Pandit Madan Mohan Malavıya, Dr. Sir Sunder 
Lal, and several other zealous workers. Hindus all over India, 
and especially the Rulers of Hindu States, subscribed funds— 
some of them with great generosity. The Government of India 
made a grant of £6,666 per annum. Including the capitalised 
value of the recurring grants, about £675,000 have been collected, 
and further donations are being received. The endowment fund, 
amounting to £333,333, 1S invested ın Government securities. 

Under the terms of the Charter Act, the Governor-General of 
India 1s the Lord Chancellor of the University, and in cases of 
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emergency the Governor-General-tn-Council can remove unde- 
sirable teachers and appoint examiners to maintain the standard 
of examinations. The Lieutenant-Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh ıs appointed Visitor, with power to 
enter the University at any time, and to annul any proceedings 
that, in his opinion, contravene the provisions contained in the 
Charter Act or Regulations and Statutes framed by the University. 
The Chancellor, Pro-Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor are all Hindus, and ex-officio members of the Court 
that admini&ters the affairs of the University, and of the Senate 
that carries on the Academic work. The Court 1s entirely com- 
posed of Hindus, consisting of donors, their representatives, and 
members elected by graduates of specified standing, and repre- 
sentatives of the Hindu religion, Sanskrit learning, and the Jain 
and Sikh communities; it has a Council, with various interests. 
duly represented, to serve as an executive body. The Senate 1s 
composed of University professors, and heads of Colleges, mem- 
bers elected by graduates of the University, representatives of the 
Hindu religion and Sanskrit learning, and five nominees of the 
Visitor ; and has a representative Syndicate to act as its executive 
body. 

The State has been allowed to reserve considerable poweis of 
control and supervision, because the promoters of the institution 
wished the Government to recognise the degrees conferred by the 
University, otherwise candidates anxious to enter public service 
may have felt constrained to join the Universities founded by the 
Government. When these concessions were first broached, vio- 
lent opposition was aroused, some of which still refuses to subside. 

Until recently a powerful section of Muslims obstructed the 
movement to obtain a charter on similar terms to establish a Uni- 
versity at Aligarh, though a large sum of money has been 
gathered or promised for the purpose. Now, however, the nego- 
tiations with the Government for permission to establish a Unı- 
versity that will serve as a centre of Islamic culture have reached 
a satisfactory stage, and soon the charter may be granted for this 
purpose. A Christian University for India has been mooted for 
many years, but steps have not yet been taken to frame a definite 
project. The foundation of the Hindu and Muslim Unuversities 
may give impetus to this movement. 


IV. 


Several years ago ıt was announced that the Government 
intended to create a teaching and residential University at Dacca. 
An elaborate report was published ın 1913. The authorities did 
not wish to spare the £400,000 required to carry out the recom- 
mendations made, and a modified scheme which reduces the 1n1ttal 
outlay to about £250,000 was recently drawn up and 1s now 
under consideration. Sir C. Sankaran Nair, the first Indian to 
serve as Education Member of the Governor-General’s Executive 
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Council (Cabinet), introduced, ın the autumn of 1916, ın the 
Imperial Legislative Council, a Bill to create a University at 
Patna. This measure roused great opposition because it did not 
propose to establish Faculties for teaching Medicine and Engı- 
neering, and because ıt reserved to Government larger powers of 
control than they possess ın the case of the Universities established 
in earlier years. Negotiations with Indian leaders have enabled 
the authorities to effect a compromise, and soon the Patna Uni- 
versity will be a fat accompli. A scheme to organise a University 
at Rangoon made rapid progress during the twò years Sir 
Harcourt Butler was Lieutenant-Goveinor of Burma, though as 
yet its fate 1s not fully decided. The Local Government of the 
Central Provinces and Berar ıs desirous of founding a University 
at Nagpur, and similar projects are being discussed in other parts 
of India. 

Efforts have been made during recent years to develop the 
teaching side of the Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, and 
Punjab Universities, though these institutions still retain their 
character of examining bodies. A commission, presided over by 
Mr. M. E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, 1s now 
inquiring into the improvements that need to be made fn Calcutta 
University. ‘ 

Several Indians have, during recent years, made large benefac- 
tions to assist the Universities. The late Sir Tarak Nath Palit 
and Dr. Sir Rash Behary Ghose gave £166,666 to the Calcutta 
University to establish a University College of Science. A dona- 
tion of a somewhat larger amount has enabled the Bombay Unı- 
versity to establish a Royal Institute of Science. Another Indian 
benefactor has endowed the College of Commerce, Bombay. 
Several years earlier the late Mr. J. N. Tata gave £333,333 to 
found the Institute of Science at Bangalore, and the Maharaja of 
Mysore gave the site for the institution. A Medical College for 
women was established last year, with the help of donations from 
various Indian rulers, and a recurring grant from the Government 
of India. 

The returns made by the Education Department of the Govern- 
ment of India show that the expenditure upon public insti uction 
in British India has nearly trebled since the beginning of the 
present century—from £2,675,000 in IgoI-2 to £7,388,000 ın 
1915-16. The number of educational institutions, public and 
private, has risen during that period from 148,000 to 189,000; and 
the number of pupils under instruction from 4,500,000 to 7,620,000. 
The rise in the number of girl pupils has been particularly marked. 


V. 
. Such progress notwithstanding, the educational facilities exist- 
ing in British India are utterly inadequate for the needs of a popu- 


lation exceeding 244,000,000 persons, inhabiting an area of 124,000 
square miles. At present 7.27d. per head of population 1s being 
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spent upon public mstruction, taking into consideration all moneys 
provided out of Imperial and Provincial treasures, by municipal 
and local bodies, and by private agencies conducting schools and 
colleges in receipt of grants-in-aid from the authortties. To-day 
four out of every five villages in India are without educational 
facilities of any kind; and 80 per cent. of children of school-going 
age are not receiving instruction. According to the Census of 
India 1911, 93 8 per cent. of the population of British India were 
illiterate at the beginning of this decade 

If the Government of India desires to bring British India to 
the level of progressive communities ın the East and West, it will 
have to make primary education free and compulsory, to multiply 
the number of educational institutions that exist to-day, and to 
increase, many times, the expenditure incurred on education. 
British India, ın spite of her poverty, has met all the demands 
made upon her by the authorities—and these demands have been 
heavy. She will not hesitate to find the money needed for the 
advancement of education, if officials cannot economise on the 
other spending departments. 

It 1s a matter of pride to Indians that, in iespect of mass 
education, men of their own blood have set the pace for the rulers 
of British India. The Maharaja-Gaekwar of Baroda made 
primary education free and compulsory in his State while the men 
sent out from Britain were overwhelmingly against taking such a 
step. The Indian rulers of Bhore, Mysore, Indore, and Bhopal 
followed the lead, and, at the present rate of progress, the refoim 
will before long be introduced throughout India under Indian 
control. There 1s hope for British India, for the present Governor- 
General 1s keenly interested ın education, and ıt ıs stated that his 
great ambition 1s to introduce free and compulsory primary 
education betore his term of office expires. 


St. NIHAL SINGH. 


° WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


HERE are certain poets who seem to belong to an era of war. 
By temperament they breathe out threatenings and slaughter. 
They are born fighters, and being also seers, and men of 

delicate literary instinct, they can launch wonderful abuse against 
a foe, clothed 1n the choicest style. Their invective 1s astonishing, 
and their power of satire terrible. If Walter Savage Landor had 
been alive at this hour, he would have his use. Like Mr. Boythorn 
in Bleak House, he would be defending, assaulting, and battering 
his foe, and that foe would be the great disturber of the peace of 
Europe. How he would have rushed to the defence of his beloved 
England and his own Italy? With what fiery words he would have 
lashed Germany, Austria, Kaiser, Emperor, and, above all, his 
ancient horror, Turkey, and an effete Greece, fallen upon evil days. 


‘* Captivity led captive, war o’erthrown, 
They shall o’er Europe, shall o’er earth extend, 
Empire that seas alone, and skies confine, 
And glory that shall strike the crystal seas 


3? 


What a prophesy of the future of the British Empire these far too 
little known lines from Gebir are. Their writer was evér ın love 
with heroism and ın love with freedom. He was ever searching 
for causes worthy of his whole-hearted chivalrous support. Every 
dying cause, every minority, every cry of the oppressed, appealed 
to the “old Roman,” as his friends called him. His great desire 
for his native land was that England should everywhere and at 
all times strike for the oppressed and defend their cause against 
the oppressors. Hus passionate sympathy followed Greece when 
she arose in revolt against Tuikish tyranny. 

‘“ Amplitude of dimensions ıs requisite to constitute the great- 
ness of a poet. . . . We may write little things well and 
accumulate one upon another; but never will any justly be called 
a great poet unless he has treated a great subject worthily,” he 
wrote upon one occasion. Landor could not find that great subject. 
For forty years he seemed to grope for ıt. Upon one occasion, 
indeed, he seemed to have found ıt. That was when, ın 1808, he 
set out for Spain ın a frenzy of indignation to join the Spanish 
army under Blake and to help them throw off the yoke of France, 
and to destroy Napoleon’s infamous plot to make himself master 
of the Peninsula. However, his appearance in the war was as 
brief as it was impulsive. He was not enough in love with the 
cause to forget himself. As usual, he took offence, and had his 
jealous pride inflamed by imaginary slights. He denounced the 
sloth of Blake, the English General, and after narrowly escaping 
being taken prisoner, returned to England in a fit of pique, to 
add his voice to that group of men of letters who seemed to live to 
denounce the mistakes and failures of politicians and men of action 

Landor had drunk of the wine of life, wandered, met many 
people, reflected and studied much, before ıt dawned upon him 
that written dialogues might satisfy his craving for dramatic 
expression; and that they might also embody some of his ripe 
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experience. ‘‘ Even those with whom I have not lived and whom, 
indeed, I have never seen, affect me by sympathy as 1f I had known 
them intimately,’’ he once wrote. That was true. Characters, and 
more especially great characters, interested him much. He was 
an ardent hero-worshipper, he worshipped the great and the good 
1n every age. He did more than that He knew them intimately, 
as he once told us, ‘‘and even their manners, their steps, and 
their voces.” Yet the conversations are all Landor — Landor 
addressing Landor, to be answered by Landor. There are pro- 
cessions of *Landors in the form of warriors, statesmen, men of 
letters, emperors, kings, and beautiful women. They all spout 
Landor. They all give vent to noble utterances, and because they 
are all Landors, most of them are born fighters. 

We often breathe the atmosphere of war ın the dialogues, and 
even smell the smoke and sulphur. Here are a few extracts from 
the more pugnacious of them. In a conversation between Marcus 
Tullius and Quinctus Cicero, Marcus says ‘‘ Either we should 
not fight an enemy, or we should fight until we overcome him. 

. Nothing of wantonness or frowardness 1s congenial with 
warfare.” Cicero agrees with him and avers that ‘‘ Those who 
fight for slavery should at all events have 1t’’; and he also 1s sure 
“that the beaten should pay the expenses of a war.” 

We find Washington and Franklin very aptly discoursing upon 
the United States, and saying many things which are true of the 
present situation. Washington 1s sure that “fno nation is ever 
greater than at the time it recovers freedom from under one 
apparently more powerful” What a prophecy of hope for 
Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, and Poland! Franklin is sure ‘‘ that 
the children of America are for ever free, and those of Europe 
many years yet must thread the labyrinth and face the minotaur.” 
The ‘labyrinth and the minotaur ” are striking words to describe 
the Europe of to-day. 

Here are a few aphorisms about nations and war, culled from 
many of the conversations: ‘‘ A man hates every enemy according 
to his courage and his virtues; he abominates what he cannot 
debase at home and abroad.”’. . . “ England looks so long at 
an object that her eyes grow dim upon ıt.” Would that the 
following words about Russia were indeed true! ‘‘ Russia 1s the 
sole country in the world whose politics is immutable.’’ Here are 
words of comfort ‘‘ God alone can foresee the termination of our 
conflict, but of this we both are certain, that wherever we fall, ın 
whatever part our bodies lie, they will lie by the side of those who 
defended the same cause.” And many a young soul would echo 
the words. “‘ Duty and truth make us think of home sometimes ”’ ; 
while letters from ‘‘ somewhere ın France ” often testify that “ın 
the French there 1s a glossiness of character, they are easily broken 
and easily fused again.”’ 

Most of Landor’s speakers are mere lay-figures for the discussion 
of ideas. They all pour forth torrents of eloquence. The form of 
dialogue for this purpose 1s, of course, very ancient, but Landor 
was always furious at the idea of being an imitator of Plato, 
Xenophon, Lucian, Erasmus, or More. “I do not °wish the 
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children of my brain to imitate the gait or learn any trick of 
others,” he exclaimed passionately. Indeed, he was very unfair 
to Plato and could only see Plato’s flaws and eccentricities. In 
one of the dialogues poor Plato is made to cut an absurd figure. 
Diogenes scolds him in no measured terms. ‘‘ Prithee, hold thy 
loose tongue, twinkling and glistening in the midst of luxuriance 
and rankness. . . . I have always a suspicion of sonorous 
sentences.’ In another dialogue, between Lord Chatham and. 
Lord Chesterfield, Plato ıs attacked even more virulently. But 
Landor 1s never dull when he is attacking, though at times he 
certainly does drone. Yet one ıs amply repaid by reading a 
dialogue to the end, even though ıt may appear to be boring. For 
he yields up his treasures to the patient, and the impatient may 
muss them. It requires some effort to plunge into the conversa- 
tions, but ıt 1s an effort which ıs amply rewarded. 

Turning away from war and all its horrors, horrors which at 
present close ın upon us all day and every day, let us try some of 
the conversations full of delicate touches of the beauty of nature, 
and of the charms of friendship. Let us begin by easing our 
souls at Penshurst, listening to Lord Brooke conversing with Sir 
Philip Sidney on friendship and love, the only enduring things 
in this changeable and shifting world. 


“ Brooke I come again to the woods and unto the wilds of 
Penshurst, whither my heart and the friend of my heart have long 
invited me 

“ Sidney. Welcome, welcome! How delightful it is to see a 
friend after a length of absence How delightful to chide him for 
this length of absence, to which we owe such delight. t 

“ Brooke: I know not whether our names will be immortal, 
I am sure our friendship will For names sound only on the 
surface of the heart, while friendships are the purer and the more 
ardent the nearer they come to the presence of God, the sun not 
only of righteousness, but of love Ours never has been chipped 
or dimmed even here, and never shall be. 

“ Sidney* Let us make up your metaphor Friendship is a 
vase which, when it is flawed by heat, or violence, or accident, 
may as well be broken at once, it can never be trusted after. The 
more graceful and ornamental ıt was, the more clearly do we 
discern the hopelessness of restoring ıt to 1ts former state Coarse 
stones, 1f they are fractured, may be cemented again, precious 
stones never ”’ 


Landor’s own favourite conversation 1s that in which Epicurus 
instructs his girl-pupils, Leontion and Ternissa. It 1s full of the 
most exquisite comments on Nature, which could only be written 
by one who constantly observed her in all her moods. Flowers 
“show their little faces imperfectly through their light green. 
veils.” Insects ‘‘ rush into the air on meshy vans’’; leaves are 
downy and pliant; vine-leaves have green light and redden and 
rustle in autumn. 

Coleridge in his Table Talk says that Landor was incapable 
of writing plain idiomatic prose. As a matter of fact, 
‘Landor’s+ prose, though often most poetical, ıs singularly 
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regular and firm, and very austere. His style ıs transparetit 
and clear-cut. It has been called frigid moonlight, and compared 
to Flaxman’s art. In one of the conversations, Southey ıs made 
to remark ‘‘ harmonious words make ordinary ideas acceptable, 
less ordinary pleasant, novel and ingenious ones delightful.” In 
many of his sentences there 1s great beauty of sound which can 
only be fully caught and appreciated by reading them aloud. 
Landor had his own theory of sound summed up ın his words. 
“ Whatever ıs rightly said sounds rightly.’ It is true in so far 
that whatever aphorism Landor wrote about life or human nature 
not only sounds right but appeals to our own experience and seems 
to be true. 
Here are a few :— 


“ Those who are quite satisfied sit still and do nothing Those 
who are not quite satisfied are the sole benefactors of the world ” 

“ Kindness ın ourselves 1s the honey that blunts the sting of 
unkindness in others ” 

“ Studious men who look so quiet are the most restless men 
ın existence ” 

‘©The man who ıs determined to keep others fast and firm 
must have one end of the bond about his own breast sleeping 
and ®aking ” 

“ The ordinary soon take offence (and as they call ıt) make it up 
again, the sensitive and delicate are long-suffering, but their 
wounds heal imperfectly, if at all ”’ 


In Percles and Aspasia, Landor replaced imaginary dia- 
logues with imaginary letters. These most beautiful letters are 
surcharged with emotion, but they are also full of learned disquisi- 
tions. Indeed they contain a perfect mine of noble and unused 
quotations. Yet this wonderful book was, as usual, a disappoint- 
ment to its author. It was hailed with delight by the very few 
who cared for such a jewel of -rare beauty; but the Public would 
have none of ıt. The publishers, as usual, lost upon it, and 
Landor, with characteristic generosity, refunded them and also 
paid for the publication of the Pentameron, that wonderful series 
of imaginary dialogues held between Petrarch and Bocaccio, in 
which Dante’s Inferno 1s discussed and often somewhat harshly 
criticised; for Dante does not fare much better than Plato at 
Landor’s hands. He 1s called insipid, spiritless, and even worse 
names; and he ıs accused of harshness, meagreness, and dispro- 
portion. Yet Petrarch, commenting on Dante’s immortal love 
for Beatrice, says ‘‘ the little virgin Beatrice Porticara breathed 
all her purity into his boyish heart, and inhaled it back again. 
. . . Happy is the man who carries love with him ın his opening 
day! He never loses its freshness ın the meridian of life, nor its 
happier influence ın the later hour.” Petrarch’s dream of Love, 
Sleep, and Death is such an exquisite little allegory, and so full 
of the deepest teaching about life, that 1t should be read by every- 
one. Itisalso full of calm comfort. Hear these words on death— 
“ Breathless as I was on beholding him, I soon became familiar 
with his features. First they seemed only calm; presently they 
became contemplative, and lastly beautiful; . . . Love glanced 
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at him unsteadily with a countenance ın which there was somewhat 
of anxiety, somewhat of disdain, and cried: ‘‘ Go away! Go away! 
Nothing that thou touchest lives.” “Say rather child,’’ replied 
the advancing form, and advancing grew lofter and statelier, 
“that nothing of beautiful or glorious lives its own true life till 
my wing has passed over ıt.” . . . ‘‘ He who cannot follow me, 
he who cannot overtake and pass me,” said Death, ‘‘ 1s unworthy 
of the name, the most glorious in earth or heaven. Look up! 
Love ıs yonder, and ready to receive thee.” How many a young 
soul has passed and overcome, and found love yonder and waiting. 

Landor’s whole life was a series of conflicts and explosions. He 
mught write late ın life, “ I strove with none, for none was worthy 
of my strife,’ but as a matter of fact in daily life everybody 
was worth his strife. His hfe with his wife can only be 
described as explosive. She was sixteen years younger than her 
husband, and incapable of understanding him, or of putting up 
with his foibles and eccentricities. Never-ending dissensions kull 
love. Bursts of passion on the one side were met by an rritating 
petulance on the other. In his old age Landor writes of her ‘‘ that 
every kind and tender sentiment towards her was rooted from his 
heart for ever.” If the ill-assorted couple lived together for a time, 
it was only to be separated-again almost a once. Landor became 
a stranger to his own children, and an exile from the Villa Gherar- 
desca, that fine and ancient house which still stands upon the 
heights below Fiesole, where his children had been his dearly loved 
playmates. 

Much of his exile was spent at Bath, where he lived ın one of the 
most frequented streets of the old grey city. There are still a few 
old people who remember the king and lion among men with 
““his bold keen grey eyes, his strong white teeth, and his bald high 
vaulted forehead and thick backward-flowing silver hair ” and the 
dog, Pomero, with his yellow feathery tail. At Bath he had many 
friends, and friends who understood his bursts of anger about 
trifles, varied by tempests of hilarity because he was angry. He 
was so generous and great-hearted, so kind and courteous when 
at his best, that his wiser friends found him easy to manage, and 
often were able to make him laugh at himself. But there were 
ever those who did not laugh with him, and who could not laugh. 
After twenty years of calm life in Bath, the old poet became in- 
volved ın a most miserable quarrel between two well-known Bath 
ladies who had been very intimate with him. He imagined he 
was defending the reputation of the younger when he rushed into 
the fray, and both in print and in letters showered fiery abuse upon 
his foes. When he ended by publishing some lampoons attacking 
their characters, a suit for damages was at once put into motion. 
There was no defence, and his friends advised him to leave Bath 
and return to Italy. There is something extremely pathetic about 
the forlorn old Roman, setting out to leave his friends and nattve- 
land for ever. “I would not blot him out in his tender gallantry 
for a million of wild mistakes at eighty-four years of age,” wrote an 
undeisianding and sympathetic friend. ‘Fallen among thieves, 
despoil’d, halt, wounded,” Landor returned to his wife, for he was 
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penniless after making over his property to her and his childien’. 
But she was not a woman to forget or forgive the past, and it 
seems almost tragic that the poor old man should have found his 
home no home for him. He was always rushing away from his 
family, and throwing himself upon the mercy of friends. Those 
wonderful wedded poets, the Brownings, came to his rescue, and 
persuaded Landor’s brothers to maintain him in Florence until 
his death. Perhaps it was the fighting instinct in Landor which 
appealed to Browning, for he wrote of himself ‘‘I was ever a 
fighter.” 

It is a wonderful gift from the gods to be able to write with 
unquenchable vigour and vitality when one 1s “ within two paces of 
the ninetieth year.” Landor had that gift Ina brief preface to his 

~last work, he wrote of himself ‘‘ He must be unpopular, he never 
tried to be much otherwise’’; and a little later he said ‘‘I never 
did a single wise thing ın the whole course of my existence, though 
I have written many which have been thought such.’’ In these 
last words we have the key to the man. When he came into 
collision with rude everyday facts, he dashed himself against them, 
and there ensued violence, disaster, and shipwreck Jealousy and 
malignity were not in his nature. When he fought ıt was seldom 
for his own hand. His was a passionate nature which life never 
tamed. It seemed as ıf he could never grow up, and never get 
used to a world where there is so much awry. Landor was right 
in assuming his unpopularity. Sidney Colvin, in 1883, remarked 
“that hardly one in ten or twenty would know much more of 
Lando: than his bare name.” Yet he would appeal to a large 
section of those present-day readers who are athirst for freedom 
and on fire with zeal for a righteous cause. ‘‘ I hate false words, 
and seek with care, difficulty, and moroseness those that fit the 
thing,’’ he once wrote. 

“The best poets are the most impressive,’’ he once wrote, 
“because their steps are regular, for without regularity there 1s 
neither strength nor state.’ It 1s that regularity blended with 
passion which would make him so useful now if he were only alive 
to raise his voice in the cause of freedom. Here ıs a fragment 
from a conversation between Louis Philippe and Guizot which 
might almost have been written in August, 1914. Guizot says: 
“* England never was so rich and so prosperous as at present.” 
Louis Philippe answers: ‘‘ True; nor was Tyre the hour before 
she was in ruins. England at no time was so little inclined and 
so little prepared for war.’ Guizot ponders, and answers: 
“ England is rich and can afford such negligence” —a very 
prophetic remark! 

We will end by quoting some beautiful lines on the horrors of 
war from Count Julian :— 


‘‘ Drag the steady prop from failing age, 
Break the young stem that fondness turns around, 
Widen the solitude of lonely sighs, 
And scatter to the broad bleak wastes of day 
The ruins—phantoms that replied, 
Ne’er be it thine ”’ 3 
. CONSTANCE SPENDER. 


THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


T HE Life and Liberty movement in the Church of England 
has in many hearts awakened new hopes. It ıs possible 
that some time may elapse before the hopes are realised 
and changes effected. It 1s, however, a mistake to suppose that 
nothing at all can at once be done. The clergy have'more power 
than they use, and without waiting for dramatic events much could 
be achieved that would make for deeper reality and more perfect 
worship in our liturgy—this, it 1s universally admitted, 1s a crying 
need. 

Before very long some millions of men will be returning to the 
homeland; thousands of women will be released from industrial 
labour having found a new independence and a deeper Meaning in 
life It will be for nearly all of them the taking up of life afresh, 
and at such a time both men and women not only stand ın need, 
but are conscious that they stand in need, of spiritual help and 
guidance. Many will pathetically wander into our churches in 
search of ıt. Will they be met with the recitation of an unchanged. 
Anglican liturgy which to the great majority 1s meaningless ? 

That our liturgy 1s beautiful we thankfully akarol, that ıt 
has historic interest we do not deny, but the fact remains that to 
the man in the pew it is often meaningless; and 1f our Church of 
England liturgy ıs to strengthen the spiritual life of those who aie 
seeking after God much at present ın our liturgy should be altered. 
It ıs almost perfect ın its beauty of diction, but that very fact has 
been a snare, for its beauty 1s not infrequently quoted as a reason 
for not making ıt intelligent and even quoted as a palliative for 
slovenly and indrfterent reading. 

Would that this were an unjust statement to make! Unfot- 
tunately ıt is not. Recently one who had gone thiough deep 
waters of bereavement and suffering wrote to the Bishop of the 
diocese telling him of the indifferent, careless, irreverent way in 
which the Church Service was 1ead. It had alwavs been read in 
that manner, but somehow the writer felt ıt could no longer be 
borne, when in his sorrow he turned with special need to the 
services of the Church for comfort and help. The reply he received 
was courteous. The Bishop, however, was not prepared even to 
urge the incumbent to a more decent and reverent reading of the 
services, and contented himself by telling the writer to remember 
that, after all, nothing could 10b our liturgy of its beauty. Not 
only was there no comfort in this statement, for everyone knows 
that irreverent and slovenly 1eading can rob our liturgy of its 
beauty ; but it will be seen that its beauty becomes an actual snare 
when used—as ıt then was and as ıt often is—as an excuse for sub- 
mitting to irreverent or careless reading, which destroys the true 
spirit of worship. 

What kind of service will men and women with a new meaning 
in life and a desire for spiritual help find when they are free to 
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come to our churches? For beautiful though our liturgy 1s when 
reverently read, ıt cannot be denied that ıt ıs meaningless to 
many men and women, and, moreover, that ıt 1s open to the charge 
of insincerity. Its diction 1s so out of date as in some cases to give 
not only an imperfect, but a positively false, 1dea—as, ior instance, 
in the collect ‘‘ Prevent us, O Lord.” The matter of diction, how- 
ever, 15 too lengthy a subject to consider here; the very spirit itself 
of our liturgy and services need altering if they are to meet the 
needs of to-day. 

If the Church desires to reach the uninstructed, though not 
uneducated, who at present fail to find ın her either a mental or a 
spiritual home, then it seems to us imperative that changes should 
be made. For the Church service lacks in reality. The many and 
varied emotions the worshippers are called upon to undergo, 1f 
they feel all they say, ıs too great a strain upon even the most 
phlegmatic natures. At the beginning we are rightly exhorted to 
confess our shortcomings and seek for pardon. We enter with 
humility into the presence of God. The confession made, we are 
reminded that forgiveness 1s bestowed on all who truly repent. 
This glorious assurance 1s accepted, and after that naturally and 
rightly tMe service strikes another note. The congregation, 
assured that they stand forgiven ın the sight of God, burst into 
songs of thanksgiving and praise. The Venite in its opening 
verses expresses ın perfection the feelings of a pardoned soul, the 
Te Deum, even if not altogether understood, conveys the thought 
of thanksgiving and praise. In less than ten minutes, however, 
the congregation 1s very often on its knees once more ın the attitude 
of unpardoned offenders, confessing their sins in the litany. This 
is unreal. It 1s not genuinely possible ın so brief a time to return 
once more to that attitude If the worshippers are able to do so, it 
is difficult to believe that they have accepted the proclaimed 
pardon, and the songs of praise and thanksgiving were unreal. In 
our very worship we are compelled to be insincere. 

' One part or other of the service must be meaningless. The 
worshippers either have or have not been pardoned after the first 
confession of sin, and 1i they have surely ıt 1s impossible with any 
genuineness to implore again within ten minutes for that pardon 
to be granted; ıt 1s too severe a demand upon human capacity for 
mental and spiritual gymnastics. Moreover, to adopt so quickly 
the attitude of the unpardoned offender 1s an insult to the goodness 
of God, who, through His minister, has already pronounced 
pardon to all those who truly repent. In town churches the litany 
is often read—as ıt should be—at a separate service; ın the country 
it is the rule rather than the exception to read it, if at all, at 
Matins. 

That the Old Testament lesson ıs sometimes frankly unsuitable 
and even unedifying—read as it often 1s apart from its context—is 
so obvious that ıt need not be dwelt upon. Later, the Command- 
ments are read; these, on the surface, present to the worshipper 
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—yes, these are strong words, no doubt—an entirely untrue and 
primitive idea of God, a conception presented in bygone ages by 
one who—no believer ın a loving God as ıs the Christian concep- 
tion—obviously believed in other gods but was sure that his 
special one was the greatest of all. 

God ıs presented as jealous, punishing vindictrvely those who 
hate Him and being kind to those who love Him. It 1s almost a 
marvel that some worshipper, knowing God and loving Him, does 
not quietly protest against this presentation of the character of our 
Father. ° 

To the true worshipper, nothing ıs mote important ın life than 
to have a might idea of the character of God; yet it 1s not too much 
to say that, Sunday after Sunday, God ıs maligned ın His House. 
From the steps of the altar we are given the impression that He 1s 
jealous, that He visits the sins of those that hate Him and 1s 
merciful only to those that love Him, leaving the impression of 
jealousy and vindictiveness. How strange this sounds to those 
who remember the words that fell from the lips of Jesus concern- 
ing our Father! ‘‘ He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good.” “If ye love them that love you, what reward have ye? 
Do not even the publicans the same?” We are awafe that the 
conception given in the second commandment can be explained. 
It can be said, and truly said, that a germ of truth lies hidden in 
the misleading words; that it can be explained by the supposed 
laws of psychology, but that does not satisfy. The commandment 
gives a conception which should not be presented to the hungry 
multitude who need a true idea of the character of God. 

We listen placidly Sunday after Sunday to the command that 
our man-servant and maid-servant shall do ‘‘ no manner of work,” 
and immediately return home to exact from them very nearly the 
same amount of work they accomplish daily. We are made 
familiar with the suggestion that property 1s more valuable than 
human life, for ıt 1s more important that a man's house should not 
be coveted than his wife. The Decalogue gives an impression of 
God out of harmony with the teaching of Christ, and presents a 
negative conception of duty, which has had the tragic result | 
of leading many people to believe that 1eligion consists ın abstain- 
ing from certain things. The conception presented of God 
throughout ıs untrue according to the teaching of Christ, the ethics 
are imperfect. 

The result of a liturgy that 1s unreal and partly untrue is that 
many cannot reconcile ıt with their conscience to attend the service ; 
they quietly drift away and are stigmatised as careless, ungodly, 
and indifferent, whereas ıt ıs often they who have the truest idea 
of God and are the real worshippers. 

It 1s true that for ten years the Church has been engaged on 
discussing liturgical reform, but much could be done immediately. 
Alterations in the liturgy could be made which would render it 
real, living, and true. A few incumbents have already made some 
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alterations, and now and again instead of the Decalogve woj- 
shippers have the relief of hearing the two Christian commands, 
in which are fulfilled all the law and the piophets. It would be 
well if such alterations and others were more common. That they 
would be helpful, nearly all would agree Clergymen have greater 
freedom than they suppose; technically they seem tied and bound 

But one Bishop at least has said that irregularities which have as 
their object the introduction of reality into the service and the 
meeting of the people’s needs will be sympathetically dealt with; 
others will surely follow him. It 1s possible that within our Church 
ın our Own time dramatic events may take place, but for them ıt is 
not necessary to wait, for an incumbent alive to the present needs 
can do much. Offence will not be given to those who truly count. 
By that phrase we mean those who need to be taught the beauty 
and strength of corporate worship. The spiritual specialist who 
resists all reform and who can explain all the idiosyncrasies of our 
liturgy needs little further help; ıt ıs not for him that we write. 
The war has brought many evils, but ıt has also brought a great 
good, a genuine desire for a vital religion, men and women want 
to worship ın sincerity and truth within the walls of their Mother 
Church. eI£ we cannot be sincere even in our Church, can we 
hope as a nation to be so 1n everyday life? 


EDITH PIcTon-TURBERVILL. ' 


THE NEED FOR REGISTERS OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE, 


\ 


N O subject 1s so thoroughly discussed in the Minority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission as the overlapping and dupli- 
cation of public assistance; and the indictment therein 
contained ıs the natural point of departure for any review of the 
present situation. The report was issued ın 1909, and it was 
pointed out that, whereas, in 1834, the Poor Law was the only 
public agency for dealing with all sections of the destitute, not one 
of the five different classes which came under the Péor Law was 
in 1909 being left to the Poor Law alone. The Local Education 
Authorities were giving meals and medical treatment to tens of 
thousands of children. The Local Health Authorities had provided” 
hundreds of hospitals, dispensaries and milk clinics, nurses, mid- 
wives and health visitors. The Local Lunacy Authorities were 
maintaining their own asylums. The Local Pension Authorities 
‘were dispensing old age pensions to aged people over 70, and the 
Distress Committees set up ın more populous districts by the 
Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, with their farm colonies and 
relief works, constituted a Local Unemployment Authority. 

In London, of course, there were even more public authorities 
‘concerned with public assistance than elsewhere, since the County 
Council exercised Public Health functions side by side with the City 
and the Metropolitan Boroughs; the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
was an additional Poor Law Authority, which had also established 
hospitals for the treatment of infectious diseases; and the Central 
(Unemployed) Body was engaged ın superintending and co- 
ordinating the action of the various Distress Committees. Further- 
more, hundreds, ıf not thousands, of endowed and other public 
and private charities were, in London and elsewhere, distributing 
assistance ın unco-ordinated profusion. 

In these circumstances there was bound to be a very great amount 
of duplication, and the Minority Report teems with evidence to 
this effect. It shows, among many similar examples, how the 
Guardians, the local Health Authority and a whole array of Medical 
Charities, acting independently of one another, were catering for 
the same class of destitute sick persons; and how the Guardians and 
the local Education Authority were both providing maintenance 
and instruction for children, with the result that it was not un- 
common to find that the different children of one and the same 
family were being treated by the two separate local authorities 
simultaneously. 

Since 1909, the possibility of overlap has been intensified. The 
National Insurance Acts have set up yet another local authority, 
the Insurance Committee ; and are providing, through the sickness, 
maternity and sanatorium benefits, further forms of assistance for 
sick persons which, though the recipients have contributed a part 
of the cost, may none the less be the occasion of overlap. There 
does not appear to have been any official or private enquiry into 
the extent to which such overlap does ın fact occur; and it 1s 
evidently less likely in this connection, since, for the reason that the 
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great bulk of the working classes are qualified to be beneficiaries, 
the first question to any applicant for other assistance would be 
as to his or her position under the National Insurance Acts. This 
would, however, be truer of men than of women, many of whom are 
not themselves insured contributors, and are therefore not entitled 
to the sickness benefit when they are ill. As to the Maternity benefit, 
there can, of course, be no doubt in regard to the qualification, but 
there 1s no public record of the recipients of the Disablement benefit 
which ıs ın the nature of an anticipation of the Old Age Pension, 
and there is nothing to differentiate the fortunate beneficiaries from 
other applitants for monetary assistance. Regarding the Sana- 
torium benefit, where the complaint would in itself suggest the 
inquiry whether the sufferer was eligible under the National 
Insurance Acts, it may be pointed out that the State has almost 
encouraged wastefulness by its multiplication of authorities em- 
powered to make provision for the treatment of tuberculosis. In 
London, for instance, apart from the proviston of treatment for 
insured persons by the Insurance Committees, both they and un- 
insured persons may be treated either by the London County Coun- 
cil, the Metropolitan Boroughs, the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
or voluntary associations, while uninsured persons may also be 
treated by the Guardians. 

The National Insurance Acts also contained an entirely separate 
series of enactments, those dealing with unemployment. The Act 
of 1911 set up a system of Unemployment Insurance for certain 
categories of workpeople, mainly those engaged in the building, 
shipbuilding and mechanical engineering industries, whereby, to 
put the matter shortly, upon the basis of contributions from the 
workmen and their employers, supplemented by a grant from the 
National Exchequer, the workmen are entitled in the event of un- 
employment toa stated amount of unemployment benefit for a stated 
number of weeks, and the machinery for this purpose 1s worked, 
not through the Insurance Committee, but through the Labour 
Exchanges, except so far as certain trade unions, as empowered 
under the Act, make direct arrangements for their members. 

In 1913 was passed the Mental Deficiency Act, under which the 
feeble-minded may be dealt with by the County or County Borough 
Authority, and ıt 1s a good thing that these persons should now be 
able to receive treatment based upon ‘their infirmities rather than 
upon their poverty, but, to the extent that they have not been 
removed from the workhouses, which has hitherto only been done 
very partially, two separate local authorities are looking after the 
same class of individuals, and the same kind of duplication arises 
as has been so clearly set out and condemned by the Poor Law 
‘Commissioners of 1909. 

Ini order to make the record complete, I have given a brief sum- 
mary of the developments between 1909 and 1914, though I do not 
think the positron was in fact changed much for the worse until 
‘the outbreak of the war, which brought a great number of new 
agencies into existence that may lead to an appalling amount of 
overlap and duplication. Before proceeding to consider them, how- 
ever, it may be noted without comment that, under special war 
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legislation, all soldiers enlisted for the present war have beer 
brought under the health provisions of the National Insurance 
Acts, and that all workmen ın certain war trades and employments, 
being in geneial the making of munitions and industries allied 
thereto, have been brought under their unemployment provisions. 

Under the new war agencies we should first note the local Repre- 
sentative Committees which were set up at the beginning of the 
war ın order to cope with the great amount of destitution which was 
expected to arise from the dislocation of industry. These bodies 
did ın fact distribute a considerable amount of money which was 
obtained from the National Relief Fund, during the autumn of 1914, 
and a certain number of persons were helped to find employment ; 
but it soon appeared that there would be a scarcity of workers 
rather than of work, and these Committees, though still nominally 
in existence, are now 1n a state of suspended animation. 

But the persons who really require assistance are, of course, 
the wives and children, the widows and orphans, and the 
dependents of our soldiers and sailors, and the soldiers and sailors 
themselves when they are discharged from the service on account 
of total or partial disability. These various needs are recognised 
by the State, but the official machinery does not always run 
smoothly, and it 1s obvious that the ordinary payments by the 
State, which must necessarily be stereotyped, cannot by themselves 
dovetail into the endless varieties of individual requirements. In 
order, therefore, to supplement the official machinery, mainly in 
the direction of greater elasticity, the Government availed them- 
selves, during the first two years of the war, of the services of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ Association and the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Help Society, and aided them on the financial side by 
large grants from the National Relief Fund. But, when dissatis- 
faction came to be manifested at the disbursement by private 
societies of what are virtually public funds, the Government pro- 
ceeded to set up yet another series of Statutory Local Committees, 
which were to be appointed by the County and County Borough 
Councils, and to contain ın their membership women, representa- 
tives of labour and representatives of the two above-mentioned 
and any other similar societies, ın addition to members of the 
County or County Borough Council and of other local authorities 
in accordance with provisions of the scheme. 

The work of the War Pensions Committees can be divided into 
two main categories’ that which will terminate at the conclusion 
of the war, or, at least, upon the demobilisation of the troops; and 
that which will continue, though gradually decreasing ın amount, 
during the lifetime of such persons, whether disabled soldiers and 
sailors, or the widows or dependents of deceased soldiers and 
sailors, as are receiving pensions from the National Exchequer. 

The first of these categories covers the payment of supplementary 
and special separation allowances and cognate matters; and, while 
it would be a good thing if there were, in every locality, a register 
of all those who were receiving any form of separation allowance, 
in order to minimise the danger of overlap in public assistance. 
this particular danger will obviously cease with the cessation of 
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the separation allowances; and the same considerations will apply 
to what might be called an intermediate category, the medical 
treatment and training of discharged soldiers and sailors, since it 
also is in its nature temporary. But the second category will 
undoubtedly number for many years teng of thousands, if not 
hundreds of thousands, of men and women drawing pensions from 
the National Exchequer, of whom most of the totally disabled men 
will be only too conspicuous by reason of their infirmities; but the 
partially disabled men will be less easily distinguishable, and in 
some cases not at all; and there will be no outward evidence what- 
ever, whether in the matter of age or otherwise, to show what 
women are, and what women are not, State pensioners. Let it be 
remembered, moreover, that pecuniary assistance 1s that which is 
the most liable to abuse of all forms of public assistance, and ıt will 
be conceded that the existence of the State pension, particularly 
for the women, will involve, in the absence of precautionary 
measures, a risk of overlap in public assistance far exceeding any- 
thing which has prevailed hitherto. And, if any doubt ıs stil pos- 
sible on this point, it should vanish upon the consideration of the 
existence, side by side with the official agencies, of scores, if not 
hundreds, of private war charities which must, it ıs true, be 
registered, but are under no obligation to co-ordinate their work, 
either wifh one another or with the aforesaid official agencies. 
There is, of course, much actual intercommunication, particularly 
in the case of the largest war charities, but many of them are acting 
in unregulated independence. 

It may, therefore, be stated with confidence that, 1f the co-ordina- 
tron of public assistance was desirable ın 1909, ıt ıs doubly so at 
the present time; and we must proceed to consider what has been 
done in that direction. It has already been noted that, when the 
reports of the Poor Law Commission were issued in 1909, there were 
in existence in the more populous centres Distress Committees, 
established under the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905; and 
they have to be mentioned here again because they consisted of 
representatives of the Municipal Authority and of the Board of 
Guardians, and “ of persons experienced in the relief of distress,’’ 
and constituted therefore an attempt to get into one body 
representatives of all the public authorities and charitable agencies 
that were dealing with the unemployed It was further provided, 
in the regulations made und the Act, that the Distress Committees 
should keep and index record papers of all the cases that were 
brought before them, but it was not provided that there should also 
be a record of all the cases brought before the other public 
authorities and the charitable agencies, in order that there might 
be a common register of all the unemployed cases of every 
description. While, therefore, the Distress Committees have 
undoubtedly done good work in classifying the unemployed cases 
that have actually come before them, and ın correcting some of the 
abuses of the system of municipal relief works, they have by no 
means eliminated the danger of overlap in the treatment of 
unemployment; and it is evident that, unless rigorous intercom- 
munication is insisted upon, the establishment of a new relieving 
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authority may easily intensify the evil that ıt was intended 
io cure. 

Furthermore, ıt must be remembered that Distress Committees 
have only to deal with one branch of destitution, that arising from 
unemployment, which was also the cause of the establishment ot 
Labour Exchanges, as authorised under an Act of 1909. There 
is now throughout the country a network of these Labour 
Exchanges, which, being well informed as to the demands for 
labour and telephonically connected with one another, are often 
able to find places for those who are out of work, and thus to save 
them from the danger of destitution. Incidentally, 1t may be 
remarked that the Labour Exchanges were extremely useful at the 
outbreak of the war, when they were able to lay their hands upon 
transport workers and men to build the huts upon Salisbury Plain, 
and later on when they found many thousands of persons for 
munition work. 

Other directions in which there has been recent co-ordination 
of activity, at least in London, are to be found ın the formation 
of local Children’s Care Committees and local Tuberculosis Care 
Committees. The latter speak for themselves, but ıt may be useful 
to point out that Children’s Care Committees, consisting of 
voluntary workers, are attached to all elementary schgols under 
the Education Committee of the County Council. These com- 
muttees are concerned with the feeding of the children, and their 
medical inspection and treatment, they interest themselves in the 
children’s boots and clothes, and the school boot clubs and similar 
institutions; they enquire into cases of neglect or cruelty; and, 
after the children have left the elementary schools, they encourage 
them to educate themselves further and to enter into the form of 
employment for which they are best suited The Care Committees 
are grouped in Associations, for the purpose of mutual counsel and 
co-operation ; and efforts are made by the Care Committee workers, 
who are well acquainted with the conditions of the children in their 
homes, to prevent overlap either with the guardians or with any 
charitable agency. But the Care Committee in general ıs being 
much handicapped during the war by the scarcity of voluntary 
workets available for that purpose i 

We have brought our survey up to the period of the war, and it 
1s undeniable that never were any local bodies set up with better 
instructions or wiser intentions than the Local Representative Com- 
mıttees set up to take steps for the prevention and relief of the 
distress which the war was thought to be likely to produce They 
were comprehensively constituted, containing representatives of 
the Municipal Authority, the Guardians and the Distress Com- 
mittee, the Local Education Authority, the Insurance Committee, 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association and any other 
philanthropic agencies, employers of labour, trade unions, and 
special women’s organisations. These Committees were entrusted 
“with the duty of co-ordinating all relief agencies ın the locality 
with a view both to preventing overlapping and to seeing that 
cases which required assistance were not overlooked’; they were 
to survey the existing conditions of employment ın the locality, 
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and to consider what measures should be adopted with a view to 
the prevention of distress; and they were to institute one central 
register of assistance for their area which, in order to prevent over- 
lapping, was to comprise :— 


(1) Persons in receipt of Poor Relief. 

(2) Persons registered with the Distress Committee, 1f any. 

(3) Persons dealt with by the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families 
Association. 

(4) All other applicants to the Committee for assistance. 


The Committee were also mstructed to obtain from applicants all 
possible information as to any form of assistance which was being 
obtained by them or by any members of their family ; and ıt might 
have been anticipated that, by these various means, an invaluable 
local register of assistance would have obtained. But, ın practice, 
all this machinery led to very little result, for the simple reason 
that the distress among men was only slight and temporary, while 
that among women, though greater, did not outlast the first six 
months of the war. In these circumstances, the Local Representa- 
tive Committee did not, certainly in London, keep any such record 
as had been contemplated, and they rapidly sank, for the most part, 
into being little more than additional relieving agencies for persons 
whose distress was due to the war. In this respect they almost 
duplicated the work of Distress Committees, wherever there were 
such Committees ın existence, since the latter also kept registers 
which were specially intended for the genuine unemployed, while, 
in the case of the women, workrooms were actually set up in 
London, which came into competition with those of the Central 
(Unemployed) Body. 

But, even if the Local Representative Committees had carried 
out their instructions ın full, they would not have succeeded in 
co-ordinating all the relief agencies. Their register would have 
contained the names of all persons who had either applied to them 
or were on any one of the three other lists mentioned above; but 
persons who were outside these four categories might have 
received disablement benefit for themselves, school meals for their 
children, and assistance from any number of charitable funds, 
without any record thereof appearing upon the register. In fact, 
the register would not have been nearly so complete as that which 
is being compiled under the auspices of the Charity Organisation 
Society, but through a distinct organisation known as the Mutual 
Registration of Assistance. 

The Charity Organisation Society states, in its last annual report, 
that the whole of the Administrative County of London, with the 
exception of the City, 1s now served by this system, which ıs worked 
through thirty-six district offices. Its basis 1s strictly geographical, 
as that method has been found to be the only satisfactory one. 
In some offices there are more registering agencies than in others; 
but, speaking generally, it mav be said that the four authorities 
referred to in the instructions issued to the Local Representative 
Committees are, in London, regularly associated with the Mutual 
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Registration, with the obvious proviso that the War Pensions 
Sub-Committees now take the place of the branches of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families Association Hitherto, no arrangements 
have been made to receive information from the Insurance Com- 
mittee, the Old Age Pensions Committees, or the Labour 
Exchanges, as 1egards their general work or the payment of 
Unemployment Insurance; nor 1s information recetved as to the 
State separation allowances or State pensions which are paid to the 
recipients through the Post Office. The system of Mutual Regis- 
tration ın London does not, therefore, cover the whole ground, 
but it 1s greatly to the credit of the Charity Organisation Society 
that they should already be doing, not only all that was contem- 
plated by the Government ın 1914, but a great deal more besides 
For on their lists of registering agencies are to be found, in 
addition to those mentioned above, institutions such as the 
Children’s Care Committees, Tuberculosis Care Committees, 
Schools for Mothers, and others of a similar character, and dozens 
of endowed charities, such as the great London hospitals, which ` 
send the information to the central office of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, where ıt 1s dissected and distributed to the various 
district offices. And, lastly, the district offices get reports from 
a large number of local charities, both those which have been 
formed to deal with a particular class of misfortune, and those 
we are attached to the individual churches and chapels in each 
ocality. 

It is thus evident that the Charity Organisation Society has 
gone far towards the production of the common register that is 
desiderated, but it cannot insist that any official or private agency 
shall come into the scheme. In the absence of compulsion, it has 
no doubt this advantage, that private charities would more readily 
register with a private society than with an official body; but if a 
complete register 1s vitally necessary, for the reasons given ın the 
present paper, in order to avoid a calamitous amount of overlapping, 
the register must be an official production, and its compilation must 
be the work of an official authority, which would be greatly assisted 
in its task if the register already compiled on behalf of the Charity 
Organisation Society were placed at iis disposal. 

In the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission will be 
found various suggestions as to a registrar of public assistance, and 
the functions that he should perform. All that need be said here 
is that the register should be regarded as an essential of local 
government apart from any special destitution at any particular 
moment; that the precedent of the Distress Committee and of the 
local Representative Committee seems to show that it 1s undesirable 
that the registering agency should also be a relieving agency ; and 
that the mere existence of a register does not by itself stop over- 
lapping, though it 1s an indispensable preliminary to any such 
action. Nobody, that 1s to say, 1s going to stop giving relief be- 
cause there is certain information in a certain quarter, unless that 
information 1s brought to his notice, and machinery is therefore 
requisite whereby the necessary information in the register may be 
made available to those whom it concerns. Thus, if it appears that 
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the members of a family are receiving assistance from one or more 
official authorities, and possibly also doles from religious or 
charitable agencies, all these bodies should be informed, with a 
view to their taking counsel together as to how the family may best 
be helped. Incidentally ıt may be said that, because more than 
one agency 1s helping, ıt does not follow that there ıs overlap, but 
each should know what the other is doing. And, ın the way of 
making the information available and ın seeing that the persons 
concerned do ın fact pay attention to it, the help should be sought 
of those who have prepared the register hitherto, and followed it 
up in these directions, while at the same time they have regarded 
its contents as strictly confidential, except to those to whom the 
information has been imparted in order that its purpose might be 
fulfilled. The conclusion then would seem to be that, as ın the co- 
operation between the local Education Authorities and the Care 
Committees, here 1s another sphere in which official and voluntary 
effort might most beneficially co-operate. 

It may be added that some such organisation should commend 
itself to the leaders among the working classes who fear that war 
pensioners may accept a reduced rate of wages by reason of their 
possession ofapension. They haveexpressed their apprehensionsas 
regards then who have a partial disability pension, but exactly the 
same trouble arises ın regard to the widows with pensions, many of 
whom are young and under no disability ın earning their live- 
lihood. It is not easy to see how, except to the extent that both 
the men and the women become Trade Unionists and pledge them- 
selves only to work for the standard rate of wages, it will be possible 
to prevent State pensioners from cutting wages; but at least 1t would 
be a great advantage to the Trade Unionists to be able to learn 
easily who are and who are not State pensioners; and for this pur- 
pose, since the State pension 1s a thing to be proud of, it might 
be provided that the names of State pensioners on the common 
register should also,appear by themselves upon a separate record, 
which should be open to public inspection. But it 1s impossible 
to do more here than touch upon the fringe of this vast subject, 
and show tts relation to the proposed Register of Public Assistance. 


H pe R. WALKER. 


THE JEWISH PRAYER BOOK, 


HE Prayer Book of the Church of England ıs a classic, 
T endeared to its readers by its antiquity, its grace and weight 
of language, its solemn associations; but few Christians are 
perhaps aware that the Hebrew Prayer Book, after some hundied 
and fifty years of unauthorised renderings, has received since 
twenty-five years an authorised English version, published in a 
neat, accessible, and inexpensive volume, the study of, which will 
remove much of the musconception, ın some cases even the 
suspicion, with which Hebrew religious writings were formeily 
regarded—perhaps are still often regarded. The Jewish Prayer 
Book cannot lay claim to all the literary beauty of the Anglican 
breviary ; the English, good though ıt 1s, has not the fascination 
and the dignity of slightly archaic phraseology, nor perhaps does 
a rigidly monotheistic religion lend itself to that variety of appeal 
and that richness of imagery which a Trinitarian belief enjoys, 
but the original Hebrew, at any rate, dates back to ages long before 
the Tudors, and is the work of generations of devotees and martyrs 
in many countries, from Moses and David to our day, and,through 
Western Asia and Eastern and Moorish and Spanish Europe to 
these islands. In the light of this past the wonder, perhaps, is 
that the collection has 1etained so little that 1s merely romantic and 
curious in feeling, and never departs any great distance from the 
dominating theme of praise and supplication to the One God. 
Apart from the Psalms of David, which ın various settings fill 
a large part of all the services, the Jewish Prayer Book has little 
to show of the nature of the Christian hymnology; but the 
Shaharith, or Morning Service, opens with two hymns which are 
very dear to Jewish congregations, Yigdot (‘‘ magnificetur ’’), a 
versified paraphrase of Naimonites’ Thirteen Articles of the Faith 
(belief in the attributes of God, in the prophets, in the Resurrec- 
tion), and Adon ’Olam (“ Lord of the Universe ’’) a likewise 
rhymed and metrical hymn of praise and trust, ending. *‘ And 
he ıs my banner, and my iefuge, the portion of my cup on the day 
when I call. Into his hand I commend my spirit, when I sleep 
and when I wake; and with my spirit my body also. the Lord 1s 
with me, and I will not fear.” In most synagogues the music of 
these songs ıs of a moving, swinging, almost triumphant quality, 
which captures the congregation moie, perhaps, than any other 
part of the service except the En Keloheno (‘‘ None like our 
God ’’), with which the Sabbath Additional Service usually 
concludes. 
In the Morning Service the following typical prayer breathes 
a very deep faith, even if the metaphysics be somewhat obscure : 
“ O my God, the soul which thou gavest me ıs pme, thou didst 
create it, thou did’st form it, thou did’st breathe ıt within me; 
and thou wilt take it from me, but wilt restore ıt unto me hereafter. 
So long as the soul ıs within me, I will give thanks unto thee, O 
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Lord my God and God of my fathers, Sovereign of all works; 
Lord of all Souls! Blessed art thou, O Lord, who restorest souls. 
unto dead bodies.”’ 

Shortly after comes a prayer of a type common in the Jewish 
ritual, a prayer for purity of heart and mind. ‘‘ O lead us not 
into the power of sin, or of transgression or iniquity, or of temp- 
tation, or of scorn: let not the evil inclination have sway over us: 
keep us from a bad man and a bad companion.’’ Compare the 
frequently repeated: ‘‘ O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth 
shall declare thy praise,” and ‘‘ O my God! guard my tongue from 
evil and my lips from speaking guile; and to such as curse me let 
my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as the dust.” And 
again: “‘ Let the words of my mouth and the meditations of my 
heart be acceptable before thee, O Lord, my rock and my 
redeemer.” : 

The Jewish worshipper throws over his shoulders the Tallith, 
a white scarf of silk or cotton (in the East of lace) with blue 
borders, for literal fulfilment of the command in Numbers (xv. 
37): ‘‘ That they may make them a fringe upon the corners of their 
garments throughout their generations, and that they put upon the 
fringe of each corner a cord of blue . . . that ye may look upon 
1t, and remember all the commandments of the Lord, and do 
them.” ‘As this ‘‘ praying-shawl”’ is donned, the words are 
uttered : ‘‘ Even as I cover myself with the tallith in this world, 
so may my soul deserve to be clothed with a beauteous spiritual 
robe ın the world to come, ın the Garden of Eden. Amen.” 

Every Sabbath morning a portion of the Pentateuch and of the 
Prophets 1s read, like the lesson in church, with some ceremonial. 
The great parchment scroll in use is brought in procession ın its 
velvet and gilt-crowned covering from the ‘‘ ark ’”’ at the eastern 
end of the synagogue, where it ıs kept, to the reader’s platform, 
and selected members of the congregation aie called up one by 
one to hear at close quarters the recital by the minister. Probably 
they were themselves once the reciters, as 1s now the thirteen- 
year-old boy (barmitzvah) on his confirmation day. When the 
reading 1s finished, the scroll 1s held up on high, and exhibited to 
tight and left, while the minister and congregation sing: ‘‘ And 
this 1s the Law which Moses set before the children of Israel .. . 
it is a tree of life to them that grasp it, and of men that uphold 
it every one is rendered happy. Its ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all its paths are peace.” This idolisation almost, constantly 
reiterated in the Prayer Book, of the Pentateuch, dates back to 
times when, so often, Jewish morality was the one living standard’ 
of night doing in a blatant land. 

Later in the Morning Service occurs a prayer ‘Alenu (“ our 
duty ’’), which at one time drew enmity on the Jews, being 
believed to be an execration of Gentiles. It contains nothing more 
bitter than the following : ‘‘ It 1s our duty to praise the Lord of alt 
things, to ascribe greatness to him who formed the world in the 
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beginning, since he hath not made us like the nations of other 
lands, and hath not placed us lıke other families of the earth... . 
‘We therefore hope ın thee, O Lord our God, that we may speedily 
behold the glory of thy might, when thou wilt remove the abomina- 
tions from the earth, and the idols will be utterly cut off, when the 
world will be perfected under the kingdom of the Almighty, and 
all the children of flesh will call on thy name, when thou wilt turn 
unto thyself all the wicked of the eaith.”’ 

Here 1s a veritable trumpet-note to a scatteied nation : ‘‘ Sound 
the gieat horn for our freedom; lift up the ensign to gather oui 
exiles, and gather us from the four corners of the earth. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who gatherest the banished ones of thy people 
Israel.” 

Here ıs an example of rich poetical imagery. ‘‘ Though our 
mouths were full of song as the sea, and our tongues of exultation 
as the multitude of ıts waves, and our lips of praise as the wide- 
extended firmament; though our eyes shone with light like the 
sun and moon, and our hands were spread forth like the eagles of 
heaven, and our feet were swift as hinds, we should still be unable 
to thank thee and to bless thy name, O Lord our God and God of 
our fathers, for one-thousandth or one ten-thousandth part of the 
bounties which thou has bestowed upon our fathers and upon us.”’ 

In the Evening Service occurs the beautiful benediction : 
“ Blessed art thou O Lord our God, King of the Univeise, who at 
thy word bringest on the evening twilight, with wisdom openest 
the gates of the heavens, and with understanding changest times 
and variest the seasons, and arrangest the stars in the watches in 
the sky according to thy will.” Through all the gloom and the 
crowding of the ghetto the Jewish Prayer Book, like the obligatory 
covering of the worshipper’s head, never ceased to refer back to 
a climate and a time of open-air ceremonial and agricultural life, 
when man was in duect and intimate touch with the changes of the 
seasons, and the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

The Sabbath Eve service includes a famous poem (actually an 
acrostic) by Rabb: Shelemo Halevi (Alkabets), a Palestinian of 
the sixteenth century, glorifying the Sabbath ın the language of a 
bridegroom. The poem was once translated by Heinrich Heine, 
but the English version of it 1s not very impressive. ‘‘ Come in 
peace,” it concludes, ‘‘ thou crown of thy husband, with rejoicing 
and with cheerfulness ın the midst of the faithful of the chosen 
people : come, O bride: come, O bride (Leko Dodi). Come, my 
friend, to meet the bride; let us welcome the presence of the 
Sabbath.” 

The inauguration of the Sabbath on Friday evening, ın ortho- 
dox households, ıs the occasion of a joyous lighting of the evening 
lamp, with a ceremonial drinking of wine, and the chanting ot 
appropriate hymns. The rite 1s a consecration of home life; the 
family gathers together, outside appointments being rigorously 
avoided, and the verses ın praise of the good housewife (Pioverbs 
XXL., 10-31) are recited. 
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The end of the Prayer Book ıs largely taken up with special 
prayers for the festivals of Passover, Tabernacles, Pentecost, and 
New Year, and the Fast of Atonement. At Tabernacles the com- 
munity still makes believe to live ın “‘ tabernacles ” or tents, as in 
the desert—for the celebration doubtless commemorates nomadic 
life, and not only the later period when a certain season would, as 
in India, see the farmer living ın straw sheds among his ripening 
crops. The synagogue ıs gay with flowers, and householders ap- 
pear in ıt holding in their hands each a piece of palm, of willow, 
and a citron. Whilst the Fast of Atonement represents a joint 
annual and public confession of the community’s sins, the New 
Year shortly preceding ıt ıs utilised as a kind of summons to re- 
pentance. In token thereof (among other assigned reasons), the 
minister solemnly blows a ram’s horn three times in the syna- 
gogue. “ Whois not visited on this day? For the remembrance 
of every creature cometh before Thee, each man’s deeds and 
destiny, his works and ways, his thoughts and schemes, his 
imaginings and achievements. Happy ıs the man who forgetteth 
thee not, and the son of man who strengtheneth himself 1n thee; 
for they that seek thee shall never stumble, neither shall any be 
put to shame who trust in thee.” 

Ten days after New Year, the ‘‘ Day of Atonement ” 1s cele- 
brated with service all day long in the synagogue. Among other 
solemn prayers then said not the least noteworthy 1s the several 
times repeated recantation of sins: ‘‘ We have trespassed, we have 
been faithless, we have robbed, we have spoken basely, we have 
committed iniquity, we have wrought unrighteousness, we have 
been presumptuous, we have done violence, we have forged lies,” 
and so on, through a long catalogue, to ‘‘ we have gone astray 
and we have led astray. . . . May it then be thy will, O Lord 
our God, and God of our fathers, to forgive us for all our sins, to 
pardon us for all our iniquities, and to grant us remission for all 
our transgressions.” The tautology reflects the richness of the 
Hebrew ın all words bearing an ethical or mental import. The day 
of supplication and confession concludes with tremendous 
solemnity by the minister proclaiming the sacred motto of Israel, 
the ‘‘ Shema’,”’ the congregation repeating it: ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God, the Lord is one.” (‘ The Lord ” here 1s the 
substitute for the name of the once tribal god, Jehovah, which 1s 
never pronounced). The minister and congregation thiee times 
rejoin: ‘‘Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom is for ever 
and ever ’’; then seven times: ‘‘ The Lord, he 1s God.’”’ Then the 
shofar (ram’s horn) is sounded, and the congregation disperse to 
their homes and sup. 

At the end of the volume are ancient and authorised forms of 
prayer for various occasions. The Grace after Meals ın its full 
version 1s formidably long, but contains much curious and high 
thought, as thus :—Reader : ‘‘ Let us say grace.” Response: 
“ Blessed be the name of the Lord from this time forth and for 
ever.” Reader: ‘‘ With the sanction of those present we will bless 
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our God, of whose bounty we have partaken.”’ Response : 
‘* Blessed be our God, of whose bounty we have partaken, and 
through whose goodness we live .. ."”. Reader: ‘‘ Thou openest 
thy hand and satisfiest every living thing with favour... I 
have been young, and now I am old; yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging for bread. The Lord. 
will give strength unto His people; the Lord will bless His people 
with peace.” 

The occasions for benediction include such as “ on smelling 
fragrant woods or bark,” when the Jew says. ‘‘ Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Univeise, who createst fragrant 
woods.” “ On witnessing lightning, or on seeing falling stars, 
lofty mountains, or great deserts,” the benediction ends: ‘‘ Who 
hast made the creation” ; at the sight of the sea: “ Who hast made 
the great sea ’’; on seeing beautiful trees or animals: “ Who hast 
made such as these in thy world ’’ on seeing wise men: “ Who 
hast given of thy wisdom to flesh and blood ”’; on seeing a King 
and his Court ‘‘ Who hast given of thy glory to flesh and 
blood.” 

The Jew’s Confession on a Death Bed 1s as follows: “I 
acknowledge unto Thee, O Lord my God and God of my fathers, 
that both my cure and my death are in thy hands. May it be thy 
will to send me a perfect healing. Yet if my death be fully deter- 
mined by thee, I will in love accept it at thy hand. O may my 
death be an atonement for all the sins, iniquities, and transgres- 
sions of which I have been guilty against thee. Vouchsafe unto 
me of the abounding happiness that ıs treasured up for the 
righteous. Make known to me the path of life.” [The Hebrew for 
a cemetery, by the way, ıs ‘‘ House of Life.’’] ‘In thy presence 
is fulness of joy; at Thy right hand are pleasures for evermore. 
Thou who art the father of the fatherless, and judge of the widow, 
protect my beloved kindred with whose soul my own 1s knit. Into 
thy hand I commend my spirit : Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord 
God of truth. Amen and Amen” And ‘ when the end 1s ap- 
proaching : ‘ The Lord reigneth, the Lord hath reigned, the Lord 
shall reign for ever and ever ’ (to be said three times). ‘ Blessed 
be His name, whose glorious kingdom 1s for ever and ever. The 
Lord He is God’ (to be said seven times)” And then the 
Shema’ : ‘‘ Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord 1s One.’” 

The Burial Service and Prayer in the House of Mourning are 
hardly less moving, but space will not allow of further extracts, 
which might draw, from a rich storehouse, gems of devotion and 
lofty feeling more notable even than those which have been 

instanced. 
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THE PERFORMING ANIMAL. ` 


HE lıfe of the performing animal varies no doubt very con- 
siderably, but I think ıt may be safely said that, ın the great 
majority of cases, ıt cannot be a happy one. The use of 

ammals tor stage purposes 1s, of course, only one portion of the 
larger question. (a) Are we justified ın using them for our own 
purposes without any regard to their feelings and wishes? or (b) 
are we bound to regulate our conduct towards them by their 
feelings? Weare all a little afraid to face this question. We dare 
not say, on the one hand, that we are at liberty to do anything 
that we like, however cruel ıt may be, ın order to gain our end. 
On the other hand, to admit that we are morally bound to con- 
sider the animals’ feelings at all times would be so exceedingly 
inconvenient. It would upset so very large a proportion of our 
intercourse with them. Consequently, we adopt a middle, half- 
hearted course, in which there 1s no definite moral principle and no 
attempt at consistency. We all agree that cruelty 1s wrong in a 
general way, but we all condone it, and easily find excuses for it 
where it 1s for our own advantage or pleasure. Where feelings 
are involved principles are apt to go to the wind ın this as ın other 
matters. 

The fox-hunter sees no harm tn hunting to the death the fox, who 
to him 18 only “vermin.” He easily persuades himself that the 
fox really enjoys the run, and the application of the skill and cun- 
ning which he uses ın eluding his pursuers, and that, when at the 
end he is run into, a quick death ıs better than a lingering one 
The vivisector, of course, holds that the torture of an animal, 
where he considers ıt necessary for his purpose, 1s absolutely a 
praiseworthy and unselfish act, by which his fellow men, and even 
the animals, benefit. The lady who dresses herself up in furs and 
feathers, procurable only through much cruelty, readily believes 
that the animals were created for her benefit and pleasure. The 
Eton boy, who spends his Saturday half-holiday with the Beagles, 
in breaking up hares, writes to us that “a hare 1s a useless animal, 
you must own, and the only use to be made of ıt 1s for the exercise 
of human beings,” and soon. Most of us have some little special 
cruelty which we are willing to condone if it ministers to our 
pleasure. 

In explanation of the meaning of this inconsistency in our treat- 
ment of an important subject we must remember that the question 
of our behaviour towards animals is comparatively a very recent 
one. In earlier days and amongst primitive races animals were 
held ın much more esteem than now, ın what we call our more 
civilised times. Primitive man was much more in touch with the 
animals. They were companions together. As Elisée Reclus 
has said .— 

“We to-day, in regard to the animals, talk of education and 
domestication simply in the sense of enslavement, but primitive 
man was thinking of a fraternal association He saw in these 
living beings companions and not servants Indeed, ın many cases 
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as of common calamity—especially in times of storm and flood— 
dogs, birds, and serpents came and took refuge with him ”’ 


It 1s difficult to realise that less than a hundred years ago there was 
no law in civilised Europe to protect any animals ın any way. 
Anyone had a right to do anything he pleased with any animal 
provided that it was his own property. On September 17th, 1832— 
that 1s within the memo1y of some people still alıve—a woman was 
charged at the Guildhall, London, for skinning cats alive by the 
dozen, and the case was dismissed by the magistrate on the ground 
that 1f the owners were not there to object there was no reason 
against her doing it, and she left the Court saying that she made 
her living in that way and intended to continue to do so. 

In 1822, the first law was passed protecting animals against 
cruelty. It referred only to horses and other beasts of burden. 
This was the first dawning of a recognition of the nights of animals 
to fair treatment on reasonable grounds, which had ın earlier days 
been accorded by intuition. The Bill was bitterly opposed in 
Parliament at the time on various grounds, one argument used 
being that ‘‘it arose out of a spirit too prevalent in the present 
day. If a bill for the protection of horses should pass he (the 
Member) would not be surprised to find some other members pro- 
posing a bill for the protection of dogs ” “And catf!” called 
out another member at the back, as the crowning absurdity. 

Since those days there has been a steady progress ın oùr recog- 
nition of animals’ rights, not in England only, but throughout 
the western world, England generally Jeading the way. We have 
lived through that crowning absurdity of having legislation to 
protect our cats and dogs. We now see nothing ridiculous in 
having institutions specially for their benefit. In fact, we think 
it is rather a cause of complaint that every town in the country 
has not some recognised place to which these ill-used outcasts may 
be taken. By slow and steady degrees many and various animals 
and birds have been taken under the protection of the law. This 
accounts for the very inconsistent state of our laws, which, as we 
say, are based on no moral principle, and reflect only the incon- 
sistent state of a growing public opinion. In 1900, for the first 
time, wild animals in captivity were included in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, but wild animals in a natural state still have practically no 
protection, and numerous anomalies and absurdities are the result. 
It 1s, for instance, a punishable act to handle a stag roughly while 
he ıs in the cart on the way to be hunted, but ıt 1s no offence to set 
him down ın front of the hounds to be pursued by them, and very 
likely torn and mutilated in the hunt. In one case he is said to be 
in captivity, in the other he is wild and free, until he is again 
caught and put back into the cart to serve for a chase another 
day. In the same way you may be prosecuted 1f you hold a rabbit 
or hare and shake it in front of the dogs in order to excite them to 
the chase, but you are quite at liberty to put ıt down ın front of 
them that they may pursue it, knowing that they are not unlikely 
both to catch ıt at once and possibly to tear 1t ın two while stil! alive. 

This brings us to the special subject of this article—namely, the 
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use of animals for Stage purposes. We hold that this ought now 
to be brought within the law and abolished, as often involving 
great and needless cruelty from start to finish. The traffic ia 
performing animals 1s much larger than people usually realise. 
There are hundreds of music-halls thioughout the country, and 
animal troupes travel round from one to the other. Of such troupes 
sixty-two came into England from abroad during the year before 
the war. We have a'lıst of forty-five music-halls in London and 
234 ın provincial towns, taken from their advertisements in the 
papers. All kinds of animals are used—elephants, lions, tigers, 
leopards, baboons, monkeys and chimpanzees, wolves, seals, and 
various kinds of birds. Of course, the excuse is always ready that 
they are all trained ‘‘ by kindness,’’ but there ıs unfortunately no 
possibility of doubting that much cruelty is necessarily used in 
the training. The largest captures and importers of animals, 
Jamrach and Hagenbeck, were Germans, and we think we may 
say that the majority of the trainers and showmen are foreigners 
from countries which do not usually show much solicitude about 
the welfare of the animals in their hands. 

When one sees an animal on the stage the performance may 
look innocent enough. If the performer is a dog, he may frisk 
about wagging his tail and looking pleased. But you do not know 
that he has been kept in a small box all day, and his delight at 
being free and able to stretch his limbs 1s quite real and unfeigned, 
but ıt 1s only the reaction of previous restraint and misery. We 
have seen a little dog ride a bicycle across the stage and the audience 
applauded his cleverness. They did not know that his feet were 
tied to the pedals and the machine was drawn across the stage by 
a thin wire, the little dog having to go whether he wanted or not. 
It was the machine that was working the dog and not the dog the 
machine. Wires often play an important part in these so-called 
clever performances. We have read, on good authority, of an 
animal orchestra in which their arms were worked by wires while 
the band below the stage was playing the tune. For a dog to walk 
on his hind legs may not look at all painful, but the training, in 
which he ıs held ın the position by cords and hit under the chin 
by a piece of wood if he attempts to come down on his forelegs, 1s 
distinctly cruel. Somersaults, which do not hurt when performed, 
have to be taught by forcibly pulling the dog over at first, with the 
free use of a whip if he should be slow or sulky. A writer on the 
subject has said: ‘‘ Have you ever seen a dog taken by the hind- 
legs, thrown in the air, and alight on its forefeet, balancing on its 
master’s hand? If you only knew the hours of torture that ‘ friend 
of man’ has gone through to attain that proficiency you would 
boycott every dog act for ever.”’ 

To teach a horse to be a buck-jumper, which always much amuses 
an audience, a saddle with a spike under it 1s used or a dummy 
figure with spikes upon the seat and under the legs 1s tied on the 
horse’s back, who in his efforts to get rid of it learns the art, and 
as soon as anyone attempts to mount him he promptly bucks 
Spiked collars, loaded sticks, and wire whips are also included irr 
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the trainer’s paraphernalia, and he certainly does not have them 
for ornament only. 

The training of large carnivores must necessarily be a very 
dangerous and cruel business. To force an animal to do that which 
1s entirely foreign to its nature and inclinations 1s always difficult— 
to do it with the strongest and most ferocious of animals must be 
especially difficult. It 1s, in fact, the acknowledged difficulty and 
risk which make the chief attraction To accomplish this there 1s 
simply no means but fear, and fear has to be instilled by pain and 
pain alone. The lion, tiger, or leopard must have his spirit 
thoroughly broken before he will consent to perform on the stage 
with the glare of the footlights in front of him, the noise of the 
‘music, and the sight of a crowd of people. Why should he do ıt 
otherwise? Can anyone hold that he can enjoy the performance? 
No wonder that the performers in these cases have to be safeguarded 
with iron spikes, red-hot bars, metal whips, fireworks, and pistols 
No wonder that we read of animals having their teeth broken off 
and their claws cut in order to deprive them of all natural means 
of defence. The real wonder is that anyone can feel any pleasure 
in seeing noble animals forced to make fools of themselves on the 
stage. Who but fools want to see six lions sitting in a row on 
pedestals or jumping through hoops or wearing paper hats? Those 
people, who would not hold that all animal performances are 
demoralising and cruel, do generally agree that the foolish and 
risky performances, which depend for their attraction mainly on 
“sensationalism, should be prohibited at any rate. 

The Performing Animals Defence Committee has recently carried 
through a successful prosecution, in which the defendant was a 
foreigner. The victim ın this case was a little dog, whom the man 
‘took in his arms and threw up into the air to a height of two or 
three feet. He then caught him, so that he stood upright on his 
forefeet on the man’s hand He then turned him over and made 
him stand with one forepaw on his thumb. The dog was then set 
to climb a ladder, which was shaken and which he could climb only 
with the assistance of his jaws The man, who was at the top of 
the ladder, then placed the dog on his own head From the fact 
that the hair at the back of the animal’s neck remained erect the 
witness judged that he was in terror After considering the case, 
the magistrate imposed a fine on each peiformer, and ordered the 
dog to be taken from them and given over to the National Canine 
Defence League 

The case was an important one, as the conviction was made, not 
so much with reference to any flagrant act of bodily brutality on 
the stage, as on account of the mental suffering of the dog, as 
shown by his dejected and terrified appearance. It is also inter- 
esting, as one of the few cases so far in which advantage has been 
taken of the provision in the Act of 1911 by which the magistrate 
can deprive the owner of an animal whom he has ill-treated. If 
this were done more often, ıt would be the most effectual means of 
making the owners more careful in the treatment of their animals. 
Commenting on this case, the Star said: “ This first case of the 
kind will give much encouragement to that small but valiant group, 
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which has for years been trying to rouse British public opinion 
from its shameful indifference to the sufferings of animals. Not 
long ago ıt would have been hopeless to intervene ın such a case. 
For years the music-hall public has laughed at and applauded the 
sight of little dogs distorting their bodies into absurd and unnatural 
attitudes. Yesterday’s evidence shows what a large part terror 
plays in these feats. Yesterday’s success will give heart to the 
whole campaign against cruelty to animals.”’ 

Recent convictions have also been obtained by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals against the owner of an 
elephant, made to perform when suffering from pneumonia and 
inflammation of the stomach, who broke down ın the performance 
and died the next day. Also against a band of Serbians who have 
been travelling in the country with a so-called dancing bear, who 
1s hauled about, sometimes behind a cart by a ring through his 
nose, which, as the evidence showed, was tender and swollen. 
The man’s best excuse was that it had been treated in the same 
way for some years. Yet the bear’s tormentor was still allowed 
to keep possession of ıt. 

The stage display and the training do not, however, represent 
the whole evil. An enquiry as to how the animals are kept when 
off the stage gives a glimpse into one of the most squalid and cruel 
of trades. A typical case was taken into court recently by the 
National Canine Defence League. It concerned the 1ll-treatment 
of a troupe of dogs performing at Drury Lane Theatre, not while 
on the stage, but behind the scenes, and it resulted in conviction 
and the imposition of heavy fines. What convenience 1s there at 
the back of the stage to give an animal even a tolerable life? The 
larger ones are cooped up in small cages in dark rooms and cellars. 
What a contrast to life in their native jungles! The dogs, too, 
have to be kept in very close quarters. By one of the strange 
anomalies or absurdities of our law, while the dogs of private 
owners are kept for weeks in quarantine, the dogs of performers 
are allowed ın without any quarantine, so frightened ıs the Govern- 
ment of interfering with any trade interests!) This means that the 
dogs have to be kept indoors under strict supervision, and when not 
actually performing they are kept in boxes or hutches, ın which 
they are carried to and from the theatre, or are, perhaps, left there 
day and night. 

This 1s only one of the outrages which they are called upon to 
suffer. In a leaflet, written by a musician, who has had every 
opportunity of knowing what goes on behind the scenes, he says 
‘In a certain touring menagerie it ıs the custom to give the lion 
one meal every 24 hours. That ıs when the public pay to see ıt 
done. There being no show on Sundays, the kings of the forest 
go 48 hours without a bite or sup, and any night during the week 
if the consignment of horseflesh does not arrive in time for the 
public teeding, the animals fast another 48 hours.” The only 
cure, in the opinion of this writer, 1s total abolition. The only 
exception he would make would be ın the case of the circus horse, 
who 1s generally well looked after in order to preserve his good 
appearance. But here he objects strongly to his being made to 
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kneel or lie down, which can only be taught by painful means. 
With regard to the whole business he says: ‘‘ Generally speaking, 
the word ‘ torturing ’ ought to be substituted for ‘ training.’ ” 

Again, the question of how the animals are procured for the 
stage or the menagerie reveals an absolutely heartless trade of 
which the public has no suspicion. A book recently published 
entitled ‘‘ From Jungle to Zoo,” by Miss Velvin, throws a lurid 
light on the capture and traffic in wild animals. The author begins 
with the very true, if not very encouraging reflection, “‘It 1s 
extremely difficult to realise when watching wild animals lying 
quietly ın their cages, the many and various worries and anxieties, 
the trouble and patience, not to mention frightful dangers, which 
not only the animals, but also those who have had the labour of 
bringing them, have been through.” She then proceeds to 
enlighten the reader as to the mean and cruel methods employed, 
from which we may learn many things. 

The best way to catch lions 1s, if possible, to entice the mother 
out of her lair and shoot her, and then capture the orphan cubs, 
but this ıs not an easy matter, for “‘ they bite, tear, and scratch with 
their sharp claws in such a fierce, vindictive (sec) manner that they 
often inflict terrible injuries.” However, ıt may be done by throw- 
ing nets or sacking over their heads. Traps also are used, and we 
read of one case in which the animal trader saw the lion nearing 
the trap when a cloud came over the moon, ‘‘ down went the spring 
of the trap and the air was filled with roars of rage ” (query, of pain 
also?). The roaring kept up nearly all night, and the bold trader 
was afraid to go near lest the lion’s mate should haply be at hand. 
Suddenly the roaring ceased, and in the early morning the trader 
crept “‘ cautiously ’’ near, to find that a portion of the lion’s tail 
had been severed and left in the trap. The author’s reflection on 
this episode 1s, “that 1s all the hunte: got for his weary waiting 
and watching.”’ But what about his victim? 

Bears, ıt appears, may be captured by ropes and lassoes, and a 
graphic description 1s given of the capture of a big polar bear, of 
whom we read that ‘‘ from the moment of his capture to the present 
day he has always been furtous, either in wildest rage or excitement, 
or sunk ın sullen, morose resentment against everything and every- 
body ’’ His landing could only be effected with the help of a dose 
of chloroform. 

We will give only one more specimen ın the method of catching 
baboons. One such method ts to cut off their water supply, except 
at one spot, where they are thus obliged to go, and when the traders 
have allayed their suspicions, to entice them into a trap made of 
stakes, when, ‘‘ armed with strong poles forked at the end, the men 
thrust them through the cages and with the forked ends pin the 
necks of the baboons to the ground. When all have been fastened 
in this manner the top of the cage is removed, and then comes the 
delicate operation of loosening the sticks and getting the baboons 
into the cages provided for them. Sometimes they are bound with 
strong cords, and the body and limbs then wrapped carefully in 
strong sackcloth. After this, two men each take the end of a long 
pole, on which is suspended the baboon, and in this way he 1s 
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carried to the station or some other place of deportation.” Imagine 
the feelings of a highly-organised animal like a baboon while 
subject to this heartless tieatment. 

‘lransportation across the desert under the burning sun gives 
occasion for the recital of further horrors, and the journey by rail 
affords similar unpleasant experiences. Muss Velvin has done 
good service ın making public so many facts of this cruel trade, and 
her book 1s all the more valuable because the author 19 obviously 
quite unconscious of the bearing of much that she writes and the 
interpretation that cannot fail to be put on it 

This matter of performing animals must be looked at broadly. 
There 1s no doubt that animals, especially those who lıve with us, 
may be taught many simple tricks without any cruelty, such as 
finding a handkerchief, yumping through a hoop, and so on, and 
they enjoy them as all healthy living beings enjoy using their 
faculties. Chimpanzees and baboons are also very clever and 
imitative, and ıf they live with a family they may learn in time to 
sit at table and eat their food with a knife and fork, and do many 
other things, but it 1s a lengthy business and their education must 
extend over years. Now a performer cannot be content with simple 
tricks. No one will go to a theatre to see a dog hold a piece of 
sugar on his nose. You can do that at home. The trainer’s object 
is always to present something novel, something startling if pos- 
stble—a lion who can make use of a pocket handkerchief, or a dog 
who can stand on his head on a horse’s back while he ts running, 
makes a new sensation, and these things cannot be taught quickly 
by gentle means. It would not pay to spend the time necessary, 
and money ıs the main object. The larger carnivores cannot, in 
any case, be taught much. They belong to the feline race, which 
is much less clever at picking up ideas and tricks than the canine. 
They never do anything really clever. The trainer does not, in fact, 
wish to show how clever they are. His triumph 1s to show how 
he is able to control them and force them to do silly things Both 
he and his audience are ın fear all the time, and this fear can onlv 
be overcome by instilling a greater fear in the victim, and pain 15 
the ready and only means to do this. It may perhaps be that 10 per 
cent. of the shows or ‘‘turns’’ on the stage do not involve any 
serious cruelty, but are we, for their sake, to condone the go per 
cent. which do involve cruelty? The system and traffic must be 
taken as a whole, and if ıt has been shown that it is liable from its 
very nature to great and cruel abuse it must be condemned 17 toto. 

As specimens of music-hall ‘‘turns’’ recently witnessed which 
passed without comment or protest we may give the following: 
(1) A tiny pony made to run on a rapidly revolving table and 
slashed continually to make him keep up the requisite speed. On 
one occasion the pony fell and was thrown violertly from the table, 
but was caught in the arms of the showman. (2) A cat, evidently 
in terror, thrown by the hind-legs into the air, turning head over 
heels several times before alighting on the trainer’s hand. (3) A 
horse made to kneel down with a dog on his hack. On the parti- 
cular occasion the horse overbalanced and rolled over on to the dog, 
the latter being much terrified, if not actually injured, while the 
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horse was chastised by the showman for the mistake with severe 
cuts from a heavy riding-whip over his head. These cases are only 
typical of dozens of similar ones which may be witnessed any night 
at some of the halls. That the practice 1s very liable to abuse 1s 
perhaps best shown by the fact that the above-mentioned Committee 
have letters from eighteen managers, representing a considerable 
number of theatres and music-halls, expressing their disapproval 
of all animal turns and their practice of declining to allow them 
on their stages. 

The only way to judge fairly of any practice involving the feelings 
of another living being, human or subhuman, 1s to look at ıt from 
his point of view, and that 1s what we need to do with regard to 
anımals if we wish to base our conduct on any consistent principle 
Hitherto man has always regarded his own interests first, and has 
only been gradually forced, step by step, ın slow degrees, to admit 
that animals have any rights. Viewed from the animals’ stand- 
point, man’s behaviour towards them has been tyrannıcal and 
selfish in the highest degree. Would any performing animal, 
if ıt were asked and could choose, accept the life as a desirable one? 
If not, what right have we to impose ıt on them for our own selfish 
gain or pleasure? 

May we not ask that all stage performances of animals shall be 
rendered illegal, and that in the meantime our magistrates fill help 
to purge the stage of this cruelty by giving severer sentences, where 
cases of cruelty are proved, and by, at any rate, removing the 
victims from the hands of those who have maltreated them. 


ERNEST BELL 


(Chairman, “‘ Performing Animals 
Defence Committee ’’). 
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PELMANISM AS AN INTELLECTUAL AND 
SOCIAL FACTOR. 


Te is occasionally urged that in the announcements of the Pelman 
Institute the business element 1s predominant, and that other 
aspects of Mind Training receive less consideration than they 

are entitled to. 

The reason for this 1s fairly obvious. Business or professional 
progress 18, ın this workaday world, a subject which the average 
man or woman has very much at heart. Consequently, the financial 
value of Pelmanism 1s the point of primary attraction for probably 
6o per cent of those who enrol, but this circumstance does not 
in any degree dispossess Pelmanism of its supreme importance as 
an educational and intellectual factor Instead of a few pages of 
an explanatory nature, a tairly lengthy volume would be required 
to do justice to this theme—the higher values of Pelmanism. 

Far-seeing readers will be quick to appreciate this, and will 
recognise that a system which has proved of such signal value to 
the business and the professional brain-worker must perforce be of 
at least, equal value to those whose occupation 1s mainly intel- 
lectual or social If assurance were needed upon this point, it 1s 
abundantly supplied by the large number of complimentary letters 
received from those who have enrolled for the Course from other 
than pecuniary motives: the amateur and leisured classes being 
well represented on the Registers of the Institute 

In many cases, those whose motive originally was material 
advancement of some kind have been quick to discover the deeper 
meanings and higher values of Pelmanism—a value far above 
money. It would be proper to say that there are many thousands 
of both sexes to whom the Pelman System has been the means 
of intensifying their interest and pleasure in existence as probably 
no other agency could have done. 

The charms of literature, and in particular the beauties of poetry 
and descriptive writmg, are appreciated by those who adopt 
Pelmanism as they never appreciated them before. Every phase 
of existence 1s sensibly expanded Life receives a new and deeper 
meaning with the unfolding of the latent powers of the mind 

“I must have gone about the world with closed eyes before,” 
was the remark of a well-travelled man after he had completed 
only half the Course. His ejaculation ıs significant. He 1s typical 
of many who, unwittingly, are living with “‘ closed eyes.” Indeed, 
if the Pelman System stopped short at its third book instead of 
continuing to a twelfth, 1t would still be a remarkable and valuable 
system. 

In developing latent (and often unsuspected) powers of the mind, 
Pelmanism has not infrequently been the means of changing the 
whole current of a life. Many letters might be quoted ın evidence 
of this: but one will probably suffice. It was received from a 
British Officer in France: we give ıt in its entirety — 

“I should like to call your attention to the facts of the story cf 
my Pelman Course e 
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“ When I began, I was looked upon with disfavour by the C O 
of my Battalion at home as being a sleepy, forgetful, and 
unsoldier-like sub When I began your Course my star began to 
rise—I had the ability, but had not been able to use it I left the 
home battalion with my C.O.’s recommendation as being the best 
officer he had had for more than a year, and came to France 

“I was then appointed as a second-lieutenant to command a 
company over the heads of four men with two ‘ pips,’ and have 
now three stars and an M C 

‘* That I was able to make use of my abilities so successfully, I 
attribute entirely to the Pelman System F 


ce 39 


, Captain 
Such letter calls for no comment: but an_extract from another 
letter (also from a Captain) may appropriately be added .— 


“ One great point in favour of your system which, if I may say 
so, you do not make enough of in your advertisements 1s the 
cumulative benefit accruing. 

‘* As far as I can see, once having got on the right track and 
rigidly following the System, there should be no limit to the 
ultimate mental capacity attained ” 


Again, there are numbers who avow their indebtednegs to the 
Pelman Course in another direction—it has led them to examine 
themselves anew, to recogmise their points of weakness or strength, 
and to introduce aim and purpose into their lives. Indeed, it is 
surprising how many men and women, including some of high 
intellectual capacity and achievement, aie “‘ drifting’ through life 
with no definite object. This reveals a defect in our educational 
system and goes far to justify the enthusiasm of those—and they 
are many—who urge that the Pelman System should be an integral 
part of our national education. Self-recognition must precede self- 
realisation, and no greater tribute to Pelmanism could be desired 
than the frequency of the remark, “I know myself now I have 
never really done so before.” 

Self-expression brings us to another facet of Pelmanism, and 
a very interesting one. Even a University education may fail to 
equip a man or woman to maintain himself or herself creditably 
in the social sense. How often the clever scholar 1s a social failure 
—a nonentity even in the circle of his intimates! Hus academic 
“ honours ” have done nothing to endow him with personal charm 
or conversational power. Hus consciousness of a rich store of 
knowledge does not compensate him for the discovery that he is 
deficient ın the important art of self-expression. 

Tact, discerning judgment, adaptability, conversational ability 
are not “ gifts ”- they are qualities which can be developed by 
training. This is emphatically proven by the large number of 
letters received from Pelman students who have received almost 
unhoped-for assistance in this direction. 

As a system, Pelmanism 1s distinguished by its inexhaustible 
adaptability. It 1s this which makes it of value to the University 
graduate equally with the salesman, to the woman of leisure, and 
to the busy financier, to the Army officer and to the commercial 
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clerk. The Pelmanist ıs in no danger of becoming stereotyped in 
thought, speech, or action: on the contrary, individuality becomes 
more pronounced. Greater diversity of ‘‘ character’? would be 
apparent amongst fifty Pelmanists than amongst any fifty people 
who had not studied the Course. 

The system 1s, in fact, not a mental strait-jacket, but an instru- 
ment. instead of attempting to impose universal ideals upon its 
students, ıt shows them how to give practical effect to their own 
ideals and aims. It completes man or woman ın the mental sense, 
just as bodily training completes them ın the physical sense. And, 
above all, it ıs free from any element of ‘‘ mysticism’; its appeal 
1s made to reason: it ıs soundly based on commonsense. 

There are many who adopt it as a means of regaining lost mental 
activities. Elderly men and women whose lives have been so fully 
occupied with business, social, or household matters that the intel- 
lectual side has been partly or wholly submerged: successful men 
in the commercial world whose enterprises have heretofore left 
them too little leisure to devote to self-culture- Army officers who 
find that the routine of a military life invites intellectual stagnation 
—these find that the Pelman Course offers them a stairway up to 
the higher things of Ife. 

Here are two letters which emphasise this. The first 1s from an 
‘Army student, who says :— 


‘ The Course has prevented me becoming slack and stagnating 
during my Army hfe—this ıs a most virulent danger, I may add 
It inculcates a clear, thorough, courageous method of playing the 
game of Life—admurably suited to the English temperament, and 
should prove moral salvation to many a business man ‘ Success,’ 
too, would follow—but I consider this as secondary ”’ 


The other letter ıs from a lady of independent means who felt 
that, at the age of fifty, her mind was becoming less active :— 

“ Though leading a busy hfe, my income ıs inherited, not 
earned My object in studying Pelman methods was not, there- 
fore, in any way a professional one, but simply to improve my 
memory and mental capacity, which, at the age of fifty, were, I 
felt, becoming dull and rusty 

“I have found the Course not only most interesting ın itself, 
but calculated to give a mental stimulus and keenness and alertness 
to one’s mind, which 1s just what most people feel the need of 
at my age ” 

It would easily be possible to quote several hundred letteis 
exhibiting different phases of the intellectual value of Pelmanism 
to men and women of all ages (up to 70) and all stations. 

Hardly a day passes at the Institute without at least one such 
letter being recerved. 

In short, it ıs not merely the fleeting interest of a day that 1s 
served by the adoption of Pelmanism, but the interest of a lifetime 
One may utilise the Couise as a means of achieving some immediate 
purpose—financial, social, educational, or intellectual—but the 
advantages of the training will not end there. The investment 
of time will bear rich fruit throughout life, and, in addition to 
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serving a present purpose, will enable many a yet-unformed ideal 
to be brought within the gates of Realisation. 

In Pelmanism we find a soundly scientific system of practical 
psychology which ıs, by universal consent, recognised as infallibly 
successful ın the education of the brain. ‘‘Infallibly”’ ıs a 
dangerous word to use; but it may be confidently employed when 
speaking of the Pelman System of Mind Training. There 1s no 
case upon record in which conscientious study and application of 
its principles has failed to produce tangible results in the direction 
of development and betterment of mentality—this equally in the 
case of the most intellectual and best-educated types of men and 
women, and those of inferior attainment. i 

“ Pelmanısm ” 1s, in fact, an intellectual force of the first order, 
and no brain-using class can afford to ignore its potentialities. 
Psychology ıs by no means a new science, but in ‘* Pelmanism ” 
it may be said to have reached the practical stage and become as 
definite a means of exercising and strengthening the faculties of the 
mind as physical drill 1s of developing the muscles of the body. 

A synopsis of the 12 lessons of the Pelman Course will serve 
to convey some idea of the scope covered, and each of the lessons, 
it should be noted, 1s accompanied by appropriate mental exercises 
of so attractive a nature that most Pelmanists describe them as 
“fascinating °? From these the benefit derived 1s so distinct that 
quite a considerable propoition of Pelman students report material 
progress even after the first lesson. 

The Course is gwen entirely by Correspondence 


LESSON I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


What the Course Covers—Causes of Mental Inefficiency— 
Defective School Methods—14 to 25; Critical Years—Age m 
relation to Mental Efficiency—Too little Brain Work—The Fulfil- 
ment of Deswe—Confidence and Work—The Value of Mental 
Efficency—The Relation of Mind and Body—Is the Mind a 
Function of the Brain?—Memory and Efficuency—Impression— 
Retention — Recollection — Health and Mind — Sleeplessness — 
Overstraam—Rest—‘ Don’ ts Perception Exercises. 


Lesson J].—Human ENERGY. 


The Mental Power House—Human Energy—What is your 
Work? — Interest-power — Environment — Defectwe Energy — 
Ongmating Energy—Aim v. Wish—Energy develops Abihiy— 
And formulates Character—Lack of Energy—Iis Causes—Energy 
and Knowledge— What Psychologists say—Thoughts on Force— 
Method of Self-Analysis—And Self-Dnll—‘ Don’ ts ”—Memory 
Traummng—The Long Memory—Conscious and Sub-Conscious 
Memory—Perception Exercises. 


Lesson IIJ.—KNOWLEDGE AND THE SENSES. 


The Senses and Mental Efficency—Sensation and Perceptron— 
Sub-conscious Actioon—Anmmal and Human Senses—Relative 
Value of the Senses—Pnority of Sight and Hearmg—Value in 
Culture and Art— Form” Mcmory—On Observation—Sense 
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Values—Training left to Chance—The Buyer’s ‘‘ Eye ’’—Correct 
Inferences—Accuracy and Speed—How to Remember Names and 
Faces—Sound and Spelling— Don’ts ’’—Perception Exercises— 
Analysis ın Business—A Doctors Special Methods—Recalling 
Lost Ideas—Three Mental Laws—Iniwtion and Memory. 


Lesson JV.—Tue PELMAN Laws oF MENTAL CONNECTION. 


The Stream of Thought—The Muind-wanderer—Connected 
Thinking—Connected and Unconnected Ideas—The Natural 
Cham of Thought—The Analysis of Classtficatton—PELMAN Laws 
of Inherent Connection; of Opposition; of External Connection 
and of Sımilarıty of Sound—Classification Applred—Repetition 
and Translation of a word “ Series ’’—Mind-wandering—Failure 
to Inhibit—Recollection of Isolated Facts—‘‘ Mnemonics ’— 
Legitimate Artifice—‘‘ Don'ts ”’ 


Lesson V —WILL-POWER AND HABIT. 


Will and Obstinacy—The Motive Force—The Weak-willed Man 
—Volcame Will—Will as Dependent on Thought and Feeling— 
The Formation of Habtis—Right Thought and Right Feeling 
mean Right Action—Resistance and Aggression—How the 
Expert works easily— Cant” and “ Can ”—The Education of 
the Will—A Daily Record—Autosuggestion—Other Kinds of 
Suggestion — Use im Education and Busmess— Rules for 
Suggestion—‘ Don’is ” 


LESSON VI.~-CONCENTRATION. 


Altention—Spontaneous and Voluntary—Interest means Success 
—Interesting the Child Mind—Traming Aitention—Classtfication 
and Definttion— What is a Shaddock?—Agreements and Differ- 
ences—The ‘‘ How”? of Classification—Hstory—Botany—Defini- 
toon—Secure all the Dufferences—James on Voluntary Attention— 
Diagram of Mid-wandering—The “Mere Glance ’’—External 
and Internal Conditions of Concentration—Business Valwes— 
“ Don'ts ’—Concentration Exercises. 


Lesson VII.—How To ORIGINATE IDEAS 


Thinking, Feeling, Willuang—How they are in turn predonunant 
—Menial Powers: thew Order of Development—Onginality— 
Three Specomens—Analysis—Sympathy—On bemg Mentally 
Sensitive—Imagmation—Seemg with the Mind’s Eye—Method of 
Tramng—Importance of Analogies—Value of a Working Theory 
—A Tea Illustration—Think for Yourself—Unsuspected A bilities 
—“ Dont’s ’—Exeretses. 


Lesson VIII —How To DEAL WITH FACTS AND FIGURES. 


The Bram does not Originate—Bran Fag—Catenaiion—Two 
Important Rules—Examples of Catenation—Recalling Names—A 
Shopping List—Foregn Words—The Personal Element—How 
Catenation Supersedes Itself—Use in Learning Languages— 
Figures—Remembermg Dates—The Figure Alphabet—Sounds, 
not Letters—Homologues and their Uses—Playing Card Memory 





\ 
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—The Kmghts Tour on the Chess Board—Enghsh Kugs— 
Figure Sentences — Wireless Telegraphy Phrases — Telephone 
Numbers—" Don’ts’’—Imagmation Exercises. 


Lesson [X.—Tue HYGIENE oF STUDY. 

Circulation and Oxygenation — Semi-conscious States — A 
Healthy Bram—Physical Exercises—Releving Muscular Fatigue 
—Constipation—The Dangers of Alcohol—Sleep—Dreams— 
Ther Causes—Thew Influence—Value of ‘Day Dreams—Dis- 
tracion—Physical Conditions of Siudy—Bodily Posetion—Effects 
on Memory—Headache—Eyesight—Inspiration: .how, nduced— 
The Mastery of Books—A Book Reviewer's: Questions—Reading 
and Memory Power—On Marking Books—The Student’s 
Method—Musitc Memory. Visual, Analytical, Emotional, and 
Auditory—‘ Don’ts.”” 


LEssoN X.—SELF-EXPRESSION. 

Impression and Expression—Self-Expression Develops Ability 
—Conversation—Three Advantages—Errors to avowd—Duiscover 
Personal Interests—Wrniting—“ Review”. your Books—Pelman 
Methods Applied, Part I.—The Collatwwe Method—Englsh Con- 
sistutional History—Magna Charta—Representatwwe Government 
in England—Law—Married Woman’s Property Act—Lbel Acts 
— Learmng Languages — Pronunciation — Vocabularies — Theo- 
logy—A Comparative Method—Science and Art— Don’ts.”’ 


Lesson XI.—THE Arr OF REASONING. 

Logic and Truth—Income and Responsibility—A Specious 
Argument—Law of Justice—Analogy and its Dangers—Shelvmg 
Difficulties—A Picture Theatre Scheme—A Popular Objection to 
Logic—Facts and Inferences—How Different Opinions Artse— 
Arguments Based on Authorittes—Pelman Methods Applied, Part 
II.— Mathematics—Trnigonometry—Euclhid—Telegrap hy—Astron- 
omy—Medtcine—Engineerng—Atomc  Werghts—Birmmgham 
Metal Gauge—‘‘ Don'ts.” 


Lesson XJJ.—THE INFLUENCE OF MIND ON MIND. 

Personal Magnetasm—The Mind of the Crowd—Unconscious 
Mental Influence—The Feeling of Supertoruty—A bsence of Fear— 
Courage: The Primary Virtue—What 1s Bluff?—Sincenity and 
Enthustasm—The Success Atmosphere—The Positive Outlook— 
Studies in Self-knowledge Concluding Survey—The Waill—The 
System as a Whole—How to Practise t— Résumé of the Twelve 
Lessons—A Last Word. 


The Pelman Institute publishes a small book, ‘Mind and 
Memory,’ ın which Pelmanism 1s fully explained and 1llustrated ; 
and a supplement treating of ‘ Pelmanism as an Intellectual and 
Social Factor.’ These two publications, together with a reprint of 
‘Truth’s’ Report on the Pelman Institute and its work, will be 
sent, gratis and post free, to any reader of ‘The Contemporary 
Review’ who addresses a post-card to the Pelman Institute, 
133, Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

All Correspondence 1s Confidential. 
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THE CRUSADERS. 


4 YEAR,” said Mr. Warlock, ‘‘be a long time to look 
forward, an’ a short time to look back. It do zeem but 
last week that we'did tell story o’ Haunted Farm, Isaac 

Green’s farm. "Twur good story.’ ‘‘ True story,” said Fred 

Harrage. ‘‘ Farm been taken and empty again zın then.” “‘ But,” 

said Mrs. Multon, ‘‘ Mr. Bail wur wold man and only took farm 

to keep it ın stock war time. Hus death wur natural at his age.” 

Fred shook his head. ‘‘ There be nothing natural ’bout that farm.”’ 

The New Year was at hand, and a party sat round the fire cracking 

hazel nuts, or paring them at the pointed end with pocket knives 

and splitting them with patient ingenuity to get at the delicious 
squirrel-meat within. ‘‘ Do the red deer swallow these nuts, Fred, 
as well as the oak mast and the beech mast?’’ ‘‘ No,” said Fred, 
lazily, ‘‘ they have no needle teeth like the squirrel. Look at the 
hole ın this shell, clean drilled with the little front teeth. *Tes cruel 
taking the little fellows’ food,” and the poacher rattled a great 

pocketful. ‘‘ No, but the deer do take ’normous lot o’ mast. I 

did zee o’ Iate a deer’s belly that were filled wi’ oak mast and beech 

mast, handfuls an’ handfuls.” Mr. Miles looked shrewdly at Fred 

Harrage, ‘‘ Whur did you zee that dead deer, Fred? ’’ ‘‘ Venizon,”’ 

‘said the poacher, ‘‘ be a very dangerous form o’ food. Let me zee, 

it be a matter o’ ten year zın I tasted a haunch. Wonnerful 

flavour with a little Rowan jelly. But I do think that a doe’s 
breast stuffed wr’ hazel nuts and baked in milk be a dish for a king. 

But a dangerous dish. I be afear’d o’ deer, and yet onny this 

autumn I walked ın the dusk right into a herd. ’Twur strange to 

zee how fast they did goo when they did zee I, right out o’ the wood 
by the river on to moor and away like red ghosts into the red 
end of the day.” The company nodded ın sleepy fashion. They 

‘knew the scene. ‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Sam Miles, ‘‘ seems to I they 

were afear’d o’ you, Fred.” ‘“‘’Twur not the deer I wur afear’d 0’, 
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Mr. Miles, though the bucks be angry beasts in October.” ‘‘ There 
wur a time,” said Mr. Miles, ‘‘ when ıt wur a matter o’ death to kill 
a red deer. That be matter o’ history. In very wold days the deer 
wur worth more than the men, men like we.” `“ ’T'wur days © 
Crusaders, wur it not, Mr. Miles? ” said Mr. Warlock. ‘‘ Iss, and 
later, much later.” ‘‘ You do know story, wold, very wold story o’ 
Crusaders on this very moor.” “Iss,” said Mr. Miles earnestly, 
“I do know story; fine story, just the story for Christmas time, 
and now, too, when we be at Jerusalem, right in heart of the 
Holy City.” “ Do tell story,” said several voices.+ ‘‘ But you do 
know wold story; why, the man and wife, they do le in Wilt- 
water Church. There they be zo silent all these centuries, zide by 
zide, most loving pair the good God did ever make.” “Do tell 
story.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Warlock, ‘‘ I will tell story 1f Mr. Miles will 
fill whur I do fail. I do not know story wholly by hearzay. Mr. 
Battle he did tell I new parts of ıt from the books ın his great study. 
He be learn’d man and good man be wold M1. Battle. Good parson 
he be’ “He be good parson,” said Mı. Miles critically; ‘‘ but 
he do not know firezides as we do know they, Mr. Warlock.” 
‘ Stands to reason,” said Mr. Worthy, the sailorman, abruptly. 
“ Iss,” said Fied, ‘‘ he do know nothing at all o’ red deer.” “ He 
do know,” said Mr. Warlock, ‘‘ much about red deer and history ©’ 
red deer and wayfaring men. I have spent hours listening to he ın 
that great study ©’ his. But here be story, part my story, part Mr. 
Battle’s story, part Mr. Gibbon’s story.” * Who be Mr 
Gibbon?” said Fred. “He be not from these parts be he?’” 
“ He be not; he be book-writer well-learn’d. Here be story.” 

The party settled down in comfort; the wood and turf fire 
smouldered, the great, swinging kettle sang, the stilly night and 
its great, frosty moon, the New Year’s old moon, was shut out. 
“It wurin wold King Richard’s time. He wur a man most splendid 
ın power 0’ arm and Imb, wi’ a face like a lion, but full o’ the 
gentleness o’ power like these hills be. He wur called Lion’s Heart, 
and he did hear the call to win again the Holy City from the black 
heathen. Zo he did call his knights to goo wi’ he, and one knight 
that he drd call wur Sir Geoffrey Samper, a name which did mean, 
they zay, ‘ without fear.’ ”’ “ There be Sampers ın the county still,” 
said Mr. Miles; “ very old family o’ gentlefolk by no manner o’ 
means rich One did die in Holy Land this very year. He wur 
Geoffrey, too; fine lad an’ a cricketer.” ‘‘ I knew he,” said Mr. 
Warlock; ‘‘ dead be he?- It be strange coincidence. I do not 
believe he be dead Well, Richard he did call Knight Samper, who 
did live in the wold castle, ruins be there to this day, on hill by 
forge nigh my cottage. Now Knight he be young married man 
with one baby boy. ‘ Alice,’ he did zay to his wife. ‘ Alice,’ he 
did zay zorrowful-like, ‘ I be called to Holy War.’ ‘ Then ’ee must 
goo,’ zed she zorrowtul-like, and she did kiss he and did cry. 
‘ There be baby here to look after ’ee,’ said he wistful-like ‘ There 
be baby,’ zed she, ‘ but he terr’ble lonesome wi’out ’ee. But 'ee 
must goo to Holy City. God will look after we.’ ‘I be sad,’ zed 
he, ‘to leave ’ee, “Alice. But ’twill all be well. Bolt an’ bar and 
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bridge up,’ zed he, ‘ and you be soldier’s daughter,’ zed he. ‘I 
be earl’s daughter,’ zed she. ‘I will keep all safe’ Zo smith he 
burnish up all Knight’s armour, and did make wonnerful sword 
that did sleep one whole night 1n our wold church an’ wur blessed 
by old parson, and zo at last Knight he did kiss his Alice-wife and 
his Geoffrey-boy, an’ he did ride out zo bold and zo sad, out wr 
Richard to Holy Wars ” 

“Did he come back? ”? said a girl with open eyes that had a 
touch of a tear in them. ‘‘ Wait, my little lass, you’m too hasty. 
First tell o he. ’Twur long way to Holy Land, through 
countries widetand wild, and cities wonderful and strange. But 
they do ride easy, whom the Lord carries, and they did get to Holy 
Land ’Twur wonderful to hear Mr. Battle tell o’ Richard ın they 
wars.” “* ’Twur big fellow,” said the sailorman, feeling his own 
arm. ‘‘’Twur more than big fellow,” said Mr. Warlock. “He 
wur white-witched I do think Once he and Knight Samper an’ 
one other did land ashore and did meet whole army and did slay 
they. It do zeem as tho’ a legion o’ angels wur wi’ they. Mr 
Battle do zay that the Araby books do zay that he did slay whole 
armies.” “‘ He wur no manner ’fear’d,’’ said Mr. Worthy; ‘‘ that 
be whole secret. If you be not ’fear’d and enemy be ’fear’d, then 
you go threugh they like brown-paper and kill they like sheep 
I do know,” said this terrible man as he lay on his back, “‘ ’cause 
Jim Brass and Bill Perkins done it. There be nothin’ ın ıt so be 
the enemy be ’fear’d It be not fighting rightly understood ’”' 
‘“‘ Howsoever that be,’’ said Mr. Warlock, ‘ Richard wur right 
good fighter, and zo he and his did cleave their way all in the heat 
©’ the zun to the hills by the Holy City. But he and Knight 
Samper did not win City. ’Twur like this. They black heathen 
volk were all a-tremble in wold Zion waiting for Richard, who wur 
only one day off down North Molton way, zo to speak if Torrington 
wur Jerusalem. Then the foreign men under Richard sudden said. 
‘ Back, back, ıt be not safe here!’ Not even the Lion and Knight 
Samper could goo on alone, and they did sadly stand on top o` 
wold hill looking out at Zion. But Richard he did put his arm 
avore his face and did zay. ‘ Whom won’t win mayn’t zee holy 
place.” An he turned away But Knight Samper he look an’ look 
and did zee the City o’ the Lord wv’ all its towers a-shining ın the 
zun on that June day. While he did look he saw another sight 
high in the sky ’bove Zion. He did see these very hills here that 
we do know shine in the sky clear as Jerusalem itself an’ close at 
hand. And he did see his little castle blazing wi’ fire and far away 
on the moor he did see walking zo swift an’ sad Alice with the babe 
in her arms _Mary-Mother and the Babe as it wur going down 
to Egypt. °Twur true picture in the sky right over Zion itself 
An’ Alice did zit down bezide a brook and weep with her head 
down over little boy. Knight Samper he did turn away and follow 
Richard the King. He did tell the King, and the King did send 
he home to know what Zion did mean ”’ 

The old storyteller stopped. What 1s cold in print was not cold 
in telling. The rude, suspended pathos of the story, the familiar 
story, struck home, they knew the legendary King, the Knight, 
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the wife, the babe; they knew the picture of Wiltwater Moor 
hanging as a mirage above the Holy City. 


x % * # x f og 


‘“ Now we will turn home ahead o’ he, Knight Samper. The 
poor lady for months did grieve for knight, but did keep 
tight hold on little castle and all therein, and all wur safe. But 
there wur one knight o’ the moor, Knight Kurdenoy, who, of old, 
did love she, and did offer she his hand which she did not take, 
he being base man and mean man. He did not go to Holy War 
and did see his chance to spite she, and take Knight Samper’s land. 
Zo he did set to work, but most cunning-like, for she wur loved by our 
volk. He did first tell she, ın wicked letter, that her man wur dead 
and did send token o’ death, an’ offer to marry she. She did weep 
greatly and spurn horrid base man.” The innate senseof melodrama 
mstinctive in a country audience was well awake, and the late Sieur 
de Pleasaunce in the County of Somerset might well have turned 
in hus eight hundred year old grave at the dislike of him by that 
homely fireside. Poor Alice had all the sympathy. 

“ Then base man took other steps. He wur by no means a violent 
man. He wur coward. He did spread story that Alice wur a witch, 
a Black Witch, who had killed her husband and wur witching 
whole moor. You do know what would happen then ın those wold 
days. *Twur not like our time.’ ‘‘ Black Witches be bad ın any 
time,” said Mrs. Multon, who began to be doubtful of Alice. ‘‘ If 
she wur Black Witch she could have stopped Richard avore Holy 
Cıty.” ‘They do still say she wur Black Witch,” said Fred, 
“and do haunt ruins o’ Old Tower. There wur Black Witches 
in they days.” ‘‘ Well, well,” said Mr. Warlock impatiently, 
“Do ’ee listen. All did leave wold castle, ’cept one wold serving 
man, who did serve Alice’s vather. He did milk kine and keep 
they alive. An’ wold castle wur fearful lonesome that dark Christ- 
mas-time. All the winding-stairs wur full o’ wind and noises an’ 
black shadows, and baby did cry dreadful, and owls did call an’ call 
all day, all might. "Twur bitter winter. Old serving man he grew 
afeard 0’ Alice too, an’ at last he did zay he must goo. She did 
zay to he, ‘ Simon,’ she did zay, ‘ if you goo I will witch ’ee.’? She 
did zay this unwise-like; but she were ’feard o’ being alone. It 
wur dusk, and he did give one great cry o’ fear and did goo.” 
‘“ Maybe,” said Mrs. Multon, ‘she wur Black Witch Folk do 
not goo for nothing.” ‘‘ She wur martyr o’ all this way o’ thinkine 
She wur good woman,” said Mr. Miles, wagging his head. “ Zo,” 
said the story-teller, ‘‘she did weep in the dusk and did prav 
Toward morning she did hear zound o’ many voices, and looking 
out ©’ little turret-window she did zee in moonlight many moor men 
a-coming with great faggots o’ wood, which they did pile ’gainst 
great gates o’ wold castle. They did light the same just before 
early morning dawn. 

‘* Then Alice did think hard. ’Twur no time for tears, and she 
wur brave woman and an earl’s daughter. She did remember 
passage from dungeon of castle that do run out long way and come 
through other zide o’ Old Man’s Hill. I do know passage myself. 
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It be still there, a terrible, dark, narrow place where great twoads 
do lie. *Twur her only hope, for castle wur ablaze. So she did 
speed wi’ little Geoffrey down, down the winding-stairs o’ wold 
castle wi’ the flames crackling in an’ round and the birds crying 
in the tvy, and did come into prison. She had forgot key. Zo 
she did speed up again all ın the dark, save for flames that crackled 
around the slits in the walls, and did get same and did fly down 
again and did open wold door and push into cobwebs and did 
find passage ın the dark and with the baby (who wur asleep all the 
time) did crawl along passage ’mong the twoads to moor. Then 
she did stanę ın the first morning light with the baby ın her arms 
looking at the burning castle with the mad people dancing around 
it just as her husband did zee she when he did look at the sky above 
Zion six months avore’’? The company breathed more freely. At 
any rate, the day had come. The contrast between that dreadful 
castle and their cosy fire had struck home. t 

“Now ’twur when miracle happened. What could she, poor 
soul, do with all the moor up agen her. She wur bound to be 
burned, she and her babe. There wur Black Crusade *gainst she. 
As she did stand there she did zee there wur no hope that Christmas 
morning, and she did zit down in the snow by little brook and did 
weep downy over her boy just as Knight Samper did zee her ın the 
sky. *Twur now miracle happened. She did hear sounds o’ horses 
hooves and did fear worst and did not look up until she did hear 
familiar words ‘ Wife, Alice.” ’Twur he home-riding from the 
Holy Land, the man who had looked on Zion’s gates, the man 
whom Zion had sent home ın nick o’ time. He did kneel by she. 
He did comfort she. He did wonderful lot to make she smile all 
on that Christmas morning in the snow. And as the sun rose 
she did smile, for she did love her man as never woman avore or 
since did love her man. That was why she did send he to Holy 
Land, for Zion wur to her the place o’ perfect love. She did love 
he and she did love her Lord, the Lord o’ he and she, who died for 
she and he. Zo she did suffer all things while he wur away wi’ 
the Crusaders. Nor did she let he slay the silly folk who burnt 
the wold Tower, but he did make they build ıt again more 
beautiful. But that wur later on. As they did stand there hand 
in hand they did zee above the burning tower the vision or picture 
© Zion marked out most perfect and beautiful against the apple- 
green winter sky. ‘’Tes the second time I do zee it, my dear,’ 
zed he. “The third time we will enter it, my dear, and may be 
Richard, the King, will be wi’ us.’”’ ‘‘ They do hie, the ashes o’ 
they do lie,” went on the old man, “zide by zide in Wiltwater 
Church. His legs be crossed as one who had fought for Zion. His 
hand do touch hers, ın the figures o’ they in wold church. That 
they do be ın the new Jerusalem I do not doubt, and do walk hand 
in hand on the grassy moors by Bethany.” ‘‘ That be so,” said 
Mr. Miles, “beyond all doubt.” ‘‘ She wur no Black Witch,” 
said Mrs. Multon, “ I wur sure of it when things looked blackest ”’ 
‘* The boy Geoffrey Samper be not dead, Mr. Warlock, I remember, 
he wur missing.” “‘ He be found at home,” said the wizard, “ I 
saw he yesterday. But come, a song to my fiddle.” And the old 
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man struck up a marching song of triumph, and a girl’s voice 
sang out ın thrilling accents 


‘“ We who have marched and bled, 
Tread Z1on’s streets ' 
With us do march the dead, 
Great Richard at their head, 
Who fell in old defeats 
Of old Crusaders 


‘* Uphfted are the Gates, oe 
High are our hearts Dien 
With us the martyrs tread ‘a 6 


And Christ 1s at their head 
Day dawns, the Night departs 
Hail the Crusaders! ”’ i 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 

; —oe 
REVIEWS. 

JOHN KEATS.* 


Sir Sidney Colvin has now given us a definitive life of John 
Keats, and a very admirable picture of his circle and of the literary 
storm that broke around the poet in the dawn of his recognition 
Sir Sidney’s estimate of the poet 1s naturally a very high one, but 
certainly not indiscriminating, and as certainly not higher than that 
adopted by various eminent critics of Our time. Toa certain class 
of critic Keats appears as the outstanding figure in the poetry of 
the nineteenth century. That that ts a final view we do not for one 
moment believe, and it ıs, moreover, an unnecessary view. We 
do not wish to take part in the long-standing conflict of opinion as 
to the respective merits of Keats and Shelley, except to say that 
while Keats was, beyond all doubt, a follower of Spenser, a 
legitimate descendant of that great poet, a descendant who ın sheer 
magic often eclipsed his source, Shelley was a unique figure who, 
though owing much ın outward form to the Greek tragedians, was, 
in fact, a new personality in poetry. Keats was transcendent as 
a master in an ancient school; Shelley was an entirely new motive 
force ın poetry. Waith such an essential difference of place it 1s 
absurd to compare the two poets. They stand externally apart 
as representatives of two fundamentally different aspects of 
romanticism. On the whole, ıt is probable that the influence of 
Shelley on English literature has been healthier than that of Keats, 
though that ıs not to say that Shelley was a healthie1-minded 
person than Keats. In fact, he was not. But the saving grace 
of Keats’s character, the sound, practical common sense that 
underlay his most passionate, as well as his most soaring, moods 


* John Keats Hits Life and Poetry, his Friends, Critics, and After-Fame By 
Sidney Colvin (Macmillan, 18s net) i 
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did not prevent certain characteristics appearing ın his work, which, 
largely under the influence of his poetry, dominated what we may 
call the later Pre-Raphaelite school of poetry, and long controlled 
a succession of decadent minor poets. On the other hand, 
the faults of Shelley’s character, his deplorable lack of character 
in his personal relations, never stained the soaring purity, the 
cold idealism of the main body of his verse. No decadence in 
poetry can be tiaced to Shelley. It would not be true to say that 
of Keats. Wordsworth’s brutal criticism, made to Keats himself, 
on the hymn to Pan in Endymion, “a very pretty piece of 
Paganism,'* was sounder criticism than probably Sir Sidney Colvin 
would admit., Keats was an Alexandrian poet born two millennia 
after his due time. He belonged to the Age of Meleager. Shelley 
belonged to that of «Eschylus. It was passing strange that they 
both should have lived in the Age of Wordsworth, and that Keats 
should have talked in the flesh with, when all 1s said and done, 
the greatest poet of modern Europe. 

The miserable business of assessing poets on a comparative scale 
1s, however, probably dead. Poets can only be assessed by two 
things, the absolute merit of their work—and the word absolute 
here may be used with accuracy, since poetry is a spiritual thing— 
and theis influence on their own and successive ages. In both 
these respects Keats and Shelley stand out as bright, particular 
stars ın the heaven of poetry. The man who wrote Adonais and 
The Skylark and the man who wrote The Eve of St. Agnes and - 
the Ode to a Nightingale were “absolute” poets, and their 
influence (their joint influence, for instance, on both Browning 
and Tennyson) was more far-reaching than any other poet since 
Marlowe. But neither of them shines in the same fashion as 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, or Wordsworth, for neither had the 
grasp of things human and divine that these great men had. To 
say this is not to criticise. It is more than probable that Keats, 
with his keen human touch, would have reached that class, while 
it is not improbable that Shelley, had he lived, would have 
developed merely along the lines that Swinburne worked on But, 
as Mr. Disraeli remarked to a critic about Bryon, “‘ he was very 

oung.”” 
j The poet to whom Sır Sıdney Colvın has devoted some six 
hundred pages of biography and detailed analysıs was born at 
the end of October, 1795; on February 23rd, 1821, he was dead. 
He wrote little, and nothing of importance before he was 
eighteen; he had left the pen a year before he died. He 
was writing fairly continuously for some five or sıx years. Into 
those years he crowded not only literary woik of the first 
importance, but an active social lıfe, in which he came into close 
contact with some of the most interesting and brilliant men of his 
time, and the experiences of those years, had he lived, would have 
meant much to his ripe outlook. He was respondent to an extent 
that few men have shown to external and intellectual and pleasur- 
able influences. He was as fond of life as Chaucer or Shakespeare, 
but, as fate would have it, he was not to live to bring into artistic 
form the experience of contact with men like Shelley, Leigh Hunt, 
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Lamb, Hazlitt, Woidsworth, Haydon, and others. He had only 
time to develop, perhaps to the full, but probably only in partial 
fashion, the sense of physical beauty ın its relation to mental lıfe 
which he certainly shared ın an almost equal degree with the young 
Shakespeare of the Sonnets. To say this is to praise, not criticise, 
the poet. Hus greatness ıs perhaps chiefly revealed by the fact 
that he was able to display in ample fashion one facet of the jewel 
of his genius even while ‘‘ he was very young.” 

Sir Sidney Colvin, in this detailed, carefully-finished, and well- 
balanced book, clears away many misconceptions about Keats. He 
had plenty of porridge, and even had cream with his porridge, 
despite Mr. Browning. He was not killed by the Reviewers, 
though the attacks made him rather gloomy as to future financial 
profits. Except on the score of health ın the last two years, he had 
nothing to complain of ın life, since he had troops of friends and 
was not devoid of means. So far as one can see, he thoroughly 
enjoyed life, and won a good deal more out of it ın the way of 
personal enjoyment than most people. Most poets of twenty-three 
would rather appreciate a savage review or two, and Keats, though 
sensitive to the last degree to the claims of beauty and to the fact 
of disappointment in his personal affairs, was a very common- 
sense person in most things, and looked on life with theesane eye 
of the doctor that he was. 

It 1s mere sentiment to waste pity over John Keats. In many 
ways he was a very fortunate and a very happy man, though being 
a Celt he suffered much from the depression that overtakes most 
members of that great race. The evidence collected by Sir Sidney 
Colvin convinces the present writer that Keats was, on both sides, 
a West Cornishman. The evidence of his sister seems conclusive. 
Speaking of her father, she stated that ‘‘ she remembered hearing 
as a child that he came from Cornwall, near the Land’s End.” 
The mother, Frances Jennings, seems also to have been of Cornish 
stock, and possibly a cousin of the poet’s father. In this Cornish 
stock one may discern, 1f one will, the combination of the practical 
and the zthereal that 1s distinctive of the poet No doubt such 
speculations are merely speculative, and may mean little. Yet 
there ıs a Celtic note over the work of Keats that 1s undeniable; 
the combination of sadness with the joy of living 1s characteristic 
of it. The very imitativeness and the power of assimilation 
are Celtic in a marked degree If the Celtic source were certain it 
would be merely one more substantial piece of evidence of the 
immense debt that English literature owes to the ancient Celtic 
element ın ıts midst. The Saxon element 1s small indeed beside it. 


* * * 


THE BOSPHORUS AND THE DARDANELLES.* 


Dr. Coleman Phillipson has written much, during the war and 
before, on the history and practice of International Law, public 
* T'he Question of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles By Coleman Phillipson, M A, 


LL D, Latt D, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and Noel Buxton, MA, 
MP (Stevens & Haynes, 12s 6d net) 
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and private, and brings a trained, legal mind to the consideration 
of what he and Mr. Buxton, in their preface to the book, call 
“one of the most important questions of modern European politics 
. . . . that of the Straits of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles.” This question, we are told, ıs ‘‘ the very essence 
of the Near Eastern Question. . . . To remove the cause of 
this perennial misunderstanding and conflict 1s to confer an 
inestimable boon, not only on the European group of States, but 
also on the whole family of nations.” We are told that— 


“ The essence of the Straits problems 1s this—What status 
should be conferred on the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles in 
order to assure to all countries such freedom of navigation in 
these waters as will facilitate their commercial intercourse and 
safeguard their interests? And—as a corollary—who 1s to be 
the guardian of the Straits that will carry out the régime involved, 
and impart confidence to the rest of the world that it will be 
carried out uniformly, equitably, and faithfully? ”’ 


The conclusion of Dr. Phillipson and Mr. Buxton may be stated 
at once. “All the countries of Europe being interested ın the free- 
dom of these waterways, the fundamental principle to be applied 
1s that of a “free and open’’ waterway. To apply this principle 
these authors advocate a system of internationalisation secured by 
“the joint guarantee and protection of the Powers.” They are 
not willing to place these waters under the military guardianship 
of the United States, even if the United States were willing to 
undertake such a thankless task. ‘‘ A system of internationalisation 
means international co-operation.’ This, we are told, does not 
amount to neutralisation. What it does amount to appears in a 
group of fifteen elaborate provisions, of which the most important 
are these. the Straits to be open in war-time, as well as peace-time, 
to the merchantmen, warships, and prizes of all nations, blockade 
to be prohibited, warfare to be prohibited within these waters, and 
outside of these waters for a space of three miles, with the con- 
sequent exclusion of ships for revictualling, mines, and torpedoes; 
all fortifications to be destroyed, all facilities for shipping and 
navigation to be immune, no troops to be embarked or disembarked 
within the water area, no warship to remain more than twenty- 
four hours, except in case of distress, and, ın the event ot war, such 
ship to leave with twenty-four hours’ interval between it and the 
warship of a different belligerent; immunity from war in a land 
area surrounding the Straits These provisions are to be carried 
out by a permanent International Commission sitting at Constan- 
tinople, with power to determine any differences between the 
Powers as to those provisions. The Constitution of the Commis- 
sion 1s to be modelled on that of the Danube Commission. 

This ıs all most interesting and, if it had not been for the present 
war, most convincing, and the natural conclusion to derive from 
this valuable series of essays on the position of waterways in 
general under International Law, and on the history of these 
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unhappy Straits from 1453 to the year 1878, when the Treaty of 
Berlin, in Article 63, took as “the Rule of the Straits’’ the rule 
lad down by the Treaty of Paris of 1856 and the Straits Conven- 
tion of the same date and the Treaty of London of i871. That 
Rule (originally formulated in 1841) was the closure of the Straits 
to all warships, subject to the 11ght of the Sultan (1871) to admit 
warships when he deemed it necessary for securing the observance 
of the stipulations of 1856. This Rule was obviously unsatis- 
factory, as the practice of the pertod from 1878 to 1914 showed. 
The discretion of the Sultan made every injustice and absurdity 
of administration possible. But ıs the Rule laid down by Dr. 
Phillipson and Mr. Buxton much better? 

On paper ıt ıs better, but this war has shown that ‘‘ joint 
guarantee’ 1s valueless 1f one of the guarantors 1s sufficiently 
Strong and sufficiently unscrupulous and sufficiently impressed 
with the overruling force of ‘‘ military necessity ° to throw the 
guarantee over. Belgium was supposed to be protected by the 
guarantee of a group of the greatest Powers. Germany not only 
disclaimed her responsibility, not only forced her way through 
Belgium, but has outraged the country in a fashion hitherto 
unknown to history, sparing neither man, woman, nor child, and 
removing the entire riches of this rich, undefended countfy into the 
interior of Germany. Surely it cannot be suggested seriously that 
if Germany were as strong on the sea as she desires to be and were 
a party to the joint guarantee of the Straits, she would not, 
when occasion served, throw over that guarantee with the same 
malignant ruthlessness as she has thrown over the guaranteed 
safety of Belgium? To suggest such a thing ıs to suggest a state 
of things that would increase in manifold fashion naval armaments. 
History ıs made and written for our learning. It 1s dangerous 
to ignore the lessons of the present war. These proposals really 
ignore those lessons, and might have been written in, let us say, 
1913, when indeed these very ideas were in the air. 

The Straits must be kept open On that point all international 
jurists will agree with these authors. How they are to be kept 
open 1s another matter. An International Commission is no doubt 
the best theoretic solution, but unless that Commission ıs in a 
position, by virtue of its inherent powers—that 1s to say, by virtue 
of an overwhelmingly strong force that would prevent the capture 
of the Straits by sea or land or air by any one of several belligerents 
—it 1s difficult to see how the Straits could remain open in time of 
war. It is only with great difficulty that the strongest Naval Power 
in the world has managed to preserve the Suez Canal open in time 
of war. How would so commanding a position as the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles be preserved? There 1s, indeed, only one 
way fo secure the freedom of the Straits—Mr. Wilson’s way : so to 
end this war that such another war will be an impossibility. That 
can only be by the destruction of the militarism of Germany and 
the formation of a League of Nations with a powerful conjoint 
force behind it that will police the world, and incidentally police 
these Straits. If that is done then a local Commission could carry 
out its duties with a comparatively light heart. 


ind 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. III 


AN AMERICAN ON THE WAR.” 


Mr. McClure, in Obstacles to Peace, tells us, ın his Preface, that 
“‘the obstacles to peace are of two kinds—first, the questions 
involved ın this war, which are territory, access to the sea, and 
national security; secondly, the state of mind of the peoples at 
war.” Mr. McClure, ten years ago, visited England and Germany, 
and met members of the two Governments and leading thinkers 
of both countries; in 1910 he had access to the records of the 
last twenty-eight years ct the reign of Abdul Hamid, from January 
6th to April 26th, 1916, he was ‘‘ mainly in Germany, with brief 
visits to Belgium, the Russian East Front, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, 
and Constantinople,”’ and from July 24th to October 7th he was ın 
England and France, and visited Verdun and the Argonne. He 
has obtained, and here publishes, important documents relating 
to atrocities issued in the various countries. ‘‘ the value of this 
book lies in 11s documents.” Mr. McClure says that Germany did 
not expect England’s intervention ın the war, but he feels that, in 
any event, “ın a month or two, England must have come in. No 
one can doubt this who remembers the diplomatic events of the 
last two years between the United States and Germany.” By the 
invasion of Belgium and Northern France Germany secured, by 
pillage, enormous gains: ‘‘ modern war 1s a user of metallurgy 
Nearly all the 1ron and coal mines of France and three-fourths of 
her steel mills are ın the north-east.” Moreover, the crops of this 
area are of best value. Germany took and takes all. ‘‘ Iron-ore 
from the French mines ıs mined far ın excess of the consumption 
of the mulls, and ıs stored in Germany. The forests are cut down, 
and the lumber shipped to Germany. It ıs estimated by the French 
Government that it will require two and a-half billion dollars to 
restore the part of France occupied by the German Army. This 
does not include the loss to France from the exploitation of her 
mines of 1ron-ore and coal, nor from the destruction of her forests.” 
Moreover, Germany stripped Belgium and Northern France of all 
raw material and machinery from the mills. The Germans gain 
from Alsace-Lorraine nearly 29,000,000 tons of iron annually, and 
to that they have now added the tonnage from the Basin of Briey 
(15,000,000). That 1s why Germany wants to retain the conquest of 
1870 and that of 1914, or to control the iron production of Europe. 
But 1f the story of the spoliation of France 1s a record of shameless 
crime, that of Belgium 1s even worse The official documents 
published by Mr. McClure show that for the first three months 
Belgium supplied four-fifths of the needs of the German Army and 
in February, 1915, she was still supplying two thirds of those 
needs. In addition to this the Germans, “ın conformity with 
the prescriptions of international law against the conquered terri- 
tory,” transported the property cf the Belgian State wholesale to 
Germany. When the history of the occupation of Belgium comes 
to be written, the friends of Germany will blush indeed at a 
record of shameless crime unequalled in the history of mankind. 


* Obstacles to Peace, by Samuel S McClure (Stanley Paul, 7s 6d “net ) 
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Mr. McClure ends the chapter with a terrible touch, ‘‘ The people 
of Belgium have one infinite compensation. They are the 
victims, not the aggressors.” The very name of Germany has 
become a by-word among them The record of the German 
submarine campaign 1s even worse than the German record in 
France and Belgium. It must not be supposed that the sinking 
of the Lusitania was planned hastily, and repented of afterwards. 
Germany will never admit that she did wiong in sinking the 
Lusitania. 

There ıs a lighter side to the horrors recorded ın this book; the 
full official accounts of the Zeppelin raids on England, obviously 
written to hearten the German people, are full of the most amazing 
horrors. These reports were pure imagination. Presumably, how- 
ever, the German Goveinment know the psychology of the German 
people and the sort of fare they love to feed on. “The German 
people absolutely believe these fables.” Mr. McClure concludes 
this chapter with Pastor Dietrich Vorwerh’s interesting poem en- 
titled, ‘‘ Battle Prayer.” 


‘ Oh, Thou who are enthroned on high, 
Above Cherubim, Seraphim, and Zeppelins, 
Thou Whose sword 1s the lightning, 
And Whose cannon the thunder, bg 
Send down thunder, lightning, hail, and tempest 
Upon the heads of our foes, 
And hurl them headlong 
Into the dark death-pits ”’ 


There ıs quite a lyric note over ıt. The chapter on ‘‘ The Alleged 
Atrocities ın Belgium,” 1s terrible reading indeed. The evidence 
is set out and 1s too horrible for reproduction. The German 
counter-charges are set out and are almost ludicrous, that girls 
went round with steel instruments and finished off the German 
wounded. If we consider how the Belgian women were treated by 
the German soldiery anything might have been expected, but there 
is not a particle of evidence as to these charges. The habitual 
German practice 1s to allege that other people are doing what they 
themselves contemplate. The German outrages in Russia against 
women were even worse than those in Belgium. This book 1s a 
terrible judicial record that will survive into the days of German 


penitence. 
* * * 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING * 


Mr. Alfred Rich has given to all lovers of his art a very helpful 
book, one that 1s thoroughly practical, and one that should prove 
most useful, not only to the student, but to all and any who 
strive to reproduce the fleeting effects of cloud and landscape by 
means of that most charming of all mediums, water colour. In 
this short notice ıt is, indeed, hardly possible to enlarge on the 
author’s note issued on the cover of his book, it 1s a very true 
appreciation of the work. 


* Water-Golour Painting, by Alfred W Rich (Seeley, Service & Co, 7s 6d net) 
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The author writes from a long and full study of his art. Know- 
ing all its difficulties, his aim has been to make his teaching 
thoroughly lucid and simple while avoiding as much as possible 
all art-jargon and technicalities. Hus intimate knowledge of old 
and modern masters, many of whose works are reproduced 1n this 
volume, marks all his teaching. The study of the best masters 
in any art 1s most helpful, ın so far as it ıs an effort to understand 
their methods, and not merely a copying of their finished works. 
The latter often produces most unsatisfactory results, and leaves the 
student but little advanced ın the art he is studying. 

Mr. Rich endeavours to make his own methods very clear, and 
the study of the different stages of a water-colour drawing, 
such as “‘ Richmond, Yorkshire,’’ one feels sure must give good 
results, especially so to the beginner. Every artist arrives at his 
goal by a different route, there 1s no royal road; the most a 
teacher can do 1s to put the pupil on the road he has worked out 
for himself, with what he deems success. But there the student 
must be left to work out his own salvation. Nothing but the 
constant study of nature, and the evolution of his own view of it, 
can ever make an artist. Painting ıs very like cookery; given the 
ingredients, the qualities, and the quantities, the fire, the time, 
and the methods, still it takes a genius to make a Chef. And so ıt 
will ever be with the artist. The student may labour for a life-time 
to follow ın another’s footsteps, and end by being but a poor 
imitation. The true artist must see with his own eyes, follow his 
own fancies, using the experience of others without servility, and, 
above all else, draw without ceasing. Mr. Rich’s great artistic 
ability of which this book gives ample evidence, should not only 
help the beginner with the practice of his art, but should fire with 
enthusiasm all students of water-colour painting. 

S. DE M. 


* * * 


THE CHURCH IN THE FURNACE.” 


Canon Macnutt declares in his foreword to this striking book 
that ‘‘ the Church is ın the furnace. We have felt the scorching of 
the purgatorial fires. And we chaplains, not least, who have moved 
where the flames are hottest and have seen the pure metal dropping 
apart from the dross.” He declines to believe that the Church can 
return to ‘‘ pre-war conditions.’ 


‘* One thing ıs certain. We can never again be content with 
much that we accepted as quite natural in those far-away days 
before we came out here We have seen visions and dreamed 
dreams, and to forget them or to refuse to act upon them would 
be treachery to the Church we love Hope and faith have been 
saved in the trenches, but they have passed through a burning 
furnace ”’ 


Dr. Gwynne, the Deputy Chaplain-General, writes in his preface 
*The Church ın the Furnace Essays by Seventeen Temporary Church oj 
England Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flanders Edited by F B 
Macnutt, Seriior Chaplain to the Forces, Canon of Southwark (Macmillan, ss net) 
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that the chaplains have had a vision “of a comprehensive spirituah 
Church Mılıtant,” and adds that ıt 1s not confined to chaplains. 


. ‘There are many of our military leaders, and other soldiers of 
all ranks, who have been the great factors in bringing into being 
our Mighty Army, who have caught sight of a vision of a Church 
of Christ, catholic enough both to transcend all our different 
points of view and to comprehend the moods, tempers, and tastes 
of the different races who have gone to make up the English- 
speaking peoples af the world These men have come to see that 
nothing short of the firm grip of this ideal can undertake an 
effective offensive against the poweiful forces of evil which will 
threaten humanity long after this war 1s over ”’ 


We take ıt that these men and the chaplains with them realise that 
“the Unity of Aim’”’ which ıs so necessary for the success of the 
Allies ıs equally necessary in the case of the Churches. In other 
words, Kikuyu gave us the sound policy, and disaster lies along 
the lines of policy of those who would separate those whom God 
would join together. Mr. Barry;the Senior Chaplain to the Forces, 
maintains ‘‘ that there is in the Army a very large amount of true 
religion ’? But it 1s the conduct that is Christian rather than the 
creed. ‘‘ Yet it surely should be possible by interpreting them to 
themselves to show them Christ the Completer of their Faith 
(Heb. xu., 1), the embodiment of what they really value.” Mr. 
F. W. Worsley, in “ Beliefs Emphasised by the War,” boldly 
faces the question of the after-life- “ Is Christ a reality, truly and 
personally present with us? If so, there can be no difficulty about 
communion with our departed.” But our divisions make religion 
seem impossible to the soldier who knows the danger of divided’ 
forces. ‘‘ The whole spectacle of the divided Church he regards 
with humorous contempt.” So Mr. Studdert Kennedy tells us. 
These words go to the root of the religious difficulties of to-day. 


4 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The ‘‘ Diplomatic Diary ’’ (Messis Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net). 
of Mr. Hugh Gibson, the Secretary of the American Legation at 
Biussels, ıs a document of direct force, not ‘‘a carefully prepared 
treatise on the war,” but ‘‘ a private journal jotted down hastily from 
day to day, ın odd moments, when more pressing duties would permit 
Mr Gibson, when he went to Brussels in 1914, thought he had a soft 
post, but, in fact, ıt proved the hardest that perhaps any diplomatist (if 
we except Si George Buchanan) ever had There are wonderful scenes 
depicted here suchas King Albert’s speech to the Chamber of Deputies 
on August 4th, 1914, set ın a great scene of thrilling patriotism 
The message of the German Government for transmission by the 
American Legation to the Belgian Government on August 8th is an 
amazing document ‘‘ Germany once more gives her solemn assurance 
that ıt ıs not her intention to appropriate Belgian territory to herself, 
and that such an intention is far from her thoughts ’’ The general 
impresston that the book gives of the German soldiery and higher 
command, is deplorable, but as late as August 27th Mr Gibson could 
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write ‘a lot of these terrible things are done by- subordinate 
officers, and the people at the top seem only too anxious to learn of 
such affairs and do what they can to remedy them. The day has been 
dreadful with stories of suffering and murder and pillage.” That was 
what everyone thought at first, but the description of Louvain ended that 
hope ‘‘ Soldiers were systematically removing what was to be found 
in the way of valuables, food, and wine, and then setting fire to the 
furniture and hangmgs.’’ There was an officer “ın charge of the 
destruction of this part of the town, and had things moving along 
sharply ? This officer had spent some thirty years in England, and was 
looking on gloomily at his handiwork He gave Mr Gibson and some 
others permission to plunder certain houses He thought that was what 
they wanted Mr Gibson describes what had gone on ın Louvain as he 
had ıt from German officers ‘‘ The whole story was enough to make one 
see red And for our guidance ıt was impressed on us that this would 
make people respect Germany, and think twice about resisting her ”’ 
Berlin allowed this dreadful business to go on from August 25th to 
August 30th, ‘‘ when orders were received from Berlin to stop the 
destruction and restore public order ° From the account of this book ıt 
would seem as 1f the High Command and the common soldier shared 
the gift of reckless brutality, while the ordinary officers did not care for 
the job of murder, arson, and pillage, but carried ıt out without demur. 
It was what war meant to them. The chief point made in this book is 
that the destruction of Louvain was carried out “ın an orderly, 
systematic fashion that showed careful preparation ° The reverse story 
told by the Germans was a deliberate untruth ‘‘ Never has a Govern- 
ment hed more brazenly The true facts as to the destruction of 
Louvain will startle the world ° It cannot be told yet ‘‘ without 
endangering the hves of people still in Belgium under German 
domination ’’ This diary carries us down to the end of 1914, but ıt also 
contains an account of the martyrdom of Miss Edith Cavell in August, 
1915, and of the efforts of Mr Gibson and others to save her from the 
incarnate devils who willed her death The appeals for her were met by 
Count Harrach with the pleasing remark that his only regret was that 
they had not ‘‘ three or four old English women to shoot ° The story 
of the American efforts through the dreadful night when the execution 
was to take place 1s a record that marks the distinction between the 
German and the American psychology. The German chaplain said that 
she died ‘‘ like a heroine °? Her executioners she forgave. “ I realise 
that patriotism is not enough JI must have no hatred or bitterness 
towards anyone ° Patriotism certainly Had not been enough to save 
the soul of Germany 


a w - 


Mr John Stevenson has given us a veiy interesting and valuable 
book from the point of view of a contemporary foreigner in his 
translation of M de Latoucnaye’s ‘‘ Promenade d’un Français dans 
PIrlande,”?” under the title, ‘‘ A Frenchman’s Walk through leland, 
1796-7 (Belfast. McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, The Linenhall Press 
Dublin Hodges, Figgis & Co Price, 5s net) The author was “a 
Breton, an officer, a Royalist ’’ He had fled from the Revolution, and 
arrived in London on December 29th, 1792, without any knowledge of 
our tongue He had good letters of introduction, and saw much of 
England and Scotland. His Promenade Dans la Grande Bretagne was 
issued at Edinburgh ın 1797 He returned from Scotland to London, 
and thence set out for Ireland with excellent mtroductions -He tells 
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of the troubles he saw in the North-East, but is very judicial. Mr. 
Stevenson in-his pleasing introduction tells us that ‘‘ neither of the 
great parties in conflict over Ireland at this moment will find him entirely 
on its side He 1s all for the Irish and against their detractors, bursts 
out again and again in generous defence of them against the men who 
mock them, laugh at their misery, and call them savages ° He, a 
Celt, understood the Celts and loved them After seeing the greater 
part of the country in detail, he wrote ‘‘ Too long these fatal quarrels 
have torn the bosom of Ireland The cares of Government now are 
doubtless employed to extinguish them entirely. A happy experience 
will prove to England that the prosperity of this beautiful kingdom, 
far from being hurtful to her, will increase her own, and that in 
destroying the ridiculous prejudices which have been for ages existing 
against the most beautiful and richest part of her possessions, and in 
really making Ireland share the advantages of the beneficent laws by 
which she ıs herself governed, she will acquire the love of 4,000,000 
of subjects which her armies have conquered, but which justice alone 


will bring to submission ’’? This timely book, rendered in admirable 
English, should be very widely read 
* * * 


Mr Charles Whibley ıs one of our few prose stylists to-day, and his 
“ Political Portraits’? (Macmillan, 7s. 6d net) will be welcomed for 
subjects, matter, and manner The sketch of Cardinal Wolsey, that 
great War Munster, ıs delightful. The army that he sent to France was 
a forerunner ın most respects of our modern armies, “‘ he forgot nothing 
that was needed for the carriage and maintenance of a great army ”’ 
He quotes an Italian enthusiast, ‘‘ choicer troops, ın more perfect order, 
have not been seen for years.” And they were religious men who 
* then as now,” writes Mr Whibley, ‘‘ ‘ went into battle as though they 
were going to a sport or game,’ and if they fought always with clean 
hands and stout hearts, it was due, above all, to the inspiration of 
Wolsey The only blot upon the army was the conduct of our German 
allies. Nothing could check their ingrained love of rapine and sacrilege 
They proved themselves worthy ancestors of the modern Huns, whom 
we know too well The testimony of an amicable Spaniard cannot be 
gainsaid The Spaniard complains, as well he might, of ‘ thei 
arrogance, ruffianism, and beastliness, which made them firebrands and 
a source of danger among whomsoever they went’’’ Mr Whibley’s 
final tribute to Wolsey is notable - ‘‘ We may remember with gratitude 
that Wolsey, fulfilling his genius ın many ways, was one among the 
greatest of our Ministers of War, and that he still remains to his humbler 
successors a shining example of lofty courage and tireless energy.” In 
the excellent tribute to Shakespeare we have a sound bon mot over the 
German claim to the poet ‘‘ They hoist the Jolly Roger on Shake- 
speare’s works.’’ We are shown ın succession Edward Hyde, Gilbert 
Burnet, the notorious Duke of Newcastle, Frederick ‘‘ the crowned 
philosopher ” (adding that ‘‘ it is not for nothing that Carlyle receives 
to-day the reverence of Potsdam . . . for he preached assiduously to 
Frederick’s text that the deeds of Germans are always justified ’’) and 
poor Charles James Fox, who, despite his extraordinary political and 
moral outlook, nobody ‘‘ could resist ’? He was a wonderful creature, but 
hardly a model for to-day. The account of the great idealist and man 
of spasmodic action and profound humanism ın its human sense, 
Alexander I of Russia, ıs notable, while the chapters on Metternich, 
Talleyrand, and Napoleon will find many readers to-day But Mr 
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Whibley ıs hardly fair to Napoleon He was a greater man than these 
pages show; but the essayist 1s only dealing with one aspect of the man, 
Napoleon Vituperator The volume finally deals with Lord Melbourne, 
Sir James Graham, the Corn Law Group (Lord Geoige Bentinck, Sir 
Robeit Peel, Cobden, and others), and, last of all, the late Duke of 
Devonshire, ‘‘ who was appointed by Providence to be a watch-dog upon 
the actions of Mr. Gladstone ’’ Many readers will disagree with some 
of Mr Whubley’s views, but certainly all readers will be entertained 


and informed by them 
* * - 


Mr J A. Hobson, in “ Democracy After the War ” (George Allen & 
Unwin, 4s 6d. net), declares that ‘‘ Democracy, alike ın politics and 
industry, has here as elsewhere been impossible, because the people 
have not yet a clear understanding of what they want”? He fears 
reactionary forces centred in the arbitrary ‘‘ will to power ’’ embodied 
in ‘‘ the capitalist structure of industry and the abuses of property that 
spring therefrom ’’ He feels that these forces have to be confronted, 
and in this book endeavours to show ‘“‘ the nature of the unconscious 
interplay between the different sorts of reactionary agents ın the fields of 
politics, industry, education, and social lfe ° Mr Hobson regards 
“private profit’? as a ‘‘ disintegrating motive,’’ and regards most 
profits as ‘‘ improperty ’’—that ıs to say, the fruits of ‘‘ profiteering.” 
Mr Hobsôn ıs less than just when he writes ‘‘ how to keep the working- 
class education upon a safe low level has become a serious problem for 
the ruling and possessing classes in every country ’’ On the contrary, 
Mr Fisher’s Bill was welcomed by every class in this country, and ıt 1s 
surprising that Mr Hobson should suggest with respect to his England, 
‘“how to make intelligent, efficient workmanship consistent with a 
submissive disposition, this ıs the crux ’’ Again, it 1s hardly fair to 
write, “ıt 1s only in private conveisation or in the relaxation of the 
club smoke-room that business men speak their mind about keeping the 
working-classes in their place, or Civil Servants vent their contempt 
alke for the intelligence and power of ‘the people.’ ’’ To import 
prejudice into economics 1s to destroy a great science Mr Hobson’s 
picture of the state of things at the end of the war 1s melancholy indeed 
“ All the educative and suggestive institutions, Church, Schools, and 
Universities, Press, places of amusement, will be poisoned with false 
patriotism and class domination masquerading as national unity’? We 
sincerely hope that this will not be the case There aie certainly no signs 
of it at the opening of January, 1918 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr Hacobian’s httle book, ‘‘ Armenia and the War ” (Hodder & 
Stoughton) is enriched by a brief Introduction by Lord Bryce, the 
oldest and most powerful fiiend of that suffering race in England 
“Of all the peoples upon whom this war has brought calamity and 
suffering, the Armemans have had most to endure. Their misery, 
though far less known to the outer world than that of Belgium and 
Northern France, Poland, or Serbia, has been far more terrible’? The 
truth of this proposition is established by the author with the help of 
copious quotations from the Blue-book, and the grievous plight of the 
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most gifted race in the Turkish Empire 1s once more pictured with 
knowledge and eloquence. No reparation can ever atone for the 
wholesale massacres carried out by order of the Young Turks in IQI5, 
when the failure of the Dardanelles Expedition became apparent, but 
Mr Hacobian looks forward to as near an approach to independence 
for the Armenian provinces of Turkey as he can get. Annexation to 
Russia he scouts, but he would accept ‘‘ an Allied Protectorate, with 
Russia acting as its mandatory’? He rebuts the common notion that 
this race lacks the fighting qualities necessary to defend itself against 
savage Kurds by reminding us that when one people 1s allowed and the 
other 1s forbidden to carry arms, the result cannot be ın doubt Where 
the Armenians, on the other hand, have obtained the means of self- 
defence, they have proved themselves fully equal to their enemies On 
this ground, and on the higher ground of their moral and intellectual 
qualities, they possess every claim to the operztive recognition of their 
nationality. 
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There 1s some amazing stuff ın the new volume of “ Georgian Poetry, 
1916-1917 ° (The Poetry Book Shop, 4s. net) In ‘‘ Westland Row” 
Mr. James Stephens tells us that 


“Every Sunday there’s a throng, 
Of pretty girls who trot along 
In a pious breathless state 
(They are nearly always late) 
To the Chapel, where they pray 
For the sins of Saturday 


And the bell rings loud, and the 
Railway whistles urgently ” 


Mr J C Squire begins his poem, “ To a Bull-Dog,’’ with the pleasing 
verse — 
“ We shan’t see Willie any more, Mamie, 
He won’t be coming any more 
He came back once, and again and again, 
But he won’t get leave any more ” 


These things can hardly be called poetry, though they are well-meaning. 
Still realism in poetry has a place, as Wordsworth knew, but ıt must be 
accurate realism Mr W W Gibson calls the cries of the plovers, 
“ wandering voices of love in the hush of the night ” It may be that 
occasionally the plover calls in the night, though twilight 1s a more usual 
time, and no doubt the cry of the plover is a love-cry, but so is the cry 
of the cat to which it is much akın Neither sound suggests anything 
approaching human love, at least we hope not The fine poems by 
Mr Maurice Baring and Mr Herbert Asquith which conclude the volume 
aie perhaps thrown into relief by much of the Georgian melodies that 
precede them There ıs no doubt good verse in the volume, but little 
that strikes one as both new and true, and this, after all, is the test of 
creative force in poetry 
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Mr. A M Pooley, in “ Japan at the Cross Roads ” (George Allen & 
Unwin, ros 6d net), gives us the chapters that deal with the internal’ 
affairs of Japan from a larger book in contemplation on the conditions in 
Japan at the opening of the Taisho era The section on Japanese 
Court Ladies appeared in this REVIEW in November, 1913. Heie we 
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‘have also chapters on Emperor-worship, politics, finance, industry and 
commerce, social conditions and religion Mr Pooley’s conclusions 
on political matters independently coincide with those of Professor 
W. W McClaren in his work, ‘‘ Political History of Japan ” 
Christianity advances slowly in Japan in the face of serious disabilities 
due to the entire satisfaction of the people with their existing moral 
and religious outlook The judicial system in Japan appears to be 
unsatisfactory, but the Japanese will deal with that evil before long, 
and with the bad social conditions of the agricultural classes Mr 
Pooley seems to fear that Japan will suffer from miulstarism and 
bureaucracy even as Germany to her own ultimate destruction has 
suffered But the Japanese are more capable than most nations of 
learning by examples, and the example of this war will have taught 
the Japanese thinkers that the German way 1s not the way of salvation 
for any nation The Japanese have an independent influential Press, 
if that Press stands for national idealism and opposes national 
materialism, the future of Japan is assured 


“¢ * + 


To those who believe that Walt Whitman 1s destined to secure literary 
immortality this book, ‘‘ Visits to Walt Whitman in 1890-1891 ” 
(George Allen & Unwin, 6s net), by ‘‘two Lancashire friends, 
J. Johnston, M D , and J W. Wallace,” has acertainimportance It 1s 
in part a reprint of Diary Notes written immediately after the inter- 
views in 1890, and then printed and seen by the poet, and ıt in part 
consists of other notes hitherto unpublished of Mr J W Wallace’s visit 
to the poet ın 1891, the year after Dr Johnston’s visit. Dr. Johnston 
wrote in 1890 ‘“‘ The first thing about him that struck me was the 
physical immensity and magnificent proportions of the man, and next, 
the picturesque majesty of his presence as a whole - « his majesty 
is concentrated ın his head, which 1s set with leonine grace and dignity 
upon his broad square shoulders ° This passage contains an extra- 
ordinarily detailed description of the physical appearance of the old 
man, and ıs therefore of value But the literary form of the book ıs not 
good, and the excess of adjectives 1s hardly redeemed by the actual 
importance of those rather sad interviews, those painfully verbatim 
interviews, with the old dying poet Still the book is useful, and shows 
how brave the old fighter was to the end 
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WE desire to draw special attention to Mr. James Marchant’s vigorous 
book, ‘‘ Birth-rate and Empire” (Williams & Norgate, 7s 6d net), 
which brings together the facts as to a declining birth-rate and the loss 
of child life due to disease, industrialism, and bad environment, and 
shows the serious effect these factors will play in the future after the war 
He has examined ‘‘ some of the causes and effects of the rise and fall 
of life im various classes,” the effect of environment and industrial 
conditions He pleads for organised pre-natal and post-natal care, for a 
Ministry of Health, for female emigration to our Colonies under the best 
possible conditions We do not find ourselves in full agreement with all 
Mr Marchant’s statements For instance, he states as a fact that male 
births increase after a war Its, to say the least, a doubtful proposition; 
again, we do not agree that there ıs a ‘‘ serious decrease of men of 
ability born to the better-educated classes ° There 1s no evidence what- 
ever of this We appreciate the tibute to Mrs. Josephine Butler 
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There. is some excellent poetry in “ Oxford Poetry, 1914-1916 ’” 
(B H Blackwell, Oxford, 8s. 6d net), scholarly and restrained, modern 
in thought, classical in form. Perhaps the best thing, so far as inventive- 
ness goes, is “‘ An Old Rhyme Re-Sung: ‘ Here Comes an Old 
Soldier,’ ”? by Miss Dorothy H Rowe, of Somerville. The Old Year is 
the Old Soldier, <‘ out-at-elbow, down-at-heel, shuffling in his shoe ” He 

i sé limps along, whistling out of tune, E 

And, gorgeous ın his old rags, s^ 
Red rags, gold rags, R | 
Flaunts the tawdry tatters of the glory that was June” 


` 


’ 


iz i « 
Mr Russell Green’s Tendebamus Manus ıs a fine and promising‘ effort. 
Throughout the volume there is noticeable the influence of Matthew 
Arnold, and this fact ıs not without significance at the present ‘time. 
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Mr. A R Orage, in an iħtroduction to ‘‘An Alphabet of Eco- 
nomics ” (T Fisher Unwin, 4s 6d net), takes an interesting point. 
He says that, according to current conception, the factors of produc- 
tron are Land, Capital, and Labour ‘‘ But the question the Socialists 
ask ıs whether in truth these factors are either congruous or 
exhaustive ’? They challenge the theory which ‘‘ defines the factors of 
Land, Capital, and Labour as the true factors of production’? Mr. 
Orage insists that both Land and Capital are capital, ‘‘ and®all Capital 
consists of Tools of Production’’ Rent and Interest are" the names 
respectively given to payment for the use of the tool of Land (as a 
rule), and of the tool of Capital. But if Capital and Land are Tools of 
Production, Labour, being congruous, 1s the same But if so, who 
uses these tools? We must assume that ‘‘ Labour 1s the real user of 
the tools” (why not Capital?) and the original classification disap- 
pears This is ingenious The system of National Guilds is sketched 
in the course of the Alphabet. 


oa * X 


Of the makıng of war-novels there ıs no end, though they differ 
widely in merit. Mr Hugh Spender’s new story, ‘The Gulf” 
(Collins) opens with the visit of a brother and sister to a Continental 
hotel, where they meet the family of Count von Ludwig, a friend of 
the Kaiser, and an unbending champion of Junker ideas. His eldest 
son, Karl, on the other hand, the hero of the book, loves England, 
abhors militarism, and 1s wholly out of his element in the Army and 
Navy circles in which he 1s condemned to live He and Edith fall in 
love at first sight, and have in both cases to face the opposition of their 
iclatives to a foreign marriage, for war 1s in the ar The Kaiser hears 
of the engagement, and determines to test Karl’s loyalty by sending 
hım with the first troops into Belg1um—since war breaks out before 
the marriage takes place The young officer detests the violation of 
Belgian neutrality, sympathises with the Belgians, does his utmost to 
shield them from the fury of the mvaders, and ıs finally condemned to 
death for refusing to obey an order which he considers unjust With 
the aid of a grateful Belgian he escapes during the might before the 
execution and joins Edith in America The “Gulf ” that divides the 
two countries, and the ideas which they represent, ıs thus happily 
bridged as far as the hero and heroine are concerned The book is full 
of vivid scenes, the best of which are perhaps those depicting the agony 
of Belgiym. 
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The Regulations issued by the Government restricting 
the supply of paper make it necessary slightly to reduce 
the number of pages in the “Contemporary Review.”, 


By closer printing the Editors intend to provide precisely 


the same amount of matter as in the past. 

Readers are requested to place their orders with a 
bookseller or newsagent, as otherwise it is impossible to 
guarantee a sufficient supply. 
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flee See documents have recently been issued by the Labour 
Party dealing respectively with party recrganisation, wat 

aims, and the reconstruction of society after the war. Taken 
together, these three documents constitute a political and social 
programme of first-class interest and importance. They embody 
the new ideas and ideals which the organised democracy of this 
country desires to see ascendant as the nations approach the 
war settlement and take up the tasks and duties of peace. The 
whole organised movement, both leaders and followers, can only 
interpret the present universal catastrophe as the final stage in 
the disintegration and collapse of the civilisation which was 


_ founded upon the individualist system of capitalist production 


and the social and political subordination of the toiling masses. 
The governing consideration ın the minds of working people is 
that reconstruction must be fundamental, involving the creation 
of a new social order, the regeneration of political parties, and the 
discovery and practice of a higher faith and freedom by nations 
in the commonwealth of nations, by the classes ın those nations, 
and by individual men and women included 1n those classes. This 
1s not the task of a day or a year. Confronted by a vast and com- 
plex problem which would have appalled the stoutest spirits and 
paralysed the initiative of the ablest statesmen of the past, the 
leaders of democracy have to lay down principles and policies 
which neither this generation nor the next may be able to bring 
to full fruition. Feverish improvisations, dictated by the 
exigencies of the moment, may delay the realisation of our plans. 
This or that spectfic reform may absorb a disproportionate amount 
of Parliamentary time and the energy of statesmen. The public 
may be drawn off like a pack in full cry after more than one stale 
herring. Old political feuds may be revived. Half-forgotten con- 
troversies may blaze up afresh. All this will be to the detriment 
of the carefully thought-out, well articulated, and comprehensive 
programme upon which the Labour Party will base its appeal 
to the suffrages of the electors; but as practical politicians we do 
not expect miracles, and are prepared to make the best use we can 
of the advantages afforded by the frequent lucidities of the public 
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mind, and the direct inspirations which often move even Parlia- 
ments, Governments, and parties. In opposition and—if fortune 
favours us—in office, the party of the workers, meaning thereby 
the party of al! the people whose labour of hand or brasn enriches 
the community, will keep its eyes steadily fixed on the goal while 
it strives, by a wise and wary opportunism which does not com- 
promise its essential tndependence, to apply its principles to 
political problems as they arise. 

Recognising that reconstruction must begin at home, the first 
step taken by the Labour Party was to overhaul its own machineiy 
and to revise its constitution. The passing into law of the 
Repiesentation of the People Bull, which 1s calculated to double 
the total electorate, and will enfranchise six million women—five 
million of whom are married women—will create a new situation 
with which every political party will have to deal. No minor read- 
justments will suffice. We have to reckon with an entirely new 
factor in the enfranchisement of these millions of women, educated 
by years of political agitation, eager to intervene decisively ın 
public affairs, and extremely critical of the methods and achteve- 
ments of the old ‘‘ man-made ” parties. Other changes ın the 
electoral system, especially the payment of returning officers’ ex- 
penses—the inevitable corollary of payment of members—and 
the cheapening of the cost of elections, the re-mapping of electoral 
areas, as well as the removal of many registration anomalies and 
disqualifications, involve a redistribution of political power which 
will affect all parties, but wll influence the Labour Patty tn a 
peculiar degree. The main purpose of the scheme of party reor- 
ganisation adopted by the national executive and submitted to the 
annual conference in Nottingham a few days ago, 1s to widen the 
constitution in harmony with a broader definition of Labour's 
aims. The aim of the party, as defined ın the revised constitution, 
1s to promote the political, social, and economic emancipation of 
the people, and more particularly of those who depend directly 
upon their own exertions by hand or by brain for the means of 
life. This definition of Labour’s aim and purpose will serve to 
remove the idea that the party ıs the party of the manual wage- 
earners merely, and that its politics 1s the politics of the trade 
unions—a purely class-conscious demand for specific improve- 
ments in wages, hours, conditions of employment. This was 
far from being the case, even ın the days when organised Labour 
sought only to get an increased number of trade union representa- 
tives in Parliament, and when the working-class movement, after 
1899, definitely organised its political effort on independent lines, 
the reforms it endeavoured to promote were of a general social 
character. But the definition embodied ın the revised constitution 
is a more comprehensive statement of the aims of political demo- 
cracy. In harmony with it, the scheme of reorganisation which 
has been adopted contemplates the creation of a genuine national 
party ‘on a broader basis of membership. The party will be, as 
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heretofore, founded upon the organised Labour and Socialist move- 
ment: that 1s to say, its character, as a federation of trade unions, 
Socialist societies, co-operative societies, trades councils, and local 
Labour parties, 1s not changed. The rights of representation 
enjoyed by these organisations are safe-guarded, their voting- 
power 1s unimpaired, their influence in moulding the policy of the 
party 1s not diminished. But the centre of gravity, under the new 
scheme, 1s shifted from the national societies to the constituency 
organisations upon which the main burden of electoral organisa- 
tron,and political propaganda will fall. The financial strength of 
the paity lies in the national societies, which are also, by reason 
of their solidly compacted masses of votes, the final 1epositories 
of authority in determining the direction of party policy. It cannot 
be otherwise The fact that the whole party structure reposes 
weight and influence. It guarantees the democratic character 
of the party’s polity and doctrine. It saves the party from any 
temptation to lower its standards of financial purity, and absolves 
it from the necessity of accepting the subsidies of wealthy men, 
who would naturally claim in return a secret control over the party 
machine., 

Criticism of this aspect of the reorganisation scheme, on the 
ground that the massed vote of the big unions will deaden the 
political initiative of the more eager members of the party, can 
best be answered by reference to the proposals for the creation of 
local Labour parties in every Parliamentary constituency, and fo1 
the enrolling of individual members ın these organisations. These 
proposals are a cardinal feature of the scheme. Upon the con- 
stituency organisations we have to depend for the mobilisation of 
the electors ın support of our policy. The defect of the old con- 
stitution was that it did not bring the individual elector into direct 
association with the party ; his membership was indirect. Except. 
in the case of one or two of the local organisations, the elector: 
became associated with the party by virtue of membership in a 
trade union or Socialist society The revised constitution adopts 
the principle of individual membership. Henceforth the local 
organisations will be composed of affiliated trade union branches, 
the local trade council, the Socialist societies, and co-operative 
societies having members within the area—and of individual’men 
and women who are willing to work for the objects and subscribe 
to the constitution and programme of the national Labour Party. 
In constituencies where local Labour parties and trade councils 
have amalgamated, or where no trade council exists, the constitu- 
tion provides for the local Labour party to discharge the func- 
tions of a trade council, and it may be anticipated that in the course 
of time all the forces of Labour in every constituency will be 
united, and that the local Labour party will be the unit of organisa- 
uon. On the general committee which will manage the affairs of 
the local organisations representatives of the affiliated societies will 
have seats, along with representatives of the individual men 
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members, and of the individual women, ın proportion to their 
numbers. Similarly with the annuai conference of the patty and 
the National Executive: provision 1s made for the direct represen- 
tation of the individual members, as well as of the constituent 
societies. The local Labour parties may appoint eithe: men or 
women as delegates to the annual conference, on the basis of 
one delegate for every thousand members, and an additional 
woman delegate must be appointed if the number of affiliated and 
indtvidual women members exceeds five hundred. Seats on the 
National Executive have been allocated pioportionally . ıt wifi be 
composed of twenty-one members, elected by the conference from 
three lists—one containing the nominations fo: eleven seats allotted 
to the affiliated national societies, a second containing the nomina- 
tions of the local Labour parities foi five seats, and the thud 
containing the nominations for the four seats allotted to women, 
each of the affiliated organisations having power to nominate one 
woman for this third list, who need not be a member of the society 
which nominates her. These provisions ensure ample opportunity 
for men and women with ideas and political capacity to develop 
their influence, not only ın local circles, but in the national councils 
of the party Women, particularly, will have fuller scope under 
the revised constitution to help in moulding the party’s future than 
they have ever had before. Their separate sectional organisation 
disappears; but careful arrangements have been made to prevent 
their special intetests being overlooked, and to enable them to 
express their own views as an organised body of women, both 
locally and nationally, on every question with which they are 
concerned. The whole movement, and, I believe, the community 
as a whole, will profit by the plans we have formulated for biing- 
ing the people inteiested in gieat social and political causes into 
direct association with the national Labour Party. No one who 1s. 
engaged ın productive work, whether of hand or brain, will be 
excluded from the new comradeship which we are organising; 
and as for the non-productive classes, we hardly expect that any 
number of them will desire to join a party and a movement which 
seeks to make their parasitical existence impossible. The Labour 
Party, ın short, ıs the party of the producers—of the workers, in 
the widest sense of that noble word: of all the people, without 
distinction of class or sex, who labour to enrich the community. 
So much for the revised constitution. More important from the 
public point of view 1s the general social policy we shall strive to 
carry out. The broad outline of this policy 1s stated in the second 
document to which I have referred. What specific proposals of 
legislative, financial, or administrative reform the paity may from 
time to time decide to support will be democratically determined’ 
by representative national conferences, and the elective National 
_ Executive, which will also define on the eve of every General 
Election the principal issues before the electorate. But the general 
principles and policies of the democratic party whose organisation 
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I have described do not await such elucidations. The paity’s 
objects are defined under three heads—national, inter-dominion, 
and international. In national affairs the party’s broad aim ıs to 
secure for the producers by hand or by brain the full fruits of 
their industry, and the most equitable distribution thereof that 
may be possible, upon the basis of the common ownership of the 
means of production and the best obtainable system of popular 
administration and control of each industry or service. Our inter- 
dominion policy involves the utmost possible co-operation with the 
Labour organisations ın the Dominions and Dependencies, with a 
view to the promotion of the party’s objects and for the purpose 
of taking common action to establish a higher standard of social 
and economic life for the working population of.each country. 
Our international policy is one of fullest co-operation with the 
working-class organisations ın other countries for similar ends, 
and especially for the purpose of assisting to organise a federation 
of nations for the maintenance of freedom and peace, for the estab- 
lishment of machinery capable of settling international disputes 
by conciliation and arbitration, and for the promotion of whatever 
international legislation may be found to be practicable. 

Our programme of reconstruction starts from the assumption 
that the individualist system of capitalist production has broken 
down. It was discredited by its results before the war: ıt was 
superseded when war came because it proved to be impossible to 
adapt ıt to national needs in time of war. But an economic system 
which degraded and demoralised its victims ın time of peace and 
was found to be useless in time of war stands totally condemned. 
To attempt to restore ıt would be madness. Organised democracy 
does not want to restore ıt. We set our faces resolutely against 
any proposal which will have the effect of re-establishing this 
system of private ownership and competitive administration of 
land and capital In its place we seek to set up a social and 
economic order based on a deliberately planned co-operation in 
production and distribution which will guarantee the widest pos- 
sible freedom for all classes and both sexes and involve the exploi- 
tation or subjection of none. As a first step in the direction of 
this new social o1der we claim for every member of the community 
the fullest measure of social protection it 1s possible to secure by 
means of the untversal enforcement of a minimum standard of 
subsistence, of leisure, of health, of education. A beginning had 
been made before the war in the organisation of this social protec- 
tion by means of Minimum Wage Acts, Public Health Acts, Fac- 
tory Acts, Education Acts, Compensation Acts, Truck Acts, and 
the like - we propose to carry that process to 1ts logical conclusion 
by suitable amendments and extensions of such legislation. The 
first test of the policy of a national minimum will come with the 
demobilisation of the fighting forces and the discharge of the 
munition workers. To flood the labour market with some eight 
million wage-earners—discharged soldiers, sailors, and munition 
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workers—would produce an unparalleled dislocation and involve 
the whole wage-earning class in iuin. Unemployment will depress 
the standard of wages, the reduction of wages will bring about a 
terrible degradation of the workers’ standard of life. This calamity 
can only be averted by the deliberate prevention of unemployment 
by national organisation. The Labour Party therefore insists that 
not only shall demobilisation be gradual, but that suitable pro- 
vision shall be made against any worker being turned adrift with- 
out resources when the munition factories cease production and the 
war trades languish and die. We also insist that the obligation 
to find work for the workers 1s national, and that until! ıt 1s found 
the Government must maintain them. We shall expect the 
Government rigorously to maintain the workers’ wage standard, 
and to prevent capitalist employers tampeting with wages; but 
also to take considered steps to prevent unemployment. Many 
urgently needed public works will have to be instantly taken ın 
hand to this end—the building of houses for the rural and urban 
population whose present ‘‘ homes °? would be despised by an 
intelligent Hottentot; the 1emaking and improvement of roads, 
railways, canals; the reclamation of land, afforestation, the de- 
velopment of agriculture; further, the pressure upon the labour 
market will be relieved by raising the school-leaving age to six- 
teen, by shortening the hours of labour, especially for young 
people, and diminishing the amount of overtime. The governing 
consideration must be to distribute employment as widely as pos- 
sible, to close every possible avenue of unemployment, and to use 
all the 1esources of the State to find productive work for every 
man and woman who needs ıt. 

The effort to meet these demands, which admit of no qualifica- 
tion, will lead to that scientific organisation of industry for which 
the Labour Party has always stood. We want to see industry 
organised on the basis of democratic contiol, with a consequent 
elimination of ‘‘ profiteering,” whether by individualist capitalists 
or by great interests in more or less open alliance with the State. 
Neither State capitalism nor State Socialism 1s our objective, but 
rather industrial democracy. We shall therefore resist every pro- 
posal to hand back to private hands the great industries and ser- 
vices which have come under the control of the community dunung 
the war. Not only large undertakings like the railways, shipping, 
and the mines, but many important processes and enterprises such 
as the purchase and distribution of raw material and of staple 
articles of food have been wholly or ın part “‘ nationalised,’’ and 
the Labour Party, far from wishing to relax this form of control 
or to reverse 1t, wishes to see ıt extended and strengthened. There 
are othe1 things that are ripe for nationalisation as well as the 
great industries and services. Among them we place the profit- 
making industrial insurance companies, whose activities so waste- 
fully and unnecessarily complicate the wo1k of the depaitments 
which administer the Health Insurance Act, and the Friendly 
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Societies. And we are wholly opposed to the creation of new 
“ interests ” like the proposed Electrical Trust. That the erection 
of a score of gigantic power-stations to generate electricity for 
industrial and social purposes is a wise and necessary measuie we 
heartily agree; but ıt would be a disaster 1f such an enterprise were 
to fall into private hands. It must be a national undertaking, with 
proper arrangements for municipal co-operation ın the local distri- 
bution of light, heat, and power at the cheapest possible rates, 
and this alone will create a miniature revolution in the homes of 
the people by the saving of labour and the elimination of dirt 
and waste that ıt would entail. All the reforms we advocate have 
as their ultimate object a general increase of social as well as 
economic freedom, a steady improvement ın manners and morals, 
as well as of material-circumstance : and accordingly the Labour 
Party does not propose to allow the manufacture and the sale of 
drink to remain in the hands of those who derive profit from the 
encouragement of habits of excessive drinking. Our policy ın this 
matter 1s to leave it to the people themselves to decide locally 
whether to prohibit the sale of liquor within their boundaries, or 
to reduce the number of licences and determine the conditions 
under which they should be held, and if they decide to grant 
licences to determine whether they shall be under private or any 
form of public control. We propose also to extend the activities 
of municipalities. The organisation of such socially useful services 
as the supply of milk and coal, as well as the extension of local 
enterprise ın housing and town-planning, the laying out of parks 
and public places for purposes of healthy recreation, are develop- 
ments which we shall seek to foster in every possible way. 

The great battles of the future will, however, not be fought upon 
these issues, ın regard to which there 1s scarcely any opposition 
that can be called intelligent; but ın the matter of national finance 
and methods of taxation. Here the Labour Party, as the party of 
the people, have a duty and opportunity more onerous in the 
degree to which it 1s faithful to the underlying democratic idea 
of equality and mutual service upon which tts policy 1s consciously 
founded. It 1s not necessary to dwell upon the difficulties that will 
face the Chancellors of the Exchequer who will ın future have to 
raise revenue to meet the annual charges of a public debt of some- 
thing like 7,000 millions, not to mention the expenses of central 
and local government which may probably reach the total of a 
thousand millions a year. By the measures the various parties will 
propose to meet the financial obligations of the war and the cost 
of 1econstruction the public will be able to judge which of them 
places national interest above the claims of classes. Our policy 
1s fixed and clear. We stand for a system of taxation which will 
place the main financial burden upon the shoulders of those best 
able to bear ıt. No proposals for a system of protective tariffs 
which would increase the price of food or any necessary com- 
modity will receive countenance from the Labour Party, and we 
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are at one with the farmer and the manufacturer ın opposition to 
taxes which will interfere with production or trade or hamper 
transport and communication. All such methods of finance, how- 
ever skilfully devised, ultimately mean an increase of the cost of 
living for the common people. To that we are unalterably 
opposed. We advocate as a method of raising the greater part of 
the revenue that will be required, the direct taxation of incomes, 
and for the payment of the National Debt the taxation of private 
fortunes. Indirect taxation, we hold, should be limited to those 
commodities which are strictly luxuries, and those of which 1t 1s 
desirable to limit, perhaps to extinguish, the consumption We 
maintain that assessment for income tax should be calculated upon 
the family rather than upon the individual income, as at present, 
and that the unduly low limit of taxation must be raised. Above 
the level of the incomes necessary to meet the necessary cost of 
family maintenance taxation should be graded to an even greater 
extent than at present. The retention of the Excess Profits Tax in 
some appropriate form is necessary, the steadily increasing 
demand for the taxation of land values; a steeper graduation of 
death duties; and finally a direct levy upon capital, chargeable 
like the death duties on all property, but leaving the smallest 
savings untouched, and graduated so as to take only small con- 
tributions from the small people, and much more fiom the 
extremely wealthy—these are the measures by which the Labour 
Party seeks to secure that equality of sacrifice which has been so 
flagrantly disregarded in the financial policy of the Government 
during the war. 

In this matter of financial policy, as clearly as in the general 
social programme of the Labour Party, the emphasis 1s upon the 
idea of public right, and not of private interest, upon the good of 
the whole people, and not the claims of a class. The professional 
classes, the small traders, in fact, the bulk of those living on 
earned incomes which permit of no extravagances, are at one 
with the manual wage-earner in the demand that the heaviest 
burden of taxation shall be borne by the largest income and the 
biggest private fortune. These classes will combine to support 
the party which scrutinises jealously every financial proposal 
from this point of view, and pledges itself resolutely to iesist the 
employment of those ingenious and intricate methods of raising 
revenue which in the end mean that the poor pay and the rich 
evade payment. Our proposals will, no doubt, be regarded by 
the wealthy clases as purely confiscatory; but, indeed, future 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, whether they belong to the orthodox 
parties or to the democratic party, cannot avoid the necessity of 
adopting methods of raising revenue which the small owning class 
will stigmatise as predatory finance. It is in the use that the com- 
munity makes, or fails to make, of the surplus wealth produced by 
the mighty energies of its working population, above the amount 
necessary to sustain a decent standard of lfe for all, that the 
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quality of its spiritual life ıs revealed. Before the war the senseless 
extravagances of the very rich and very smart, and the indigence 
of the bulk of the people, were a scandal. The spectacle filled 
every observer with alarm. It may be said that the war has caused 
such a vast destruction of the accumulated wealth of the nation 
that we shall not see again the insane expenditure upon luxuries 
by individuals. But we know only too well that during the war 
colossal fortunes have been heaped up, and the one-tenth of the 
nation that owns nine-tenths of the riches wall, as a result of the 
war, actually be richer than evei before, unless steps are taken to 
expropriate them and to use the surplus for social purposes. This 
is the declared and definite policy of the Labour Party : we mean 
to take the surplus wealth for the improvement and extension of 
the various enterprises of the community, to provide for the sick, 
the aged, and the infirm, to establish a national system of educa- 
tion, to improve the lot of the common people, and to equalise 
social conditions, so that never again shall we be confronted by 
that awful paradox of overflowing wealth on the one hand and 
blank and utter wretchedness and want on the other hand which 
shocked apd shamed every thinking man and woman ın the years 
before the war. 

With the foreign policy of the Labour Party it ıs not necessary 
to deal at length. The party’s memorandum on war aims has 
received a great deal of public attention, and the outline of 
the peace settlement to which organised democracy stands pledged 
has in its main essentials been endorsed by the Prime Minister 
and by President Wilson. The scope of our proposals goes 
beyond the immediate settlement of the war. Our aim ıs to make 
the world safe for democracy by removing, as far as possible, the 
causes of war, by securing such territorial and political readjust- 
ments, based on the right of national self-determination and the 
repudiation of every form of “‘ Imperialism,’’ as history and ex- 
perience have shown to be necessary, by the suppression of secret 
diplomacy, by bringing foreign policy under the control of Parlia- 
ment, and by the universal abolition of compulsory military 
service and the abolition by agreement of the costly and 
dangerous armaments which burdened every nation. Further, 
the organised democracy insists that ıt shall be an essential part 
of the Treaty of Peace that the consenting nations shall agree to 
establish a super-national authority or League of Nations, which 
every independent sovereign State ın the world shall be invited 
to join, for thè putpose of setting up suitable machinery to settle 
international disputes by conciliation and judicial arbitration. We 
seek also to establish an international legislature, ın which the 
representatives of every civilised State shall have seats, for the 
purpose of bringing forward legislation and discussing matters 
in which all the nations have a common interest. Another 
aspect of our foreign policy is the restoration of communi- 
cations between- the working-class movements in the several 
countries and a great development of these relationships. 
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International working-class action for the purpose of maintaining 
peace will be very much more easy after this war. We have 
learned our lesson. We have seen why we failed in the past to 
control the sinister forces of reaction and Imperialism. In the 
summer of 1914 democracy was almost helpless in the welter of 
murderous forces that were unloosed on the continent of Europe. 
We did what we could to stem the tide; but our international 
organisation was too feeble, our sense of working-class solidarity 
too weak to save us from disruption when the storm clouds burst. 
To rebuild the working class International on larger lines 1s an 
imperative obligation which we are in no mood to neglect or to 
postpone. Already, in the midst of this prolonged agony, demo- 
cratic solidarity has been intensified, and democratic diplomacy 
has begun. As deep calls to deep, the peoples of the world 
summon one another to the task of guarding peace and freedom 
by the establishment of a society of free nations purged from 
the poison of militarism, delivered from the thraldom of autocracy. 
The Labour ideal of freedom will not be realised by the mere 
restoration of pre-war conditions in the matter of freedom of 
opinion and of the person, or even by the general adoption of free 
trade. We recognise that the logic of militarism 1s the logic of 
restriction and regimentation, and our first effort, therefore, 1s to 
abolish militarism. But we proclaim a positive ideal of freedom 
based on the democratic control of all the activities of society. We 
mean to seek out and destroy the forces that constrain freedom and 
to achieve the conditions under which democracy can realise its 
own fulfilment through its own culture and institutions. 

Finally, we appreciate the magnitude of the task before us. Its 
accomplishment will call for the exercise of all the best qualities 
in a highly-organised political movement with clear vision, great 
determination, and strong faith. We face the future with courage 
because we have evidence that the multitude of British citizens 
—men and women—are now influenced by a new conception of life, 
and a juster understanding of its responsibilities as well as its 
rights. It may appear to many to be an impossible task effectively 
to organise our forces before the next General Election. It is 
also doubted whether we have the necessary resources in funds 
or in personnel at our disposal. It has certainly to be admitted 
that the ordinary funds of the Labour Party, derived as they are 
from the pence of the work people organised ın the affiliated trade 
unions and Socialist societies, may be totally insufficient for a 
strenuously contested General Election. But of this we aie con- 
fident : 1f the country 1s convinced that such a party as ours, with 
its comprehensive programme of world-peace and secuiity accom- 
panied by a great social and economic uplift for the common 
people 1s essential, the men and the money required will be forth- 
coming. At any rate, our method of appealing for help in this 
direction will be as open as our diplomacy and, we hope, as clean 
as the peace upon which our minds are fixed. 


ARTHUR HENDERSON. 


STATE IDEALISM—ITS DUTIES AND DANGERS. 


HE brutal realism of War has intensified the longing for 
some nobler and higher attainment as an outcome of the 
martyrdom of the civilised world. The sanest and quietest 

people say to one another ‘‘ Everything will be different after the 
‘War; we shall begin over again; we shall have parted with the 
mistakes and failures of the past.’ But this opinion 1s largely 
sentimental, and has little foundation ın fact. It-will be literally 
impossible to begin everything afresh. The world will require 
the existing machinery, socially and politically, with which to 
make a start, even though bit by bit the old may be discarded, 
as new methods are introduced. We must reconcile ourselves to 
a process of reformation evolutionary ın character, and be on our 
guard against the dramatic follies of catastrophic revolution. If 
we inquire amongst the rank and file, whether of the Army or of 
the people, we shall find that they are not wrapped in an Apoca- 
lyptic vision of the new heayens and of the new earth. They 
want security and breathing time, to put an end to aggression, 
to keep the home fires burning, and to restore as soon as lawful 
and possible the familiar aspect of common life. The experience 
of the battlefields of Europe, and of Asia, has not enlarged their 
quest for romance, but has increased the fighting man’s desire to 
get back to the homestead and to the fireside; to fight his battles 
over again amongst his own people. It 1s a great thing to “ hitch 
our wagon to a star,” for the higher we look the better we may 
attain, but we must condition so noble an deal by the possibilities 
of petrol, as the only means of propulsion even under astronomical 
direction. 

Idealism plays a great part in the common life of everyone, but 
we are compelled to interpret it ın the terms of common-sense. 
Love at 1ts highest and best, whether between the sexes or other- 
wise, ıs the disceinment of what another man and woman may 
be, and the discovery of that possible development comes as a 
flash of light to the person concerned, helping him or her to 
stumble upwards from the better to the best. The opportunities 
of the age in which we live are boundless to the idealist. Even if 
some results are failures, or are written off as delusion, the ‘* might 
have been ” remains. 

The great service which Dante rendered to the language and to 
the literature of Italy 1s undeniable, though as a statesman he was 
practically a failure. Perhaps if his ideals had been less remote 
he would have witten as well, and better served his day and 
generation. The poets of that romantic period worshipped their 
mustresses afar, but usually avoided marriage. They feared dis- 
enchantment. Perhaps ıt was an unconscious relief to Dante 
that Beatrice passed into another world comparatively young, 
delivering the poet from the anguish of observing her charms 
fade into middle life, or of listening to scraps of old wives’ gossip 
about her household. She better served his purpose in leading 
him from sphere to sphere, endowed with a brilliance which she 
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probably never possessed. As ıt was, she was the nucleus upon 
which his hope and aspiration crystallised. Had he married hei 
those ideals might have lost in beauty and suggestion, but would 
have gained in application to ordinary life. Beatrice in curling- 
pins might have served him better than a mortal woman crowned 
amongst the stars. 

No more disastrous, though pathetic, picture 1s presented than 
that of idealism run amok ın the Russia of to-day. Much sym- 
pathy is felt ın this country for her; as the clash of het ideals 
threatens her with a collapse of society, and with her ruin as a 
great State. To the average man and woman the political foim 
of government 1s of less importance than its security and con- 
sistency. Food, clothing, employment, a quiet resting-place fo1 
home, a recognition of common morality, and a voice in civil 
affairs, are the first demands in a State, howevei democratic. 

A State has a right to transfigure itself into any new form ıt 
may please, but it has no right to do so at the sole cost of one 
part of the community, or to enrich a majority of its citizens by 
despoiling the minority. 

The State ıs entitled to take ovei land, minerals, huildings, 01 
machinery from the existing owners, and either retain the owner- 
ship in its own hands, or re-lease the property to a larger number 
of workers, manual or otherwise, on its own terms, provided that 
commensuiate compensation be paid to the original owners who 
are dispossessed. In most countries land, material, and methods 
of industry are freely bought and sold—often exchanged for one 
another. It 1s unjust to fall suddenly upon an existing owner, 
the accidental possessor of some form of property, and take from 
him his means of livelihood, when there ıs no actual distinction 
between it and other forms of ownership. The original title to 
the property may be of yesterday, or may go back so far as to 
teach beyond the range of reasonable inquiry. It is the State 
alone which 1s capable of 1edistribution—the country represented 
through the State which must adjust and compensate. Former 
bad government may excuse much temporary irregularity , it can- 
not justify deliberate and wanton confiscation. Temporary popu- 
laity may be purchased at the price of predatory attacks on 
property, but there will come a time when the nation will recover 
its national consciousness, and with it a sense of justice to all 
classes of the regenerated community. 

The proposal to form a League of Nations in theory appears 
simple and attractive. There ıs little doubt that a number of 
peoples exhausted by War, depleted of their men and of their 
means, will agree to enter such a League, and to bind themselves 
theoretically to submit to its judgment. The difficulties will 
arise later on, unless we can discover such a common denominator 
as would induce each constituent State of the League to forgo tts 
own ambition at the bidding of the majority. A perfect and com- 
plete world peace can only be obtained by 1 community of interests 
under one single World Power. At the outset the conditions 
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of entry differ considerably. Great Britain 1s a world-wide Empue 
of every variety of clime and of race. Much of that Empire 1s 
stil awaiting development. She has ordered clothing in anticipa- 
tion of her giowth, and she has yet to fill up to the full breadth 
of he: possessions. She asks for nothing: more than to be Jeft 
at peace; to fill the waste spaces of Australasia and of Canada, 
to shape her own destinies, to settle her own problems, and to 
serve the rest of the woild as common carrier. The United States 
is somewhat similarly placed. She takes a fraternal interest ın 
the States of Central and South America, and might even develop 
a paternal affection for some of them ın course of time. 

A group of English-speaking peoples, ın close association, would 
be ready to keep the peace of the world, for they have no extensive 
ambitions of their own to satisfy, and are therefore qualified to 
play a mediating part. Beginning with this British Association 
we could invite the co-operation of our Allies and other well-mean- 
ing peoples. Through them we might hope to establish an inter- 
national Court of Law. The obvious danger attaching to a 
League co-extensive with the civilised world appears in the 
variety of development, and the problems consequent to it. It 
would be impossible to prevent private negotiations between 
groups of Powers before they came into Court—promises of 
mutual support and concession. In a Council world-wide ıt might 
well happen that France, the United States, or ourselves, were 
called upon to exercise force, repressive and punitive, under the 
authority of the League. We might be outvoted in Council, but 
compelled to obey its orders, contrary to our own judgment. 
We must remember that a League of Nations 1s not like a League 
of States united into one Empire, such as we have in modern 
Germany, and in the United States of America. That 1s local 
autonomy within an Imperial system under common law, but 
where each individual State confides its foreign relationship to 
the Imperial Government. A League of Nations 1s entirely dif- 
ferent from that. The forms of Government must essentially vary , 
the geographical position of each State will have its special advan- 
tages or difficulties. We shall have to start with things as they 
are, not as we should like them to be; and complex problems, 
competing races inhabiting the same country, may press their 
claims upon the Council of the League. A League of Nations 
cannot be intended to stereotype existing political conditions for 
all time. For example, there will be racial movements towards a 
common fusion. It was not political ambition which drew the 
different parts of Italy into one nation; it was racial attraction. 
It 1s hopeless to suppose that no such question can arise in the 
future. Arbitration can and no doubt will be accepted in the 
case of ordinary disputes, but when some vital question arises, or 
a point of honour 1s involved, it will be very difficult indeed to 
prevent an outbreak of war. No nation worthy of national exist- 
ence would sacrifice its individuality, and its future, to some 
treaty engagement which could not have anticipated the particular 
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difficulty in which the State 1s involved. The life ıs more than 
meat, and the body more than rarment. The object of the League 
would then be to limit the war, to keep out of the struggle as many 
kindred nations as possible, and to be prepared to intervene at the 
first favourable opportunity. We must not overlook the fact that 
the essence of modern war 1s surprise, and that mediation has to 
be rapid to prove successful. Then, again, the pioblems presented 
to such a League would not always be international. They might 
concern tracts of the earth’s surface occupied by roaming tribes 
whose livelihood 1s derived from the chase, and from the rudest 
agriculture—tribes ignorant of the resources of the districts they 
occupy. When the population of the civilised world exceeds the 
capacity of the country ıt inhabits, expansion, even at the cost of 
war, may become inevitable” So long as the control of such a 
League remains ın the hands of peaceful and well-meaning peoples 
great good may be done by it, but under other circumstances, in 
the event of the capture of its resources by ambitious and dan- 
gerous projects, the very combination could be used to throttle 
freedom, and to impose restrictions upon little nations as fatal to 
their independence as a disastrous war. Let the experiment be 
fairly and fully tried, but let us not hide the fact from ourselves 
that the road to universal peace 1s strewn with many difficulties, 
and will make considerable demands upon patience and upon 
goodwill. ; 

The idealism of religion has suffered shock through the inability 
of the Christian Churches to save the world from the catastrophe 
of war; to ameliorate its conduct, or to take any effective part in 
securing conditions of peace. Perhaps our ideals are not ın order, 
and require some readjustment. In the natural world we recog- 
nise successive developments ın which law 1s the governing force 
Human society 1s also the growth of a direction and control which 
considerably differ from the Christian ideal. Nationality may 
only be a passing phase of history, like the tiibe of yesterday. 
Nationality 1s, no doubt, a complex force, but it is powerful 
enough. Patriotism is an instinct, not simply a reasoned con- 
clusion. It sets the blood on fire, and welcomes suffering and 
death. For the last 2,000 years Christianity has been working 
side by side with other forces for the evolution of human society. 
In comparing the Christian and the State ideal, we must recall 
the position to which Greek and Roman civilisation had attained 
before the Christian Era, and we are bound to assume that the Power 
in this World ‘‘ working for righteousness '? would have cared 
that ctvilisation still further even 1f the Christian revelation had 
tarned. It 1s also to be remembered that the Christian teaching 
does not directly favour any political form of society; ıt instructs 
the individual more directly than the State in the higher mouality, 
and prepares its followers for another and better condition of 
being. It suggests that the ideal State ıs not yet, but the Pattern 
of it will descend from above. 

JosePpH ComptTon-RICKETT. 


THE WAR AND THE PARTIES. 


‘Party 1s a body of men united for promoting by their joint 
endeavours the national interest upon some particular principle in 
which they are all agreed For my part, I find it impossible to 
conceive that anyone believes ın his own politics, or thinks them 
to be of any weight, who refuses to adopt the means of having 
them reduced into practice ’’—Edmund Burke 


R. WALTER RUNCIMAN, ın the January number of Tur 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,* has made a brave and sustained 
effort to foreshadow the policy of the Liberal Party after the 

war. He has ventured on some detail, and there can be no doubt 
that he has wisely and accurately voiced the feelings of the vast 
majority of Liberals on all the points that he touches. His real 
difficulty will be to find not support, but serious or extensive 
opposition. It 1s a measure of the great quickening produced 
by the war that on most of the great questions with which he 
deals—freedom, education, labour, reconstruction—his proposals 
seem almost certain to carry with them the assent of practically the 
whole community. But it is of the essence of a party programme 
that ıt should deal with disputed matter. On agreed subjects the 
only part¥ ıs the nation. Where there is no dispute there can be 
no party. 

If, therefore, we are to speculate with any profit on the effects 
produced by the war on parties in this country, we must attempt 
not so much to frame programmes as to forecast the differences 
that may arise between the various forces and influences that will 
emerge from the war. We want to foresee the ‘ particular prin- 
ciples’? on which bodies of men will think ıt worth while to write 
and call themselves ‘‘ parties.” We want to forecast in imagina- 
tion the actual cracks and fissures that will survive when the 
glowing lava of this fearful outburst has cooled and hardened into 
new formations. 

The Labour Party has been the first of the pre-war parties to 
commit itself officially and deliberately to an after-war programme.t} 
It is ın the form of proposals for the rebuilding of our war- 
shattered society. Broadly and roughly speaking, this 1s not so 
much a legislative programme as the sketch of a Socialist Utopia. 
The present control of the State over railways and mines 1s to be 
extended practically to every industrial function of the community. 

Unhappily for the Labour Party, such new tastes of State control 
as the country 1s at present enjoying are proving bitter in the 
mouth. Only the sense of war necessity subdues the will of the 
country to the gradually extending shadow of Whitehall A 
recent tour through the South Wales coalfields has revealed to me 
that the only emotion which assuages the acute and deplorable 
differences between employers and employees is a growing common 
hatred of State control. I still carry in my memory, as a picture 
of human wrath at its fiercest point of expression, the image of a 
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colliery manager who had been compelled to accept his orders 
for coal-distribution from a patriotic clergyman of the Church of 
England employed by the Government for that purpose at 
St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

The working-classes themselves are drifting even perilously away 
from their old ideals of State Socialism. The cry of the South 
Wales mines, for instance, is no longer ‘‘ the mines for the State,” 
but “the mines for the miners.” The desire for nationalisation 
among the railwaymen has never been strong, and 1s now weaker 
than ever, owing to their experiences during the war. The workers 
in the munition factories and war-workshops have only one pro- 
found emotion beyond the dogged patrictism of their daily efforts, 
and that is the passion for freedom from State control and a return 
to the old free labour market. If anyone disputes that conclusion 
he has only to peruse the very able and masterly set of Reports 
drawn up by the Commissions appointed to enquire into the 
present labour uniest * 

It is, indeed, one of the most astonishing instances of the 1ncal- 
culable and baffling effects of the ferment of war that it ıs among 
the working-classes of all the fighting countries daily diminishing 
the attractiveness of State control. It 1s not only in Russia 
that militarism 1s producing a wave towards anarchism. When 
the State assumes—whether necessarily or not—the vast respon- 
sibility for driving great masses of men to death and wounds, 
ıt weakens its influence as the kindly mother of industry and the 
diligent controller of labour. I doubt, therefore, whether the 
Labour Party has acted altogether wisely in selecting State control 
as the oriflamme of tts after-war contests. Perhaps ıt may be worth 
their while to consider more carefully the present position of Social 
Democracy in Russia. 

Not that any party can be blamed for want of vision at the present 
‚moment, for the circumstances of the Great War set up a veil of 
darkness before the eyes of the political seer. It 1s as difficult now 
to peer into the future of the nation as for a look-out man on board 
a moving ship to see through the wall of a driving snowstorm. 
That ıs indeed an image all too faint to express the moving black- 
ness of the shifting hurricane which blocks our vision, whether we 
look West or East 

Perhaps, if there ıs any probability discernible ın this devil’s 
dance of events, it 1s that the great disturbance of the world’s 
atmosphere will not cease all at once, but will continue to produce its 
after-swell for many years. In other words, the dividing domestic 
questions of the next few years may still be international rather than 

“national; and the great issues of militarism and self-determination, 
which alone give meaning to the present chaos, may pass from the 
battlefield to the Forum and the Triburie. It 1s already clear that 
each State has its internal cleavages on these questions, as well as 
its collective attitude to the outer world. The great pleas which | 
are now being addressed to humanity at large in a hundred tongues 
—the speeches of President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, the 
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manufestos of the Bolsheviks, even the thundering defiances of the 
Teutonic militarists—are giving birth to ideas and controversies 
which cannot cease to reverberate with the signature of peace. Is 
it not possible that these very contentions over armies and arma- 
ments, over empires and little states, between nationalism and 
internationalism, may become the real, vital, dividing issues of 
domestic politics, both here and abroad, for some years after 
the war? In that case ıt may yet be that the really remarkable and 
Stimulating State paper issued by the Labour Party on war aims,* 
and laid before the Labour Conference by Mr. Arthur Henderson 
in a speech of such admirable power and fire, may yet prove to 
be the true fighting flag of the Labour Party ın the period after 
the war. 

For the moment, indeed, all our great parties are ın ruins, and 
it is only the coorkeepers who pretend that the houses still stand 
foursquare to all the winds. It 1s true that the cry of the true party- 
man 1s stilJ ‘‘ Business as usual.’ The party machines go on 
grinding as of old—collecting funds, selling honours, electing 
caucuses, appointing candidates. But so, before the Flood, did the 
world go on martying and giving in marriage. But the Flood 
came. Clrurches and parties were alike engulfed in one common 
ruin. On that occasion it 1s recorded, indeed, that one man was 
warned, and—what 1s more remarkable—followed the warning. 
Our Noah is not yet conspicuous; and yet there are many omens. 
Take the election at West Salford. There a good Coalition 
candidate, with both machines behind him, was defeated by an 
independent outsider with no organisation at all. Could there bea 
clearer sign in the heavens? 

No one, indeed, who visits the constituencies can doubt that 
both the great parties are deep ın coma; and that the outside public 
recks little whether that coma passes into death. There 1s every- 
where a friendliness between party leaders fatal to party 
warfare or to the 1enewal of ıt. We have seen at the Front how 
fatal 1s fraternisation to the fury necessary for real warfare. Well, 
there has been a fraternisation between the great political parties 
throughout Great Britain for nearly four years. Is this fraternisa- 
tion going to count for nothing? The party swords have been 
beaten into ploughshares. Is it going to be easy to beat them 
back into swords? 

Then look at the situation at Westminster and Whitehall. There 
have been two Coalitions, ın both of which the lion has lain down 
with the lamb. It was the clamant prophecy of the outraged Party 
Press on both sides at first that the Coalition idea would prove - 
short-lived. The lion would awake, and the lamb would be found 
inside him. But though governments have changed the Coalition 
idea has survived. In fact, the second is a more daring combina- 
tion than the first—more scandalous to the pure partisan, more 
outrageous to the established priesthoods of the party establish- 
ments. That priesthood has lashed itself with knives, and called 
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to its gods. But the party Baal ıs still on a journey; and the 
Coalition goes on. The British nation 1s greater and wiser than 
either of its great parties. 

Is it likely that this habit of Coalition, now so long practised, 
will cease ina day? England loves institutions even after they are 
dead; and for that reason ıt still clings to its old parties. Parties 
become vested interests; and the worship of vested interests ranks 
high among our many religions. So the old parties will go on 
as distinct corporations for a long tıme yet, and may even have 
their periods of utility as separate organisations. But the practice 
of national co-operation has now begun. Coalition, also, 1s 
becoming a vested interest. 

Coalition is certain, in any case, to continue through the period 
of Reconstruction. Men who have worked together for so long 
over the conduct of the war are not likely to turn and rend one 
another over the issues of recovery. They are, indeed, already 
collaborating over these problems. The present Government con- 
tains a Minister of Reconstruction; and his ıs by no means a 
sinecure. Careful and far-reaching plans are already being framed 
by this Ministry for the drafting of the armies back to civil life; 
for settling and housing them decently when they have,returned; 
for ensuring to them a generous sufficiency of food and wage. 
Most of the schemes now being put forward as points ın pro- 
grammes of civil combat are already being peaceably prepared and 
truly laid by the present Government. It 1s not possible, there- 
fore, that ‘‘ reconstruction ’’ will offer any reason or excuse for the 
revival of party waifare—unless we commit the fatal error of mis- 
taking the fury of faction for the honest differences of patriotic men. 

What, then, of the situation after Reconstruction ? 

Grasp some of the outstanding facts. Home Rule ıs on the 
Statute Book. Such contentions as finally remain turn only round 
the form and method of its application. Even if these contentions 
are not settled by the Irish Convention, yet they do not provide 
sufficient ground of dispute for a commanding party issue. The 
great leaders of the old parties are now broadly agreed both on the 
inevitability of Home Rule and on the limitations to its adoption. 
The threat of British Civil War which preceded the war has passed 
away. The possibility of party strife on this issue has practically 
ceased. There only remains the perennial danger of strife between 
Britain and Ireland—an acute and tragic issue indeed, but not likely 
to become again, ın the same form, a governing issue between the 
British parties. 

As with Home Rule, so with nearly all the other issues of that 
famous programme of 1892, acclaimed at Newcastle and faithfully 
worked out by the Liberal Party for a whole generation. It 1s the 
splendid triumph of that stalwart generation of Liberals that the 
Newcastle programme 1s now, 1n 1918, practically achieved. 

Welsh Disestablishment ıs not only on the Statute Book all 
preparations are being made for its working. The new Convention 
of the separate Welsh Church ıs being formed, all financial 
arrangements are being made for the final stages ın the construc- 
tion of a new Welsh Church, and even its opponents are sullenly 
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subdued to this necessity. To say otherwise would be to suggest 
the baseness of rewarding Welsh loyalty with British treachery. 

Then we have the great fact of the new Franchise Bull based on 
the Speaker’s Conference. That Bull is ın itself a small revolution. 
It enfranchises a sex. It settles the acute problem of the Plural 
Vote. It establishes the Alternative Vote. It creates a vast new 
male electorate. It simplifies and cheapens elections. It makes this 
country in reality what ıt has so long professed to be—a modern 
democracy. It places us in line with France, the United States, and 
our own white colonies. 

Then we are on the eve of a great new settlement of India, com- 
pleting another of those stages towards Indian self-control which 
have marked every fifty years of our rule of that vast and sun- 
scorched land. The task which Lord Morley began, and carried 
through with the splendid persistency which his Recollections have, 
for the first time, fully revealed, 1s now being worked out by Mr. 
Montagu, and will be surely accomplished by him if the fates and 
winds favour that great enterprise. Every phrase in the great 
war speeches which reverberate across the seas binds us ın India to 
that self-determination which we are so eloquently and convincingly 
pressing on others. 

At home, the education proposals of Mr. Fisher, whether placed 
on the Statute Book now or not, will surely bring their fruit in due 
season. His bold and strenuous campaigning will have its reward 
The crusade itself was worth while. For it will be found ın the end 
that he has achieved the most vital step of all—that of educating 
England into education. 

Other things will follow in time. Already all plans are being 
laid for a wide and generous building of working-class houses, 
without which good schools are useless. A new order of public 
health 1s on the road, and will arrive when the popular impulse 
in that direction grows stronger. 

The British structure, in short, will emerge from the war thinned 
and exhausted indeed, perhaps even impoverished, but instinct 
with a new purpose and energy. It will have passed through the 
refiner’s fire. Over the seven seas, ıt will be a group of free States 
scattered through the world, but linked together by memories of 
common suffering and devotion. At home it will be, for the first 
time, a true democracy, founded on freedom, bound by fraternity, 
and aspiring to equality. 

What sort of place will party take ın the lıfe of this new world 
federation of free democracies? To suppose that there will be 
no parties ıs to entertain an idle and vain dream. It ıs to 
suppose that there will be no rich and no poor—no men who 
go too slow and no men who go too quick; nay, more, it 1s 
to imagine a future State in which there will be no life and 
no movement, no progress and no change. For once there is 
change there ıs inevitably party. Change implies debate; and 
debate, to be ordered, implies party. The only alternative to 
party 1s chaos or civil war. It 1s wiser, therefore, to ennoble 
party, at 1ts best, as a splendid brotherhood for great ends than 
to weaken public energy by a thin and unconvincing depreciation. 
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If parties, then what parties? The after-war issues will be often 
new, and out of new issues new parties may arise. Or they may 
be combinations of the old parties; or the old parties with new 
programmes but the old names. Or there may be Fusions, as in 
Australia , or even sudden anniuhilations of old parties, as in Russia. 
For there will be a great rendering of accounts. 

Disturbing, indeed, such a prospect may well be; but not 
depressing or discouraging. The proper view of such ferments 1s 
to regard them as “‘ growing pains,”’ calling for care and prompt 
attention, but signs of health rather than of decay. The only 
deadly thing ın the State ıs indifferencethe silence of the ‘‘ Cycle 
of Cathay ”’ 

However great the changes, parties will emerge. Foi Parla- 
mentary government without parties 1s unthinkable to anyone who 
has watched or worked in that sphere. Stx hundred men unclassified 
by opinion and unshepherded by Whips spell a daily Balaclava. It 
may be ‘‘ magnificent ’’; but 1t 1s not war—even the war of politics. 
Only the enemies of Parliament ever sincerely desire the abolition 
of parties. But the real vice of parties 1s to make party the aim and 
not the policy—to refuse to renew the policy when it 1s exhausted— 
to persist in maintaining the machine when there is no work for it 
todo. This was the fate of the Jacobites and the Whigs. We must 
see to it that it 1s not the fate of the great parties that dominated 
the State before the war. 

Something depends on personalities. In the days before the war 
Disraeli and Chamberlain were the two master-builders whose 
work ıt was to disturb and distress the orthodox architects. They 
defied these machines, and, ın different times and different ways, 
suffered for their sacrilege. A greater man than either, Gladstone, 
was faithful to his machine, but found ıt too weak for his greatest 
purpose. There ıs a man alive to-day who may use either machine 
or both, or “‘scrap’’ both. The future of the present Prime 
Minister cannot be divorced from the future of the nation. 
Alternately worshipped and cursed by both parties within the short 
space of a few revolving years, his career presents the personal 
centre of the world-drama through which we are passing 

It will be no small tragedy ın our future if all the old parties should 
fail to prove responsive to the new needs. In a world of change 
a party requires adaptability as well as principle; foresight as well 
as loyalty; intelligence as well as faith. Will the old parties rise 
to these requirements? Much will depend on that. 


* * * * * * 


Let us take some of the new problems that will face the Parlia- 
ments elected by the new electors after the first work of Reconstruc- 
tion has been accomplished by Coalition. Perhaps the most urgent 
will be that of finance. 

It 1s easy to foresee that ın all European States there will be a 
vast civil turmoil round the vital question—Who 1s to pay for the 
war? At present, in our own country, the rich are paying a good 
share. They are acting under the impulse of patriotism. But when 
that impulse is withdrawn it 1s too sanguine to hope that the 
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payment of interest on the vast war-debt—interest probably 
above even 300,000,000 a year—will go on without social 
dispute or conflict. There will be those who want to pay it out of 
tariffs. There will be those who want to tax capital. There will be 
those—let us face ıt bravely—who want to repudiate. These pro- 
posals wiil shift and vary according to retrospective views of war 
responsibility. It ıs already significant that the Socialists ın all 
the countries are trying to shift the blame for the war on to the 
old Governments. 

Then ıt 1s also too sanguine to hope that the Land Question can 
be settled without further contention. The war has shown that 
things cannot remain as they ate. The paradoxes of the pre-war 
“Land Committee ” have become truisms. It 1s a platitude now to 
say that the land of England does not produce enough food or 
support enough population. The iand legislation of the war itself 
has already opened great vistas of change. The labourer on the 
land now has a guarantee of livelihood. The farmer ıs under com- 
pulsion to produce his utmost, and ıs even controlled as to what he 
produces His prices are fixed; and, correspondingly, rents cannot 
be raised 

Here are changes of no small import. Is it a small thing that the 
English agricultural labourer now has his future livelihood assured ; 
or, even more that the Irish labourer, the lowest serf in that old 
chain of serfdom, should now find himself not only with a good 
house and an acre of land, but with 25s. a week? Or ts ıt a trivial 
change that the State should now be actually, in many places, sub- 
stituting agents for farmers who are obstinate in bad farming; and 
is everywhere insisting, with the mandate of public necessity behind 
it, that every farme: should put a third of his land under the 
plough? If these changes had been written in prophecy before 
the war, the waxen tablets would have melted with laughter. Here 
1s the beginning of a vast process of change which must be carried 
onward with courage and fervour after the war. The man and the 
party that takes the lead in the great work of making England 
capable of feeding Englishmen will bid fair to control the destinies 
of this country for long. It will require patience, prudence, and 
wisdom; for the present land system 1s still strongly entrenched 
and defended. Buta daring offensive will break the line and secure 
a victory long overdue. 

In the towns, questions of wages and prices must profoundly 
influence all politics. There 1s a danger that war pensions may play 
too momentous a part, as ın America since the Civil War; but a just 
and final settlement may avoid that. Labour will be ın a critical 
situation. It is probable that after the return of the women to civil 
life, the new society may find itself short of labour in all those 
skilled ‘‘ luxury ” trades which have been denuded by the war. We 
shall have a faint echo of the situation produced by the Black 
Death. Then, in the fourteenth century, Labour took advantage 
of the position to demand an abnormal wage. What was the 
result? Prices rose to such fabulous heights that Labour itself 
found its own high wages of little avail. The revenge of society 
was swift. Wages were fixed under the Statute of Labourers Act 
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for four centuries, and the working classes permanently depressed. 
It will réquire much wise judgment on the part of Labour to escape 
a repetition of this deplorable chapter of history. The Labour 
leaders will have to exercise great care lest the control of wages 
should become a weapon to be used to their undoing A minimum 
wage easily becomes a maximum, and the interest of the working 
classes—as Mr Anderson has recently reminded them—lies quite 
as much ın low prices as in high wages. 

In all these matters the power of the women voters—6 ,000,000— 
will come in as a new factor of vital moment. They will demand 
a basis of more secure living both for themselves and their men- 
kind. They will be intimately concerned with the affairs of the 
home and the child. Their vote will doubtless be divided, but the 
bulk will be thrown into the box of the party that lightens the 
heavy burden of living for the poor and restores the lost glamour 
of the Englishman’s fireside. 

Then it will be both inhuman and impolitic for any party to 
ignore the bitter cry of the smaller middle classes, who have suffered 
and sacrificed during this war with a splendidand touching patience. 
Outside the ranks of the very poo: there are no classes so mute 
and inarticulate as those of the small shopkeepers, the lonely 
widows, or the innumerable small callings that live on the needs 
and whims of a complex civilisation—writers, teachers, singers, 
actors, tailors, and dressmakers. Those who have helped the 
Professional Classes War Relief Fund know how bitterly these 
people have suffered, and how little the Civil Liabilities Commission 
has done for them. 

I take for granted, of course, that the redemption of the leading 
war pledges as to the liberties of the subject will lie outside 
all dispute of parties. The freedom of the person and of the Press 
will be restored with peace, conscription must cease as speedily as 
possible; and the rights of the great trade unions will be given back 
unimpaired. We have not spent so much blood and treasure for a 
“Scrap of Paper” abroad ın order to tear up all those equally 
sacred scraps at home. 


* x x x -+ 


What 1s the upshot of all this speculation? Why, that after 
Reconstruction by Coalttion there will probably be a time of con- 
fused aims and purposes, out of which definite parties with definite 
programmes will finally emerge. The new parties may or may 
not use the old names, so conservative are we as a nation that 
very possibly they will. But whatever names they use they will be 
new parties with new programmes. The Labour Party, on the face 
of things, stand to gain more from the new electorate. But they will 
make a mistake if they take that for granted. National interest, 
happily, always counts for much ın this country, and no nation, as 
a whole, 1s less enslaved to that appeal to class and trade interests 
which is the key-note of so many Labour utterances. From that 
the Labour Party may be saved by its real enthusiasm for inter- 
national issues. However the parties chop and change, either in 
numbers or name, the probability 1s that we shall see a reversion 
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to the old tradition of the two-group system facing one another 
across the floor of the House of Commons. Politics are much 
governed by accidents; and probably the very structure of the 
Commons Chamber at Westminster—in contrast to the semi-circular 
shapes of all the Continental Chambers—explains much. It mili- 
tates against the Group system. It brings us always back to the 
two-party division of Parliament and nation 


+ x * * * 


So much for these dim searchings into the dark future The 
upshot of the whole matter seems to be that the prize will go to the 
most alert, vigilant, and far-seeing among the new statesmen. The 
new electorate will care little for the party cries of the past they will 
be little attracted to vote by the party colours. they will know little 
of party traditions. They will follow those who take the trouble to 
lead them, and have the genius to inspire them. They will pin their 
faith on those who are able to build anew on the devastated plains 
of Europe. They will choose the rod that blossoms and not the rod 
that strikes them. They will follow the shepherd that knows them 
and feeds them, and will care little for the hireling. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE—AND THE RELATION 
BETWEEN HOURS OF WORK AND OUTPUT. 


T: study of the question of industrial fatigue is as yet in its 
infancy, the experiments already carried out are limited, 
and there is still a vast field of work ın front of pioneers 
who will investigate the whole matter ın a scientific spit. During 
the last three years a mass of evidence regarding the effect on out- 
put of shorter hours has been gradually accumulating. It 15 not, 
however, generally known that a considerable amount of informa. 
tion was collected during the sixty or seventy years before the war. 
In 1843 an inquiry made for the second Children’s Employment 
Commission by Mr. J. L. Kennedy as to the cloth print works in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, showed how the system 
of long hours resulted in deteriorated output. One firm tried to 
run their mill 15 hours a day, and found that after the first month 
output began to fall off in both quantity and quality. By the 
fourth month of the trial the spoiled work had doubled and pro- 
duction had fallen from roo per cent. to go per cent “ The 
amount of spoiled work increased to such an alarming degree 
that the parties referred to felt themselves compelled to shorten 
the hours of labour to avoid loss.” (British Sessional Papers, 
1843.) Upon reducing the hours ot labour the proportion of 
spoiled work piomptly fell and output rose again. By 1861 the 
President of the economic section of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science wrote that ıt was generally agreed 
that it was precisely the changes which had been brought about 
by the efforts to establish ın manufacturing occupations a sound 
system of legal interference with the hours of labour, that had con- 
ferred upon us resources against the effects of foreign competition, 
and had placed the manufacturing enterprise of the country upon 
a safe basis.* 

For many years the chief agencies for obtaining data of hours 
and output were the bi-annual reports of the factory inspectors. 
These reports form an invaluable record of the effects of factory 
legislation. As the Factory Act was gradually extended from 
trade to trade, and hours of work were curtailed, the reports of 
the inspectors showed that, ın the long run, manufacture profited 
by the curtailment 

In 1893 a very important experiment was undertaken by the 
Salford Iron Works, Manchester. The work was measured during 
the whole year, so that by 1894 the results of the year’s work could 
be seen. Previous to this trial year the week’s work was first 54 
houis and later 53. For the trial year ıt was reduced to 48 hours. 
It was found that under the 48-hour week: 


(1) Production increased 

(2) Though the piece-workers Jost slightly during the year, their falling 
off diminished as the year advanced, showing a steady adaptation to the 
altered conditions of work 


* See Journal of Statistical Socety, Vol XXIV, 1861, page 463 
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(3) There was a great improvement with regard to “lost time’? Under 
tne 53-hour system the tıme lost averaged 2 46 per cent Under the 48-hour 
system it only averaged o 46 per cent 

In 1894 the hours of labour of about 43,000 people ın Govern- 
ment factories and workshops were reduced to an aveiage of 48 
hours a week. In 1905, after trying the experiment for 11r years, 
the War Office stated that the following results had been noticed 

(z) A saving ın time through the greater promptness of men in stopping 
and re-starting work 

(2) Greater regularity ın attendance 

(3) An improvement ın the men’s physical condition, with a consequent 
imrease 1n working capacity 

(4) Although piecework rates had not been increased, the average weekly 
earnings of the men had not been senstbly altered 

15) It had not been found necessary to imcrease the number of day- 
workers 

In view of the known results already achieved, ıt ıs difficult to 
understand the 1eason for the abandonment by the War Office on 
the outbreak of war of the real principle underlying the 48-hour 
week. 

In 1905 the Admuralty, after trying the reduced hours for 
II years, reported: “ That the cost of production at the dock- 
yards compared favourably with the cost previous to the intro- 
duction of the 48-hour week, but they were unable to state to what 
extent the cost had been affected by the reduction ın hours, on 
account of improvements in machinery, changes 1n the methods of 
conveying stores within the dockyards, increases of pay ın certain 
trades, &c. (British Board of Trade Labour Gazette, July, 1903). 

Under the pressure of war conditions and of the urgent necessity 
for increased production over a long period of sustained effort, 
the subject of the relation between hours of work and output has 
recently been brought into gieater prominence. Sir Robert Had- 
field, Chairman of Hadfield’s great Engineering Works, in an 
interview (published in the Observer of October 14, 1917) made 
some observations which go to the root of the matter. He noted 
that for years employers in England had made an earnest and 
unsuccessful fight against the 48-hour week. ‘‘ Now, under war 
conditions,” he continues, ‘‘ when it 1s necessary that we should 
produce at a maximum, we have turned to it as a means to just 
that end, and find ıt most efficient. . . . When the war broke out 
it was no longer a question of the greatest number of hours for 
the least pay; ıt had become a question of the greatest output in 
the shortest space of tme.” 

One of the most recent and illuminating works on the subject 
is the Second Interim Report on an Investigation of Industrial 
Fatigue by Physiological Methods, made by Professor Kent under 
the auspices of the Home Office.* The results of this investiga- 
tion are so valuable that they should be studied with infinite care 
by all those who are trying to reduce the hours of workers. Pro- 
fessor Kent 1s emphatic as to the best times for work, and his 


*Cd 8335, 1916 zs 
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examples of the beneficial effect upon output of a shorter day are 
very striking. It ıs refreshing to find one prominent expert 
speaking so clearly and decisively on a matter about which there 
1s so much confusion and misapprehension on the part of those 
who have not given the subject earnest and practical cons:dera- 
tion. 

In Memorandum 12 of the Series prepared by the Health of 
Munition Workers Committee (‘‘ Output in Relation to Hours of 
Work,” by H. M. Vernon, M.D.)~ there 1s abundant evidence of 
the value of a reduction in the existing hours, especially in the 
case of women. To quote only two instances 


(1) 100 women engaged ın turning aluminium fuse bodies were examined. 
Their hours were reduced from 74 3 to 67 5, and for some weeks the effect of 
this reduction was not manifest in mcrease of output After about 7 weeks, 
however (during which time there was a temporary shortage of material, 
which accounted partly for the falling-off in output), the effect of shorter 
hours began to show and the hourly output reached a maximum The relative 
output increased from 100 to 123 fuse bodies per working hour, and fhe {otal 
output was 8 per cent greater The actual hours worked during this later 
period were about 60 per week, and Dr Vernon 1s of opinion that these are 
still too many to give the best total output 


(2) On another occasion one group of 17 operatives worked only 51 8 zo 
626 hours per week for 5 weeks During the last 3 weeks of *this period 
their hourly output was 18 per cent greater than that of another group of 
operatives who were working the usual long hours Subsequently, when both 
groups worked the same long hours, their output was identical 


Within the last few weeks a further memorandum has been 
presented on the subject. The Committee have come to the con- 
clusion that, in the light of all their investigations, the maximum 
hours of labou1 recommended ın their previous report are too long. 
These hours were 65 to 67 for men, and 60 for women. They say 
now that they feel strongly that these hours should be reduced 
considerably , but that, ın view of the variations in type of work 
and ın consideration of the fact that a number of other factors 
have to be taken into account, such as housing facilities, transit, 
and the like, they do not feel competent to recommend any fixed 
scale of hours to the Minister of Munitions. y 

In addition to the Government researches and publications, 
employers in a great many industries have been quietly making 
experiments in the relation between hours and output. The 
48-hour week has not been standardised. Any innovation must 
be introduced gradually, but in the various industries in which 
reductions from longer hours to moie reasonable ones have been 
tried, the change has been attended with marked success and has 
resulted in better work and a higher average output per worker. 
In some instances the increase has been really remarkable. 


ENGINEERING. 


In a big engineering fiim which has lately adopted a 48-hour 
week instead of one of 54 hours, statistics have been carefully 
collected and records taken of the wages earned for the 4 weeks 


* See Cd 8511, Interrm Report on Industrial Efficiency and Fatigue, 1917 
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preceding the change and for the 4 weeks following it. When the 
longer hours were worked there was a good deal of bad tıme- 
keeping. Since the change to shorter hours there seems to be 
almost complete uniformity of hours worked. Employees have 
lost practically no time at all. Out of 203 cases examined there 
were only 4 women who could not earn as much in 48 hours as 
in 54. Those who worked quite steadily unde: both systems and 
lost no time, earned slightly more working the shorter hours. 
The work ıs paid by piece-rates, and therefore the output can be 
measured by the earnings of the workers. 


1 In one instance the hours woiked were 54, morey earned 15s od 
56; os 7 16s 3d 
» 54 o» » 58 gd 

When the shorter shift came in, the woman worked for 48 hours steadily 
The first 3 weeks she earned 15s gd a week, but the last week her wages 
suddenly went up to 17s 9d 

2 In another case a woman’s earnings for 54 hours were 21S This fell 
to 18s 8d for the first week after the reduction ın hours She earned 19s 6d 
during the second week, 19s 7d during the third week, and at the end of 
the fourth week had earned 21s again, exactly the same as she had done ın 
the 54-hour week 

3. Another instance 1s rather remarkable A girl earning 18s sid and 
17s 9d? during 54 hours, earned at once 22s 61d, 19s 5d, and ros Id in 
48 hours, and in the fourth week rose to 235 7d, an increase of nearly 6s a 
week, with 6 hours Jess woik 

4 Another girl, who for some reason appears to have worked much 
lagot hours than others, finds the relation between her hours and earnings 
as follows 


23 


In6x hours she earns 22s gd 
» 633 ” »o s» 238 730 
39 58} ” 33 » 21s 8d 
She then tries shorter hours Zn 534 kours she earns 358 4d 
5 Another girl whose earnings during a 54-hour week averaged 26s 4d, 
and never rose above 27s 1d, under a 48-hour week averaged 27s 
6 In another case the difference 1s even more marked A girl who in 
512 hours eained from 13s 2d to 17s gd weekly, earned in 4 weeks of 48 
hours 21s, 20s sd, 21s, and 20s sd 
7 A girl earning an average of 16s 103d in 49% hours earned 22s 2d 
easily when her hours were reduced to 48 


PRINTING. 


In the printing trade, where the hours were reduced just before 
, the war from 53 to 50 hours weekly, the same results appeared. 

After watching very carefully the results of the shortened hours 

the Works Manager of one big firm came to the following con- 

clusions : 

(1) That he gets more output per head now that shorter hours are 
worked, in spite of the fact that his labour has been scarce, fluctuating, 
and to a great extent new and unskilled 

(2) That overtime ıs of no use for more than a fortnight At the end of 
the second week he has always noticed a marked falling off in the gualsty 


of the output, and has then promptly stopped the overtime 
(3) That pre-breakfast work 1s entirely useless 


TEXTILES. 


In the Textile Trade, in Yorkshire, a compulsory shortening of 
hours ın order to save raw material resulted recently in an 
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increased output. At one big mill the hours were reduced from 
55% per week to 45, and this resulted in an 1mmediate reduction ın 
output of 10 per cent. After a few weeks on the shorter hours the 
reduction in output was lessened to 5 per cent., and with a later 
increase of hours to’50 weekly the output went up to a higher level 
than ıt had ever been ın a 554-hour week. 


CLERICAL WORK. 


The output ın clerical work 1s not so easy to measure, but from 
various experiments made and records taken, there 1s abundant 
proof that, in work which involves mental concentration, the hours 
worked normally ın offices might be shortened with advantage to 
the quality of the work done. In the office of a railway company 
some years ago the lack of a sufficient staff led to an accumula- 
tion of arrears, and in order to cope with them the members of 
the staff worked for several months from g a m. until midnight 
They made no impression on the arrears at all; ın fact, the accu- 
mulation became greater, and at last the chief of the office said 
that whatever happened he would not allow such long hours to 
continue. He insisted that all work should cease at 6 p.m. Shortly 
after the shorter hours were adopted ıt was found that the arrears 
were being giadually overtaken, and at the end of a few months 
thee were none left. 


KENT REPORT. 


Perhaps the most stiiking instances of increased output under 
shorter hours aie to be found in Professor Kent’s report, to which 
1eference has already been made. A number of tests were made 
in the winding-room of a factory engaged in making surgical 
dressings. The majority of the workers worked 12 hours a day. 
One woman decided for herself that she could do more 1n 8 houis, 
and accordingly worked only from 8 30 to 5 30. Her work was 
compared carefully with that of 3 other women, who adhered to the 
ordinary day of 12 hours. In 160 hours her total was 52,429 
bobbins as compared with an average 48,529 bobbins in 236-7 
hours from the other three workers. This worker’s claim, that the 
extra rest obtained by habitually working 8 hours a day instead 
of 12, enabled her to work more quickly and thus to make up the 
lost time, appeais, as Professor Kent observes, to be justified. 

Other results observed in the same industry bear out this 
view. A group of workers showed an absolute increase of five per 
cent. of output when the length of their working day was 
diminished by 163 per cent. Another group increased their 
average rate of output from 262 to 276 bobbins per hour as a 
result of shortening the working day from 12 hours to r0, and to 
316 on a further shortening of the day to 8 hours. 

In considering the volume of output under shorter hours, 
the question of “ lost tıme ” must not be forgotten. Professor 
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Loveday, ın his report on the Causes and Conditions of 
Lost Time, embodied in the Report on Industrial Efficiency 
and Fatigue quoted above, emphasises his: opinion that sickness 
as a factor of lost time has been greatly underestimated and slack- 
ness over-esiimated. He states that a man who has been working 
at high pressure and for long hours, by missing the ‘ pre-break- 
fast ’? quarter of work, and by starting his work occasionally at 
8.30 instead, saves himself from a serious breakdown and much 
greater loss of tıme. Workers are only obeying a natuial instinct 
of self-preservation when they sometimes elect to stay ın bed for an 
hour or two extra. It 1s a recognised procedure among munition 
workers, and as their condition 1s simply one of over-fatigue and 
not a specific illness of any sort, ıt appears in factory records of 
tme-keeping as avoidable lost time, due to slackness; and no 
account 1s taken of the fact that but for this ‘‘ avoidable ” lost 
time there might be a very much higher percentage of “ unavoid- 
able” lost time, with the worker away from his post for several 
weeks ın consequence of a nervous breakdown. 

If the effect upon output of a high percentage of avoidable lost 
time ıs considered, ıt will be readily conceded that long hours plus 
lost “ quarters ” are economically very extravagant. The output 
of any shop, which could rely upon the regular attendance of tts 
workers, would be greater ın 9 hours than that of a shop working 
10}, where disorganisation from lost time ıs bound to be consider. 
able. In this connection the difficulty, in repetitive processes, of 
avoiding great monotony, and consequent over-fatigue and slack- 
ening of effort, must not be forgotten. The Factory Acts permit 
work to continue without a break for five consecutive hours in non- 
textile factories. This may, and often does, mean continuous 
work, with scarcely a change of position. Workers have spoken 
of the gieat strain involved; and managers and others who have 
studied the question have noted the relief given, and the resultant 
improvement in steady work, by a break of a quarter of an hour 
in the middle of the long spell. 

To sum up, ıt may be said that in every case, whether at home 
or abroad, ın which experiments have been tried, the result in 
output has been favourable to a shortening of the working day. 
Reference may perhaps be made to the work on this subject of 
Josephine Goldmark and Ida M. Tarbell and to the reports of 
various Labour Bureaux in America, and to the investigations of 
M. Fromont in Belgium and of Ernest Abbé in Germany. 


SUMMARY. 


When it 1s once conceded that a reduction in hours 18 b-neficial 
to both workers and output, the difficulty still remains of the best 
way to get rid of a bad system. Both employers and employed 
fail yet to understand that in industry ıt ıs not the zmmedtate 
return which counts. They must take a much larger view, and 
organise factories and counting-houses on a basis that will yield 
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the best results fiom themselves and their workpeople for the whole 
of their lives. The employer should grasp the fact that even if 
he loses a fraction of this year’s profits by adopting shorter hours, 
his indirect gains in the fyture will be measured by a higher 
standard of work. After convincing himself as to the advantages, 
the employer has still the most difficult task ın front of him—that 
of convincing his workers. They may argue that with the intro- 
duction of canteens and an efficient welfare organisation they do 
not feel in the same way the strain of the long hours. That ıs 
true. Welfare work, canteens, trained nurses, and rest rooms 
have done much ın the last three years to mitigate the evil effects 
of the overtime which has been worked; but things good in them- 
selves should not be misused to bolster up a bad system. With- 
out all this welfare organisation ıt would not have been possible 
to endure the long shifts which have been worked. 

The main objection to shorter hours on the part of the workers, 
however, will be on the financial ground. In their turn they must 
realise that high earnings for short spells are not remunerative, 
if their earning capacity, spread over the whole of their working 
life, 1s thereby diminished by inferior health. No ong wishes to 
work abnormally long hours for the sheer joy of staying ın the 
factory until he 1s dead tired. The reason for the endurance of the 
long spell of work has been a desire to earn the high wages ıt was 
thought only these hours could bring. 

Any reduction of hours can only be gradual, and if the change 
is to be made without friction between the employer and his 
workers, the employer will have to adopt the same plan that has 
been followed by all pioneers of shorter hours. He must call 
together his workpeople and explain to them that his motive ts 
not to cut rates and to economise. He should make it cleai to 
them that those paid by time-rates will receive just as much for 
the shorter as they did for the longer hours—or, at any rate, 
that the time-rates must be so adjusted that an adequate hving 
wage ıs guaranteed. The employer should explain that ıt 1s an 
experiment, and that 1f at the end of a given time—say, Six 
months—it has been found a failure, the whole question may be 
reconsidered. He might add that in every case ın which a fan 
trial has been given to the shorter hours, health has improved, 
output has increased, and the cost of production has been lowered, 
so that both employer and workpeople have benefited, and ın no 
case have the workers ever wished to revert to the longer hours. 

The theory that in each trade, and ın each process, there 1s a 
certain number of hours which can be worked with the best results, 
can be explained very simply and clearly. It can be pointed out 
that loyal co-operation between employers and labour can discover 
this “ optimum ” in every industry, and that this will result ın an 
increase of production and a corresponding increase of individual 
and national prosperity. It 1s to the Health of Munition Workers 
Committee that we might have looked for a lead ın this matter. 
This expectation has not so far beep fulfilled. This Committee 
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have had the inestimable advantage of being able to inspect per- 
sonally any engineering firms they liked, and have had ın addition 
the services of a number of eminent experts for over two years. 
Yet at the end of that time, though they ‘‘ feel strongly ” that 
the moment has come for a further reduction ın hours of labour, 
they are not able to give any definite recommendations. If by a 
wise grading of types of labour they were able to determine the 
“ optimum ” hours to be worked (a) by men, (b) by boys, (c) by 
women, and (d) by girls in the different branches of the engineer- 
ing trade, it would be of immense value to the Reconstruction 
Committee ın helping the industrial world to set its house ın order, 
and would serve as an admirable guide in settling the “ opti- 
mum ” hours in other professions and industries. 

It ıs evident that this work will have to be undertaken trade 
by trade, each having its different “ optimum.’”? The Factory 
Acts, with their flat rates, are practically non-existent, and before 
reinstating them in their old place ıt would be well to consider 
whether a more reasonable method of determining hours of labour 
could not be devised. This 1s surely a question which should 
come withjn the purview of the National Industrial Councils, or 
the District Councils, to be established under the terms of the 
Report of the Whitley Committee. In any trade, however, which 
1s not sufficiently organised to justify the establishment of these 
Councils, a Committee, somewhat on the lines contemplated in 
the Whitley Report, might be established. 

The question of the determination of the hours most appropriate 
in each trade must, however, be approached in a scientific spirit 
and not made the object of bargaining between one side and 
another. Information of extraoidinary value has been collected 
by experts, the effects of industrial fatigue are largely a matter of 
accurate knowledge, and, in the interests of the workers’ health 
and of national well-being and efficiency, the results obtained by 
scientists should at all times be before the Councils or Committees. 
If subsequently the recommendations of the Councils are trans- 
ferred to the Statute Book, a great step forward will have been 
taken. The Industrial World would then feel some real confi- 
dence in the Legislature, and the keeping of the Law would prove 
the better policy. 


Henry BENTINCK. 


s 
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C writing more than sixty years ago on a “‘ New 
Downing Street” and deigning for once to condescend to 
definite proposals, urged “‘ that secretaries, under and upper, 
that all manner of changeable or permanent servants in the 
Government offices should be selected without reference to their 
power of getting into Parlament, that the Queen should 
“ nominate the fittest man she much enquiring can hear tell of in her 
three kingdoms ” for various offices. ‘‘ Lastly, or rather firstly, and 
as the preliminary of all—would there not be a Minister of 
Education? A Munister charged to get this English people taught 
a little at his and our peril.” Waıthın the last few months what 
Carlyle thus hoped for has to a large extent been realised. Ministers 
have been appointed without reference to whether they were in 
Parliament or not, or to their political antecedents, simply because 
the person selected was considered the most capable man to do 
the special work of the department over which he has been placed. 
There has been no need to adopt Carlyle’s suggestion that such 
ministers should be given seats ın the House of Commons by direct 
appointment of the Crown! Popular constituencies have at once 
welcomed and elected them at the first opportunity. Public opinion 
has thus endorsed the action taken, and the nation, learning to loathe 
old party shibboleths, has unmistakably approved of the change. 
Unfortunately, the evil tradition of making appointments on other 
grounds than special fitness for the position is not yet wholly dead, 
and disastrous results have followed, and are still following, from 
the practice. Old political association, skill in debate, mental 
agility, even readiness of apprehension, promptness ın decision 
and energy in execution, cannot compensate for lack of judgment 
instability of character, and unlimited self-assurance not. based 
on solid knowledge. ‘‘ Better ıs the dullness of a prudent man 
than the headstrong folly of a clever one,” however brilliant. In 
spite of some instances to the contrary, however, there are signs 
that we are on the way to adopt as part of our code of political ethics 
the ancient maxim that ‘‘a ruler who appoints any man to an office 
when there 1s another man better qualified for ıt, sins against God 
and against the State.” It is high time that we got rid of the 
pernicious notion that any man has a “clam?” to a high 
admunistrative or judicial position, such, for example, as that of 
Lord Chancellor or Lord Chief Justice, because he happens to be 
filling some other office when a vacancy arises, irrespect.ve of any 
special and pre-eminent fitness for the highest judicial functions. 
Though the principle of choosing the most capable men as heads 
of the various departments of State 1s a sound one, the need for 
co-ordination of their work is more urgent than ever. Direct 
responsibility ın a constitutional government must be with a 
Cabinet of some kind and with the Prime Maunister as its chief, and 
the ultimate contro] remain vested ın Parliament. Representative 
government must be retained or revived asa reality. Though some 
recent reports might seem almost to justify the sneer that the 
House of Commons has become a stage for freaks to display their 
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antics, and a cover from which the disloyal can aim their venomous 
arrows against their country with personal safety, anyone who 
has seen its working from within must have been impressed 
by the traditional good sense and good feeling which are the 
essential characteristics of the House and feel how vital to the 
permanent interests of the nation are the restoration and 
maintenance of its power. It has perhaps health enough 
left to be invigorated rather than depressed by the blasts 
of Carlylean denunciation. At the same time the experience 
of to-day as well as the histéry of the past—as pointed out long ago 
by Hallam—proves also how in times of disturbance and of 
embittered conflict the House of Lords, however indefensible 1ts 
present constitution may be, has often been the best guardian both 
of liberty and of law. Autocracy was not the danger to liberty 
which came first to the poet’s mind when he wrote of the just man :— 


“ Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyrannis, 
Mente quatıt solida ’’ 


Recent developments force attention to these general considerations. 
With regard to the appointment of the Minister of Education with 
which we dre here immediately concerned, there can be nothing but 
satisfaction. 

The time 1s propitious for an advance. The country has become 
alive to the vital :mportance of the subject. A clear answer might 
now be given to the question once put by a former President of 
the Board of Education: ‘‘Do people really care about this 
education they are talking so much about?” Leading men and 
women among the working classes are demanding improved 
education as necessary to the fuller life they desire for themselves 
and their fellows. Men of goodwill in all ranks hope for ıt as 
helping to ‘‘ foster comradeship.’’ The tone of thought embodied 
in the phrase, ‘‘ we must educate our masters,” 1s now repellant. 
We want to diffuse through the whole nation that blend,of sanity 
and enthusiasm which is essential both for safety and for progress. 
After the fight with Apollyon the way to the far-off “‘ Celestial City ” 
may lead through the dark valley where ıt 1s hard to steer between 
the ‘‘ deep ditch ” of stagnation “‘ into which the blind have led the 
blind throughout all ages” and the ‘‘dangerous quag”’ of 
revolution ‘‘ into which if even a good man fall, he finds no bottom 
for his feet to stand on.” Our country was never threatened by so 
great perils, both from without and from within, and never inspired 
by higher hopes of a brighter and better future. Rightly does the 
proper care and training of the younger generation, on whom it will 
lie, when, by the'sacrifices of this generation the foes of humanity 
have been defeated, to avoid those other perils and realise those 
hopes, occupy a foremost place ın the thoughts of the nation. The 
task demands from those on whom the direct responsibility falls, 
not only practical good sense and a power to master the details of a 
complicated subject, but also sympathy and imagination. As 
leader and director of the forward movement, we needed one detached 
from the party and “‘ religious ’’ controversies of the past, yet no 
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mere educational theorist who has had no direct experience of the 
work of English schools and colleges or actual participation in 
administrative educational work—above all, not ‘an educational 
bore.” The best preparation for such a position is the study of the 
history of the past, widening the outlook beyond the immediate 
present, and, above all, to have worked as a teacher, gaining that 
insight into the mind and character of the young, their needs and 
their capabilties, which nothing else can give. Few acts of the 
present Government have done more to inspire confidence than the 
selection of one who has these qualifications as Head of the Board 
of Education. Since his appointment attention has been mainly 
directed to the Education Bull, but this 1s only one part of a general 
policy, one step in a general forward movement. It is well that 
those who framed the Bill have been content not to attempt a 
complete and detailed scheme. It was necessary to use the existing 
machinery, set up under the Act of 1902, whether ıt 1s the best that 
could be imagined or not, and to leave the initiative with the local 
authorities, subject to certain guiding principles - and special 
directions on some important points. One of the most satisfactory 
features in English public life 1s the way ın which many at least of 
those authorities have taken up their work, their more active 
members devoting time and business capacity without Stint to the 
promotion of education in their districts. Mistakes have no doubt 
been made, but long association with more than one of these County 
Committees has more and more led to the conviction that their 
members in their educational administration do act with a single 
eye to provide better for education, and not to advance the interests 
of any party, whether political or religious. “ You would not know 
from his conduct of the Committee’s business whether our 
Chairman was a Conservative or a Liberal, a Churchman or a 
Nonconformist,” said one of the members of a County Committee, 
whose political and religious views were of the opposite colour. 
The so-called ‘religious’? difficulty shrinks into comparative 
insignificance in the practical working of the local authorities and 
of the schools. The Lord deliver us from the theorists and the ` 
fanatics! 

So, too, anyone reading through Mr. Fisher’s Bill carefully will 
be struck by the fact that the whole attention of those who framed 
it has been directed to the welfare of the children and “ young 
persons’’ for whom better education 1s to be provided. No 
one would know from ıt what were the political views, in the 
narrow conventional use of the term, of the Minister who introduced 
it. There 1s no ecclesiastical or antt-ecclesiastical bias; no sign of 
that kind of bargaining to produce union or agreement by a 
compromise in which one party gives up part of what ıt thinks 
right and valuable, if another person will do the same, instead 
of framing a policy which both can accept. The stress 
Jaid on the physical welfare of the boys and girls, and especially 
of the infants, and the careful provisions on this subject in 
Clauses 17 and 19* will be warmly welcomed by all good parents 
and practical social workers. Good physical conditions for the 

* The numbers are given as in the original Ball 
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scholars 1s the foundation upon which everything else will depend. 
An observant American travelling through England some years 
ago said to me: ‘‘ What strikes me more and more as I go through 
your country 1s the beauty of your countryside, and, on the other 
hand, the sad bodily condition and imperfect physical dévelopment 
of the people I see in your great towns.” Much progress has been 
made Since the medical inspection of elementary schools was intro- 
duced. One of the real hardships-felt by careful parents in sending 
their children to the elementary schools was their close association 
with children from careless and dirty homes. The majority of the 
children in some schools, for example, suffered from pediculosis. 
The last few years have seen a marked improvement. As to the 
clauses dealing with physical education, there will be general 
agreement and enthusiastic support. Even those who doubt the 
desirability of compulsory attendance at continuation schools 
makean exception in favour of physical training. 

The two changes proposed which will most directly affect the 
industries of the country are: (1) The raising of the age for full com- 
pulsory attendance at school to fourteen years, and consequent 
abolition of the half-time system hitherto prevailing largely in the 
cotton factories. (2) The compulsory attendance of ‘‘ young persons i 
at continu&tion schools up to the age of eighteen. As regards the 
first change, ıt seems now clear that the general attitude of the 
majority of employers will be active approval, and, of the minority, 
acquiescence. In Manchester mills there are no workers under 
fourteen, and ‘‘ taking all workers employed in cotton spinning 
and. weaving, about one in eighteen was under fourteen when 
figures were taken out in 1911. Even those who feel doubt about 
the change do not think it will very greatly affect the organisation 
of a mill, and do not say that the ‘‘ mill costs ’’ will be seriously 
increased. On the other hand, ıt ıs obvious that the half-time 
system must cause great inconvenience in working the schools. 
The opinion that the change will benefit the children concerned, 
both physically and mentally, is shared by most employers. There 
is no doubt, however, that family life in many parts of East 
Lancashire will be greatly affected, and that the wages contributed 
to the support of the family by the ‘‘ half-time” children will be 
missed in the weekly budget of many homes. In spite of this there 
is every reason to believe that families will soon adjust themselves 
to the new conditions, and that a healthier view as to the relation 
of parents to children in the manufacturing districts will prevail. 
It 1s impossible to say with confidence what the attitude of the 
cotton operatives towards the change will ultimately he, especially 
as so many heads of families are now away from home, but there 
do not appear any signs of serious opposition in that quarter. Few 
people, however, really know the modes of thought and conditions _ 
of life of the mass of their fellow-countrymen even at their own 
doors. They have as little knowledge of East Lancashire and its 
people as of Fiji. A man may even have lived all his life in 
Manchester and have no conception of the real state of the people 
in Bacup or Nelson; even the language of the older inhabitants 
would puzzle him. To the average Londoner—the most provincial 
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of mankind—the manufacturing districts of the north are a terra 
incognita. ‘‘ My Lords, the parties to this dispute live ın a place 
called Oldham,” seemed a perfectly natural way for a barrister to 
open a case. The lady who, hearing Manchester mentioned, asked, 
‘Is not that the place somewhere near Birmingham where we have 
some property?” was hardly singular. It required Disraelt’s 
unconventional political instinct to intimate that ın the view of the 
man of progressive ideas thetrue yijs du¢adds, the centre of enlighten- 
ment, true home of practical knowledge, was not as Coningsby 
had dreamed Manchester—antiquated even fifty years ago—but 
Stalybridge. 

As to compulsory attendance of young persons ın continuation 
schools up to eighteen, there ıs much more difference of opinion 
and serious objections are urged against the proposal by 
many employers, both in the cotton trade and in other 
industries, who have given serious attention and fair consideration 
toit. There is a responsible body of opinion among the employers 
that ‘‘ the proposal would be impracticable for some years owing to 
the shortage of teachers and lack of accommodation, and that ıt 
would involve great dislocation of some industries and incon- 
venience to all.” Some large employers of labour ın the cotton 
trade who are far from being narrow-minded men, or @pposed to 
real educational progress, though not disposed to contest the 
abolition of the half-time system, and the raising of the age of full- 
time schoo! to fourteen, consider that the institution of compulsory 
continuation schooling to eighteen ‘“‘ will practically ruin the 
industry.’’ That may be an extreme view, but very definite reasons 
are given why they think the industry on which the very life of a 
huge population depends will be seriously injured. On the other 
hand, there are heads of large engineering firms who feel so 
strongly the need for further training for their apprentices that they 
have themselves started classes, and who are convinced that time 
for any really useful education must be taken out of working hours. 
Their opinion ıs expressed emphatically, however, that the 
continuation schools should be 1n close connection with the works, 
and the téaching ‘‘ largely vocational.” Some employers urge that 
it would be better for the lads, and less prejudicial to the industries, 
to make half-time attendance at continuation schools compulsory 
up to sixteen instead of the more limited attendance required by 
the Bill from sixteen to eighteen. It is becoming more and more 
evident how vitally important it 1s that proper training should be 
provided for both boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, the period when character and tastes and the whole future 
outlook on life are being formed, and when, without regular train- 
ing’, what has been learned at school ıs often forgotten, and deteriora- 
tion, mental, moral, and physical, often sets in. The country has 
suffered a great loss in dealing with lads of this age by the death of 
Mr. C. E. B. Russell, one who had the fullest knowledge derived 
from years of sympathetic study and earnest work to help boys, 
many of them apparently the most unpromising, in this critical 
period of their lives. In view of all the existing conditions, however, 
and especially of the strongly expressed opinion of many really 
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enlightened employers as to the injurious effect on the industries, 
which they thoroughly understand, of the proposed introduction of 
a general compulsory system, ıt would be well before this step 1s 
taken to consider more fully what should be taught, how, where, and 
by whom? It 1s impossible to say at present that there 1s a supply of 
teachers fitted to undertake work of this kind which requires special 
qualifications, both natural and acquired. The demands of primary 
schools for more teachers also to provide for smaller classes and 
for a larger number of pupils, ın the higher classes especially, must 
first be satisfied. It may be less difficult to obtain the required 
staffs for the secondary schools, but even for those schools the 
demand for suitable teachers may for some time exceed 
the supply. Any organisation of education which 1s not based on 
the provision of really competent teachers 1s a curse rather 
than a blessing. There are certain qualities of mind and character 
essential to a good teacher which the offer of salaries, however high, 
will not of itself secure. You may offer a prize of 450,000 for the 
best epic poem, and not improve on Blackmore, though “‘ Paradise 
Lost ” sold for £5. On the other hand, the position of almost all 
teachers must be improved. The work of the good teacher ıs very 
hard, ıt requires that the mind should be alert, the spirit cheerful, 
and these qualities cannot be expected if the teacher ıs subject to 
the grinding anxiety of constant financial pressure, and has no 
means for proper change and recreation ın the too scanty times of 
leisure at his disposal ın his very limited holidays. THe dread of 
insufficient means when the time for retirement after an arduous 
and useful life comes, 1s another burden which ought to be removed 
from the active teacher. Lavish expenditure 1s a sure way of 
securing inefficiency, but the worst economy 1s to cripple the work 
of the teacher by exposing him to financial embarrassment and 
anxiety. 

The whole subject of the nature of the work of the continuation 
schools, of the provision of suitable teachers, of the effect of the 
change on various industries, requires fuller consideration before 
detailed proposals for making the four years’ attendance com- 
pulsory, are adopted by Parliament. 

The weeks that have elapsed between the publication of the first 
edition and of the second edition of the Bill have been well spent 
in meeting objections, mainly on matters of detail, and the result 
will ultimately be to save time and to avoid friction, both while the 
Bill is in Parliament and after the passing of the Act. The essential 
features of the original Bull are retained, but apart from their value 
in showing a readiness to consider and to adopt reasonable 
suggestions when it can be done without prejudice to the main 
scheme, many of the changes made will be recognised as real 
improvements. The procedure substituted by Clause 5 of the new 
Bill 1s fairer to local authorities, and likely to work better than that 
proposed by Clause 4 of the old. It ıs right that when a local 
authority has prepared a scheme which, in the opinion of the Board 
of Education, should be altered, there should be an opportunity of 
éonference on the alterations proposed. The well-founded objection 
to Clause 38 of the old Bill, that it extended the dangerous practice 
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of substituting the decision of a department of the Government for 
the judicial tribunals of the country in deciding legal questions has 
been fairly met. 

There is one change, however—the omission of the old Clause 5, 
providing for the establishment of provincial associations—which 
is much to be regretted. The difficulty of giving practical effect to 
the new clause, allowing voluntary federation, will be very great. 
Where such federation ıs most needed, ıt will probably not be 
adopted. Attempts at such federation have hitherto been ineffective. 
It should be recognised fhat most county boroughs are too small to 
deal satisfactorily with secondary or higher education. In many 
of them the local authorities do not include, as a necessary element, 
members really fitted to deal with these subjects, and possessing 
the knowledge required for the purpose. Natural ability and 
business capacity, with a desire for immediate and tangible 
material results from all expenditure, do not qualify men who have 
had no experience of higher education to take sole control of the 
provision and direction of Secondary schools, or of the training of 
teachers, Or of more advanced studies. Those whose whole lives 
have been devoted to trade and manufacturing ın their own town 
may be invaluable members of an education authority, but they do 
need the association with others whose experience has been of a 
different and possibly wider kind. Sometimes there 1s a want of 
sympathy with the teacher’s point of view, or deficient under- 
standing of the ideals and practice of teachers of the highest class. 
Difficult questions arise from time to time with regard to the 
position of schools in the county boroughs, which draw their 
scholars largely from areas outside the borough. One of the objects 
of education 1s to break down a narrow provincialism, and give a 
wider outlook. The areas of the different authorities are often 
inconvenient. In Lancashire there are fifteen or sixteen county 
boroughs at present. There may very soon be more, as the popula- 
tion of certain non-county boroughs increases. Each of these 1s or 
will be an independent authority for all purposes, and the county 
authority will be left to deal with a number of heterogeneous areas 
with little in common. Mossley, down ın the south-east, has no 
relation with the adjoining borough of Oldham, but ıs under the 
same authority as Hawkshead, ninety miles away among the 
mountains of the Lake country. In a map of the different 
educational areas of East Lancashire the county boroughs appear 
like an archipelago of islands, with the area of the administrative 
county running like arms of the sea, straits, and bays among them. 
Similar difficulties arise in an area like the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. It is true that such authorities as the Lancashire 
County Council have shown great skill in dealing with the 
difficulties of the peculiar area of their jurisdiction, and especially 
in making the necessary adjustments when a new county borough 
comes into existence, but the fact remains that the jumble of areas 
and independent authorities does hinder the establishment and 
development of secondary schools of proper standard and varying 
types, and the making of suitable and adequate provision for the 
training of teachers. A well-equipped technical school in a large 
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town should serve the needs not only of the town but of the 
adjacent districts easily accessible by train or tram, and 1t is only 
by having a single authority, or at least an advisory committee with 
statutory powers over a wider area, that wasteful overlapping can 
be avoided and the greatest efficiency secured. Attempts were 
made at the time when the Act of 1902 was under consideration to 
obtain the inseition of a clause ‘‘ giving power to the Board of 
Education to make compulsory orders to unite areas under one 
joint committee °’ on which there would be members with special 
knowledge of education, at all events for dealing with secondary 
and higher education. Unfortunately, these attempts then failed, 
and the evils they were intended to meet remain, though they may 
have been to some extent mitigated by the enlightened policy of 
the county authorities. The more the scope of organised educa- 
tional effort extends, the more will be the harm done by not having 
some authority dealing with larger areas than those now existing ın 
many parts of the country. - 
The Bill will pass with deserved acclamation and will do good; 
but it 1s to be rememberéd that while the more ‘‘ comprehensive 
organisation of education ’’? may be necessary, ıt ıs accompanied 
by very serious dangers. The influence of officials 1s naturally in 
favour of uniformity. They and the authorities under which they 
act, or, as 1s frequently the case, which they really direct, are from 
the very nature of their position desirous of securing strict conformity 
to the general rules they lay down, of obtaining results which can be 
tabulated, of standardising the work of teachers and scholars. 
Already the burden of making returns, keeping elaborate registers, 
preparing accounts and statistics, interferes most seriously with the 
true vital work of many of the best teachers. The tendency of 
thorough system and elaborate organisation 1s to introduce a dead 
level of dull efficiency ın the schools. But the danger of destroying 
individuality ıs not due simply to officialism; it 1s ın the air in the 
very spirit of the time. Liberty and democracy do not necessarily 
go together. One of the great tasks of the future will be to secure 
the liberty of the individual as democracy advances. Popular 
control and more complete regulation may destroy the real freedom 
of the teacher and the scholar. Even rigid rules intended to ensure 
that a teacher has the requisite qualifications may do harm. By far 
the best two teachers I have known would up to the age of fifteen 
probably have been unable to pass even such an examination as the 
Matriculation of a University; one of the worst had written 
copiously and discoursed volubly on educational theories and 
scientific method. After all, ıt is not to legislative or adminis- 
trative action that we must look as the most important factor in 
making any real advance. It 1s rather that those who have to work 
the system, which should be as elastic as possible, ought to have 
right 1deals of what education should really be, and that the freedom 
of the competent teacher should be secured. Of all really valuable 
educational advances of~our time, the Boy Scout movement is 
probably the best. It is due wholly to individual effort, to a clear 
recognition of what a boy ought to learn to do and to become Over- 
regulation is a bane to education in all its stages. It affects the 
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Universities. How much of the time of men capable of original 
work and inspiring teaching 1s wasted on ‘‘ Unversity business,” 
in the discussion of endless regulations which hamper both teacher 
and scholar. How refreshing ıt was once on leaving a weary 
meeting to meet a professor who said, ‘‘ I do not care a bit for your 
regulations; I am going to teach (it 1s as well not to 
name the subject) my own way.” Some State regulation as well as 
State support ıs no doubt necessary, and ıt should be recognised 
how the Board of Education has in recent years, while becoming 
in many ways more active, also really become more liberal ; but ıt is 
well not to forget the truth underlying Mull’s opinion — 


“That the whole or any great part of the education of the 
people should be in State hands I go as far as anyone in deprecat- 
ing All that has been said of the importance of individuality of 
character and diversity ın opinions and modes of conduct, involves, 
as of the same unspeakable importance, diversity of education 
A general State education 1s a mere contrivance for moulding 
people to be exactly like one another. 

“‘In proportion as it ıs efficient and successful, it establishes a 
despotism over the mind, leading by natural tendency to one over 
the body 

“* An education established and controlled by the State $hould only 
exist, if ıt exist at all, as one among many competing experiments 
carried on for the purpose of example and stimulus ” 


-It is a relief to know that at the head of the educational authorities 
in the country, dealing with the schemes that may be proposed, is 
one who has himself been an inspiring teacher, and who knows the 
value of freedom. 





É ALFRED HOPKINSON. 


THE LIFE AND LIBERTY MOVEMENT. 


‘PSHE day cometh that shall burn as an oven’’; surely it 1s 
come. We talk familiarly of these years of crisis, and 
forget that crisis 1s a Greek word for which the English 

is judgment, And we are being judged. Germany ıs judged for 

her aggression and attempts to impose her will, we aie judged 
for our materialistic selfishness, which has weakened our power 
by the class-war that ıt has generated and by the continuance of 
official incompetence which it has tolerated. Europe and all 

Christian civilisation 1s judged for its forgetfulness of the 

Sovereignty or Kingdom of God, ın allegiance to Whom our 
unity can alone be found. And what of the Church? What, 
particularly, of the Church of England? How does it appear in 
this Day of Judgment ? 

The language of apocalypse 1s again become natural and 
obviously appropriate But the Church of England before the 
war was everything that is the reverse of apocalyptic. It disliked 
violent upheavals or sudden disturbances of its dignified course 
In this it reflected the temper of Englishmen ; but did ıt also reflect 
the temper of Christ ? 

‘ The manhood of the nation 1s ın the Army, and those who have 
been ın close contact with the Aimy are emphatic ın their declara- 
tion that the Church must suffer radical change if ıt 1s to succeed 
in bringing before men the claims of its Master. We are told very 
plainly that the fault 1s not mainly on the side of the men. They 
have those qualities by which Jesus of Nazareth set especial store 
And they remain aloof from us because we lack those qualities. 
We hold, as trustees, the Gift of God which they need; but we 
cannot be efficient stewards so long as we repel men almost ın 
proportion to their kinship to Christ. They are no saints; there 
are some who remain aloof because they will not face the moral 
demands of Christianity, and almost all are at a most rudimentary 
stage of the spiritual life. But on the whole they have (we are 
assured) the characteristics which Christ sought ın men as the 
material which He needed, and they shrink from His Church 
because they do not there find those characteristics. 

It 1s, indeed, a most terrible indictment, and ıt may, perhaps, 
be somewhat exaggerated or one-sided. But no one can read that 
volume, The Church in the Furnace, to which seventeen chaplains 
contribute essays, without becoming quite assured that, broadly, 
the indictment ts true. 

When the Church, realising the presence of Judgment, sets 
itself to remedy the fault, even so far as concerns administrative 
machinery and the appointed order of worship, it finds its hands 
tied. Nearly all its activities are ın some way or other determined 
by Act of Parliament. To alter them it 1s necessary either to break 
the law or else to pilot through an overburdened House of 


* For further particulars apply to the Secretary of the Movement at Victoria 
House, 117, Victoria Street, SW 1 
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Commons—which has, moreover, no special competence for deal- 
ing with such matters—a ‘whole series of complicated Bills. The 
method of law-breaking has been widely adopted, and ın the c11- 
cumstances ıt may well be justified. But ıt ıs ın itself unwhole- 
some; and it has, for the most part, been the resort of individual 
priests, or groups of such, and has been without official sanction. 
Consequently, ıt has not only been the law of the State that has 
been broken; the order of the Church’s own life has been ım- 
perilled. And while allowance must be made for desperate ex- 
pedients in the attempt effectively to claim souls for Christ, ıt 1s 
clear that our salvation cannot come by way of licence and 
anarchy. But other ways of advance are barred. The history 
of ecclesiastical measures introduced into Parliament supplies 
ample evidence that Church reform by this process must be an 
interminable proceeding. ` - 

The reluctance of the House of Commons to handle ecclestastical 
affairs 1s creditable to ıt. The House ıs elected for quite other 
duties, and has not sufficient time to give to those duties the 
amount of attention that they deserve. It 1s not elected to deal 
with Church affairs, and 1s fully aware of tts unsuitability. There 
was a time when ıt was at least an assembly of Churchmen, elected 
by Churchmen, but that was long ago. It 1s now an assembly 
consisting of men of all religious beliefs or none. It has no 
special competence to deal with Church affairs except on the hypo- 
thesis that ‘‘ The Church ıs the nation on 1ts Godward side.” 

But that hypothesis ıs simply false. Its most distinguished up- 
holder in the last century, Dr. Arnold, would have given reality 
to 1t by disfranchising Jews and Unitarians. England was to be 
proclaimed a Christian nation; Christianity was to be defined as 
faith in the Incarnation and the Blessed Trinity; only those who 
held this faith were to be full citizens. Now that 1s intelligible; 
but ıt was probably impracticable then, and it ıs certainly ımprac- 
ticable now. If rejection of this identification of Church and 
Nation involves Disestablishment, then let us have Disestablish- 
ment as soon as possible. But an Established Church can be fiee, 
and ıt ıs freedom that we demand, not necessarily the ending of 
the historic connection between Church and State. 

For, while the Church in England ıs something less than Eng- 
land, the Church ın the world ıs something more. Our supreme 
need now ts not a united Church of Great Britain or of the British 
Empire—God forbid !—but a united Church of the world, at 
work in all nations and calling everyone of them to seivice of the 
Kingdom of God. Even if every inhabitant of these islands were 
a professed member of the Church of England, identification of 
Church and State would still be utterly disastrous, for 1t would 
destroy the Church’s witness to the universal Lordship of Christ, 
and the unity of all His disciples in ‘Him, which should be tts 
chief contribution to the building of the new civilisation 

On every ground, therefore, of immediate need and ultimate hope 
the Church must recover its freedom in the sense of full power to 
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manage its own affairs through its own representative assemblies. 
The necessity of this was already apparent before the war, and tt 
was before the war that the two archbishops, at the request of the 
Representative Church Council, formed the Committee on Rela- 
tions between Church and State, which :ssued its report eighteen 
months ago. Many have deplored the coincidence of the publica- 
tion of this report with the stress and strain of the war. We hold 
that, on the contrary, ıt could not have appeared at a better time. 
Just when the war was throwing its searching Iight on all out 
shortcomings a plan for remedying them 1s offered. It 1s the 
best possible time for a great effort in the Church, because all men’s 
minds are attuned to great effort, and ready for new ideas of far- 
1eaching import. 

In 1916 the Church was called by the archbishops to a great 
united effort. The issuing of that call was an act of courageous 
leadership which has whetted our appetite for more. The National 
Mission 1s by rio means concluded, and ıt ıs, therefore, absurd to 
speak of its failure. It 1s true that as yet the Church has not 
succeeded ın delivering a message such as to arrest the attention 
of the folk who never pay heed to the Church. But ıt has drawn 
all sections of the Church together, and has set all who care for 
it and believe in its inherent capacity to save the nation by calling 
it to the service of the Kingdom of God, to enquire into the causes 
of its powerlessness at the present time. The archbishops have 
appointed five committees of inquiry, which will shortly issue ther 
reports. 

In the spring of 1917 a group of friends discussed the possibility 
of focussing and expressing the desire for advance which was 
believed to exist ın the great mass of generally inarticulate Church 
people. The group was enlarged, and held a meeting at which 
everyone present was asked to name the reforms which he or she 
felt to be most necessary. For most of these, and for the largest 
and most important, legislation was found to be necessary. Con- 
sequently ıt was decided that the first effort must be to seek self- 
government for the Church, even, 1f that should prove necessary, 
at the cost of Disestablishment and whatever-consequences that 
might bring. The group there assembled became the Council of 
what ıt was now agreed to call the Life and Liberty Movement, 
and the Council determined to test the situation by holding a 
meeting to inaugurate the movement ın the Queen’s Hall. 

That meeting, as we believe, marked an epoch. It 1s at no time 
_easy to fill the Queen’s Hall, even with abundant advertising and 
well-known speakers. This meeting was very little advertised; 't 
had no galaxy of popular speakers with established reputations. 
But on that Monday evening in July the Queen’s Hall was 
crowded out, and ıt was necessary to hold an overflow meeting 
in the smaller hall, which was itself about two-thirds filled. The 
temper of the meeting was even more impressive than its size. 
No test of a great gathering 1s so searching as silence; nearly 
always there 1s some fidgetting or rustling of papers. But when 
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the headmaster of Rugby called the meeting to silent prayer the 
stillness was absolute. After that, there could be no doubt about 
the significance of the meeting. Speeches were made,and a resolu- 
tion urging the archbishops to act ‘‘ without delay ’’ was carried 
with one dissentient. But the gieat fact was not the resolution 
nor the speeches; the great fact was the meeting itself. As a 
result of ıt the Council felt emboldened to approach at once the 
two Archbishops, and a deputation was received at Lambeth in 
the first week of August. The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
very doubtful of the possibility ot action in Parliament during the 
war, but warmly commended the general aims of the movement 
so far as these concerned the awakening of interest and 
enthusiasm in the country. The Archbishop of York was just 
returned from a visit to the Front, and confessed himself deeply 
impressed with the zeal for this advance shown not only by chap- 
lains, but also by officers. 

The next action of the Council was to hold a continuous session 
of two and a half days at Cuddesden, where part of the time was 
given to prayer and meditation, part to conference. At this meet- 
ing the statement of policy, since published, was agreed upon. 
In this a preference was expressed for a wider franchise than that 
recommended in the “ Report on Church and State.” The 
Franchise adopted by the Life and Liberty Council 1s the Bap- 
tismal Franchise, with a declaration of membership in the Church 
of England and non-membership of any religious body not in 
communion with the Church of England. But it was expressly 
agreed that acceptance of this was not obligatory on all who join 
the movement, and, ın fact, some members of the Council do not 
adopt it. 

This ts an important point. The movement ıs concerned with 
great and fundamental principles. It 1s not primarily concerned 
with machinery at all. It seeks to convince the Church of its 
need for liberty. If asked how this 1s to be obtained, ıt says in 
effect ‘‘ The details are not our concern. There 1s a carefully 
thought-out scheme contained in ‘ The Report on Church and 
State.’ That supplies a basis, we want a few changes, but in 
general we are ready to accept that scheme as a way of advance.” 
When asked if the Franchise satisfies us, we reply . ‘‘ It satisfies 
some of us; but a majority desire a broader Franchise, and if ou 
movement had to take action to-morrow it would be upon that 
basis. But we do not consider that at this stage the Franchise 
question need be settled.” 

It 1s worth while to emphasise this. The Franchıse` is one 
of those easily debatable matters fastened on by writers to the 
Times and other people who cannot see the wood for the trees. 
The real question at issue now’ 1s whether or not the Church of 
England ıs to become again, ın an effective sense, the Body of 
Christ. If there 1s in the Church the energy of the Divine 
Spirit, operative in building the Kingdom of God, the Church will 
settle what its Franchise had better be. If the Church 1s content 
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to remain the amorphous, purposeless, distracted association of 
groups which it 1s to-day, 1t 1s of no consequence what Franchise 
ıt adopts, nor whether it remains in its bondage. It 1s for the 
Church, as it may become, and as we believe that we see 1t becom- 
ing, that liberty 1s essential, and the main question, therefore, 1s 
not one of machinery, but of spiritual vision and power. ; 

It 1s, however, not to be supposed that the Franchise favoured 
by the Life and Liberty Movement 1s either a concession or a 
compromise. To many it seems to correspond with the realities 
of the spiritual situation, and ıt also appears to many to offer bette1 
hopes of commending the sacramental system of the Church than 
a narrower Franchise would. If the Church once becomes self- 
governing, those who are excluded from voting will, ın the 
majority of cases, feel themselves excluded from membership. 
They will, therefore, tend io stay away altogether, and the 
emphasis laid upon the sacraments by the ‘‘ communicant ” or 
“confirmation Franchise ’’ will be lost upon them. But if they 
are allowed to vote, they will feel that they are truly members, 
while the limitation of the right to sit on Church Councils to actual 
communicants will perpetually keep before their minds the place 
given to the Sacraments in the system of the Church. 

But, after all, this ıs a matter that can be left to await its final 
settlement at the hands of the awakened Church. The first 
business of the Life and Liberty Movement 1s to persuade the 
Church ın its general membership to face up to the real problems. 
This 1s emphasised ın the officially issued statement of policy, 
which runs as follows : 


“rı The Church ıs commissioned to bring to bear upon all phases and 
problems of life—political, social, and economic no less than personal—the 
Mind of Christ wherein alone can be found the true principles of human hfe 
and civilisation 

“2 The Church has not given effective witness to the Mind of Christ in 
regard to such matters as International Relations, Industrial Order, Wealth, 
and Poverty, and the lıke 

“3 There are abuses ın the system of the Church’s administration which 
disqualify it for effectively proclaiming the way of Justice and Love to others 

“4 When the Church attempts to discharge its responsibility more fully, 
or to remedy its own abuses, it finds itself without any means of self-expres- 
sion, and hampered by restrictions, which, under present conditions, 1t 1s 
powerless to alter - 

“5 Therefore, we claim that, for the sake of Life, the Church must, without 
delay, win Liberty ın the sense of full power to manage 1ts own affairs through 
Tepresentative and responsible assemblies, further, we believe that fuller 
advantage should be taken of the lay service of both men and women 

“6 The first necessity 1s to convince people of the need for Liberty The 
Life and Liberty Movement 1s not primarily concerned with the exact form 
which this should take, but the plan which rt advocates 1s 1n general outline 
the scheme set forth in the ‘Church and State’ Report, except that ıt urges 
the following amendments — 

(a) Membership of all councils and the right to vote for them should be 
open to women on the same terms as to men 
(b) It should be made clear that’the Church Council has power to legislate 
on all matters relating to ecclesiastical endowments, property, patron- 
age, and tribunals 
(c) Though properly the whole Government of the Church should be in 
the hands of those who, by Confirmation and Holy Communion, are 
5 recipients of the Grace of God ın the fullest measure, yet because we 
recognise that the Sacraments have not been presented in the com- 
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pleteness of their power and truth, and that by the mercy of God His 
Grace ıs often recerved by those who do not make use of its appointed 
channels, we suggest that the electors for Parish Councils should be 
baptised persons who declare themselves members of the Church of 
England and do not belong to any religious body which 1s not in 
communion with the Church of England 
“ The Life and Liberty Movement has been brought, through prayer and 
conference, to adopt this policy But there are many who desire to Support 
and work for the great cause of Life and Liberty for the Church, including 
some members of the Council, who do not accept this basis for the Franchise 
The Movement recognises that the mind of the Church 1s still largely unin- 
formed and believes that, in proportion as there ıs a readiness to make the 
venture, the Church will be guided by the Holy Spirit to the true policy 
“ Further the Movement accepts this only provisionally, demanding also the 
more vigorous prosecution of attempts at mutual understanding with other _ 
religious bodies, with a view to re-union, and being prepared for such 
accommodations as ıt may seem right to make with that object for the sake of 
fulness of life in the re-united Church ” 


In that statement the order of the clauses 1s carefully and 
deliberately determined. The first need ıs quite frankly a new 
appreciation of the Gospel. The Church has, on the whole, secured 
a professed acceptance of those ideals and principles of conduct 
which it has of late proclaimed. The purely personal standard 
which it has effectively upheld 1s, so far as profession goes, 
generally admitted as the true one. But that by no means exhausts 
the ethics of the Gospel, and for two reasons ıt ıs now urgently 
necessary that the Church should proclaim those elements in the 
original Gospel to which of late little attention has been paid. 
The first reason ıs that the personal ethic ıs called in question 
simply because no attempt ıs made to apply it in public aftairs. 
The average man knows by a sure instinct that there must be 
one right way of conducting human life; the principles of private 
and public life cannot be alien from one another. Public affairs 
have entered into the lives of ordinary people in an altogether 
novel way ın consequence of the wai, and the clear perception 
that Christian principles are not applied in these, the most ım- 
portant departments of life, tends to discredit them ın every sphere. 
Consequently, if Christian principles are to be maintained at all, 
1t must be through an extension of their application. The other 
reason for this extension 1s similar. The Church ıs only of value 
as a teacher so long as it has something to say which ıs not in- 
dependently being said by everybody else. But the European 
world now professes those piinctples which the Church chiefly 
labours to emphasise. If we continue to harp on, these, less and 
less attention will be paid. But in the Gospel 1s the whole offer 
of the Kingdom, with the command to seek ıt before all else, and 
in bringing this to the forefront of Christian teaching. we shall 
find ourselves saying something which the world does not yet 
profess, and which it regards, in part at least, as fantastic and 
visionary nonsense. We must again become preachers of that 
foolishness of God which 1s wiser than men. 

Certainly the Church has given no effective witness with regaid 
to the wider application of the Gospel message. Noble individuals 
have given such witness, alike in word and in action; but the 
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~ Church as a whole has had so little concern with such matters 
as international relations or industrial order that they are 
commonly regarded as, so to speak, outside its reference. If the 
Church had loyally preached the Gospel of the Kingdom this 

` could never have been so. But if now the Church tries loyally to 
proclaim that Gospel ıt is checked at once by the denial of its 
principles in its own life. It 1s enough to mention two instances 
of this. Anyone who has gone with the message of co-operation 
and brotherhood to a Labour audience will testify to the inevit- 
ableness of the retort: ‘‘ Brotherhood! There ıs not much of 
that in the Church. Look at the system of ‘ prizes and blanks’ 
which you continue to tolerate. Why should some posts be so 
highly paid, especially posts to which little work 1s attached, 
while others, perhaps involving heavy labours, are starved? How 
many congregations are there in which the rich members and the 
poor are really drawn together by their fellow-membership ? 
Establish brotherhood ın the Church itself before you bring it as 
a Gospel to men who know more of it than you do yourselves.” 
And, indeed, the appalling inequality of Church endowments 1s a 
real hindrance to proclaiming the way of justice and love. 

Or, again, 1f the Church takes up the question of wages, condi- 
tions of labour, and, above all, the status of the labourer, ıt 1s con- 
“fronted with its own vast responsibilities as a landlord. It 1s to be 
hoped that neither the Ecclesiastical Commissioners nor indtvidual 
Church landlords have been actually oppressive; but they have 
not set a shining example by making such improvements and 
advances as would have forced the whole standard to a higher 
level. It cannot be said that the Church, either by word or deed, 
has very materially assisted the transition of mental focus from 
monetary profit to human gain. Before we preach we must repent 
and bring forth fruits worthy of repentance. 

This task 1s beyond the powers of any one part of the Christian 
Church. The effort to discharge ıt inevitably raises the question of 
Christian unity. No attempts ın this direction can: be satisfactory 
which do not include ın their ultımate purview re-union with Rome 
and the East. But Rome, at any rate, ıs intransigent. Mean- 
while relations between the Church of England and the Free 
Churches have improved in a wonderful degree. An official 
committee 1s at work ın connection with the proposed World 
Conference on Faith and Order, and has made more progress 
than a few years ago would have been thought possible. But it 
only meets at long intervals, and the crisis ıs one which condemns 
all delay. We hope to see local conferences everywhere springing 
up to assist the promotion of mutual understanding. But while 
we recognise this absolute need of unity 1f the Christian Church 
as a whole 1s worthily to discharge its responsibilities, we are 
primarily concerned with the Church of England. 

The National Mission has already carried us a long way. It 
has greatly changed the way ın which Church people speak about 
these questions. No doubt the reports of the Committees of 
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Enquiry, appointed as part of the Mission, and the propaganda 
that 1s to be undertaken in connection with those reports, will carry 
this process further. But those official methods will never reach 
the mass of the people. The business of the Life and Liberty 
Movement will be to make men face the real problem of our 
spiritual condition in England to-day : the danger of moral chaos; 
the danger of industrial strife breeding bitterness almost to the 
point of civil war; the danger of sowing the seeds of another 
international war. Realising the problem, men will be called to 
find ın the Gospel of Christ 1ts one solution, and to consider the 
Church as the agent of that Gospel. The consideration will lead 
to the effort for renewal of Life and the Church, and to the demand 
for the Liberty without which that Life can neither develop nor 
energise. 

Our method will include public meetings; but the main instru- 
ment of our work will be devotional conferences, where in prayer 
and mutual illumination we may seek to Know the will of God for 
His Church at this tıme. We have no fixed goal, but we know ou 
direction and our way; the end of ıt we believe to be God and His 
holy city. ; 
W. TEMPLE. 


THE DEEPER ISSUES OF PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. 


‘Is anything of God’s contriving endangered by enquiry? 
Was ıt the system of the universe or the monks that trembled at 
the telescope of Galileo? Did the circulation of the firmament 
stop in terror because Newton laid his daring finger on its 
pulse? ’’—Lowell. 


T ıs significant of the change of thought which has taken place 
in recent years that your Society* has asked me to address you 
on the subject of Psychical Research, an honour for which 

I am both surprised and grateful, and the more so at the inclusion 
of a humble layman like myself in your lecture list of eminent 
ecclesiastics. 

The term psychical research ıs much misunderstood. It ıs often 
considered to be only another name for ghost-hunting, spooks, 
and necromancy, and either dismissed with a shrug and a sneer or 
condemned as unlawful. Let me therefore say at the outset that 
the objects of this research were defined ın the original statement 
of the Society, which first used the term, and has now published 
some forty-five volumes of its proceedings and journal since its 
foundation in 1882. These objects were the critical examination 
of — 

(1) The alleged action of mind upon mind, independently of the 
recognised channels of sense, thought-transference, now included 
in the wider term telepathy.t (2) The phenomena of hypnotism. 
(3) The transcendental perceptive power, or clairvoyance, asserted 
to exist in certain sensitives. (4) First-hand evidence for veridical 
(truth-telling) apparitions of the living or dying. (5) The alleged 
physical phenomena of spiritualism, and (6) Historical evidence 
bearing on these subjects. 

“ The aim of the Society,” ıt 1s stated, ‘‘ will be to approach 
these various questions without prejudice, and in the same spirit 
of exact and unimpassioned enquiry which has enabled science 
to solve so many problems, once not less obscure nor less hotly 
debated.” 

It will be observed that nothing 1s stated about obtaining experi- 
mental evidence for survival after death, a question only attacked 
by the Society ın subsequent years, albeit as the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour remarked in his Presidential address to the Society in 
1894 —“ All arbitrary limitations of our sphere of work are to be 
avoided. . . . If beyond the mere desire to increase knowledge 
many are animated by the wish to get evidence, not through any 
process of laborious deduction, but by direct observation of the 
reality of intelligences not endowed with a physical organisation 





* The substance of an address delivered to the Clerical Society of the Diocese of 
Birmingham, Bishop Hamilton Baynes presiding 

+ It was the need of a Society which should investigate and record, ın the clear 
and dry light of science, these anc other psychical phenomena, which I brought 
before the British Association in 1876, that prompted me to take counsel with 
friends who were alike interested and led to the foundation of tne Society of 
Psychical Research in January, 1882 
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like our own, I see nothing ın their action to criticise, much less 
to condemn.” 

There are of course some educated persons who doubt the validity 
of the conclusions many of us have reached, because the numerous 
psychical phenomena upon which those conclusions are based, 
cannot be reproduced with certainty at any given time or place. 
Neither can we reproduce at will fire-balls, or other meteoric 
phenomena, nor many pathological conditions; for these, and 
other sporadic phenomena, we are content to accept the testi- 
mony of accredited observers. ‘‘ Nothing can destroy the evidence 
of testimony in any case,” Bishop Butler points out, ‘* but a proof 
or piobability that persons are not competent judges of the facts 
to which they gave testimony.’’ Records of observations and 
experiments depend for their acceptance on the probity and intelli- 
gence of the persons recording them, and “‘ ıt 1s mpossible for us,” 
as Professor Henry Sidgwick once remarked, ‘‘or any other 
investigators, to demonstrate to persons who do not know us “‘ that 
we are not idiotically careless or consciously mendacious.’’ 

It 1s hardly necessary to dwell on the difference between demon- 
strating physical and psychical phenomena. The former are not 
affected by the will or other psychical conditions, the latger depend 
on those conditions. Certain persons, not characterised by hys- 
teria or neurotic symptoms, or by any class, age or sex distinction, 
are found to be sensitive to psychical impressions to which others 
are insensitive. They constitute the intermediaries or subjects, 
through whose organisation phenomena otherwise unperceived by 
us become perceptible. There 1s nothing improbable ın this; we find 
an analogy in the limited range of our senses and how that range 
varies 1n different individuals. There are waves in the air and in 
the ether too long or too short for our senses to detect. These waves 
can be revealed and examined by appropriate physical interme- 
diaries, such as a photographic plate or the receiver in wireless tele- 
graphy, &c. We do not disbelieve ın the use of a fluorescent screen 
to reveal the X-rays, although it may be called a ‘‘ medium ” 
whereby the unseen 1s translated into the seen. 

We know very little as yet of the physiological or psychotogical 
causes that enable some persons to be a reagent, or medium, to 
psychical impressions which do not affect others. This much seems 
probable, that the former belong to a class called by Professor Pierre 
Janet “les individus suggestibles.’’ That 1s to say, they respond 
readily to any impression or suggestion coming from within or 
without their organism; the idea or suggestion may arise from 
their own subconsciousness, or from their environment, or from 
the mind of a living person, or from a discarnate mind—assuming 
such to exist. 

Something typical of this suggestibility of certain individuals 
and not of others is seen ın many of the lower forms of life. It 1s 
well known that certain lizards, fishes, and shrimps, even certain 
caterpillars and chrysalises, will change their natural colour to 
suit their environment. The majority of creatures ın the same 
natural order are not thus affected. In the susceptible, or sugges- 
tible, individuals the stimulus of a coloured light sets up a reflex 
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action in their nervous system, which, in some unknown way, 
automatically modifies the colour of the pigment secreted by the 
caterpillar or chrysalis, enabling a protective coloration to be 
assumed. How far this special sensitiveness of particular 
individuals, or varieties, in the lower forms of life extends to 
cognitive impressions we do not know.. Many insects, as the 
naturalist Fabre has shown, have some unknown means of 
cognition, which transcends all recognised channels of sense. 

Recognising the fact that a good psychical subject or medium 
1s more or less influenced by his environment, ıt 1s obvious that 
psychical phenomena may be inhibited by the presence of flippant 
or hostile investigators. Interested and sympathetic attention, 
without credulity, ıs desirable on the part of the enquirer. Do we 
not find the same condition governing our access to the higher 
spiritual world? Every religious teacher knows that a lack of 
interest or reverence, still more an atmosphere of doubt and sus- 
picion in his listeners, will render the most earnest spiritual appeal 
barren and ineffective. Speaking only of the psychical order, Mr. 
C. C. Massey said “ Faith ıs the key to the gate of the invisible 
world.” Upon this a well-known Spiritualist, the Rev. Stainton 
Moses (M.A Oxon), remarked —‘‘ What Mr. Massey calls ‘ faith’ 
is a predisposition and attention, a sympathetic state of mind, 
which establishes between an observer and a medium a rapport, 
without which no results are to be had that are worth having.’’* 
It ıs easy to scoff at this, for everyone knows that success in busi- 
ness, science or warfare, does not depend upon any rapport between 
ourselves and the material world. But those who have had any 
true spiritual experience, know the meaning of this rapport 
in communion with the unseen, and that faith is really the key to 
the gate of the invisible world, which prayer unlocks. 

Much of the difficulty which 1s felt by the educated world in 
accepting the evidence of supernormal phenomena—supernatural 
is a misnomer—arises from the fact that we habitually think of 
our senses as the only possible channels of awakening perception. 
‘We associate all our feelings and consciousness with our sensory 
organs and our material brain. In spite of philosophy and religion 
many find it difficult to believe that when the brain perishes the 
mind and our perceptive power will not also perish. But con- 
sciousness, instead of being limited to the brain, is more probably 
limited by the brain; which may be only, as Professor William 
James has suggested, an apparatus for the transmission of a wider 
consciousness external to ourselves. The brain is not the source 
of consciousness, but only a terrestrial means of its manifestation. 
The glowing filament of an electric lamp 1s not the source of the 
electric energy, it 1s only the means by which that energy 1s 
transmitted and rendered manifest. Nor is the field of electric 
force confined to the transmitting wire, it extends through the 
ether of space around the wire. In like manner our mind can 
exist and extend its action beyond the material brain. There 
remains, however, the mystery of self-consciousness, of human 


* Here one ıs reminded of ovr Lord’s words on the inhibitory effect of unbelief 
on His miraculous powers (Matt xh, 58, and xvi, 20) 
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personality, which 1s something more fundamental and individual 
than a universal consciousness variously tinted by transmission 
through human brains. That mystery ıt ıs unlikely we can ever 
solve. 

The opposition to psychical research shown by those who are 
imbued with the German materialistic habit of thought 1s very 
natural. Vociferous Sadducees like Mr. Edward Clodd, or 
ferocious, though amusing, sceptics like Dr. Mercier, realise that 
the admission even of telepathy would place them on the slope 
that leads to the abyss where their cherished opinions would be 
engulfed. ‘“ Of the reality of telepathy,” one of our most eminent 
psychologists, Dr. W. McDougall, F.R.S., says in his masterly 
work Body and Mind (p 349), ‘‘it ıs of such a nature as to compel 
the assent of any competent person who studies ıt impartially.”’ 
But this ıs exactly what our opponents will not do, neither will 
they take the trouble to conduct an experimental investigation of 
a subject which requires long and laborious care. Instructive 
criticism 1s always welcome, but mere dental on a prior: grounds 
alone ıs of no more value than a yokel denying that iron exists in 
the sun. 

The discovery of wireless telegraphy has doubtless rendered 
telepathy less improbable to many. But a similar quasi-mechanicat 
transmission of ‘“‘ brain waves,’ as some have suggested, 1s 
inadmissible, though it might conciliate opponents and be com- 
patible with a mechanistic view of the mind. This ıs worth a 
moment’s consideration. 

All radiant forces, such as light, heat, gravitation, &c., when 
freely diffused through space diminish ın intensity as the square 
of the distance increases between the source and the receiver, 1f 
no absorbing medium intervenes. At a thousand feet apart the 
intensity 1s a million times less than at one foot apart. To transmit 
a wireless message across the Atlantic therefore requires a very 
powerful source of electric waves and a very sensitive receiver. 
Now there are well attested cases of telepathy occurring between 
individuals, not only thousands of feet apart, but thousands of 
mules asunder—if apparitions at or near the time of death are due 
to a telepathic impression, as seems probable—a phantasm being 
projected from the mind of the percipient. Yet, in such cases, 
there was no exhaustion, no exertion even, on the part of the 
unconscious source of these imaginary brain waves. 

It 1s therefore highly improbable that telepathy ıs transmitted 
by waves radiating in every direction, like light from a candle 
Nor can we conceive of unwritten or unspoken thought being 
carried by a messenger, or sent through a conduit, or fired like a 
bullet at a target. Aloreover, in telepathy ideas and feelings, more 
frequently than exact words, impress the perciprent There 1s 
abundant evidence that emotions and sensations such as pain, 
taste, &c., experienced by one person are simultaneously felt by 
a distant percipient, under conditions that exclude the possibility 
of fraud or any verbal communication The remarkable fact 1s 
also coming to light, that telepathy ıs not ultimately due to any 
conscious and voluntary operation of the mind, either in the 
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originating or receiving personality, such as occurs ın the ordinary 
operation of speech or writing. 

Telepathy, then, cannot be explained by a process of mechanical 
transmission. It appears to be a case of ‘‘ action at a distance.” 
But physicists do not admit action at a distance as an ultimate 
fact, although the attracting influence of one body upon another 
throughout the realms of space appears to be such an action. 
Gravitation, however, 1s not likely to be an exception to other 
physical forces, though we may have to wait a long time for its 
satisfactory explanation. Telepathy and gravitation are only alike 
in this, that at present we are ignorant how two different masses, 
and how two different minds, at a distance apart, can transmit 
their influence. The two opeiations are in wholly different 
categories—one belongs to the physical order, the other to the 
psychical order. 

It may be, as my friend Mr. F. C. Constable suggested, ın his 
work Personality and Telepathy, that we may find ın telepathy 
evidence of the direct operation of a transcendental part of our 
being which 1s not conditioned ın matter, time, or space. In any 
case, telepathy and its implications will afford a profound and 
fruitful subject of psychological discussion ın the near future. 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick has pointed out that — 


“ Telepathy, ıf a purely psychical process—and the reasons for 
thinking ıt 1s so icrease—indicates that the mind can work 
independently of the body, and thus adds to the probability that 
it can survive it. Increased knowledge about the subliminal self, 
by giving glimpses of extension of human faculty and showing 
that there 1s more of us than we are nominally aware of, similarly 
suggests that the limitations imposed by our bodies and our 
material surroundings are temporary limitations ’’* 


I will return to the evidence psychical research has afforded of 
the first part of this quotation presently, but before doing so it 
is necessary to explain what 1s meant by what Frederic Myers 
termed the subliminal self. Below the Inmen, or threshold, of con- 
sciousness there are within us all faculties and activities which 
far transcend our knowledge or conscious power. 

Our personality has been well compared to the solar radiation, 
of which only a fraction 1s visible in the rainbow-tinted spectrum 
of sunlight. Beyond the red, at one side, and beyond the blue, 
at the other side, there are multitudes of invisible rays, which can 
be rendered perceptible by appropriate means. Each pencil of 
the sun’s rays carries with ıt a trinity of benediction to this earth. 
The visible rays i!luminate the world and reveal the glory of nature, 
the longer invisible waves warm the earth and give us all our 
wind and water-power, the shorter invisible waves, beyond the 
blue, cover the earth with vegetation, and thus feed man and 
beast. What 1s visible 1s not only the smallest part of the flux 
of energy streaming fiom the sun, but it 1s the least permanent. 
The invisible part of the solar radiation, which bathed the earth 
in ages long past, lives with us to-day—on the one hand, ıt warms 
and illuminates our rooms, and, on the other, it has helped to 
mould the surface of the earth , compared with these invisible rays, 


* Proceedings of the SPR Vol XXIX, p 247 
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which science has revealed, the visible sunlight of the past was 
only a beautiful and transitory episode. So, too, ın our human 
personality the smaller, and perhaps the least permanent part, 1s 
that self of which we are now conscious. 

Our bodily, subconscious lıfe ıs, of course, recognised by all; 
it controls the circulation and respiration, the nutrition and repara- 
tion of our body. None of these functions could we perform by 
voluntary action, even with the utmost knowledge and will of our 
conscious self. These amazing subconscious activities have doubt- 
less been acquired by slow degrees ın the course of evolution. But 
what directs and co-ordinates the function of the myriad cell-life 
within the living body? Physico-chemical processes are, of course, 
in operation, reflex nervous action 1s always taking place, but how 
can we explain, except by some intelligent selection, such estab- 
lished facts as the renewal of the severed limbs of a newt, or the 
regeneration of the lens of its eye from the iris, when the lens has 
been removed ? 

May there not be, as Mr. Gerald Balfour has suggested, a tele- 
pathic rapport between every living cell and the dominant centre 
of subconscious psychical activity; a rapport within the organism 
only impaired by disease and severed by death? Each cell would 
thus be like an obedient servant in a co-operative cOmmunity, 
carrying out its appropriate task under some higher and intelligent 
direction. So we may conceive the human race as constituent 
cells, the many members, of one Body, to which all are related, 
and yet all transcended in one Immanent and Supreme Being. 
‘And may there not be some telepathic inter-communion between 
the Creator and all responsive human hearts, to some being given 
the inner ear, the open vision, and the inspired utterance ? 

The subliminal menial life has, however, capacities which not 
only outstrip our conscious intelligence, but appear to transcend 
the limitations of our senses and of our organism. It is difficult 
otherwise to explain the supernormal perceptive power, or clair- 
voyance, indubitably possessed by certain persons, of which the 
lucidity of sensitives in deep hypnosis, and that of the ‘‘ dowser ” 
(or subterranean water and ore finder) in the normal State, afford 
illustrations.* Official science, it is true, does not admit the 
existence of this or any other supernormal faculty, nor acknow- 
ledge a subliminal self or its transcendental powers; but a growing 
and influential number of psychologists are returning to a belief 
in the existence of a soul in man. The soul is no longer “ out of 
fashion ”’ in many high quarters of the scientific world. 

Now there 1s undeniable evidence that sometimes, shortly before 
or after death, the human spirit can escape from the barrier of 
the brain and make its presence known to friends at a distance. 


* Those who dispute, or deny this clairvoyant faculty or felesthes:a, as perhaps 
the majority of my readers are likely to do, are referred to the carefully sifted 
and critically discussed evidence published in the Proceedings of the S P R , mclud- 
ing my lengthy monograph on the so-called “dowser” A brief resumé of some of 
this evidence is given in my book on Psychical Research (Home University Library), 
published by Williams & Norgate This evidence has not been invalidated and 1s 
continually being strengthened, though I agree that the umprobabrhty of “seeing 
without eyes ” requires the evidence on its behalf to be both abundant and rigorously 
scrutinised, both of which conditions have been fulfilled 
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Rarely ıs the conscious self aware of this excursive action of the 
soul, nor is ıt due to any conscious volition, except in so far as the 
desire may stimulate the subliminal activities. The cautiously- 
worded conclusion arrived at by Professor and Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick, after their critical and prolonged examination of this 
subject, states as a “‘ proved fact ’’ that chance coincidence cannot 
account for the connection between deaths and veridical apparitions 
of the dying. 

Nor 1s this freedom of the mind from the body confined to the 
time of death; as already mentioned, this fact 1s indicated if tele- 
pathy be a purely psychical process. Several persons, some of 
them well known to me, have desired to appear to a friend at a 
remote distance, who was unaware the experiment was about to 
be made, and have so appeared. The carefully conducted experi- 
ments which establish this fact have never been impugned so far as I 
know.* If we admit telepathy, this fact is not much more wonderful 
than ordinary vision; for all the objects we see are only appearances 
or phantasms projected into space by our mind, and due to a 
certain tract of brain cells being stimulated by a series of minute 
impressions transmitted by the optic nerve from the retina. 

There are, moreover, cases where telepathy merges into what 
Frederic Myers termed telergy, which differs from telepathy, as 
it 1s not merely an unknown mode of communication from one 
mind to another, but implies ‘‘ the direct influence of an extraneous 
spirit on the brain or organism of the percipient.’? This may 
indeed be the case in many cases of telepathy between the living, 
the extraneous spirit being the soul or subliminal self of a distant 
living person. It ıs less familiar, but hardly less extraordinary, 
than the mysterious psycho-physical interaction which takes place 
daily between our own mind and body; telergy assumes that this 
habitual action is temporarily superseded by, or mingled with, the 
influence exerted by an extraneous mind. Hence in telergy the 
invading spirit or mind, acting through the brain of its new host, 
usurps for a time the control of the muscles of the perciprent. What 
1s called trance-speaking and automatic writing, or messages auto- 
matically spelt out by table-tilting, or by means of the so-called 
“oua board,” are either due to the normal subconscious action 
of the brain and mind of the medium, or supernormal cases wherein 
telepathy sometimes merges into telergy. 

The following remarkable case illustrates what I have been 
saying, it resembles similar spiritualistic phenomena, but here the 
psychical invasion, or telergy, was from a living person who was 
asleep at the time and 130 miles distant. Although the circum- 
stance took place some years ago, the evidential value of the case 
1s very great, for the letters which narrate the facts were written 
at the time and are in my possession, with the envelopes and post- 
marks attesting the dates. I am permitted to give the names of 
the writers, to whom my thanks are due, and also to my 
niece, Mrs. Cowdell Barrett, of Weymouth, who put me in com- 
munication with her friends Mr. and Mrs. Arundel Mackenzie- 
Ashton, of Dene Court, Taunton. 


* Full details are given in Myers’ Human Personaltty, Vol I, p 292, et seg 
See also my recent Book On the Threshold of the Unseen, Pp 153 
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The facts are, briefly, as follows. Mr. Mackenzie-Ashton, when 
a young man, went to stay at a vicarage in Nottinghamshire in 
September, 1882. After his visit he went to his parents’ home in 
Hertfordshire, 130 miles away. Soon after he left the vicarage, 
Mr. (now Colonel) Nicholson and Mrs. Nicholson, with both of 
whom he was unacquainted, went to stay at the vicarage, and a 
few days later Mr. Mackenzie-Ashton received from Mr. Nicholson 
the following letter, which explains itself — 


G September 14th, 1882 

“I have been staying at W. Vicarage lately, and last 
evening (Wednesday) we amused ourselves with ‘ table turning ’ 
The table, when asked by whose spirit 1t was possessed, answered, 
‘ Arundel Mackenzie’, and to the further question, ‘ Where 1s 
he?’ ıt replied, ‘ His soul is here’ To the question, ‘ How 1s his 
body occupied?’ it returned a perfectly definite answer. Would 
you mind informing me how you were occupied last mght from 
IO 30 to I1 30 pm, and in whose company you were, and what 
you were doing out of doors in the day time? Pray excuse a 
perfect stranger asking you these impertinent questions, but I 
am anxious to be satisfied whether these ‘ manifestations’ were 
true or false ”’ e 





Mr. Mackenzie-Ashton, who had recently added the name 
“ Ashton ’’ to Arundel Mackenzie, replied, giving the particulars 
asked for, and Mr. Nicholson then writes: ‘‘ Wall you assure me 
on your word of honour that you had heard nothing whatever from 
any person at the Vicarage that evening?’’ This assurance was 
given, and then follows this letter from Mr. Nicholson -— 


‘When I asked for your assurance I felt ıt was scarcely 
necessary, but the experience was so extraordinary that ıt seemed 
more satisfactory to have 1t 

‘“ We [naming the persons present at the Vicarage] had our 
hands on the table, which began immediately to move, on being 
asked to tilt 1f a spirit was present, ıt did so Asked, ‘ Whose 
spirit?’ it replied [tilting at the right letter when the alphabet 
was repeated] and gave the answers named in the previous 
letter , asked, ‘ What 1s his body doing?’ at first no reply was 
given After waiting, we asked the same question again, and 
the reply was given, ‘ Playing billiards’, the tıme was then 
r1.15 pm Asked ‘Who is with him?’ the answer was 
‘Father’, asked ‘Who 1s winning?’ answer ‘Son’ Asked 
‘How many games have been played?’ answer ‘Two’ Asked 
“What has he [A Mackenzie] been doing during the day?’ 
answer ‘Shooting’ At this there was a general exclamation, 
‘Impossible!’ for ıt was not believed that you had any shooting, 
and H asked, ‘ Pheasants or partridges?’ laughing—but 
we could get no more H , by request, left the table, and 
we asked the [soi-disant] spirit why it had not replied , ıt answered 
“Fhppant'’ and we could get no more Thisis a literal and 
exact statement of what took place . A peculiar tremor 
ran through the table till the right letter was reached, and then 
the tilting was decided and distinct The lights in the room were 
not lowered, the experience has thoroughly astonished me ”’ 








Highly improbable as it seemed to the sitters at the table, all 
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the above particulars were perfectly correct. , Mr. A. Mackenzie- 
Ashton writes :— 

“I had been shooting during the day (Wednesday), and ın the 
evening I had two games of billiards with my father I won both 
of them, and after that I lay down on a couch in the billiard-room 
and fell asleep. Then I had a dream that I was back in W. 
Vicarage ” 


Of the trustworthiness of my informants and the accuracy of the 
narrative there can be no doubt, nor can the facts be explained 
away by chance coincidence, or by surreptitious knowledge on the 
part of the sitters at the Vicarage, who did not know that Mr. 
Mackenzie-Ashton was at the time visiting his parents 130 mules 
away. Here, then, we have evidence of what appears to be either 
telepathy from the subliminal personality of a sleeping person, or, 
more probably, telergy—the direct influence of an extraneous mind 
on the brain and organism of the distant sitters. 

Nor 1s this case unique, somewhat similar instances are known 
to students of psychical research, and one has recently occurred 
in London, where the “‘ sitters’? were personal friends of mine. 
These well attested facts of the mind acting independently of the 
body add %o the probability that the mind survives the dissolution 
of the body, and that it can likewise (for a time, at any rate) give 
proof of its survival. From the confused memories of their earthly 
life, which constitute the bulk of communications that purport to 
come from the discarnate, ıt may be that some of these messages also 
proceed from a sleeping or semi-conscious dreaming state of the 
deceased person. If this be so, ıt would explain the common 
objection to the trivial and scrappy communications from the 
unseen, and that they are so often only fragmentary reminiscences 
of life on earth. 

On the other hand, it 1s by recalling definite facts known to us 
and to them that the identity of any person can be established. If 
a long absent friend speaks to us from a remote distance through 
the telephone we may recognise him by his voice, but if a stranger 
communicates for him, he will be asked to state more or less trivial 
incidents ın the past life of our friend, which it 1s hoped we may 
recall in order to establish his identity. Our hesitation ın accepting 
such statements appears to exasperate a discarnate, as it would 
any other communicator. As regards the former, our perplexity 1s 
increased by the frequent intrusion of ideas and memories from 
the subconsciousness of the medium, through whom the messages 
are delivered. Nevertheless, sufficient proof of identity 1s 
sometimes given which cannot be attributed to any filching of 
ideas, or telepathic impressions, from those present. Some 
instances of what seem to be unequivocal proof of identity are given 
in my recent book, On the Threshold of the Unseen. 

Space will only allow me to refer to one such case. Here a 
message came through two esteemed personal friends of mine in 
Dublin, which purported to be from a cousin of one of my friends, 
an officer who had lost his life in the war. To prove his identity 
he asked that his personal effects, including a pearl tie-pin that 
he mentioned, should be given to a lady in London, whom he 
stated he was going to marry, giving her full Christian name and 





` 
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surname, which was an uncommon one. Neither of the sitters, 
nor any of the officer’s own family ın Ireland or elsewhere, knew 
he was going to marry, they had never heard this lady’s name, 
nor that the officer possessed a pearl tie-pin. Later on, when the 
War Office sent over the deceased officer’s effects, 1t was discovered 
that he had put down the lady’s name 1n the will he had scribbled, 
as his next-of-kin; he gave her address in London, and both 
Christian and surname were precisely the same as those given in 
the message which had come through my friends four months pre- 
viously; moreover, a pearl tie-pin was found among his effects. 
As the message was written down at the time it was given through 
my friends, and a copy sent to me, it seems impossible to find any 
other solution than a telepathic communication from the officer 
after his decease. But I admit that, however cogent the evidence, 
its interpretation 1s a matter of individual opinion. 

There remains the strong objection, felt by both the Christian 
and the Jewish Church, to any attempt to lift even a corner of the 
veil that hides the unseen world from us. This repugnance rests, 
of course, upon the Biblical prohibition of necromancy. I have 
dealt fully with this question elsewhere, and can only make a 
passing reference to ıt here. These Biblical injunctions would 
doubtless apply to the whole range of psychical researclf, and were 
very wise and necessary before science had established a know- 
ledge of the fact that, amidst the mutability and mystery of all 
things, there was no capriciousness, no disorder. Psychical enquiry 
in early ages would ‘‘ have lost itself in dark and difficult regions,” 
and produced a state of intellectual and moral confusion. Weart- 
ness and perplexity would have resulted, faith in the orderly 
government of the world would have been shaken, and the dictates 
of reason might have been supplanted by giving heed to an oracle. 
Isarah saw this, and told the Jewish nation: Thy spells and 
enchantments, with which thou hast wearied thyself, have led thee 
astray. E 

To the ignorant and foolish these warnings are applicable to-day ; 
and unbalanced minds need to be warned off a region which may 
prove such a treacherous quicksand. But contempt and 
condemnation of the whole subject are as mischievous as credulity 
and lack of common sense. The serious scientific study of 
psychical phenomena has already vastly widened our knowledge; 
moreover, “‘ these things,” as the learned Rev. J. Glanvil, F.R.S., 
said long ago, “‘ relate to our biggest interests; they secure some 
of the outworks of religion, and regain a parcel of ground which 
bold infidelity hath invaded.’’* 

The psychical order, 1t 1s true, 1s not the spiritual order, but 
I am convinced that, as our knowledge of the former increases, it 
will confirm and throw light on the conditions of access to the 
spiritual world. Faith, as already stated, is the key to the gate 
of the invisible world, and 1f we wish to gain an entrance either 
to the outer or inner courts of that world, it is pre-requisite to have 
humility of spirit no less than confidence of hope. “We lie,” 
as Emerson says, “in the lap of immense Intelligence, which’ 
makes us receivers of its truth and organs of tts activity. . . . We 

* Preface to Saductsmus Triumphatus, and ed, 1682 
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can do nothing of ourselves but allow a passage to its beams.” 
Hence when ‘two or three meet together” in calm and quiet 
expectation, sooner or later their involuntary perception and action 
will be quickened. But it ıs necessary to “ try the spirits,” or 
the mind of the peroiprent may be laid open to psychical invasion 
of a lower order. The cases of ‘‘ possession ” narrated in the 
gospels, and known ın all parts of the ancient and modern world, 
cannot, in every case, be explained away by hysteria or epilepsy, 
but are often, 1 believe, genuine instances of telergy, the influence 
of an extraneous spirit, whether incarnate or discarnate, on the 
organism of the sufferer. 

There 1s also evidence in different branches of psychical research 
of a curious transmission of psychic power, or effluence (such as 
the older mesmerists asserted to exist), from its possessor to a 
hitherto passive and inert person. I have given instances of this 
in my monograph on the so-called ‘‘ dowsing-rod,’’ wherein a good 
dowser by touching an inert person transmits to him the singular 
“ gift” the dowser possesses. The same thing ıs often noticed in 
other cases of ‘‘ motor-automatism ” and ın experiments on tele- 
pathy, where holding the hand of the would-be percipient some- 
times facilitates the transfer of an 1dea or scene, silently thought 
of by the ether person. 

May not these facts throw some light on the origin and meaning 
of the ancient and widespread rite of clerical ordination by the 
imposition of hands. Here, however, it is the transmission of a 
spiritual and not a psychic gift, provided that the Bishop has true 
spiritual power, the Divine afflatus, without which the imposition 
of hands 1s a mere ceremonial relic. St. Paul, in both epistles to 
Timothy, speaks as if this act were not merely symbolised, but con- 
ferred the charisma or spiritual gift; he reminds Timothy of the 
“* gift of God which is in thee through the laying on of my hands.” 
It 1s needless to refer to the numerous instances given in the 
gospels of the healing power of our Lord’s touch, or the instance 
where Jesus was conscious of some power going from Him when 
touched by the suppliant. These and other questions, however, 
need fuller discussion and illustration than can be given at the 
end of a lengthy paper. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasise the fact that the paramount 
importance of psychical research lies in its demonstration of the 
fact that the physical plane ıs not the whole of Nature, nor the 
outer conscious self the whole of our human personality. It reveals 
that within us all are high capacious powers, now subject to the 
temporary limitations imposed by our bodies; that our mind can 
act independently of the material brain, and therefore in all pro- 
bability can survive it; that there is a spiritual world wherein 
active life and intelligence exist; and it affords slowly accumu- 
lating scientific proof that our life here ıs not ‘‘a paltry misery 
closed in the grave,” but the introduction to a larger life and an 
infinite hope. Immersed in sense and outward things, the soul 
in many has lost its wings, but the phenomena we have been 
considering irradiate “‘the great world’s altar-stairs that slope 
through darkness up to God.” 

W. F. BARRETT. 


THE SITUATION IN WARSAW. 


EARLY a year ago, ın the pages of this Review,* the writer 
pleaded for a solution of the Polish Question ın a sense 
favourable to the Allies. While not minimising the signi- 

ficance of the historic Act of November the Fifth, the famous 
manifesto of the two Emperors (dated November sth, 1916), by 
which an independent Polish State once more came into existence, 
the writer urged the advantages which the new Poland would 
derive if 1t should include the economically advanced and politically 
experienced Prussian province of Poznania (Posen), and argued 
that, since Poznania would not be included in the new kingdom 
under any imaginable circumstances other than an Allied victory, 
it was in the interests of the Poles to prefer the Allied bird-in-the- 
bush to the Austro-German bird-in-the-hand. That argument can 
no longer be urged. Recent events in Russia render ın some sort 
definitive the Austro-German settlement of the Polish Question. 
Much as the Western nations and Ameca desire a solution of the 
Polish Question ın the full and generous form which they approve, 
Poland ıs a vital interest of Russia alone among the nations which 
have contended against the Central Powers. Whatewer view 1s 
held as to the nature and prospects of an Allied victory, ıt 1s 
inconceivable that either France or England or America would 
undertake at the Peace Conference to overturn a settlement in 
which Russia—and Poland herself—had acquiesced. 

Irritation is a poor guide in politics; and nothing ıs gained 
by finding fault with the Poles because they have accepted the 
German settlement, and still less perhaps by making believe that 
they have not done so . A more profitable subject for considera- 
tion is the question. Will the German settlement last? Prince 
Bulow tells us, in the new edition of his book,+ that he once 
heard Bismarck discuss the re-establishment of Poland as the 
result of a European war. ‘‘ And what should we do when we had 
defeated Russia? ” said the old Chancellor. ‘‘ Re-establish Poland 
by any chance? Why, then, in another twenty years we might 
make another alliance among the three Empires for a fourth, and 
last, Partition.” Lord Salisbury wrote, at the close of the last 
Polish Insurrection,t that the defects of the Polish national 
character rendered ıt impossible for a revived Poland, if once ıt 
were set up, to maintain itself. It was an argument of the present 
writer in the articles to which reference has been made, that the 
conditions had been changed since Lord Salisbury wiote by the 
far-reaching Co-operative movement ın Poznania, too little known 
in England, which has disciplined the Prussian Pole and taught 
him the elements of self-government. But Poznania ıs not to form 
part of the new kingdom, and among the Russian Poles, who 
will preponderate in the new kingdom, the Poznanian economic 


* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, May and June, 1917 
+Impertal Germany, by Prince von Bulow (English Translation), p 252 
t Essays on Foreign Polztics, by the Marquess of Salisbury (London, 1905), p 58 
It 1s not the least curious of the ironies of the present war that Lord Salisbury’s 
son as Under Secretary in the British Foreign Office, has just recognised a new 
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movement has never had any counterpart. The political evolution 
of the Russian Pole has not advanced far beyond the stage of 
conspiracy—a state of affairs for which ıt ıs convenient, but (in 
the writer’s opinion) not altogethei honest, to lay all the blame 
upon the late Russian Government. Liberals believe that the 
capacity for self-government 1s inherent in every people. 
Reactionaries hold that some peoples are not fitted to rule them- 
selves. Perhaps the truth lies somewhere between the two theses. 
However that may be, before the unhappy Poles can be quoted 
in illustration of either, the world must await the results of the 
experiment which 1s now being conducted at Warsaw. 

To appreciate the elements of the situation ın Warsaw, ıt 1s, 
unfortunately, necessary to embark on the uncharted sea of Polish 
party politics. The reader may take it from an old mariner, ıt 1s 
a forbidding waste of waters! The multiplicity of parties, the 
kaleidoscopic transformations, the monotonous flow of undif- 
ferentiated rhetoric from all parts of the compass, are troublesome 
to master, and when they are mastered the way 1s not always clear 
to sound judgment of the situation. Nevertheless, ıt 1s possible 
to disentangle and mark for future guidance the main currents 
beneath the surface ebb and flow In the following pages it 1s 
proposed to make the attempt, and, by way of introduction to 
the subject, the reader 1s presented with the following brief 
roman de moeurs nationales. 

There were once three Polish tailor’s assistants ın New York, 
whose names were Casimir, Stanislas, and Timko. One Saturday 
night they met by chance in Rabbinowttch’s Restaurant at the 
corner of East Fourth Street. ‘‘ Bracie moy!” “Kochany 
bracie moy!” They fell into conversation. Before the evening 
was out, they had combined to form the Young Polish Party of 
Union and Freedom, and arranged to hold a Pan-Polish National 
Congress on the following day. On Sunday morning Tımko came 
round to Casimir’s bedroom, and found him mending the leg of 
the bed. ‘‘ This bed,” he explained with a gesture of great 
nobility, ‘‘ will receive the Delegates. Myself, as President, will 
occupy the chair.” Timko went on to pick up Stanislas. Stanislas, 
too, was making preparations to receive the Congress. ‘‘ But 
Casimir expects us at his place,’’ said Timko. ‘‘Is the Congress 
then to be held here?” “How otherwise? ”’ said Stanislas with 
curling lip. The deadlock seemed insoluble, but after much 
negotiation, in which Timko acted as intermediary, Casimir and 
Stanislas remaining in their several rooms until a compromise was 
reached, ıt was arranged to leave undecided the point of principle, 
and to hold an Inaugural Meeting of Conveners of the Congress at 
Casimir’s and the Congress itself at Stanislas’. The Congress was 
highly successful, all resolutions being carried unanimously. It 
proclaimed the restoration of the ancient Kingdom of Poland, and 
the eternal and inalienable right of all tailor’s assistants to time 
and a-half after 6 o’clock ın the cutting-room, and no out-work on 
Saints’ Days of the Catholic Church. On the following Wednes- 
day Stanislas and Timko each received a note from Casimir, 
announcing his secession from the Party, and the formation of the 
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National and International Polish Progressive League. But by 
the following Saturday Casimir and Stanislas had combined again 
in the Group of Polish Statehood and Political Work, Stanislas 
having in the interval discovered that Timko’s mother was a 
Ruthene, and both being firmly resolved to keep Timko ın his 
place. 

The truth, which underlies this unassuming allegory, 1s that 
politics in Poland are not primarily political but personal. The 
same feature may be remarked ın the political life of the Magyars, 
a people with whom the Poles have far closer affinities than with 
any of their Slav brethren. The explanation is to be sought ın the 
social structure of the two countries. In Poland, as in Hungary, 
one of the fundamental political factors is an aristocracy, with an 
instinct for leadership and a thousand-year old tradition of rule. 
When Poland was a nation, the aristocracy was Poland; the rest 
of the population were either aliens or serfs. The privileges of the 
aristocracy vanished under the yoke of the ‘“‘ Oppressor’’, but 
their tradition lingered, and still permeates the national life to a 
degree which 1s a constant surprise to the foreigner. Their political 
influence 1s continually receiving annthilating blows, ,and con- 
tinually reasseiting itself under new forms. An aristocracy seems 
to be a political necessity to the Poles, in which respect alone they 
are differentiated from every other Slavonic people. As the 
English love a “ gentleman,” as the Americans admire their 
millionaires, so the Poles admire, and admiring abuse, their 
szlachta. The upper middle class has personal ties and business 
connections with the szlachta. The lowe: middle class has similar 
links with the upper middle class. Both are subject to the aristo- 
cratic influence. But below the lower middle class there exist two 
separate worlds of Polendom, not closely connected with one 
another, but alike in that both are severed by a gulf from the rest 
of the nation. One, by far the larger, is the world of the peasants. 
The other is that of the workers ın the towns; and of this latter 
Section alone it can be affirmed that its life and thought are 
independent of aristocratic influence and tradition. The worker 
is a new phenomenon 1n Polish history. Fifty years ago Poland 
could still be described as a land of nobles, priests, and peasants. 
But in the last half-century there has come into being in Warsaw 
and Lodz, to some extent in Cracow and Posen, and, above all, 
beyond the borders of the Motherland super flumina Babylon in 
Westphalia and Silesia, an industrial proletariate of the familiar 
Western type. Its growth 1aised problems, for the solution of 
which the Polish aristocratic tradition afforded no precedents. 
The governing classes of Russian Poland made little or no attempt 
to face them. The peasant they knew; he was generally willing 
to vote as directed, if he did not vote for the bourgeois parties, 
he did not vote at all; he made no serious effort to organise 
independently. The worker was less tractable; he was class-con- 
scious , he had his own organisations; he was occupied with social 
and economic questions, to which the old political rhetoric provided 
no answer. On the other hand, he was not strong enough, 
numerically, to threaten the bourgeois supremacy ; the bourgeoisie 
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could afford to ignore him, and did so; and the worker was left 
to the political ministiations of International Social Democracy. 

When the Revolution broke out in Russia ın 1908, and the iron 
grip of the Tsar’s Government was relaxed ın Poland, two Polish 
parties sprang forward and struggled for the helm. The first of 
these was the P.P.S., or Polish Socialist Party, one of several 
Social Democratic groups in which the workers were organised. 
The P.P.S. threw in its lot with the Russian and Jewish revolu- 
tionaiies, while at the same time asserting the national claim to 
independence. It proclaimed a general strike of the workers, and 
made efforts to draw the peasantry into the movement. But the 
strike funds were soon exhausted, and the workers drifted back 
to the factories; the peasants showed little inclination to 
collaborate, and the rival party soon held the field. The rival party 
were known as National Democrats. A bourgeois party with able 
leaders and ample financial backing, they succeeded ın rallying to 
their standard the land-owning aristocracy, the powerful higher 
clergy, the big industrialists, the bulk of the bourgeoisie, the anti- 
Semite section of the Intelligenzia, and a large voting block of 
peasants. Their activities before the Revolution had been limited 
to the output of clandestine rhetoric and the fomenting of petty 
conflicts ın the villages with the Russian authorities. Now with 
the paralysis of the Russian Government they had a free field; 
and great ‘‘ demonstrations’ took place under their auspices at 
Warsaw, which put the abortive general strike of the Socialists 
completely ın the shade. The following quotation from the pen of 
their most active organiser* describes the scenes in Warsaw at this 
date, and will serve better than any description of the writer to 
illumine the personality and work of a typical, influential, aristo- 
cratic, Polish politician — 


t 


. Une foule immense de près de 200,000 hommes 
s'avança dans un ordre parfait avec des drapeaux ornés d’aigles 
blancs polonais, dans un recueillement et un calme qu’interrompait 
de temps en temps l'hymne national chanté par toutes les vorx 
Plusieurs semaines plus tard il se tint à Varsovie un 
Congrés de paysans Bien qu’organisé secrètement et à linsu 
des autorités 11 réunit les representants de presque toutes les 
communes du pays au nombre de 1,200 environ Après des 
déliberations imposantes par le calme qui y présidait et par la 
haute valeur intellectuelle de ceux qù y prirent part, ce Congrès 
vota d’importantes déclarations ıl constata V’attachement du 
peuple aux traditions historiques polonaises, 11 demanda !’autono- 
mie du Royaume de Pologne enfin il engagea vivement tous les 
paysans à veiller à l’organisation solide de leurs communes, et 
à sauvegarder l'ordre social dans ces temps de trouble universel ”’ 


At the elections to the First Duma the National Democrats swept 
the board, not a single Socialist obtaining a seat. Shortly after- 
wards, with the restoration of order in Poland, the country became 
too hot to hold the Socialist leaders. They took refuge in Galicia, 

* Roman Dmowski, Za Questzon Polonaise (Paris, 1909), p 226 The student of 
Polish politics should make early acquaintance w.th the personality of M Roman 
Dmowski M Dmowski ıs the Erzberger of Polish politics 
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and behind the shelter of the black-and-yellow frontier-posts began 
to organise ın secret the armed bands which at the outset of the 
present war were to form the nucleus of the famous Polish Legions. 
The Socialists said that the National Democrats had made an offer 
to the Russians to suppress the Revolution in Poland if they were 
given a free hand. But the Socialists had fought the National 
Democrats, and been beaten. What is certain 1s that from this 
time the National Democrats began a policy of collaboration with 
the Russian Government, for which they are now the object of 
bitter reproaches from their opponents—reproaches which, in the 
opinion of the writer, are not altogether justified. At any rate, 
at the time the party could command for its policy the support of 
the majority of the voters; and with no more than the normal com- 
plement of secessions and vicissitudes, they maintained their 
ascendancy down to the outbreak of the war. And then, with the 
first movement of the Russian mobilisation, their platform was 
swept from beneath their feet, and the whole fabric of their 
organisation suddenly crumbled. 

Polish politics are nothing 1f not dramatic. The war, which 
reduced to its nadir the fortunes of the National Democrats, marked 
also the zenith of the Socialists. ‘‘ Deposwt potentes de sede! ” 
a Cracovian Socialist organ exclaimed ın exultation; ‘‘ et exaltavit 
—nosmetipsos,’’ the writer concluded with a touch of that humour 
which ıs one of the saving graces of Polish politics. The 
Socialists had prepared for the contingency of a war with Russia, 
and the National Democrats had not. The Legions, with their 
Napoleonic memories, made an irresistible appeal to every Pole. 
Not that the Pole loved the Niemiec so much, though many do, 
as that he hated the Moskal more. The writer has heard a striking 
story of a sermon which was preached 1n a certain Polish church 
in those early days of August, 1914. The priest took for his text 
the words, ‘‘ A hundred years in Thy sight are but as yesterday,’’* 
and repeated it over and over again with meditations on the virtue 
of Hope, the power of God, and the ultimate triumph of the 
righteous, the political bearing of which was lost on none of his 
hearers — 


“A hundred years' A hundred years'’’ so the preacher 
cried ‘‘ Behold! They are nearly expired, and the cup of the 
vengeance of God for all the iniquity that was done therein 1s filled 
to the brim, ready to rín over, ready to run over! ” 


A thrill ran through the church as the priest slowly repeated the 
last words. A hundred years! 1815—1914! And now by the 
Divine Mercy the hundred years were but as yesterday, and a 
Polish Army was marching to do battle with the Oppressor. A 
Polish Army! What a chord was struck there in the ears of a 
people whose whole history 1s one long record of conquest and 
military glory! Small wonder that the Russophil National Demo- 
crats were overwhelmed and swept aside, while their last- effort, - 


*The writer ventured to point out to the member of the congregation who 
brought him the story, that the quotation (Ps xc, 4) really runs “ Ax thousand 
years in Thy sight » «Pfui! Pedant!” replied the Pole, with ineffable scorn. 
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the Manifesto of the Tsar's uncle, was rejected with scorn. ‘‘ Who- 
ever conceived and drew up the famous Grand Ducal Manifesto,”’ 
a Polish Socialist has recently observed ın a bitter retrospect which 
appeared in an English journal,* ‘‘ deserves high praise from all 
well-wishers of war.” 

The Socialist exiles in Galicia formed a bloc with almost the 
whole body of the Austrian .Poles, and great numbers of the 
National Democrats in Russia supported their cause—at first 
secretly, and after the German occupation of Poland openly. 
Though this impressive national unity did not last, though feuds 
and fissures at once made their appearance—in a word, though 
Polish politics soon resumed under the new conditions their old 
aspect—yet ıt may be said that all these sections, constituting the 
great majority of the nation, remained at one in accepting—some 
more, some less, reluctantly—the Austro-German settlement, and 
in rejecting any settlement under the auspices of Russia. 

The National Democrats, though crushed by the events of 
1914-1915, did not cease to exist. Great names like Lubomirsk1 
and Wielopolski will always command adherents ın Poland. The 
present heads of those houses had been prominent in National 
Democrat councils, and were understood to carry great weight in 
the “ Spheres,” as the entourages of the Tsar and Tsaritsa used 
to be called. They now had a difficult part to play. Their policy 
was to keep a foot in both camps. They were bitterly anti-German, 
and built their hopes on an Allied victory, for that reason alone, 
since the Tsar was with the Allies, they could not break with the 
Tsar’s Government At the same time, what Pole could remain 
indifferent to the sight of a Polish Government in being? They 
maintained therefore a close kason with the politicians in Warsaw ; 
and eschewing the delicate words ‘‘ Russophobe”’ and “‘ Russo- 
phil,” described themselves as “‘ Passivist’’ or neutral. When 
the Council of State was formed under the Act of November 
the Fifth, the German authorities offered them seven out of the 
25 seats. After some hesitation, they declined the offer; but some 
of their leaders rallied unobtrusively to the Council. The Party 
Caucus, however, did not remain in Warsaw, but, ın accordance 
with historic Polish precedent, transferred their headquarters to 
London, to Paris, to Lausanne. 

Meanwhile, the Poles in Warsaw had been tasting once again 
—uit ıs true in somewhat diluted measure—the heady wie of self- 
government. When the Polish emissaries were received by Baron 
Buran in Vienna a week before the Manifesto of November the 
Fifth, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister offered the following 
observation — 


“ The future Kingdom of Poland wiil, of course, not be able to 
begin its full existence as a State until after the conclusion of 
Peace, and it will find the guarantees of its existence in a close 
union, political as well as military, with the two Central Powers ”” 


Tt was_tolerably clear that, from the moment when the Poles 
oe the Austro-German occupation, this appreciation of the 
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position was inevitable. But the Poles were not quick to grasp ıt. 
The German Governor, General von Beseler, was an enlightened 
and agreeable personality with many Polish sympathies; and the 
mailed hand of the Occupation was for long hidden ın a velvet 
glove. The Council of State began its work with a number of 
“ demonstrations.’ An obelisk in the Plac Zielony, which 
recorded the loyalty of a section of the Poles to Russia during 
the Rising of 1831, was solemnly demolished; another monument, 
which commemorated the period of Prussian rule in Warsaw 
before the Third Partition, was also destroyed; a proposal to pull 
down the Orthodox Cathedral was vetoed by the German 
authorities. The Council was scrupulous of its dignity; one of 
the first acts recorded in the reports of 'ts proceedings runs as 
follows :— 


“ The Executive Committee of the Council of State have taken 
cognisance of the statement made by Landrat von Conrad [an 
official in the German Cıvıl Administration], to the effect that the 
sole reason why the Ordinance dated January 20th, 1917, with 
reference to the currency, was issued without previous consulta- 
tion of the Council, was that the said Ordinance had been 
completed before the inauguration of the Council, ahd, further, 
had been drafted in agreement with representatives of Polish 
society.” [From Fourth Sitting of the Council of „State, 
January 30th, 1917 ] 


The powers of the Council were fairly extensive, perhaps as 
extensive as they could be in a country under military occupation. 
Education and Justice were handed over to them practically without 
reserve; and for the first tıme for many years the native tongue 
was again heard ın the schools and ın the courts of law. Local 
representative bodies were called into being ın the towns and in 
the country, and in Warsaw the municipality received control of 
all the public services, including police, prisons, posts (municipal), 
public sanitation, and hygiene In certain towns the German 
military authorities reserved to themselves the control of this last 
department, on the ground that the conditions found on their entry 
were prejudicial to the health of the troops. Lodz, ın former days 
probably the filthiest town in Europe, has now been equipped with 
an array of sanitary delights, to which it was previously a complete 
stranger; and saddled with novel regulations’ for the disposal of 
refuse on the best German model, to which (if the writer’s informa- 
tion 1s correct) the large Jewish population has strenuously objected 
‘ın the name of Liberty ’’ Of the purely civil bianches of the 
administration, only the railways and the posts remained wholly 
in the hands of the Occupying Powers. A member of the Council 
of State was deputed to act as Finance Minister ;* but the Germans 
in handing over the finances made the reservation, to which they 
have given an elastic significance, ‘‘ except in so far as the costs 
of the Occupation are concerned.” Similarly, a Minister of 


*The Council of State nominated an Executive Committee, the members of 
which were to act as Ministers of the eight departments, (1) War, (2) Finance, 
Q Politics, (4) Interior, (5) Commerce, (6) Labour, (7) Justice, (8) Religion and 

ucation 
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Political Affairs was appointed, but he was permitted to hold official 
relations only with the Central Powers. 

Apart from the drafting of a Constitution for the new Kingdom, 
which was referred to a committee, the chief question which has 
occupied the Council since its formation has been the question of 
the Army. At the time when the two Emperors issued their 
Manifesto, casualties had reduced the Legions to little over 30,000 
men. Subscriptions were falling off and recruits were not coming 
in. The horrors of the war, of which Poland has had a larger share 
probably than any other country that the Central Powers have 
overrun, had chilled the initial enthusiasm. The men were dissatis- 
fied; and a large section of the officers, headed by the Socialist 
leader Pilsudski, who at the outset of the war had received from 
the Austrians the rank of Brigadier-General, were disposed to turn 
their attention from military duties to politics. It was clear that, 
if the Legions were to be transformed into a National Army, on 
which to base the foundations of a Polish National State, as the 
Council of State had hastened to proclaim, drastic reorganisation 
would be necessary, and in particular the introduction of universal 
military service. The numbers obtainable on this basis have been 
estimated fn the Polish Press at slightly over 1,000,000; and it 
was clear that, with a force of this magnitude behind ıt, the Council 
of State would be ın a much stronger position to enforce its desires, 
alike ın negotiation with the occupying Powers at the moment and 
in the future at the peace. At the same time, 1t should have been 
obvious that the Germans would never permit the formation of 
such a force without guarantees that it would be at their disposal, 
at the very least during the continuance of the war. In other words, 
the Poles were called upon to pay the same price that they had 
paid once before to Napoleon in return for the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw. The precedent was not a comforting one; and it soon 
became clear that it would not be repeated Whether the Germans 
themselves ever seriously expected to raise for their own ends a 
Polish national army now seems doubtful. It 1s certain this 
expectation was not, as was commonly believed in England, the 
motive behind the manifesto of November the Fifth. The Germans 
have taken no step, beyond the ıssue of an appeal for recruits at the 
same time as the Manifesto, to encourage the raising of a Polish 
Army, and its chief advocate has been the most Germanophobe of 
all the Councillors of State, the Socialist General Pilsudski. But 
Pilsudski wanted the Army without payimg the price of placing 
it in the German hands; and his policy, 1n 1ts nature one of supreme 
difficulty, and requiring qualities of tact and self-restraint which 
the Socialist leader does not command, lost all prospects of success 
when early in February, 1917, the Council of State decided against 
conscription. The outbreak of the Russian Revolution a month 
later still further weakened the chances of a Polish Army. The 
advent to power of their old comrades in Russia could not fa 
to strerigthen the pacifist elements among the Polish Socialists; 
while, in the eyes of the bourgeois parties, the Polish Manifesto 
issued by the Cadet Government seemed to remove from the 
struggle the last vestiges of a Holy War. 
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The subsequent collapse of the Russian armies signified the end 
of the common menace which had held the parties in Warsaw 
together. Party differences on the Council of State became steadily 
more pronounced. The fundamental antipathy of the Socialists 
and the bourgeois parties was more and more apparent, to the not 
unintelligible Schadenfreude of the “Occupying Powers. In their 

attacks on the bourgeois majority of the Council of State the 
Socialists found support from their old enemies, the National 
Democrats, who were beginning to raise their heads again, and 
cherished hopes of turning to their own advantage the disintegra- 
tion of the Bloc. The general public attributed all their misfor- 
tunes to the Government, the burden of the occupation did not 
become less galling with the protraction of the war; the Germans 
believe with Napoleon that war should pay for itself; and their 
exorbitant exactions ın Poland, following close on the devastation 
wrought by the Russian armies during the retreat of 1915, have 
hit the country hard. The very real economic discontent threw 
into relief the sterility of the Council’s discussions. The Council 
itself, conscious of its weakness in 1ts own house, became more 
and more violent ın its language towards the Occupying Powers. 
The tension culminated ın an ultimatum, drafted by the Socialists, 
from the Council of State to the Austrian and German Govern- 
ments, calling upon them “‘ definitively to surrender into Polish 
hands the administration of the country.” The Austrian and 
German Governments replied with a request for detailed proposals. 
The settlement ultimately reached (on September 12th, 1917) did 
not materially alter the position. Though it provided the Poles 
with a Premter and Cabinet in due Western form, and three 
Regents in place of the ‘future king,” the admunistrative 
control of the Occupying Powers was strengthened, and the legis- 
lative rights of the Council were restricted.* Before this settlement 
was reached, however, the friction between the Germans and the 
Germanophobe elements had led to open conflict. Some of the 
Socialist legionarres—the Legions are still in existence, though 
they have done no fighting since November, 1916—refused to take 
a new oath of allegiance. Various arrests were made by the 
German authorities, among the arrested being Pilsudski. And 
the Council of State had the mortification of knowing that the 
oath, to which the arrested legionaries had refused to swear, was 
one which they had themselves drawn up and sanctioned after 
rejecting two other formularies proposed by the Central Powers! 

The National Democrats now hope to overturn the Council of 
State, and step into their inheritance at Warsaw. The stormy 
petrel of Polish politics, M. Roman Dmowsk1, has recently been 
back in Russia, and under his auspices a National Congress took 
place in Moscow, which secured a notoriety it might not otherwise 
have commanded, owing to a decision of the British Foreign Office, 
followed later by Italy and France, to recognise ıt as representative 
of the Polish Nation. This démarche of the Foreign Office has 
naturally been advertised far and wide in M. Dmowski’s news- 
papers as a triumph for M. Dmowski, the fruits of his exceptional 


*The new Council of State has not yet met 
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personal relations with English aristocratic circles. So far the 
outside world has only M. Dmowski’s account of the transaction. 
The Moscow Congress was attended by an imposing array of 
parties; but the names of the parties were unfamiliar, and ıt was 
remarked that the same delegates who presented the credentials of 
the Association of Political Independence and Reunion, the 
Ukraine Peasants’ League, and various other organisations 
hitherto unknown to the world reappeared a few moments later as 
representatives of the National Democrat Party. That multi- 
cellular organism, ın fact, had split and multiplied, and reproduced 
itself an hundredfold; but, despite what even ın a Polish political 
party must be described as a phenomenal exercise of reproductive 
powers, the ‘‘ National Congress ’’ was only Casimir and Stanislas 
and Timko after all! 

It 1s now possible to make some answer to the question, Will the 
German settlement last? The three Partitioning Powers are once 
more in congress assembled—with a Polish Premier in attendance 
—to redraw the map of Eastern Europe. It would be rash to pro- 
phesy in what constitutional form their deliberations will eventuate. 
The immediate policy of the Central Powers 1s no doubt to main- 
tain for ag long as possible the fabric of Polish self-government. 
But the possibility of that fabric collapsing from its own weakness 
can, unhappily, not be altogether excluded. Three years of 
upheaval have brought no leaders to the surface of Polish 
Nationalism. A year’s trial of self-government has hardly augured 
well for the ability of the Warsaw politicians to make the advance 
from political rhetoric to political work. They have shrunk from the 
great sacrifice, which constituted the one faint hope of creating a 
genuinely independent Poland, the introduction of compulsory 
military service. The anarchic drift in the national character has 
been at least as evident as ıt was in 1831 and in 1863. Poland 
seems still unable to stand alone; and, whether the union be close 
or loose, 1t seems, under present circumstances, certain that her 
future 1s bound up with the destinies of Central Europe. That 1s 
a presumption with which the speculation, and the policy, of her 
friends in Western Europe must now reckon. 


O. DE L. 


OUR DOCKS AND HARBOURS, 


HE war has taught us many very unpleasant, but some very 
T salutary lessons. It has proved that the National house was 
in great disorder, unprepared for war, and that we were 
carrying on the pleasant business of peace in a very slovenly and 
hand-to-mouth way. It has, by the necessity of the case, made 
us become a military nation; but it has also opened our eyes 
to the absolute necessity of prepaiing for the peace which, 
although it 1s long of coming, and as yet we cannot say by which 
road ıt 1s approaching, will come, and the calls upon us to put our 
house 1n order against the end of the war. Lord Grey’s last words 
were: ‘‘ Why isn’t everyone working for the good of the State? 
Everything else 1s trivial and second-rate.” 
Even those who can tell us ou: national faults and can point out 
a remedy for them are, in a small way, working for the good of 
the State. Some searching of economic consciences has been 
made ın relation to those great national instruments—the railways 
of the country. Inquiry is taking place and important suggestions 
are being made ın contribution to the problem of the economy ın 
coal and the cheap supply of electric power. As to the economy 
of coal and the connected matter, the distribution of power, 
too, it 1s certain that the uneconomical method of generating 
electricity in some six hundred different Corporations’ and 
companies’ hands ıs to be deprecated, and, if possible, 
superseded by a larger scale production and a wider area 
distribution.* But there are other directions ın which 
local considerations have mulitated against national efficiency. 
The same local patriotism has been at work in relation to our docks 
and river conservancies. Originally many of our docks and 
harbours were ın private or municipal hands. Even to-day the 
idea that docks exist for the benefit, direct or indirect, of a par- 
ticular locality 1s 1n the heads of a great number of persons. At 
first, no doubt, many of these doors to England were promoted for 
the very purpose of exploiting a particular minetal district which 
lay behind them, and were, in that sense, of more local than 
national significance. Thus Cardiff owed its inittal prosperity to 
the Rhondda Valley coalfield. The Barry Dock and Railway 
was promoted for the express purpose of exporting the coal from 
the same area. Swansea had behind it the anthracite coalfield, 
and was, to begin with, an export port. But no great dock under- 
taking 1s content to remain merely a local outlet, and all these 
ports have tried to get, and have ın some instances succeeded in 
getting, an import trade which gives a double advantage to the 
* Since the above was written the Coal Conservation Sub-Committee, of which 
Lord Haldane is Chairman, have made an interim report and propose the substr- 
tution of 16 super-power stations for the 600 at present existing, and think that 
the 440,000,000 which 1s spent on coal at these per annum, could be reduced 
by £27,000,000 They indicate that the historical development of electrical supply 


in this country during the last thirty years has been local in principle and 
character, and that that policy should be superseded 
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harbour. It was in this way that Cardiff, for instance, became an 
important town for the distribution of grain as well as for the 
shipping of the mineral products of South Wales. 

But a large number of our dock undertakings had quite a 
parochial origin, and perhaps parochialism is one of the faults of 
these undertakings at the present time. The docks of England 
and Scotland have been a part of the development of these 
countries along lines which were regarded as the greatest com- 
mercial developments, but which have proved very nearly dis- 
astrous to Great Britain during the last two years. It was thought 
to be wisdom to allow England and Scotland to go largely out of 
cultivation—to draw our food supplies from foreign sources, and 
to pay for what we bought in the food markets of the world by 
means of our manufactures. This was the division of labour 
among nations. It was thought that just as there ıs economy in 
getting men to do certain things which they can do well, and 
leaving other things to be done by those who could do them better, 
so it was well to sell our coal, our iron and steel to those countries 
which could more conveniently grow corn for us. It was in this 
way that our ports became of immense importance. But the result 
of that policy has been that it has brought us nearly to the verge 
of famine when that politico-economical policy 1s put to the test 
of under-sea warfare. Now, however, the demand 1s to put three 
million more acres into cultivation, to plough up pasture lands, 
and to grow more of our corn for ourselves, and in consequence to 
be less dependent upon foreign nations, and at the same time to 
become more independent of our ports through which the imports 
came and the exports went, and which have been flourishing under 
the policy which nearly reduced this country to impotence. Some, 
of course, of our docks were due to individual enterprise, such as 
the harbour at Granton, which was, and still 1s, the property of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. The Troon harbour was the property of the 
Duke of Portland, and the docks at Cardiff were constructed 
by the Marquis of Bute. Some of the great undertakings 
in the country were in the first instance in the hands of 
municipal corporations. Thus the ports of Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Dublin ın early times were under municipal control. The 
City of London had large interests in the docks, and it sold these 
to the dock companies, which, ın their turn, have been superseded 
by a trust called the Port of London Authority. Bristol Docks, 
although in the very early days they owed something to the enter- 
prise of merchant venturers, have long been, and still are, a munı- 
cipal undertaking, which consists not only of the original city 
docks, but of docks which had been established by companies ın 
competitive rivalry with the town docks, at the mouth of the River 
Avon. Bristol has had a great past, and was at one time the second 
port in the country, being second only to London. Now, owing 
to the fact that ıt has not great deposits of coal or iron behind it, 
as Hull and Glasgow have; and has not an enormous 
consuming population, as London and Liverpool have, ıt 
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has gone back, or rather failed to come forward, and 
is now only the sixth port in the United Kingdom, 
and the ordinary town ratepayers of Bristol have a rate of 
1s. 5d. in the £ to pay to keep their dock undertaking going. It 
1s, therefore, certain that at one time the dock development which 
was so intimately connected with what we called the national pros- 
perity was due to individual or local municipal enterprise, and was 
not in any way undertaken or regulated in the interests of the 
public as a whole. 

On the continent of Europe, however, the policy has been for 
the State to subsidise and own dock undertakings, and while some 
important ports, like Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam, are 
still, ın part at least, ın the hands of cities, a great number of 
harbours and docks are the property of the State; for example, 
Copenhagen, Barcelona, Bilbao, and Genoa. Now, of course, the 
ports of a country are of the utmost importance to the Government 
of the country, not only for naval purposes, like Zeebrugge, but 
for commercial purposes, when a country 1s carrying on, and 1s 
dependent upon, a great industrial trade. But important as they 
are it ıs In our view a very questionable policy to hand over the 
docks to the Government. Of course, a government that is wise 
provides it own naval bases where it likes, and can, ın case of 
war, use and control independent ports ın the interests of success- 
ful belligerency. But, as a permanent arrangement ıt seems un- 
wise to hand over these undertakings to Government, whose duties 
are political and not commercial, and, so far, that has been the 
direction ın which the policy of this country has inclined. But 
although ın this country the Government has not become the 
owner of dock undertakings, municipalities have, and it ıs clear 
that there are some obvious disadvantages in the municipal 
ownership of docks. Municipalities—indeed, all public bodies— 
have ambitions, and the governing bodies of towns have sought to 
extend their functions beyond purely municipal duties, such as 
the disposal of sewage and the scavenging of the town, and have 
become to a large extent traders in the supply of water and gas, 
and of locomotion by tramways But in relation to docks 
we see another direction of municipal ambition which did 
not, ın the view of those who had to use the docks, prove 
to be satisfactory. Thus, when a large town got a dock under- 
taking into their hands, they naturally desired to make a profit 
out of it, and to devote the profits to the reduction of the town 
rates The inducement, therefore, was to keep up, and not to 
diminish the dues on ships and goods coming to their poit. 
Further, when their dock system required extension, they desired 
the new docks and wharves to be within the municipal limits, that 
they might have the rates upon these, which would be paid to other 
local authorities if the new dock found a more suitable site outside 
the town boundaries. It was in this way that many of the docks in 
Liverpool were made up-rivei instead of down, until al! the avail- 
able land in that direction was used up. Then the Mersey Dock 
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and Harbou: Board built their new and largest docks ın Bootle, 
where the depth of the land available made ıt possible to construct 
docks of such a size as to accommodate the constantly increasing 
size of the vessels which were engaged in the ocean trade. But 
when these had been constructed their existence was made a 
ground for extending the boundaries of Liverpool, so as to include 
Bootle, and so get the docks as a rateable hereditament, an applica- 
tion which, although the Provisional Order was passed by the 
Local Government Board, was rejected by Parliament. 

It was these and other defects in the municipal management of 
docks which led to an impoitant new departure, and that was the 
establishment ın great centres like Liverpool, Glasgow, the Tyne, 
Belfast, and elsewhere of trusts for the management of the local 
dock undertakings. The Port of London Authority 1s the most 
recent creation of this sort, and was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment ın 1908. 

But before dealing with the trust management of docks and 
haibours, 1t may be well to mention that there 1s an important set 
of docks at Goole ın the hands of the Aire and Calder Canal Com- 
pany, and that the docks in Manchester and Salford are ın the 
hands of the Ship Canal Company, and a very considerable 
number of docks, both in England and Scotland, are in the hands 
of railway companies. That docks should be in the hands of 
railway carriers 1s a matter for regret. The policy of Parliament 
is against ıt, for there 1s a Standing Order which says 

“No railway company shall be authorised to construct or enlarge, purchase 
or take on lease, or otherwise appropriate any canal, dock, pier, harbour or ferry, 
or to acquire and use any steam vessels for the conveyance of goods and passengers, 
or to apply any portion of their capital or revenue to other objects distinct from 
the undertaking of a railway company unless the Committee on the bill report 
that such restriction ought not to be enforced, with the reasons and facts upon 
which their opinion 1s founded”’ (S O 156) 

It 1s somewhat surprising, then, to learn that notwithstanding that 
Standing Order, there ıs not an important 1ailway company in 
England or Scotland that does not own either a dock, a canal, or ~ 
steamboats, and some of them have got possession of all these 
forbidden sweets. But even since the Standing Order has been 
staring Parliament ın the face the absorption of these undertakings 
by railway companies has gone on. 

Far be ıt from me to liken Parliament to the unjust judge who 
gave in, ın the Bible, to the widow because of her importunity, but 
it does seem that 1f you ‘‘ ask ” often enough from Parliament 

‘ you shall receive.” The indefatigable exeitions of the people 
of Lancashire, who applied three years in succession to be allowed 
to construct the Manchester Ship Canal, succeeded ın the long 
run, and, although Committees had rejected two Bills promoted 
for the purpose, the third passed into law. So it 1s perhaps per- 
sistence that wears away the stone of Standing Order 156. Here is 
an instance of perseverance. 

The North-Eastern Railway Company owned certain docks on the 
Tyne; but the docks at Hull were ın the hands of an independent 
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company. Now it was alleged that the railway company carried, 
say, from a common point, Leeds, to their own northern docks at 
rates less than those at which they carried traffic to Hull, although 
the distance to their own docks was about double that to Hull. 
This was the Hull grievance, and resulted in the promotion of the 
Hull and Barnsley Railway, to which the Corporation of Hull sub- 
scribed £100,000, for the express purpose.of breaking down the 
North-Eastern monopoly. But, apart from that promotion, ıt 
must have been obvious that the Hull Dock Company was between 
the North-Eastern Railway Company and the deep sea, and was 
so reduced that it was willing to sell its dilapidated self to the 
railway company. The railway company, in 1892, asked Parlia- 
ment to amalgamate ıt with the poor Hull Dock Company, but 
the Bill failed. After that the railway company adopted a more 
insidious policy. It apparently illegally subsidised the dock com- 
pany to the extent of £5,000 a year for a considerable number of 
years, went for another Bill, and told Parliament that ıt would 
withdraw its subsidy, ın which case the cripple dock company 
would be without its crutch, and would inevitably topple, and 
under these circumstances the Committee reported that the restric- 
tions should not be enforced, and the Bull passed. j 

A very similar history can be related of the tiansfer of the 
Southampton Docks to the London and South-Western Railway 
Company. There are, therefore, as we see, ways of getting round 
that stumbling block, the Standing Order, and, as we have said, 
notwithstanding the policy of Parliament, a great many docks are 
in the hands of railway companies. This is in many ways unfor- 
tunate. Railway companies have secured what is a practical 
monopoly of the carriage of goods and passengers—at any rate 
for long distances—on land, and it would have been wise to 
confine them to that very important duty. But all bodies cor- 
porate try to extend their functions, which means, of course, an 
accession to their power, and ratlway companies have accreted a 
great many other functions 1n the course of time. In many places 
they became town carriers, to the detriment of those who had 
formerly collected and delivered the traffic. But, not content 
with these extensions, we have seen the railway companies all 
round our coast becoming the owners of docks. Now, railway 
docks come into competition with other independent dock under- 
takings, and that competition ıs not, and cannot be, ın the view 
of those who own the independent docks, fair competition. The 
railway company has two arms to fight with: its railway and tts 
dock. It can, 1f it chooses, make larger profits on its railway than 
it otherwise would by treating the dock as a feeder to the line, and 
can, therefore, charge ın competition with its rivals very low rates fou 
the dock accommodation, and recoup its loss there by the revenue of 
the railway. On the other hand, an independent dock, whether it 
1s owned by a private individual, a company, a municipality, or a 
trust, must make such charges as will enable the dock to pay its 
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way, and it has no other source of revenue.* Now, that the railway 
company can do that ıs certain, for ıt has done it. The London 
Dock companies, not having a line of railway, and being under 
serious disabilities by reason of the fact that barges had to be 
admitted to the docks without payment of dues, had a difficulty in 
getting their interest and dividends out of the dues on ships and 
goods. They found, however, that the London and South- 
Western Railway Company was by its rates competing with them 
for the traffic which had formerly come to London by sea; they com- 
plained to the Railway Commissioners, but failed to prevent the 
competition through Southampton, which was injuring their trade. 
But Southampton, not only by its natural position, but by the 
facilities offered and the rates quoted, has taken away from the 
Port of Liverpool some of the American lines that used to find 
their home on this side at the northern port. And that points 
to one of the anomalies of the situation, and that ıs that you 
have a port like Liverpool, which 1s worked, and has been well 
worked, ın the hands of a trust, ın competition with other ports, 
some of these being ın the hands of railway companies. 
, The ruling idea of municipal enterprise has been monopoly. 
They have in many instances administered water undertakings 
well, and these seem to be legitimately in the hands of corporations, 
for there can be no competition ın the matter of water supply. But 
that has not been true of gas undertakings, for there are other 
illuminants, and to prevent competition municipalities have tried, 
and in many instances succeeded, in getting powers to supply 
electricity for lighting and power. Now, with regard to the supply 
of electricity for power for industrial purposes, that supply has 
been altogether unsatisfactory. But here we have a state of things 
in docks where a trust that 1s carrying on its undertaking with 
borrowed money, or a Corporation like Bristol, which may have to 
tax its ratepayers, in competition with othér such undertakings, 
especially with those which are ın the hands of powerful railway 
companies. This, we say, 1s a misfortune, and it arises from 
what, on an earlier page, we described as the parochial nature of 
dock enterprises, together with the extension of the railway 
monopoly to those water inlets and outlets of commerce. It 1s 
very questionable whether the purchase of docks to be nets to 
catch traffic for the railway lines has proved an advantage to the 
shareholders of the lines ın question. If ıt ıs true that both ın the 
case of the Hull Docks and the Southampton Docks they were 
broken-kneed concerns, and required the financial support of the 
companies that ultrmately purchased them, it 1s, at any rate, doubt- 
ful whether the purchase was a wise one from the point of view of 
the railway proprietors. Really, in many cases these acquisitions 
have been made from the lust of power, from the idea that these 
facilities gave the company a “‘ balance of power ”’ value against 
rival railway companies, rather than from a wise policy in the 
* That is not quite true of a dock owned by a municipal corporation, for it has 
the rates of the town to fall back upon, as we have seen 1s the case to-day at Bristol 
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interests of the shareholders and of the public. So far as the trade 
of the country ıs concerned, 11 matters very little through which 
port the commerce of the country makes tts exits and its entrances; 
but to the railway company, which has spent millions in the con- 
struction or purchase of those great water stations, it 1s a matter of 
gieat importance that the traffic should come and go through their 
port, and consequently we have the “ unfair competition ” which 
those who manage independent docks and harbours complain of. 

Now, all these unsatisfactory features ın our present dock 
system would seem to demand some remedy. It was between 1850 
and 1860 that most of the Corporation Docks were handed over to 
trusts. Thus, in 1857, the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board took 
over the Liverpool and Birkenhead Docks. That trust consists of 
twenty-eight members, of whom twenty-four are chosen by dock 
ratepayers—that ıs, persons paying in dock rates on ships or 
goods 410 a year; and four by an anomalous body, the Mersey 
Conservancy Commissioners (the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the President of the Board of Trade, and the Chancellor of the 
Duchy). Its estate is enormous, and its revenues are immense. It 
has borrowed and spent £38,000,000 on the undertaking, and 
some £6,000,000 out of revenue, and had 1n,1914 15,105,000 tons 
of shipping using the port. All the money for this great under- 
taking 1s borrowed money. There are no shareholders, and, 
therefore, no dividends have to be paid. The other trusts that 
have been formed for the management of the great undertakings 
at Glasgow, Leith, the Tyne, Belfast, and other places, although 
their constitution varies in each case, are all upon somewhat similar 
lines as that at Liverpool.* The trust principle is really that the 
customer should manage the shop. The proprietary principle 1s 
that those who have found the capital should conduct the business, 
and have, 1f they can earn it, a profit as their reward. The trusts 
are constituted largely of trades who are interested ın the com- 
merce of the port. The pioperty docks are in the hands of those 
who have found the money for providing the accommodation 
required by the trade. The latter would now, perhaps, be called 
—for ıt ıs in these days a derogatory word—a capitalist administra- 
tion; the former would be called a co-operative administration, 
woiking solely for the benefit of the traders using the port. 

Now, there are many persons who are enamoured of the co-. 
operative principle, and who consequently think that the Clyde 
Trust or the Meisey Dock and Harbour Board 1s an ideal institu- 
tion, and that the example which has been set ın these cases should 
be followed everywhere. These persons would probably be in 
favour of taking the docks which have been acquired by railway 
companies out of their hands and placing them in the hands of 

* The Clyde Trust, which under an Act of 1858 was turned into a Trust, was 
reconstituted under an Act of 1905 Territorial representation 1s still an ımportant 
feature of the Trust, 10 members representing the Corporation of Glasgow, 2 the 
County of Lanark, 1 the County of Dumbarton, 5 the Councils of Govan, Partick, 


Dumbarton, Renfrew, and Clydebank, 2 the Chamber of Commerce, 2 the 
Merchants’ House, 2 the Trades House, and 18 Clyde Trust Electors 
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local trusts. Now, Trusts are excellent ın prosperous times. 
While Liverpool and Glasgow have been borrowing there has, of 
course, as trade was ‘‘ booming,” been no difficulty in getting the 
money for the great extensions and improvements which have 
been necessitated by an expanding import and export trade. But 
what if, as ıt 1s hoped, we are to import and export less ın future? 
What if the railway docks deprive the trust docks of a consider- 
able portion of their trade? May there not be some difficulty in 
financing these great undertakings? There was, as a fact, such 
an undertaking on the West Coast of England, ın the hands of a 
traders’ representative board. But its dock had become obsolete, 
not owing to any fault of the trust, but owing to the fact that 
ships had grown ın length and breadth of beam, and the old- 
fashioned dock was no longer fit to hold them. The tiust that 
had this effete instrument in hand would, ın fact, have had to 
begin a new venture if they had proposed to construct an ‘ up to 
date ” dock for the port, and as that was impossible with borrowed 
money, they sold their undertaking to a company, and Parliament 
sanctioned the transfer The illustration shows one of the weak- 
nesses of ‘rust administration. 

-\part from the question of finance, the main evil of the Tiust 
system 1s that ıt ıs a narrow local management, while the docks of 
the country are really a national asset. Mr. Lyster, when he was 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, ın his address dealt 
very ably with the question of the Constitution of Port Authorities 
as affecting the organisation and development of ports. Naturally; 
as he had been for a long time engineer to the Mersey Dock and 
Harbour Board, and still acts as their consulting engineer, he took a 
favourable view of the constitution and achievements of that trust. 
Here we do not mean to say one word against it, but we note that 
Mr. Lyster emphasises the fact that the members of such a trust 
represent ‘‘ local initiative and energy.” Again, he refers to the 
port repiesentatives feeling that in promoting big schemes they 
are advancing their ‘‘ personal and focal interests without incur- 
ring any financial risk themselves.” He also admues the con- 
stitution of such a trust because it ıs ın ‘‘ constant touch with 
the issues (local issues) which are constantly arising ın the conduct 
of its affairs, and the proper settlement of which materially affects 
its (local) fortunes.” But what 1s obvious in this connection 1s 
that the writer ıs really looking only to the interests of Liverpool 
as a poit, and if there were only one port in Britain and that port 
were Liverpool, a good deal of his reasoning would be useful and 
sound. But, as a fact, Britain 15 an island, and its poits are its 
mouths and its railways and canals and roads are its alimentary 
canal, and it will not do, from a national point of view, to allow 
each port to do the best it can for 1tself—to let ıt compete with 
other ports and to allow those that fail “ to go to the wall.” Mr. 
Lyster, speaking with the voice of a Trust, obviously feels the 
injustice of the unfair competition of railway docks. But some 
smaller trusts than that of Liverpool might with some justice 
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complain of the competition of a corporation lıke Bristol, or of a 
gigantic trust like that of the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board. 
Indeed, the competition between docks 1s a disadvantage to the 
community. The nation has a might to complain if either by a 
trust or a railway company or a corporation ocean traffic 1s diverted 
from ıts natural port to one that 1s less convenient from a national 
point of view, by the local self-seeking of any port authority. We 
are still in these matters too parochial, weighing Liverpool or 
Glasgow in the balance against other ports instead of working all 
the inlets and outlets of England and Scotland, not ın a local, 
but ın a national interest. 

What seems to be required, then, in the interests of the public, 
is that those great means to national prosperity should not be in 
the hands of any local trust, corporation, or company, that there 
should be an end of the cut-throat competition which exists between 
these docks and harbours, and that the whole dock power of the 
country should be ın the hands of a national representative-trust, 
which would see that the various instruments are used, not accord- 
ing to their capital claims, but in proportion to their efficiency ın 
meeting the needs of the nation as a whole. To securesthat object, 
although, no doubt, we would have to sacrifice something in local 
knowledge and local interest, we ought to have a national watch- 
man at our gates, a watchman who would have only one object, 
the prosperity and development of the whole of the dock trade of 
the country instead of the development of the local interests of a 
particular port. Such a trust ought to be, at any rate to a large 
extent, representative of the shipowners and others who use the 
ports of the kingdom, and, at the same time, there ought to be 
on the National Board members to repiesent the tax-payers upon 
the security of whose payments the money for the expropriation 
of trusts, corporations, and companies had been found. 

If this country 1s to succeed in the industrial competition with 
other countries ın the future, it cannot afford to waste in any 
department, and the dock competition of to-day involves extrava- 
gant expenditure for the service, not of national purposes, but of 
local ambitions. This national co-operation which we are suggest- 
ing might have the effect of depriving some ports of traffic they at 
present secure; but ıt would produce an efficiency in the pooling 
of our exits and entrances to ocean traffic, which would result in 
great national economies, and would enure to the direct benefit 
of the public. Such economies will be essential when British 1n- 
dustries are subjected to keen, and perhaps “ ruthless ” foreign 
competition after the war, and the success of our competition will 
depend upon the adoption, not only of the most efficient 
machinery, so as to reduce the cost of production, but also upon 
the efficient use of our ports and harbours and other means of 
distribution. = 

Now, although we suggest that these docks and harbours are a 
national asset, we do not desire to see them ın the hands of the 
State, but do desire that they should be ın the hands of a national 
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representative trust. We have made no suggestion as to the con- 
scription of the docks of this country, or the repudiation of their 
indebtedness. If, for instance, the property of corporations like 
Bristol and of the railway companies, like the North-Eastern, or 
trusts, like the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, are to be merged 
in and handed over to a great representative national trust, that 
can only be done honestly on adequate compensation to the owners 
of these hereditaments. It has been necessary for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer quite recently—as he 1s a begging borrower— 
to assure his lenders that his Government (or any other Govern- 
ment) 1s not playing a trick on the public, and 1s not borrowing 
money that ıt doesn’t mean to pay back. It is a curious thing that 
the Chancellor should, under stress of circumstances, have to 
assure the world and the people he 1s asking to lend him millions 
that the Government 1s honest, and ıt 1s more curious that under the 
same pressure—the need for cash to carry on the war—he should 
use a covered threat to those who may be inclined to button up 
their pockets—a threat which reminds one of the methods of gentle- 
men of the road. Here 1s his pistol. There will be no “‘ dis- 
crimination ın favour of those who have withheld their money from 
the State at the tıme when its needs were greatest.” 

That means that ın the conscription of capital, there may be 
discrimination against those who have not yielded to the blandish- 
ments of Tanks and advertisements—surely a very dangerous 
experiment upon the part of a borrower who means to effect a loan, 
and a warning to Capital to get into its burrows where ıt cannot 
be shot at, even by discriminating spoliation. It is not such 
finance that 1s suggested here in relation to docks and harbours, 
but sound, honest purchase and adequate payment to those who 
own the doorways to our castle, or the taking over of all the 
burdens ın the case of those undertakings which are constructed 
by means of borrowed money. Upon that understanding surely 
there can be no reason why the front entrances and postern gates 
of England and Scotland should not, instead of being in the 
hands of companies or local watchmen, be in the hands of a 
national trust, which would do its best with them for the public as 
a whole. 


J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE. 


THE THIRD PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 


To successful and many abortive revolutions ın the space 
of seven years ıs a sad record for Portugal among European 
countries. The pessimists point out that the period between 
the revolutions becomes shorter and each revolution more serious, 
and accordingly prophesy a still more formidable upheaval at no 
distant period. The latest revolution was certainly serious enough. 
Never before—not even on October 3-5, 1910, or May 14-15, 1915 
—has Lisbon been deafened by such a display of artillery. A 
great many buildings were moie or less damaged by shells and by 
fires. Over a hundred persons lost their lives, over five hundred 
were injured. But there is no reason why the prophecy of the 
pessimists must necessarily be fulfilled. The present revolution 
has been a clearing of the ground to get back to the position of 
October, 1910. The Republic then had a splendid chance, but 
during seven years it has been gratuitously throwing away tts 
opportunities of taking root in the country. ` 
The number of dis-illusioned ıs naturally far greater now than 
in 1910, but, ın spite of this, the new Government, «f it profits 
by the mistakes of its predecessors, has an excellent opportunity 
of transforming the Republic from a Lisbon clique into a national 
régime. The latest phase has been favourably received by 
the people. It may be said, indeed, that ıt has been welcomed 
with universal 1elief; and those peisons who wish to avoid a 
foulth and more terrible revolution will do well to continue to 
support ıt to the best of their ability. The difficulties before the 
Government are likely to be very great. The dispossessed Demo- 
crats have not left ıt a bed of roses, and, owing to the circum. 
stances of the war and the prolonged drought in 1917, the year 
1918 1s almost certain to be one of scarcity, famine, and discontent 
in Portugal. This will increase the tendency to anarchy and the 
number of those simple but misguided persons who hope to mend 
matters by sacking the shops and seizing the property of the rich. 
The first duty of the Government will therefore be to maintain 
order strictly. If,-however, it treats its critics and opponents with 
common coulitesy ıt will have won half the battle. No one denies 
that Portugal, especially under present circumstances, requires a 
strong man to govern it, but a strong man who goes out of his 
way to create opposition and dislike, and ıs thus perpetually 
weakening the ground beneath his feet, eventually falls through 
with a crash. That ıs what happened to Dr. Costa and his 
followers. During seven years they alienated, alienated, alienated, 
adopting as their motto that all who were not for them were 
against them, and setting up the pretension that their—the Demo- 
crat—party was the Republic and was Portugal. Even so they 
could not maintain unity among themselves, and recently bitter 
rivalries and dissensions had broken out in the Democrat party. 
This party was, of course, Democrat in nothing but its name, it 
was based on the support of organised bands of Carbonarios in 
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Lisbon and other towns, and was feared and disliked by the real 
Portuguese people. 

The mustakes made during these first years of Republic 
have been so glaring that it should not be very difficult 
to avoid their repetition. In the first place the Constitu- 
uon had been so ordered that a Government, however tyrannical 
and however unpopular, could not be overthrown by constitu- 
tional means. As an example of how this worked out, we may 
take especially the events of the last two and a half years. An 
attempt had been made to oust the Democrats, who had en- 
trenched themselves ın power since 1910. The Democrats realised 
at once that they could not come in again by means of the elec- 
tions, and, having hypnotised the sailors with the ordinary mis- 
statements to the effect that the moderate Republicans were 
Royalists and pro-Germans, they bombarded Lisbon from the 
river (May, 1915). They then set up a Government, elected a Demo- 
ciat President of the Republic and a Democrat Parliament, which 
by the Constitution the President had no powe: to dissolve. When 
the time came for again holding the elections the Government 
would be able to make them as before and again return a packed 
Democrat Parliament. Dr. Arriaga, the moderate first President 
of the Republic, attempted to fight against this paralysing and 
demoralising one-party system, but he was denounced as unconst1- 
tutional and suppressed. The new President, Dr. Bernardino 
Machado, a very adrot Democrat, working with a Democrat 
Government, a Democrat Parliament, and a Democrat Constitu- 
tion, was nothing if not constitutional, and everything, with the 
trifling exception of justice, now ran smoothly. The President 
might have modified the strain of the recent situation, but, as a 
good Democrat, he went with his party, as all jobs, offices, and 
promotions went to his paity, and so the cord broke. Never in 
the history of constitutionalism has the word constitution been so 
cynically abused to veil a real tyranny; never has Parliament 
been less representative of the people nor the Government more 
arbitrary and unchecked than during these years 1910-1917. 
Worse still, during the last year, the Government has been careful 
to associate the name of Great Britain with all its acts of malice, 
injustice, and corruption, and silenced its opponents by referring 
to the exigencies of the war. 

If any should doubt the wisdom òf expelling Drs. Bernardino 
Machado and Affonso Costa from Portugal, let him consider their 
treatment of two old men, Dr. Arriaga and General Pimenta de 
Castro, earlier in the war. At the end of 1914 the Democrats were 
temporarily turned out of office; but neither Dr. Machado nor Dr. 
Costa was banished. It was then that the Democrats should have 
thought of the advantage to the Allies of an umon sacrée in 
Portugal. Not only was there then no inkling of this on their 
part, but so furious were they at being dispossessed, after four 
years, that the speeches of their chief, Dr. Affonso Costa, in the 
North, were models of the vulgarest abuse, and conspiracy through 
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the disciplined groups of Caibonaiios went actively forward. It 
was only when the Democrats had their opponents once mote 
under their heel that they said, ‘‘ Brethren, let us dwell together 
in unity.’ Dr. Almeida, leader of the Evolutionists, fell into 
the trap; Dr Brito Camacho, leader of the Unionists, pioved 
himself more independent. When, with umon sacrée still on their 
lips, the Democrats held the elections, they packed Parliament as 
it had rately been packed before. Dr. Affonso Costa then visited 
England, and, as the official representative of Portugal, he was 
received by the King at Buckingham Palace. “ I told the King,” 
he announced ın his Press, after his retuin to Lisbon, ‘‘ that not, 
a single Royalist had been returned in the recent elections.” 

Those who were aware of the circumstances in which these elec- 
trons had been held knew that cynicism and effrontery could no 
further go. Although the late Government had become more and 
more unpopular in Poitugal (an unpopularity necessarily extend- 
ing in some measure to official England), ıt might have gone on 
for ever so far as constitutional methods were conceined. It was 
absolutely surrounded by legal safeguaids. The result was, in- 
stead of a constitutional change of Government, a ievolution. 
The peaceful rotation of parties under the Monarchy has been 
replaced by coups d’état. There must obviously be something 
fundamentally wrong in a constitution which permits one patty 
so to fence itself about that ıt can only be evicted by a nation 
in ams. 

In addition to the narrow basis of the constitution the1e was 
the exceedingly narrow spirit of the paity which had obtained 
power. In the question of 1eligion they ran counter to the feel- 
ings of the vast majority of their countiymen, more especially in 
the Noith, where full allegiance could never be given to the 
Republic after the passing of the Law of Separation between 
Church and State, of which ıt has been well said that ıt did not 
separate the Church from the State, but subjected ıt to the State. 
Dr. Arriaga extracted a piomise from the Demociats that they 
would discuss the modification of this law, but that 1s as far as 
they went, and not a clause of the law was altered And so sensi- 
tive were the Democrats to criticism that they either suppiessed 
the critic or, when that was impossible, loaded him with a con- 
tinual outpouring of abuse which turned a Parliamentary o1 news- 
paper opponent into an open or underground enemy and con- 
spirator. At first the word commonly used to label opponents of 
the Democrats was ‘‘ Jesuit ’’; more 1ecently ıt was ‘‘ pro-Gei- 
man.” It was all utterly unscrupulous, and ıt went down with the 
crowd and even with some foreign observers who should have 
known better. 

It was also very unwise. There was the case of Dr. Machado 
Santos, the hero of the tevolution of 1910, who instead of 
editor of the Intransigente and leader of the Independents, 
became the leading conspirator ın the unsuccessful rising of 
December, 1916. Dr. Brito Camacho, again, because he was 
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unable to see eye to eye with the Democrats, has been subjected 
duning the last two years to the most intolerable accusations, so 
much so that some of those who follow Portuguese politics abroad 
really came to believe that he was a pro-German and a tuaitor. It 
was a grotesque chaige, because Dr. Brito Camacho has more 
than once explicitly stated his view that Portugal should act in 
the war precisely as Great Britain, in the name of the ancient 
alliance between the two countries, might request. But everyone, 
great or small, who opposed the minority in power, or who was 
unable to agree on all points with this minority, was lable to 
similar misiepresentation. The Premier was, of course, all- 
powerful, the Kaiser not more so. If he said to an aged Arch- 
bishop, ‘‘ Go,” the Archbishop had to go, although he might not 
have been guilty of any act deserving punishment and although 
the whole country might piotest against his banishment. In the 
same way any newspaper which had made ıtself obnoxious to the 
Government could be suppressed by a simple deciee, without trial 
or appeal. The Democrats seemed positively to revel ın making 
enemies. 

If the Republic is now to become national, the new authori- 
ties will Have to revise the constitution, modify the law 
of separation, give full hberty to the Press, and generally adopt 
a policy not of repression, but of conciliation. The Democrats, as 
though they had not made their position strong enough constitu- 
tionally, further bolstered ıt up by a series of astounding false- 
hoods, prepared sometimes to hoodwink foreigners, para wgles 
ver, as the Portuguese say, and sometimes to mislead the ignorant 
in Poitugal. The last of the latte: series of falsehoods appeared ın 
the Mundo, after the revolution had broken out, declaring that the 
movement was pro-German and Monaichist, and Captain Leotte 
do Rego made a simular statement to the sailors. So indignant 
were the sailors when they realised the truth and found how they 
had been taken ın that Captain Leotte do Rego found ıt advisable 
to leave his ship rather hurriedly. The officers of the Republican 
Guard, which fought courageously against the revolution, were 
also persuaded that they were opposing a pro-German movement. 
Of the tremendous falsehoods for foreign consumption, a typical 
instance was that at the beginning of the wai, when the Demo- 
crats attempted, not without some success, to persuade the Allies 
that pro-Ally sentiments ın Portugal were confined to the Demo- 
crat party, and, notably, that all the Monarchists were pio-Ger- 
man. The colour for the latter statement was the fact that the 
small Miguelist minority of the Royalists 1s pro-German; or, 
rather, is traditionally connected with Austria. The Manoelist 
organ, the Diario Nacional, is keenly pro-Ally and Anglophile. 
But the Demociats ın 1914 were not ın a very secure position, and, 
with the quick eye foi their own interests which has always marked 
them, they seized on the war as a godsend, and proclaimed them- 
selves the only friends of the Allies as a sure means of furthering 
their party ambitions. They did not care to consider how pro- 
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foundly the cause of the Allies might suffer ın Portugal if ıt were 
subjected to the same treatment as that which had completely 
alienated public opinion from the Democrats themselves. There 
was a very real danger of this occurring, and only the deeply pro- 
Ally sentiments of the Portuguese people prevented it. Even so, 
many observeis regretted intensely that Great Britain—with her 
ancient traditions of fair dealing—should come to be connected in 
the popula: mind with the party responsible for so many acts of 
notorious meanness and injustice in the internal administration of 
Portugal. The great majority of thé Poituguese who loved their 
country and hated the Demociat rule failed to realise that foreign 
diplomatists could have nothing to say as to how a Government 
had been constituted—by cannon or by votes—and must transact 
their business with the constituted Government, whatever its 
origin, and that more than ever was this the case during a great 
European war. Public opinion, in Great Britain, at least, was as 
strongly opposed to the persecution of priests, political opponents, 
private persons, journalists, as was public opinion in Portugal. 

Now it has always seemed to many that in this respect the 
Portuguese nation had no need of being kept in a strait- 
waistcoat. Throughout its history the Portuguese people 
has displayed a very clea: instinct for the interests and 
preservation and independence of Portugal, and ıt realises in 
the same way to-day that the war 1s a vital question for Portugal 
and that she must come out of ıt with or without her Colonial 
Empire and with or without the friendship of the Power that has 
command of the sea, according to her attitude in the conflict. 
Those who thought that an internal revolution might affect Portu- 
gal’s willingness to assist the Allies had not realised that the 
British alliance 1s indispensable to Poitugal so long as Great 
Britain commands the sea, and had not realised the intimacy of 
the relations subsisting between Portugal and France. 

The Portuguese people has the reputation of being a generous 
people. Its ideals are essentially those of the Allies. If we weie to 
believe the Democrats, this generous people regarded as heroes the 
men who vilely murdered the King and the Ciown Prince ın 1908, 
1egarded as heroic and splendid deeds the muider of the captains 
of ships ın May, 1915, and of Lieutenant Soares ın 1912, the per- 
secutions, spying, and delation, the long imprisonments without 
trial, the attacks on defenceless prisoners. It was these and other 
inventions of the kind which had begun to affect profoundly Por- 
tugal’s credit abroad—these inventions by which the Democrats 
foisted their own deeds, the deeds of the Carbonarios and of an 
organised Lisbon mob, on the Portuguese people. There 1s no 
doubt, however, that the constant recourse to revolution and the 
lavish use of bombs and pistols must now cease if the Portuguese 
people ıs to be rehabilitated in the eyes of the rest of Europe. 
Perfect arsenals of bombs have been discovered ın private houses, 
and as to pistols, babies play with them, deputies carry them with 
them to Parliament, the chemist who dispenses you medicines has 
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one lying on the counter. It would surely be possible to tax them 
almost out of existence. The absurd use of all these weapons has 
been one of the symptoms of the severe illness of Portugal. 

Let the last revolution be at least the real turn towards recovery 
and complete sanity The real people of Portugal has kept aloof 
from these disturbances of the national life. It has always ın the 
past proved itself as patriotic as 1ts rulers, often more patriotic. It 
will do nothing 1f driven blindly, but were the Government to take 
it into 1ts confidence and inform ıt that, although Portugal, owing 
to the command of the sea due to the British alliance, may suffer 
rather less in the war than other small countries, yet all countries 
must suffer severely, and appeal to ıt to endure quietly for a time 
while it plants every yard of soil and economises every shilling, 
there can be no doubt that ıt would respond nobly to the appeal 
and that the rich would forego their luxuries, while the poor 
would sct patiently to work, instead of waiting for something to 
turn up, a grocer’s shop to sack, or a cargo of wheat from over- 
seas. 

At the same tıme the Allies will probably give special considera- 
tion to Portugal in the matter of flour, in view of the drought 
and of the fact that the Portuguese peasant absolutely depends on 
bread for his existence, although such considerations would scarcely 
be possible if political disturbances and anarchy continue to be 
the order of the day ın Portugal All the Portuguese who care for 
their country, and, indeed, all those who care about their food in 
the coming year, should rally round the new Government, since 
they can make ıt a success if they choose, always provided that 
it does not embark on a course of political persecution or of non- 
Portuguese legislation, neither of which hypotheses 1s in the least 
hkely. One of the reasons which have prevented the Republic 
from becoming popular in Portugal ıs that it has hitherto been 
rather international than national in its outlook. It has gone to 
Paris for its legislation, regardless of the profoundly different con- 
ditions obtaining in France and Portugal. It has continually 
shown a tendency to polish the outside of the platter; less thought 
has been given to the prosperity of agriculture than to sensational 
budgets on paper, the 1mprovement of education and the develop- 
ment of the colonies have been postponed, while the expensive 
new Ministries of the Colonies and of Education have become 
facts. The bureaucracy has increased and appearances have been 
preferred to reality, always with the thought of what will foreign 
nations say, rather than of what does this notion, with its special 
conditions, require. 

But all that fortunately now belongs to the past, and the new 
Government, with no opposition at present to fear in Portugal 
and with the pressing need for supplies ever before it, 1s 
likely to set about the development of Portugal’s internal resources 
more quietly and efficiently. Politically it should have only 
anarchists to deal with, and those who give trouble now will be 
treated by public opinion as they deserve, as deserters of their 
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country ın the face of the enemy.” The Royalists, for their part, 
while obeying King Manoel’s command to abstain from political 
agitation during the war, and while standing completely aside 
from the iecent movement, have declared their approval of the 
advent of a more moderate and less sectarian Republic. Amb1- 
tious party politicians should surely be given pause ın their party 
strife by the significant words used by the Manoelist organ ın com- 
menting on the new revolution: ‘‘ On the other hand, the nation 
1s above all, and even if our party had to suffer delay ın attaining 
its object, the interest of the nation would justify such a sacrifice. 
But it will not be so. The attempt of Sidonio Paes will fail, as 
the attempt of Pimenta de Castio failed, as all the attempts in 
favour of a Conservative republic have failed, because the very 
essence of the Poituguese Republican régime 1s demagogy.’’ In 
other words, fresh disoiders in Portugal will only benefit the 
Royalist cause. ` 
Nothing has been more unpleasant ın the relations between 
Great Britain and Portugal during the war than the apparent fear 
that the Portuguese people, if left to itself, would betray its own 
liberties and independence, and dishonour its international obliga- 
tions. It was a fear cunningly circulated and exploited by the 
Demociats, who had a horror of real democracy. Now that the 
Republican 1égime in Poitugal ıs on the way to attain a greater 
measure of national unity, ıt will be shown how utterly ground- 
less was that fear. The courageous action of Major Sidonio 
Paes and his suppoiters ıs likely to help to tiansfer the 
Butish alliance from the narrow political sphere to the sphere 
of real popular sympathy. The Buitish“and Portuguese peoples are 
in the same boat; they are both suffering at home from the effects 
of the war; they are fighting side by side in France. It 1s high 
time that they should 1ecognise each othe1’s good qualities and 
see their common interests more fully. The courage of the Portu- 
guese troops and the devotion of the Portuguese at home, and the 
deep friendship now existing between Great Britain and France 
and between France and Portugal, should form an excellent basis. 
for a better understanding between the two great English-speaking 
and Portuguese-speaking worlds. The development and pros- 
perity of the Portuguese colonial Empire later will recompense for 
the sacrifices demanded of Portugal in the war, and now, for the 
first time in an alliance of centuries, there is hope that it will 
become a vital friendship, and that a nation will speak to a nation. 


December rath, 1917. AUBREY F. E. BELL. 


COLONIAL DEPENDENCIES: 
“POSSESSION” OR “TRUSTEESHIP” ? 


AR issues outside Europe are shaping themselves, and 
Colonial questions are dividing into two camps all those 
whose thoughts and experience are in the “ uttermost 

parts ” of the world. In one camp are those who ase ever declar- 
ing with a recklessness born of ignorance that oversea teiritories 
are the ‘‘ property,” the ‘‘ undeveloped property,” the ‘‘ estates ” 
of European Mother counties, whose natural resources can be 
exploited exclusively fo. one group of the belligerents of to-day, 
without regard either for economics or the obligations of the most 
solemn and explicit treaties. The other camp 15 characterised by 
those whose ideals appear to be based upon the assumption that 
the present war will lead to all men becoming ‘‘ brethren ’’ in very 
truth, in whom no guile will be found, and who, by very reason 
of this universal brotherhood, will be capable of extending the 
millennium to every Colonial territory throughout the world. Is 
there no common meeting ground for the best and sanest elements 
in both camps ? 

Is it not possible for civilisation to agree to enter unitedly upon 
a new Colonial era ın all tropical dependencies—an era based upon 
proved experience, and so to develop the lessons learned by expeti- 
ence that the world would reap a harvest so bountiful that men of 
every chime and nation would thereby benefit ? 

The supreme need of all tropical dependencies, as distinct from 
dominions, will be man power and money power. But whence this 
elixir of reconstruction? The supply of both will be limited, and 
what there 1s of men and money will go first to temperate zones 
where investment 1s moderately sure and health relatively certain. 
Thus, at the very outset, proposals which limit the development of 
dependencies to a single national sovereignty and its resources 
must spell retarded progress, from which the country itself, the 
Sovereign Colonial Power, and the world at large, would suffer. 
Great Britain alone amongst colonising Powers has discovered the 
secret of Colonial success, a secret which has given to us the 
loyalty of four hundred millions of the human race, and a volume 
of trade which 1s at once the wonder and the admiration of the 
wo1ld—that secret 1s found in the single word : Trusteeship 


TRUSTEESHIP AND COMMERCIAL FREEDOM. 


If such inestimable benefits have accrued to a single nation by 
a limited application of this principle, what glorious results would 
follow in the wake of a general acceptance and application of this 
principle of Trusteeship by all colonising Powers! 
“ (1) Commercial and industrial freedom would quadruple ın ten years the 
supply of raw material ” 
‘(2) National jealousies would be submerged beneath a wave of collective 
energy applied-to scientific and industrial enterprises id 
(3) National and International effort would be directed towards con 
serving and increasing indigenous populations ” 


a 
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If every colonising Power would agree to .accept the British 
principle that all dependencies are held as’trusts for civilisation, ıt 
follows naturally that no discriminating commercial barriers could 
be erected upon the basis of nationality. By throwing open a terri- 
tory which otheiwise might languish, the vital motive power of 
men and*money from the entire world would be attracted. If, 
for example, the Portuguese Government accepted this principle, 
Angola, a territory nearly as large as Germany and France 
together, would no longer be a menace to its neighbours and a 
white elephant to Portugal; thrown open to the commercial 
energies of the world ıt would soon pour forth a volume of raw 
produce which might even astonish the Portuguese. If French 
Equatorial Africa and Madagascar could be treated as sacred 
trusts instead of exclusive possessions by our gallant Ally, their 
output of vegetable oils and fats should quickly equal that of 
British Nigeria 

In the sphete of engineering there 1s wide remunerative scope 
for the skill of engineers of all nations; for instance, railway con- 
struction linking up producing areas with ocean ports will be 
required, not in hundreds, but in thousands of miles. *But great 
though the demand will be for railway construction, there 1s the 
much greater need of scientific control of the vast tropical riverine 
systems. Central Afiica alone provides an excellent tllustration. 
The Congo, Niger, Zambes1, and Gambia rivers pour into the 
ocean every hour millions of tons of precious surplus waters, whilst 
inland the main and tributary rivers flood and swamp large areas, 
thus rendering them uninhabitable and unfertile, whilst, on the 
other hand millions of acres lie parched and unproductive for want 
of water. 

The basins of these river systems cover between the tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn over 6,000,000 square miles, an area so vast 
that 1t would cover European Russia nearly four times over, and 
yet how little of ıt ıs to-day really productive? These 6,000,000 
square miles could probably be divided into the following - 

“ (a) 2,000,000 square miles inhabited and productive ” 


** (b) 2,000,000 square miles uninhabited and unproductive owing to pre- 
ventible inundations 


; “ (c) 2,000,000 square miles unınhabıted and unproductive through lack 
of water 


What an oppoitumity for the world’s engineers! The contiol of 
these rivertne systems would confer upon the countries themselves 
incalculable benefits. If the surplus waters of the rivers could be, 
as I am assured 1s possible, diverted to drought areas, the follow- 
ing results would be attained 


“ (1) The resulting drainage would lead to the disappearance of half the 
diseases of Africa, and this in turn spells a rapid increase of population ”’ 

“(2) A large part of the 2,000,000 square miles unproductive to-day 
through inundations would at once become riofously fertile and capable of at 
least doubling the output of raw material ” 

“ (3) An equally large part of the 2,000,000 square miles unproductive to- 
day through drought would also be capable of doubling output of raw material ” 
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But tasks so stupendous could only be undertaken providing all 
such Colonial areas are thrown widely open to the skill and energy 
of civilisation, regardless of national barsiers. The conception that 
tropical and semi-tropical Dependencies are the ‘‘ Possessions ” 
of single nations always has, and always must, restrict opportunity 
primarily to national contractors. The adoption of ‘‘ Trustee- 
ship ” on behalf of humanity throws open the door to competitive 
contracts which command the highest skill at generally the lowest 
cost. Utopian? Nothing of the kind—only common sense. 

The control of these waters would amongst other things spell 
increase of population and a lower death and sickness rate, would 
quadruple the output of vegetable oils, cocoa, sugar, cotton, and 
hemp fibres, and the creation of an entirely new ranching area 
as large as the Argentine. It 1s probably superfluous to point out 
the effect of such enterprise upon European and American 1n- 
dustries ; one thing 1s certain, namely, that the exchange industries 
of temperate zones, as expressed in European manufactured articles, 
would never flag during the memory of the present generation, 
whilst such collective effort devoted to tropical and semi-tropical 
reconstructron, 1f wisely directed, would make bearable the major 
part of the war debt. 


“ TRUSTEESHIP ” FOR THE INHABITANTS. 


However extensive may be the scope for commerce ın the tropical 
and semi-tropical dependencies, however great and fascinating the 
challenge to scientific enterprise for public works of construction, 
vaster still, and yet more vital, 1s the supreme problem of conserv- 
ing and increasing indigenous man-power. The folly of the last 
fifty years 1s even gieater than the crime of wiping out of existence 
a large proportion of those child races who alone are capable of 
producing tropical raw material In no sphere of Colonial effort 
is the principle of Trusteeship more imperative. It ıs the duty 
of the Colonial Powers to seek first the welfaie of the native inhabi- 
tants, and if they will do this all things woith having will be 
added to them—first loyalty and good-will, which ın turn mean 
the surest foundation of economic and political stability. But, 
again, Trusteeship of the child races can only find its fullest 
scope under the banner of international co-operation. 

Labour conditions ın one territory must obviously affect a con- 
tiguous region; the German Administration of Togoland, for ın- 
stance, witnessed for years with impotent dismay the annual 
migration of hinterland natives from Togoland to the British 
Gold Coast and Ashanti cocoa plantations. The principal condi- 
tions of labour contracts and the migration of labour forces should 
be internationally agreed, not only ın the interests of the natives, 
but of the colonising Power British duty on imported alcohol 
being higher than that prevailing ın adjacent French territory, has 
led to widespread smuggling across the borders. The destruction 
of certain insectivora birds 1s illegal in Belgian Congo and un- 
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restrained in the adjacent Portuguese territory, with the conse- 
quence that disease-carrying flies without natural enemies multiply 
and carry disease in the’ territory. of another nation with fatal 
consequence to native tribes. In every tropical and semt-tropical 
dependency communicable disease ıs taking a continuous and 
heavy toll of native life, thereby progressively reducing the avail- 
able labour force, the demand for which 1s everywhere nearly 30 
per cent. below the supply. Of what use was it for France, 
Belgium, Great Buitain, and Geimany to devote their energies and 
money to the destruction of the sleeping sickness fly if just across 
their boundaries other Powers were so negligent and slothful that 
their creeks, rivers, and ponds bred swarms of germ-carrying flies 
which crossed the boundartes in myriads? These are but a few 
examples of inter-Colonial complications which can only be solved 
by the soundest form of inte1national control. 

The dividing line between sovereign administration and inter- 
national control 1s a perfectly clear one. Any interference 
with sovereign o1 national executive administiation can only lead 
to disaster. International control, as distinct from international 
administration, 1s the path to safety in all such inter-cblonial pro- 
blems as migration of population, native labour conditions, liberty 
of uade, the spread of communicable disease, the sale of ardent 
spirits, opium smuggling, native reserve lands. Not any of these 
featuies are single colonial pioblems; all are as much dependent 
upon inter-colonial action as gun-running and slave-trading. 


INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS. 


If civilisation 1s to enter upon a new Colonial era, international 
obligations must first be more clearly defined than they have been 
in the past, and secondly, there must be an international cout 
established by leagued nations for the consideration and adjudica~ 
tion of alleged breaches. It is too readily overlooked that altera- 
tions in sovereign control over quite the major part of the 
exchangeable tiopical territory can only be made effective by the 
consent of fourteen Powers of Europe and America. This and 
much more ıs set foith in the Berlin and Brussels Acts, to which 
there are fourteen signatory Powers. Under these instruments 
control 1s to-day established over ceitain principles of commerce, 
navigation, and administration throughout 2,000,000 square miles 
of tropical and semi-tropical territory. These fourteen signatories 
may be extended or reduced as a result of the war, but as they 
stand to-day they are sacredly pledged to a large measure of inter- 
national oversight. 

For future purposes the exact number of signatories matters 
little, but what 1s vital 1s that those Powers should, after the war, 
be formally constituted trustees for the right development of 
defined territories and the welfare of the inhabitants. The repre- 
sentatives of these Colonial nations leagued together should either 
themselves, or by delegation, constitute a-Couit of Appeal, to 
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which should be submitted alleged bieaches of obligations, 
whether charges were preferred by Governments, responsible com- 
mercial or philanthropic bogies, or even by native ttibes or ın- 
dividuals. 

The first step should be the levelling up and extending of 
existing international engagements; these, paraphrased, 
modernised, and extended, would read as follows (the wording 
accords as nearly as possible with existing agreements) : 

Preamble : 


“ (a) Desirous of setthng in a spirit of mutual goodwill the most favourable 
conditions for the development of commerce and civilisation of tropical and semi- 
tropical regions hereinafter defined, ensuring to the inhabitants thereof 
the advantage and the protecting influence of European and American Govern- 
ments, and 

e (b) Destious of preventing misunderstand.ngs and disputes which may 
in future arise, the Powers signatory to this Act hereby declare that 1n all those 
territories hereafter defined the Power ın Sovereign control accepts adminis- 
trative responsibility primarily as Trustee ın the interests of the inhabitants 
thereof and generally for the well-being of the human race ”’ 


In conformity with these principles the Plenipotentiaties have 
successively discussed and adopted the following general 
declarations : 


“ (1) The trade of all signatory nations shall be entirely free on the same 
principles as set forth ın the Berlin Act of 1885 ” 

“ (2) The navigation of rivers, lakes, and means of transit shall be open to 
all signatory nations on the same principles as set forth in Articles 108 to 116 
of the final Act of the Congress of Vienna ” 

* (3) The subjects of all signatory nations shall indiscriminately enjoy the 
same treatment and rights as the natives in the protection of their persons. 
and property ”” 

“ (4) The subjects of all signatory Powers shall be entitled to tender and 
isanebe without national discriminations for the construction of all public 
works 

NATIVF LAND AND LABOUR 


< (s) In every Dependency within the operation of this Act the ownership- 
of unalienated land 1s vested ın the inhabitants and cannot be alienated except 
by international sanction The proceeds from leases shall be placed to the 
credit of the local Administration ” 

“ (6) Leases granted by Governments, Native Chiefs, or Councils, of lands 
occupied by natives, or used for grazing and hunting, ancestral sites and ceme- 
teries, are only valid after receiving the sanction of the mandatories of the 
Powers signatory to this Act 

“ (7) The movement of labour forces within the areas defined by this Act 
shall be free subject to condittons which conform to the Vienna, Berlin and 
Brussels agreements, and as set forth ın paragraphs ‘A’ to‘Z’” 


ALCOHOL AND DISEASE 


“ (8) All the Powers signatory to this Act agree to adopt unified measures 
for controlling the sale of alcohol and the prevention of disease in accordance 
with the existing international obligations of the Vienna, Berlin, Brussels, 
Paris and London Conferences, as set forth ın paragraphs ‘A’ to‘Z’” 

“ (9g) The signatory Powers agree to re-assemble eve1y five years for the 
purpose of amending and developing the principles of this Act ” 


The existing international engagements are prefaced by general 
statements of principle along the lines of the foregoing, and are 
then supplemented by the fullest detail necessary to application ; 
the Berlin Act upon import dues, navigation, and the use of 
national flags; the Brussels Acts upon what constitutes evidence 
of slave-trading , the London Conference upon charges incurred. ın 
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preventing the spread of diseases—these collectively represent an 
uncodified mass of international engagements upon most features 
of inter-colonial administrations. The codification, redrafting, and 
then the reaffirmation of these would alone give, on paper at least, 
a new charter of freedom to the commercial, industrial, and ethical 
government of tropical and semi-iropical dependencies. 


AN INTERNATIONAL COURT OF APPEAL 


The one element hitherto completely lacking 1s obviously 
essential to success; common sense demands what experience has 
shown to be vital—namely, European and American machinery 
for adjudication upon alleged breaches of these international com- 
mitments. There 1s the widest divergence of opinion upon the 
outcome of war, upon territorial changes, and upon industrial 
reconstruction, but there is apparently no division of informed 
and unprejudiced opinion upon the necessity of creating a League 
of Nations for the maintenance of international harmony. To 
such Leagued Nations would fall quite naturally the task of setting 
up a Court of Appeal for the purpose of adjudicating upon any 
alleged breach of international obligations to which* Colonial 
Powers had appended their national signatures. The jurisdiction 
of such a Court could be settled by the Conference, which would 
meet at the close of the war and quinquennually to frame, modify, 
or extend the principles and application of control over inte1- 
colonial questions. 

The only difficulty in setting up such machinery 1s that of penal- 
ties for national delinquency ın the observance of agreed responsi- 
bility; this of course involves the whole problem of inter- 
national sanctions without which a League of Nations could hardly 
be effective. But once the colonising Poweis accept, as ther 
should now accept, the governing principle of T rusteeship for 
tropical and semi-tropical dependencies, ıt follows that continued 
breaches of sacred obligations which ın practice destroy the happ1- 
ness of the inhabitants, imperil! progress, and menace adjacent 
communities would constitute such a breach of fundamental law 
that persistence 1s unthinkable, or if persistence becomes clearly 
established, ıt could only lead ultimately to a transfer of sovereign 
control, or the alternative of such nation suriendering its privileged 
position as a member of the League of Nations. 

The elements of success in launching a new Colonial era in 
tropical and semi-tropical dependencies are: the loyal acceptance 
of the principle of trusteeship by the colonising Powers; non- 
interference with national executive functions; international con- 
trol over agreed inter-Colonial problems; no national bar against 
commerce, industry, religion, or scientific development; the 1e- 
drafting and extension of existing international engagements, and, 
finally, the creation of a Court of Appeal for the adjudication of 
alleged breaches of national and international commitments. 


Jorn H. Harris. 


WINTER IN THE WOODS. 


se ah, bitter chill 1t was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold, 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold ’’—Xeazs 


HE cold east wind comes sighing through the wood, swaying 
to and fro the bare branches of the oaks, tossing up and 
down the slender twigs of the birch, stripping the last two 

or three yellow leaves that still cling there, sending them dancing 
and skipping through the air, until at last they flutter down to join 
their fellows on the ground. There are leaves, leaves everywhere ; 
they lie in piles drifted against the bushes and trees, ın a thick 
carpet over the moist earth, so that the woodland path 1s almost 
hidden, and when an extra strong gust of wind comes hurrying 
down the track, they rise as 1f endowed with life, and flutter away 
in fantastic dance, until sooner or later they are brought to a stand- 
still against one of the clumps of withered bracken, which not 
long before was fresh and green. Yellow and brown are the 
colours of the fern now, though the brambles still boast a few 
green leayes and many beautiful red ones, which shake mouin- 
fully in the chilly wind as if sighing for the past glories of the 
autumn. 

There ıs a break in the sombre, hurrying clouds that drift 
swiftly across the sky, and a gleam from the rapidly sinking sun 
finds its way through the interlaced twigs and branches to fall on 
the brown bracken and the crimson blackberry; but it also draws 
a sparkle from some object beneath the fern and ditfted leaves. 
It 1s the eye of a hare, which 1s sitting hidden ın its snug ‘‘ form ” 
under the bracken. There ts little else of ıt to be seen, for its 
tawny fur so admirably matches the surroundings that it 1s difficult 
to distinguish fur from fern. It les in the warm bracken and 
listens to the wind now moaning through the tree tops in a way 
that, even to human senses, would foretell a storm, while to the 
finer ones of the wild creature it speaks as plainly as a voice. 

The ray of sunshine fades away as a heavy bank of cloud creeps. 
across the western sky, blotting out the crimson glory of the 
sunset The rook flock, struggling home to the rookery in the 
teeth of the wind, show as a multitude of dark specks against the 
leaden sheet. They usually travel in a long column, but to-night 
their formation 1s sadly upset, and they pass over the wood ın scat- 
tered parties. They fly close to the tree tops ın their endeavour to 
take advantage of any shelte1, but even then the wind catches them 
and tosses them about like the scattered leaves on the path. Amid 
the moaning of the wind and the beating of the branches their 
cawing rises aS one continuous murmur, which still continues 
when the dusk steals into the wood; but the rearguard passes at 
last, flying onwards through the twilight to the great rookery ın 
the tall trees down by the river, where many, many thousands of 
birds roost each night. 
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The hare yet tarries an he: foim, for few of the night creatures 
have begun to move about. She listens to a cock pheasant crowing 
as he goes up to roost in the oak, and to a brace of hens quietly 
following his example; then another cock crows further up the 
covert, but there 1s little of that bustle and fuss with which the 
pheasant population usually retire for the night. The foreboding 
of bad weather seems general, the birds and animals of the day 
are in a hurry to get home and to bed, while the creatures of the 
dark hesitate to leave their snug quarters unless driven forth by 
hunger. Those who can stifle all desire for food in the uncon- 
sciousness of deep sleep are doing so, for even now that the day- 
light has faded away and the trees and bushes loom up as black, 
mysterious shadows, only the ringing hoot of the brown ow! tells 
of a hunter out on an expedition. There ıs not a bat to be seen, 
for there aie no insects for them to hunt; the cold has killed all 
the tiny things that could not find warm corners to hide away in, 
so the bats, too, are hibernating. Close to the spot where the 
hare lurks is a laige old oak, many a sto1m has passed over its 
head; indeed, it 1s one of those ancient trees that may well have 
seen a thousand winters, but its age has won it no 1espect from 
the woodpeckers, who love to hunt its rotten limbs for insects. In 
one branch the birds have bored a hole right through to the hollow 
interior, and on a fine summer evening a high-pitched, mysterious 
squeaking may be heard issuing from this hole, for some bats have 
made ıt their home. But this cold, wintry evening no sound 1s to 
be heard about the tiee, for the ‘‘ noctules ”?” are huddled close 
together sound asleep inside, and nothing less than a warm day 
will wake them up. 

However, those animals who cannot sleep must feed, and at 
last, despite the wind that ruffles her fur and blows her whiskers 
about, the hare steps forth f10m her form, stretches herself, yawns, 
and washes her face with her paws, before hopping away along 
a track that will lead her to the meadows. At every few steps she 
stops and listens, twitching her great ears backwards and 
forwards; but there is little to be heard to-night, for the wood- 
land creatures do not call much when a storm 1s coming. 
At last amid the blustering of the gale there comes a bark, 
short and sharp, 1epeated three times—it ıs far away towards the 
stream, but the haie gallops off ın the opposite direction, for she 
knows well enough that it 1s the fox calling to his mate, and that 
in this wind even her sharp ears may not warn her of his stealthy 
approach. Down by the stieamside, where the rushing water 
tumbles over iocks and moss-grown boulders, the fox is standing. 
He has come here to drink, and before going about the business of 
the night he again gives the call that alarmed the hare, but there 
18 no answer, and he turns round, afte: listening with pricked ears 
for a moment, and trots away, paying no heed to the hoot of the 
wood owl, which rings forth from a tree near at hand. 
“* Hoo-oo-o! ° answers another one from far away, to which the 
first instantly replies, a third joins in, and then another, their 
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penetiating calls rising even above the gale, so that the rabbits 
feeding ın the meadows near the wood look nervously round, and 
prepare to thump the ground and run home if there 1s danger 
about, while the poor little field mice, who know the dread sound 
only too well (do not the owls depend chiefly on them for food °, 
remain. in frozen attitudes in their runs among the grass stems, 
afraid to move lest their moving should attract the destroyer. 

The molehills that the rabbits dance on are firm under their feet, 
for the cold 1s getting more severe each minute and the soft soil is 
freezing; while, where there aie puddles of water, ice needles are 
rapidly forming, and before long they wil! be coated over, but, 
cold as it 1s, thick fui coats will keep out a lot of wind. Neveithe- 
less, the rabbits show no inclination to get out into the open wind- 
swept spaces, but remain near the wood, where the trees shelter 
them. Presently soft things come floating down through the air— 
cold, clammy morsels, that drop on warm bobbing noses and 
change to spots of water. Faster and faster comes the snow, 
whirling through the darkness on the wings of the wind, sinking 
softly down thiough interlaced branches, drifting into cracks and 
crevices, being blown into hollows and holes, and rapidly casting 
a white pall over all. The rabbits scutter home to their burrows, 
the haie canteis back and jumps into her fom, the owls cease 
hooting, and the gale becomes every moment less violent as the 
snow comes down faster and faster. 

The force of the wind abates, but ıt still whirls the snowflakes to 
and fro. They drift into the rabbit-holes, they cover up the tracks 
left by the rabbits going home; they float down the mouth of the 
earth wherein lies the fox curled up ın the furthermost chamber, 
they whirl through the trees and drift into another great hole 
which, fringed with roots and littered about with fern, 19 the home 
of the badgers. Far under the bank, ın the innermost recesses, 
lie the owners, snug and warm, ın their beds of giass, fern, and 
bramble leaves. The storm is nothing to them, they are safe 
from wind and snow, and here they will remain, curled up like 
balls, until the weather changes. 

The snow also drifts down another hole in the wood, but it 1s 
a small one this time, apparently a disused rabbit burrow, though 
in teality it has an occupant, for in a nest of moss, grass, and 
leaves the hedgehog lies asleep. All the creatures that can hide 
themselves away and pass through the time of cold and stormy 
weather in the unconsciousness of hibernation have done so. The 
dormouse 1s a cold, lifeless lump in a nest of leaves in the stump 
of a nut bush; the squirrel, who never truly hibernates, 1s curled 
up in his comfortable “drey ’’ in the fork of the silver birch, 
where he ıs lulled to sleep by the swaying of the tree, and he will 
not venture out until the storm 1s over. The smaller creatures, 
such as toads, newts, slowworms, and insects, have stowed them- 
selves away beneath logs, under fallen leaves, and in any other 
warm cianny they can find, both for protection from their hungry 
foes and for warmth. 
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But the many birds and anımals that cannot lie up away from 
the storm must at least find some shelter ın which to escape the 
worst of ıt. The hare, in he: form, ts not so badly off, for the 
fern shelters her; but the brown owl has haid work to get back 
to the great yew tree which he regards as home, foi the night 1s 
now so dark he can barely thread his way through the trees. Ever 
since the daylight vanished the covert would have been dark to 
human eyes, but to wild creatures ıt 1s another matter. Animals 
and birds that hunt by night have eyes specially fitted to gather 
every ray of light, and they are able to see well in what to us would 
appear black daikness; but with total absence of light they are 
as helpless as we are. Neither cat nor owl can see when there 1s 
no light to see by! Howevei, the night ıs seldom so dark that 
“ Hooter ’’ cannot find his way, though occasionally there comes 
such a time, and it is here to-night. Nota particle of light 1s there 
under the trees; impenetrable blackness 1s on all sides; nothing 
can be heard save the moaning of the wind, while the soft snow 
falls as steadily as ever. The owl sits on the branch of a tree, 
draws himself close to its trunk, and, shaking off the clinging 
dampness of the snow, waits patiently for light. 

It comes at last! The wind gradually dies away, the moaning 
in the tree-tops ceases, and the gurgling of the distant stream can 
be heard once mote, but yet the flakes come steadily down, while 
a faint grey light begins to creep among the trees, so that dim, 
shadowy forms loom up thiough the falling snow. The owl 
fluffs out his feathers and flies noiselessly away to the great yew 
tree where he usually roosts. No more hunting for him this morn- 
ing; he ts going supperless to bed. 

The light grows a little stronger. It 1s dim and grey, but the 
hurrying flakes can be seen fiitting down, and the trees take shape 
and form, looming as dark masses in the uncertain light. The 
hare settles herself more comfortably, shaking off the snow that 
has settled on her back, and glancing out at this strange weird 
world all in ghostly white. The morning advances, the snowflakes 
grow bigger, but fewer, and the light stronger; but a strange still- 
ness has settled upon the wood. For minutes at a time no sound 
breaks ıt, but when a twig ıs shaken and its powdery burden 
thrown to the giound, the thud seems magnified into a thunder- 
clap, while the crack of a branch, breaking under the weight piled 
on it, rings out like the report of a pistol. Every branch, twig, 
and leaf carries a load; the trees have blossomed afresh in dazzling 
whiteness; while the birds and animals, scared by this changed’ 
world, cower in their hiding-places and wonder what can have 
happened to the familiar places. 

At last there comes a gleam of blue-green sky through the 
tangled branches overhead, for the grey clouds are breaking and 
drifting apart, and the rising sun can be seen through the rifts. 
A cock pheasant, emboldened by the light, flaps his wings, gives 
a “ kek-ker! ’? and flies down from his roosting-place into the soft 
snow below. There 1s a flapping of wings, and the rustle of snow 
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shaken from the biancnes; but we six incnes ot snow on the ground 
deadens all other sound, though the gorgeous bird flaps wildly in 
his effort to keep his footing and regain his balance ın the yield- 
ing substance. With tail held high, and his little ear-tufts erect, 
he trudges through it to the shelter of some bushes, leaving 
behind him a track ın the hitherto unsullied snow that will tell the 
tale to any passer-by Under the bushes, where there 1s but a 
scanty covering of snow, the pheasant will remain all day ın com- 
pany with two or three hens, for here they can scratch up the 
leaves and discover a little food without the discomfort of getting 
into the deeper snow. For once they will not make expeditions 
out into the fields and hedgerows, but stop at home, whete there 
1s shelter. 

By-and-by, when the cock pheasant ıs sulkily preening hus 
beautiful feathers and wondering what can have happened to the 
world, and his wives stand, fluffed out, cold, and hungry, for 
there 1s nothing more to search for under these shrubs, thinking 
of the corn that the keepei geneially puts down at the feeding- 
place, yet too doubtful of this white stuff to venture through 't 
again, there 1s a sound of cawing. At first ıt 1s only a murmut, 
lıke the sound of waves breaking on the beach ; but soon it ts more 
distinct, and the voices of the rook flock can be plainly heard. It 
is one of the great divisions going out to their feeding grounds. 
Soon the head of the column comes in sight, flying steadily along, 
high up in the air, looking like a number of black specks against 
the blue sky, for the clouds are rapidly drifting away, and soon 
the sun will be shining brilliantly. Very different is the 
behaviou1 of the birds this morning from what it was last night, 
when they were fighting their way home ın the teeth of the gale. 
Now they are flying very high up, and with hardly any effort at 
all, a few flaps of the wings being sufficient to bear them on, but 
then they were low among the tree-tops, struggling as best they 
could. For nearly twenty minutes the long na1row column passes 
overhead ; but at last there comes a break ın the throng, then there 
1s One more paity, perhaps the rearguard, and they are past. 
What a sight must be theirs as they fly above the snow-covered 
earth, viewing the meadows and woods from aloft! But it will 
mean hard work for them presently, when they try to get food. 

As soon as the rooks are gone over—indeed, even before that— 
the thrushes and blackbirds begin hopping sadly about with ruffled 
feathers vainly trying to find something to eat. In some places 
the snow 1s hard enough to bear their slight weight; in others it 1s 
so soft that they sink through, and have to beat with their wings 
to keep themselves up. The most fortunate of the smaller birds 
are the tits, who find their living among the branches, where they 
search out the insects that have hidden away ın the crevices of the 
bark; but occasionally their slight weight 1s sufficient to dislodge 
showers of snow that comes tumbling down upon them. However, 
these tiny acrobats, with cheerful twitterings, flit from twig to 
twig, peisevering in their task. 
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Many.of the biggei buds go to the spot wheie the pheasants 
are fed with corn daily, * and where there 1s a little stack of 1akings 
from the wheatfield, from which the keeper pulls out handfuls of 
straw, so that they can pick the grain from the ears themselves. 
To-day all ıs snow-covered, and the wood pigeons walk disconso- 
lately around, searching ın vain fo1 something to eat. Besides the 
big grey-blue pigeons, there aie a host of spariows and finches, 
hopping about with fluffed-out feathers and looking exceedingly 
unhappy. The chaffinches look the cheeriest in their gaily- 
coloured plumage, but theie aie two o1 three strange little birds 
who seem almost at home amid the snow and the cold. They are 
bramblings, travelleis from over the sea; they have come with 
the fieldfares and redwings ın search of less severe weather than 
they have had at home. The storm seems to have biought with ıt 
laige flocks of the latter birds, as their calls can be heard as they 
pass overhead, flying steadily fiom east to west. Theie are othe: 
new arrivals, laige flocks of pigeons alight in the wood and come 
to the pheasant feed with the natives, and from their behaviour 
one might judge they are saying, ‘‘ What? Call this bad 
weather? Why, it’s nothing to what we are accustomed to. 
You’ve plenty to eat, too; look at the berites on the bushes ” 
So they feast on the ivy berries and enjoy themselves hugely. 

In the meantime the other birds linger round the feeding-place, 
and a rat who lives in the little stack peeps out at them from his 
snug hole, but quickly pops back again when he hears a distant 
sound. It is the keeper plodding through the snow, and as the 
different creatures heat him they take flight. The pigeons rise 
with clappings of their wings, but the small birds only fly up 
into the bushes, while the two or three pheasants that were waiting 
around 1un away to a little distance. The man has a broom in 
his hands, with which he sweeps away the snow for a space of 
twenty yards along the path, and then throws down handfuls of 
wheat on the bare, black earth. He has hardly disappeared again 
before the pheasants come tunning out, and begin to pick up the 
grain; the rat comes out from his hole and takes long jumps 
across the snow until he reaches the baie space, where, picking up 
a piece of wheat, he sits up on his hind legs and eats 1t—it seems 
to him much better than the musty grain fiom the heap of rakings. 
The finches drop down from the bushes accompanied by two or 
three great tits, the pigeons fly quietly back, and the throng 1s 
soon engaged in an eager feast. In a short time the space is bare 
of every scrap of corn, keen eyes can find no more, though the 
pheasants scratch over the loose soil in the hope of turning up one 
more grain. By twos and threes the birds depait, some in this 
direction, some ın that, but all with a common obyect—namely, 
water. But disappointment awaits them; the chaffinches have 
flown down to a round pool at the edge of the wood, only to find 
it covered with ice. Certainly ıt is only a thin coating; but the 


* This 1s a description of pre War days, when pheasant feeding was still permitted 
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poor little birds twitter hopelessly as they hop about on the hard 
mud, the pigeons went to the stream to dunk, and though the 
middle of the swift stream 15 1ushing open water, the sides are 
fringed with ice, each bouldei, too, 1s surrounded with a margin 
of white, unsafe stuff, and the birds find it impossible to get at the 
water. Still thirsty, they fly back into the trees. There ıs, 
however, one spot wheie the ground is yet moist, and the wate: 
wells up unfrozen It 1s a spring bubbling up at the head of a 
deep, hemmed-in dingle. The sides iise steeply, the dark rocks 
shutting out the light on eithe: side, ihe trees, leaning over, meet 
and mingle their branches; but it ıs warme in this gloomy ravine 
than elsewhere, though the icicles hang down its sides fantastic- 
ally The birds know of this spot, and hithe: they make their way, 
confident that nothing but the severest frost will seal the bubbliag 
water. The ferns that drape the little basin are glazed with ice, 
of which a long tongue hangs from each tip; but the pigeon 1s able 
to plunge its bill into unfrozen wate: and drink long and deeply. 
The chaffinches and the greenfinches come, too, but they drink 
afte: the manner of a barndoor hen, raising their heads and letting 
each drop ef liquid run down their throats. All sorts of creatures 
visit the spot between daybreak and nightfall, even a rabbit takes 
a few sips, for it, like other animals, must drink, especially afte: 
gnawing the bark from the young ash trees and nut bushes, baik 
being dry and thusty food, but better than nothing at all when 
the grass 1s covered up. 

Some of the rabbits, young ones that have never seen snow 
befoie, peep out of them holes, only to draw back, frightened by 
the strange, cold, white world outside; but the shoit day 1s soon 
neaiing its close, the afternoon bitngs pangs of hunger to im- 
piove their courage, and when the grey twilight creeps once more 
into the strangely quiet and changed woods, they follow the 
example of theu elders and hop forth. At first they take 
tremendous jumps, so as to get ove: as much of this weird stuf 
as it ıs possible to at one hop; but it does not take long for them 
to get accustomed to changed conditions, and soon they are 
scratching holes in ıt to reach the grass beneath, or else biting the 
bark off fallen branches and young trees. 

The small mice are the creatures least tioubled by the change. 
They drive tunnels thiough the snow ın search of hidden treasure, 
or else hop about on top, leaving queer little tracks on the soft 
surface. Indeed, the snow, which twelve hours before was one 
unbroken spotless sheet, now bears countless marks, marks that 
to the practised eye tell the tale of every cieatuie that has passed. 
They have all left their signatures plainly written , some ate three- 
toed marks, the tracks of the pheasants; then theie is a netwoik 
of rabbit tracks, peculiar trails easily distinguished fiom those of 
other animals, though the mice leave tiny wee ones somewhat 
similar in shape .\nd so with all the different animals and birds, 
each one has left a trail differing ın some respect from that of its 
fellow. 
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The twilight time approaches, and the snow-muffled wood 
becomes each moment more dim and mysterious; but, even as the 
night creatures begin to bestir themselves, a change seems to 
creep over the spirit of the whole—it ıs as if the spell of silence 
weie removed. A breeze comes rustling through the bent, snow- 
laden branches of the trees, sending then burdens tumbling to 
the ground, whtle as the moon peeps out fiom a cloudy sky the 
brown owls commence hooting, making the echoes ring with their 
ciues. The fox calls to his mate with his shoit, barking cry, the 
rabbits hop heie and there, and the hare gallops off to her feeding 
giounds. The breeze blows still harder, and the branches, relieved 
fiom their burdens, spring up to ‘return to their usual positions 
and sway backwaids and forwards in fieedom There ıs a feeling 
of warmth ın this wind; at least, ıt ıs warmth and life compaired 
with the dead cold of the past day, and when a drip, drip, drip, 
is heard we know why all the creatures were calling so joyfully and 
galloping about so freely. A thaw has come, and the snow will 
soon be gone again! 
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THE PEACE MAKERS, 


“7 JHETHER the Rev Phillip Battle, D.D., Recto: of Wilt- 
water, or the Rev. George Oldham, M.A., Rector of Little 
Greenmore, was the more admirable man was a topic that 

from time to time disturbed the qutetude of afternoon tea in 
a considerable district. The discussion recalled the Roman priest 
who, in hig discourses on particular Saint’s Days, habitually 
depreciated the other saints in his earnest endeavour to give 
adequate laudation to the Saint of the Day. On St Peter’s Day, 
St. Paul became a noisy demagogue ın comparison with the 
founder of the Roman Church. On St. Paul’s Day, the reverend 
father recalled with sadness the shortcomings of the Apostle who 
sat in the kitchen. So it was with Dr. Battle and Mr Oldham in 
the cosy fireside discussion of these two entirely admirable scholars. 
During the absence of Mr. Oldham on chaplain service ın Syria his 
praise was ın all mouths. ‘‘ Who could have thought that he could 
have done ıt, my dear,” said the doctor’s wife to Miss Grain, the 
headmustress of the Wiltwater School, “‘ and at his age too.” ‘‘ He 
is not so very old, and for the matter of that,” said Miss Grain, 
“ I could hardly have imagined his doing anything else. The sur- 
prise to me has been that Dr. Battle with all his fine preaching 
should have stayed at home.” ‘‘ My dear,” said Mrs. Sythe, 
“you astonish me It 1s true that Dr. Battle has a little weakness 
for his fireside——,”’ ‘‘ and old port,” said Miss Grain, with the 
acidity of a Normandy claret—‘‘ and, perhaps as you say, a little 
unkindly, don’t you think, Miss Grain, old port.” ‘‘ Perhaps it 
was a little unjust,” interjected Miss Grain—‘‘ but still,’ went on 
Mrs. Sythe, without heeding the interruption, ‘‘a most excellent 
man. You will admit that he ıs a little old for foreign service ” 
“ Yes, I will admit that.” ‘‘ Perhaps you do not know,” said Mrs. 
Sythe, toying with the chain of her watch, after drinking a small 
cup of treasured China tea out of a piece of porcelain that would 
gladden any collector's heart, ‘‘ perhaps you do not know 
that Dr. Battle has been in France, not as a chaplain; that, of 
course, was out of the question, though he did, in fact, take one 
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service, a most wmpressive service I am given to undeistand, in 
which (I should not like the fact repeated, Miss Grain) he quoted 
from the original Greek a passage in which Irenæus, the 
rector thinks from the style at was he, refers to the 
missionary activities of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne.” 
“ Indeed,” said Miss Grain, who detested the Rector’s quotations. 
“ That 1s so. The commanding officer, I am told by a cousin of 
my husband’s who was there and 1s now home on short leave, was 
most umpressed. However, Dr. Battle, whose learning, at any 
rate, I am sure you will not contest, Miss Grain, went for a very 
different purpose. Those poor young subalterns, who ought to be 
at school or college, are losing all the little they ever knew ın the 
way of book learning in France.” ‘‘ A good thing, too,” said Miss 
Grain. “If you only knew, Mrs, Sythe, yes, I will have some tea, 
and, rations or no rations, I really cannot resist this butter’? ( our 
own butter,” said Mrs. Sythe), ‘‘1f you only realised the really 
disastrous methods of teaching that now obtain in boys’ schools 
you would agree with me when I say, and say again, ‘a good thing 
too.’ ? “ Well, however that may be, Miss Grain—yes, plain choco- 
lates are a real comfort at this tıme, my husband says that there 
are fats in them—the Rector went out to organise a university behind 
the lines. He 1s a great university man, and he spent @ fortnight, 
and left the whole thing finished on paper, and came back quite 
cheered. He told me himself that the amount of meat——’’ 
“ Now, Mrs. Sythe, I wish to hear no more on the subject of food. 
The food question, like the poor, 1s ever with us, and I have neither 
tıme nor patience for either, except as necessary interruptions to my 
school work’? ‘‘ But, my dear, you must listen to the latest news 
of the Rector. In my humble opinion he ıs as great a hero as Mr. 
Oldham. You know what a terrible time the Grammar School has 
been going through with all its most brilliant masters called up. 
Well, the elderly substitutes were, on the whole, unsatisfactory 

One, indeed—I should not like ıt to go any farther—drank, one was 
suspected by the porter to be a German spy, while several others 
held the most extraordinary views on dependent sentences. They 
had not got the Oxford note; they were, I suspect, Cambridge men. 
The Rector was very troubled, and he has now become—yust 
imagine 1t'—has become the sixth form master. A triumph I call 
it. It makes me think of the days when men rushed to Greek, I 
was only reading about it yesterday in my commonplace book that 
I used to keep, when men rushed to Greek in the days of Erasmus.” 
“ That was at Cambridge,’’ said Miss Grain, drily. She had been 
at Newnham. ‘‘Poor boys. I expect he lectures on Greek 
accents, and goes to sleep after lunch.” ‘‘ Really, Miss Grain, 
you have no right to speak of the Rector in such a fashion. He 
was my father’s oldest friend, and I met my husband first at the 
Rectory.’ ‘‘ Indeed,” said Miss Grain. “‘ It 1s later than I thought. 
I must get back. I hear that Mı. Oldham has retuined, and not 
in the best of health, poor man. He, indeed, has given up some- 
thing in order to serve. My complaint is not only that Dr. Battle 
has given up nothing ” (Miss Grain waved her well-gloved hand ın 
a fashion that signified something), “ not even his port, but that he 
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has positively used the war in order to spread his pernicious 
enthusiasm for the classics. The classics, no doubt, have a place 
in peace time, but in war time give me the Sword, the Spade, and 
the Bible-’? with which fiery exordium Miss Grain departed, and 
Mrs. Sythe sat her down and wept. A friendship of twenty years 
seemed shattered to ıts foundations. 

When Dr. Battle heard that his oldfriend and pupil, Mr. Oldham, 
was back, he chose the very next Saturday forenoon (the school did 
not meet on Saturdays) to mount his horse, and 11de across the 
snow-clad mooi to greet the ex-Army chaplain. He went with a 
certain amount of merriment ın his heart, partly because the good 
Oldham, as he called him, was safely back, and partly because he 
had heard from his daughters and, indeed, from the headmaster’s 
wife, the story of the rift in the apparently unbreakable firendship 
of the schoolmustress and the doctor’s wife. He determined to cheer 
up Mr. Oldham with the story, and, as he rode over the moor in the 
brisk February air, he chuckled repeatedly to himself at this strange 
quarrel over two clergymen, one of whom verged on eighty and the 
other, past middle-age, a man who really loved nothing ın the way 
of humanity so much or so intensely as the books of scholars dead 
and gone. 

Soon heewas wringing Mr. Oldham’s hand, and was seated in 
the warm, comfortable study awaiting the call to the midday meal. 
‘“ Well, Oldham, my boy,” said the Rector of Wiultwater, “ for an 
invalided chaplain you look remarkably well. The adventure has 
awakened you, turned you out of your shell of books, your heritage 
vf dead authors into a living world Why have you come back? 
We didn’t want you. We were getting on very well without you, 
and you have been the hero of the village ever since you left.” “The 
old gentleman as he said this got up and smote Mr. Oldham on 
the shoulder, and burst out laughing. Then he told him, with all 
the additions that had already adhered to the event, of the quarrel 
between Mrs. Sythe and Miss Grain. ‘‘ You will have to marry 
her, my dear fellow, you will have to marry her. You will have 
to give up your books and your donkey, and all that 1s yours and 
marry Miss Grain, endow her with the lot. But why did you come 
back?” “ Too old for the job,” said Mr. Oldham, when he had 
wiped away the tears of laughter from his eyes, “too old. But I 
have seen much, learnt much, and have got a new faith, a new hope 
into me. We have been on the wrong lines, Dr Battle, all the 
while’? “ Yes, I have known that for a long tıme,” said Dr. 
Battle. “Mr. Miles taught me that long ago. The Kıkuyu con- 
troversy finished me But, after all, perhaps ıt wasn’t either Miles 
or East Africa. I think it 1s history and the Greek that Miss 
Grain despises, perhaps Thucydides himself read in the light of 
this war. Peace 1s what we want. I don’t mean peace with the 
Germans, we’ve got to win that, and win it we shall, but peace 
from within. The Churches have been War-makers too long; they 
must begin to be Peace-makers. The history of the world 1s the 
history of the Wars of Religion. People say that modern wars 
are economic wars, and that the new Democracy will for that reason 
be more warlike than the old Aristocracy. Don’t you believe a 
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word of it. Economics are built on religion. If religion were a 
live thing there would be no economic wars, no struggle between 
nation and nation, no talk of the survival of the fittest. If 
economics were shot through with religion, we should all be 
different. Let us,” said Dr. Battle, as a bell rang, “‘let us be 
peacemakers,” ‘‘ Let us indeed,’’ said Mr. Oldham, “ but first let 
us have lunch, and see how to make peace between Miss Grain and 
Mrs. Sythe.” ` 

“ A bottle of port such as this,” said Dı. Battle, “1s, in my 
opinion, allowable on a Saturday afternoon on such an occasion as 
this. The wine is almost as old as you, Oldham, and almost as 
good. I understand that Miss Grain’s chief complaint against me 
1s that I drink port. Now, ın fact, I drink very little port. Sythe 
sees to that, but when I do drink it I drink good port, and so, 
appatently, do you.” ‘“‘ Very rarely,” said Mr. Oldham, with a 
sigh, “and for the same reason.” “ Well,” said Dr. Battle, “I 
propose that you shall on one occasion drink port again. My wife 
has asked Miss Grain and Dr. and Mrs. Sythe to dinner next 
Saturday. She has also asked you and the head of the school 
where I teach Greek and Latin, and his wife. I propose that you 
shall praise the classics, shall drink port, discuss Greek accents, and 
dwell on the way in which you promoted the study of Thticydides in 
Syria.” “TI will do all this for the sake of peace,” said Mr. Old- 
ham, ‘‘ and, what 1s more to the point, I will get the whole subject 
up before Saturday.” “I have no doubt of the result,” said Dr. 
Battle, and the event proved that he was ght ‘‘ But I wish we 
could solve the larger issue as easily Just think what ıt would 
mean. Miss Grain complains of the Greek and Latin quota- 
tions ın my sermons, and, apparently, thinks that I do not know 
that my country audience know no classics. But, my dear Oldham, 
1f you weve to listen to my excellent discourses, you would recognise 
that there are two sermons in each one for the people, and one for, 
of all people, myself. If I did not_set before myself the 1deal—I 
never, of course, reach it—of a great sermon revealing all that is 
best ın myself, I should be an abject failure in my work here. But 
I do also give in the sermon, ın simplest form fo: the moor folk, all 
the ideas that have a larger scope for another audience. 

Now I only mention this as it has a wider application 
in this question of peace-making. The Churches, while 
attending to their local affairs and interests, must have also 
generalised ideals that have the widest scope and the most 
Catholic outlook. It 1s in that Catholic outlook, that outlook 
on the sum total of human aspiration, where there 1s no 
distinction of persons, that I look for peace. I find the Church of 
England as parochial 1n its outlook as the Church of Rome, though 
both claim to be Catholic; and the same ıs true of the Protestant 
Nonconforming churches. It 1s particularly true of the little sects 
that abound ın this wide and noble countryside. Provincialism, 
parochialism, narrow householdism abound in churches and sects 
alike If the snowy circle on the top of the moor were Heaven and 
the abode of the blessed, I could understand each man making for 
his own particular little path to reach the goal But, ın fact, the 
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gaining of Heaven is a tremendous business for individuals and 
nations alike. We need—are you sure that I am not boring you to 
death my dear fellow, but there you have twenty years betore you, 
and I want you to carry on my thoughts—we need to use all the 
terrible experiences of the past, all the organisation of the present, 
all the principles of righteousness, all the idealism of the great men 
and women whose thoughts adorn these shelves, we need ıt all to 
secure that great and complete outfit for a vast adventure, which 
alone can secure its goal—the goal of personal immortality and 
peace and righteousness—if men are solidly united lıke one great 
army marching in unconquerable determination. Yet, what do we 
sce? Limited views on every side, and often limited ın particular 
churches to the limited material interests of the churches. We see 
reflected ın innumeiable organisations the passions, the narrowness, 
and even the foolishnesses of particular dominating men and 
women, and we see those idiosyncracies adopted into a religious 
tradition and made the corner-stone of a new sect. That, after all, 
is not Christianity, and from the point of view of human progress 
1s not common sense. No, I know what you are going to say, that 
each generation must add to the deposit of tradition, and leave the 
Church stronger that 19 so, if ıt 1s part of a true tradition, 1f it 1s 
along the lines of true advance But, unhappily, ıt ıs not so ın the 
vast bulk of cases. On the one hand Bossuet was perfectly right 
when he attacked Protestantism on the ground that ıt led to infinite 
variations in faith. On the other hand, Newman, in his abject fear 
of losing his faith, the one great pearl which he had sold all to 
buy, was perfectly wrong and narrow when he gave up his soul 
to the cribbed cabin of Romanism. For what, after all, ıs the goal 
of Christianity and of human life? It certainly is not here. Let us 
make the life we live as highly organised, as beautiful, as helpful, 
as happy, as we may, we cannot transcend tts physical limitations. 
I can conceive of nothing more terrible than human life at the 
height of social organisation, with all that intellectual and physical 
achievement can secure in the way of material comfort, if there 1s 
nothing else within the grasp of the personality. I believe that a 
few years of such perfection would beget such despair that the 
human race would deliberately seek extinction. The processes of 
earthly perfection are only of use as opening the way towards a 
higher goal, and that higher goal can only be thrown open by the 
unity of spiritual effort. From this point of view the differences of 
the Churches on matters of organisation are immatertal. These aie 
reconciled in the new outlook. Even doctrinal differences on, for 
instance, such fundamental questions as the nature of the Sacra- 
ments are secondary to the great issue of all. Thomas à Kempis 
himself made that perfectly clear by the order ın which he placed the 
books of his great treatise. To him the Sacrament of Communion 
was, after all, machinery of access. It 1s access we need; access for 
our personalities to the very arcana of God. How can we get that, 
how can we, who can only penetrate the outer mysteries of nature 
by the most intense joint efforts of our scientists, how can we reach 
the very heart of things if we are at war, spiritual war, we churches, 
one with another?’ Mr Oldham rubbed his hands with satisfac- 
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tion. ‘‘ You are only saying, sir, what all the men at the front are 
saying in different words. If a vote of the armies were taken to- 
morrow, we should have a new Church and one Church.” “ Well, 
well,” said Dr Battle, ‘‘ let us hope ıt will be so. But I must be 
going. Remember next Saturday. Let us begin by being peace- 
makers at home. Good-bye and God bless you, dear fellow.” 

+ - < %4 h 


On the following Saturday night, as Miss Grain and Mrs. Sythe 
walked home together, Mrs. Sythe said, “ And my husband had 
forbidden both of them to touch port.” ‘‘ Yes, my dear,” said the 
schoolmustress, ‘‘ but I understand that there 1s little alcohol ın these 
old wines, and, say what you will, men are men all the time, quite 
different from women, quite incapable of giving up non-essentials, 
and yet such excellent creatures.” 

J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


— ete 


l REVIEWS. 
CHURCH AND STATE* ., 


When that fine scholar, Di Gwatkin, whose erudition and width 
of knowledge had become a tradition at Cambridge, died on 
November 14th, 1916, he left, completed to the end of the reign of 
Queen Anne, this volume on English Church History, now issued 
after perusal by Dı. Watson. There was little beyond some literal 
corrections for an editor to do, but Dr. Watson rightly draws 
attention to the fact that — 


‘Dr Gwatkin has ignored the revolution ın our ideas of the 
origin of the parish and its priest that has been accomplished by 
the French scholar Imbart de la Tour and the Swiss Ulrich Statz. 
How fully this 1ecent view 1s now accepted appears fiom the fact 
that ıt has received an almost official recognition in the Report 
of the Aichbishops’ Committee on Church and State, 1916. 
Doubtless had he lived to tevise his earlier pages, Dr Gwatkin 
would have made full use of such an addition to our knowledge ” 


Dr. Watson, writing as a specialist, declares of the book as a whole 
that “an informed and intelligent student will find in ıt what, so 
far as I know, has never been published ın England on a scale both 
modest and comprehensive—a survey of our secular and 
“ ecclesiastical development, ın due co-ordination and proportion.’’ 
Dr. Watson adds: ‘‘ It is deeply to be regretted that death has 
deprived us of Dr. Gwatkin’s delineation of the men and the 
events of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It would have 
been impartial and philosophical, and would have inculcated the 
lesson, never more needed than by our own generation, that pro- 
gress ıs divinely ordered to come by change, and that in the lıfe 
of a national church no phase can be final.” Indeed, the long 

* Church and State ın England to the Death of Queen Anne, by Henry Melville 
Gwatkin, D D , late Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Cambridge With a Preface by the Rev E W Watson, D D , Regius Trofessor of 


Ecclesiastical History of the University of Oxford (Longmans, Green and Ca 
iss net) . 
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record of some fifteen hundred years traced by Dr. Gwatkin 1s 
evidence enough of this. The true Church of the present day, said 
Newman, 15 always invisible. Growth and evolution are as much 
the notes of nations and institutions as of individuals We wish 
that Dr. Watson himself would give us, on the same scale as this 
book, the record of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It 
would be an invaluable supplement to this piece of learned and 
patient work. 

Despite the flaw as to 1ecent research pointed out in respect 
to the origin of the parish and the parish priest, Dr. Gwatkin was 
very careful in his research with respect to the early British Church. 
Thus he says that the martyrdom of St. Alban was “‘ more likely 
under Decius than in the time of Diocletian.” Here he represents 
the latest view, which, curiously enough, 1s overlooked ın the 
recent book by an Oxford scholar on the Abbey of St. Alban. His 
reflections on Celtic Christianity are very significant — 


“This Irish Christianity was very unlike the Latin With all 
its passion, 1t was often exquisitely delicate and tender. It was 
mystic and dreamy, and its austcrity was not the asceticism which 
kills the love of God’s creation When Columba came wearily 
home to his death, he stayed to let the old horse caress him 
once more. Anselm or Fiancts might have done as much, but 
hardly another of the Latin saints But the Irish temper wanted 
self-respect and self-control, ıt had nothing of Roman dignity and 
Roman reverence for law and order The Irish Church reflected 
Irish anarchy. We cannot imagine a Latin bishop allowed to 
wander over the country living on his ordination fees, or a Latin 
monastery tuining out monks and tenants and women and all, for a 
pitched battle with the next house of holy men But the Irish 
Mission to the English never sank ito this confusion, for the 
spirit of Ardan kept ıt pure and high for the short time ıt lasted 
Oswald and Aidan vere twin saints, and worked together to make 
Northumbria a Christian land ”’ 


All this 1s true indeed. Irish faith has much to give the world, 
but too often, even to-day, less to give to itself. This mystic 
element in the history of the Church in England 1s very important, 
and 1s indeed not sufficiently dealt with here. The influence of 
men like Hilton and the rest of the group of English mystics who 
were not unrelated to the progress of Lollardy 1s quite worthy of 
estimation, for it was this spiritual element of Lollardy that saved 
the Universities and made the Reformation inevitable. Something 
ot that mystic spirit we owe to the tradition of Celtic Christianity, 
and Wycliffe was perhaps as full of ıt as he was of the Latin spirit 
which founded Dominion on Grace ard Kingship on the Over- 
lordship of God. Both spirits went to strengthen that Constitu- 
tional Government ın the State which has made the continuity of 
English social life through so many centuries and changes possible. 

The Reformation was carried forward by the late English wave 
of the Renaissance. Dr. Gwatkin makes this clear; but he also 
might have made ıt clear that when Greek was revived at Oxford 
and Cambridge it was only a revival, and that the Greek tradition 
of Roger Bacon had not wholly vanished. It has ever been the 
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habit of evolution in this country for a new wave to take up and 
revive an old and dying tradition. So it was with the introduction 
of the New Learning, and not only in the matte: of Greek. This 
fact made our Renaissance more spiiitual than the Renaissance of 
Italy and France, and our Reformation a compromise possessing the 
elements of finality. The spiritual factor in the Englısh Reforma- 
tron was, as Dr. Gwatkin says, ‘‘ the influence of the Bible.” But 
that influence was given a particular and a lasting form by the 
character and the tradition of the scholars who preached ıt, as well 
as of the mystics who Ii ed it ın direct imitation of Christ These 
elements reacted on the political aspect of the Reformation, and 
the relations of Christ and State were permanently affected by that 
religious “enthusiasm” which has always pervaded English 
Christianity, and was destined to become curiously effective and 
_— very unfashionable ın the century that followed the death of 
Queen Anne. When the Protector Somerset linked himself to 
Latimer, he at one and the same moment adopted for the State the 
Catholic tradition and the Lollard fearlessness, which combined 
in the full fruits of the Reformation in the age of Elizabeth. This 
conjoint spirit was specially visible in that State document the 
Book of Common Prayer. “The glory of the Prayer Book 1s its 
lofty tone of piety. . . . The English holds a Stately course, 
instinct alike with dignity and tenderness, and fervour and sobriety. 
That book held the English Church together for three hundred yeais 
and more; and that book ıs Cranmer’s monument.” But it 1s Some- 
thing more than this. It 1s the cutward and visible form of that 
spiritual mingling of Catholicism, Mysticism, and Lollardy which 
represents the Established Church at its highest, and a mingling 
that explains all those mysterious spiritual movements, the Puritan 
- reaction, the Non-juring movement, the Wesley departure, the 
evangelical uprising at Cambridge, the Oxford movement, and 
the new intimations of unity in Protestantism which we hear on all 
sides to-day in the midst of a great war The Prayer Book 1s an 
outward and visible product of the continuous efforts of English 
Christians of all types during the many ages that Dr. Gwatkin 
has so well depicted in these pages The Prayer Book has not yet 
exhausted its work. With but slight modifications, it 1s used in 
many of the variations of British Protestantism throughout the 


world, and may well form the rallying point of a great reunited 
Church. 


HUGO GROTIUS.* 


There have been various rumours of late as to new documents 
throwing light on the life of Hugo Grotius having been found in 
Holland, but this important work dealing with Grotius gives us no 
confirmation of this, and, as Dr. Hamilton Vreeland has carried 
out research work at the University of Leiden, and has had the 


*Hugo Grotius the Father of the \odern Scrence of International Law, by 


Uamalton Vreeland, Jr, LLB, PhD, ot the New York Bar (Oxford Uni ersity 
Press ) 
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assistance of Professors Kalff, van Eysinga, and van Vollenhoven, 
we suppose that hope must be abandoned. This 1s the first work ot 
any magnitude or, indeed merit, exclusively dealing with Grotius, 
and considering the number of scholars in England at the present 
time competent to undertake the task, we are a little tempted, in a 
kindly sense, to grudge Dr. Vreeland his priortty. But, after all, 
the main thing ıs that we have the book, and it comes at a timely 
moment, when men and women are thinking, as perhaps never 
betore, on the re-establishment on a lasting basis of that law of 
nations that Grotius did so much to make possible. 

Hug or Hugo de Groo: was born on April roth, 1583, at Delft. 
He died at Rostock on August 29th, 1645, at the age of sixty-two 
years. He was descended from the ancient Kraeyenburg family in 
the Province of Delft, and the de Groot branch bore the Kraeyen- 
harg arms. Early in the seventeenth century a Frenchman, 
Coinehus Cornets, married at Delft Ermgardt de Groot, whose 
grandfather had settled there in 1485, and whose father held high 
office ın the town from 1491 to his death in 1523. Huis daughter was 
head of this rich house, and insisted on her husband taking her 
name. The son of this marriage was named Hugo Cornelius de 
Groot He proved to be a great scholar, and left on his death in 
1567 two sons, Cornelius and John. Both were scholars of high 
rank. John was the father of the jurist, Hugo Grotius. The boy 
proved to be a genius of the first order. In his eighth year he 
was writing Latin verses of merit, and at the age of eleven was 
entered at the University of Leiden, and at once showed amazing 
gifts. “Nature, indeed, had lavished her gifts upon him, for, 
when sull very voung, he exhibited a soundness of judgment, a 
power of memory, and a boundless energy, which proclaimed him a 
genius.” To him Leiden proved, indeed, a Studim Generale. 
At the age of twenty-two he produced that early masterpiece in 
international law, de jure predae. Long before this his reputa- 
tion was fully made, and his genius was well recognised as far off 
as Paris. Seven years earlier, indeed, he had begun his career in 
statecraft, for he accompanied the great Barneveld to France in 
March, 1598, when-he met King Henry at Angies, who called him 
openly ‘‘ The Miracle of Holland.” The boy declined knighthood 
on the ground that to have accepted would have been a slur on his 
own democracy. The University of Orleans gave him his Doctorate 
of Laws, and on December 13th, 1599, he was admitted as a 
piactising lawyer in Holland, and at once secured work before the 
highest tribunals. 

Dr. Vreeland traces in detail the innumerable accomplishments 
of this gifted youth, and shows us his work as a theologian, poct, 
lawyer, and historian His intellectual power was so tremendous 
that 1t seemed to paralyse the scholars with whom he came into 
contact. Perhaps the best evidence of his intellectual power to-day 
1s the fact that the achievement by which he 1s known to the modern 
world was but a bve-product of his work as a scholar and a thinker. 
The de jure predae (the manuscript of which was only discovered 
in 1864), the de jure Belli ac Pacis (1625), on which his fame as 
a jurist rests, were not the leading works of his life. Yet the 
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influence of his juridical thought has been endless. The fact that 
he was a practising lawyer and understood the human application 
of leading principles gave a direct note to his book, which frankly 
brought into comparatively narrow compass with a direct focus 
most of the learning of Gentilis, Franciscus Victoria, Covarruvias, 
and Vasquius. Dr. Vreeland makes it clear that Grotius knew 
nothing of the Principia Juris of Winkler or any other German 
write1, and borrowed nothing from them. 


‘‘ The masterpiece of Grotius was something more than a mere 
compilation of the thoughts of men who had lived and written 
before him. From the poets, historians, theologians, and jurists 
of all the ages which preceded him, Grotius had taken the best, 
discarded the rest, and had woven, with his great mind, these 
varied teachings into an harmonious whole—a working system 
of International Law ”’ 


The best international lawyers, the best juridical thinkers have 
always been working lawyers with a large knowledge of human 
nature. The blots on the work of Hobbes, Bentham, and Ruskin is 
that the practical and trained legal mind 1s absent. Grotius brought 
his knowledge of the Courts (which he had illustrated in his 
Introduction to the Jurisprudence of Holland) and of statecraft to 
bear on the great international problems of the world. The 
Attorney-General of Holland knew what he was writing about. We 
cannot trace here the moving history of his life, his persecution on 
religious grounds, his trial and imprisonment, his romantic escape 
from prison hidden ın a chest of books, while his devoted wife took 
his place. The story of the escape 1s well told here. Few statesmen 
have had such an amazing experience. But the 1ll-treatment 
Grotius received never turned him against his country. From first 
to last he was the patriot who prayed and strove to secure the 
“freedom, tranquillity, and prosperity of his native land.” To his 
great and serene mind no one could be an international thinker who 
was not, first of all, a nationalist. 


A =- + 


ABDUL HAMID * 


No living Englishman save Su Edwin Pears 1s competent 
to write the life of ‘‘ Abdul the Damned”; for he lived in 
Constantinople before, during, and after the long reign of 
that sinister tyrant. Readers of his autobiography do not need to 
be reminded that he possesses a singularly fair mind, and that he 
is an enemy of invective and superlatives. If, then, he denounces 
the “ Red Sultan ”’ with merciless vigour, we may be sure that 
the castigation ıs richly deserved. The novelty of the book lies, 
not so much ın its record of evil deeds, as in its exposure of the 
legend of Abdul’s ability. In these pages he stands naked before 
us as an ignorant, superstitious, cruel, bungling savage, a curse 
to his country and to the world. 


* Life of Abdul Hamd, by Sir Edwin Pears (Constable 6s ) 
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Abdul’s reign began and ended ın storm; and the narrative opens 
with the familiar story of the Midhat Constitution, the Balkan 
War, and the Berlin Congiess. A short but deeply interesting 
chapter follows on his daily life, which sorely tempts the reviewer 
to quotation. We are presented with a lively picture of the park 
and palace of Yıldız, and of the business and pleasure w hich filled 
his time. ‘He was a lonely man, without friends, for the men 
around him were neither of good social position nor sufficiently 
intelligent to invite friendship. Companionship had now entirely 
ceased between him and his ministers. He did not want to see 
them, nor they him. His very servants avoided meeting him, for 
he had become a terror. He made himself a virtual prisoner in 
his palace, with the door locked from the inside, preferring to do 
his spying by others. He found amusement in carpentry, fret- 
work, and pistol shooting, and he dabbled a little in analytical 
chemistry. He was not a sensual man, his harem being very much 
smaller than that of his immediate predecessors.” 

The two longest chapters are devoted to the internal administla- 
tion and the tieatment of subject races. The former opens with 
an informing sketch of the Bagdad and Hedyjaz railways, and 
passes oif to describe the immense success of the Public Debt 
Department under its Western controllers. In striking con- 
trast 1s the story of the fleet. “ When he commenced his reign, 
his fleet compared favourably even with that of France. The ships 
were fairly up-to-date, and many ot the officers had been trained 
in our navy. The crews had been kept in good training, and 
200 British engineers were engaged at the arsenal in repairing or 
building ships.’ The British workmen were speedily dismussed, 
and the vessels rotted in the Golden Horn till the Greek War of 
1897, when they were unable to get beyond the Dardanelles. 
Abdul’s only useful work for his country was the establishment 
of a medical school at Scutar1. “ Every well-wisher of the people of 
Turkey rejoiced at its erection, and credit must be fairly given to 
him for encouraging 1ts construction.” 

The chapter on the subject races is the most terrible in the 
volume; and over fifty pages are devoted to the supreme tragedy 
of Armenia. The story has often been told, but never with greater 
knowledge or judgment. Sir Edwin lays great stress on the 
responsibility of the ruler. ‘ Kiamil and the best of the Moslems 
disapproved of the massacres. These hideous deeds were done by 
order of the Sultan in spite of his ministers. They were none of 
them strong men, but they did their little best to be humane. 
When we remember his conduct in organising the massacres, 1n 
supporting every outrage committed upon his own subjects, we 
shall not be far wrong in comparing him, as Sir William Ramsay 
has done, with Tamerlane or Nero.’’ He had come to hate the 
very name of Aimenia. ‘‘ He had long since given orders that 
it should never be employed in the newspapers. An Armenian 
who had attended to the clocks at Yıldız for years before his 
accession was peremptorily dismissed by Abdul, who declared that 
he would have no Armemans about his palace.” The story of 
Crete and Macedonia displays the same incurable inability to 
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perceive that chronic misgovernment invariably led to insurrec- 
tion, insurrection to intervention, and intervention to dismember- 
ment of the Empire. 

The closing chapters recount the-drama of the Young Turk 
revolution and of the subsequent dethronement of the tyrant. The 
new era began well with the revival of the Constitution of 1876 
and the abolition of espionage and local passports. Sir Edwin 
has always treated the Young Turks fairly, commending the 
sincerity of their early rule and condemning their later crazy policy 
of Turkification It has been a sad disappointment for him and 
other disinterested friends of the Turkish people; but he refuses 
to join in the fashionable cry that they are worse than the despot 
they overthrew, to whose character the closing chapter 1s devoted. 
“Tt would be pleasant, but it ıs difficult, to find anything to say in 
favour of Abdul Hamid. His most amiable trait was his liking 
for acat. He never forgave a man who had offended him. In 
addition to the Armenian atrocities, he ordered the massacre of 
Arabs in Arabia. He had at least 20,000 of the Yezidis murdered 
to the east of the Tigris He ordered the massacre of Greeks in 
Crete and Epirus. Albanians were ruthlessly slaughtered in 
Europe when they opposed him and the Druses on Mount Lebanon 
In all these cases there was no attempt to redress the grievances 
which had awakened discontent When he was deposed, he had 
finished his life-work. He had degraded Turkey; possibly, he 
had destroyed her.” It 1s a crushing verdict, from which there 
1S no appeal 


G P.G. 


“THE SUNBEAM.” * 


It would be hard to find a more delightful book than Lord 
Brassey’s reminiscences of his adventures and endless joys ın the 
famous Sunbeam and his predecessors. The book comes with 
particular aptness at the present time, when our sea triumphs and sea 
sorrows make us realise all that seamanship of the type that Lord 
Brassey has done so much to promote means to England. Lord 
Brassey claims unhesitatingly that, ‘‘ as far as possible, ıt has been 
the consistent purpose of all the voyages undertaken in the Sunbeam 
to combine the pleasure of yachting with efforts to promote the 
public advantage. The first attempts were directed to the 
reinforcement of the Naval Reserve.” The chapter dealing with 
““ the bit” that Lord Brassey, after sixty years as a yachtsman, did 
during the war on the Sunbeam, proves how entuély the sense of 
public service has dominated and enriched his life. He and Lord 
Avebury, from two very different points of view, have shown the 


* “The Sunbeam,” RY S Voyages and Experiences in many waters, Naval 
Reserves, and other matters by Eail Bressey, GCR, DCL Waith many illus- 
trations (John Murray ars net) 
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world how valuable well-directed weaith in private hands may be. 
In the case of Lord Brassey, the sea was the everlasting lure from 
the schooldays when he sailed The Spray of the Ocean, the days 
when he was on the Clyde ın the Zillah (1855), sailed the Cymba in 
Dublin Bay, and visited Holland, visited the Mediterranean ports 
in the schooner-rigged Albatross, ran to the Baltic (1866) ın the 
Meteor, crossed the Atlantic (1872), after a terrible voyage ın the 
Meteor, and at last, ın 1875, became the.owner of the Sunbeam and. 
a perpetual patroller for thirty-six yearsof the coasts of Scotlandand 
Ireland, ın addition to many a distant sea. Here we have detailed 
accounts of these delightful cruises in home waters, ın those Narrow 
Seas that are so dear to us all, and are to-day the scenes of immortal 
heroism on the part, not only of the Fleet, but of the auxihary 
services that Lord Brassey worked so long for. 

To the yachtsman these descriptions, from the pen of so experi- 
enced a skipper as Lord Brassey, will be full, not only of pleasure, 
but of instruction. The accounts of the cruises off Norway, in the 
Mediterranean, the West Indies, Australia, New Zealand, are full 
of priceless detail, and are breezy even as a yachtsman would have 
them. Perhaps the thing that strikes one most about the book ts 
its ‘‘ authentic’? note, there 1s no book making, there is plenty of 
“log,” ard there 1s much delightful narrative, pictures of famous 
men and famous places, and records of the reading of noble books 
in the quietude of sea life. Not the least delightful picture 1s that of 
Lord Brassey and his grandson on july 18th, 1915, pulling together 
in a six-oared cutter. ‘‘ I took one stroke oar ın a six-oared cutter, 
pulled double-bank. Inigo took the other stroke oar. Thus grand- 
father and grandson sat on the same thwart and swept the seas to- 
gether ina strong wind ° One other quotation must be given from 
the diary, written as the Sunbeam as a hospital ship was lying off 
Valetta on August 24th, 1915 


“ How can we extol sufficiently the gallantiy, the patriotism, the 
courage in the field, and the brave spuit of our brethren from 
beyond the seas? They have been sorely tried in the Dardanelles, 
attacking again and again an enemy strongly entrenched, having 
tremendous advantages of position, and supplied with machine 
guns in unlimited numbers An English doctor told me that he 
had been an eye-witness of an attempt by New Zealanders to storm 
Acht Baba He saw them mown down by machine-gun fire until 
not a man survived ”’ 


The sailor turns from this scene of immortal heroism, and adds: 


“ Attended Benediction, a lovely service The sweet melodies 
chanted by the nuns cariied thoughts far away to dear friends and 
other scenes, and to a kingdom not of this world.” 


The two passages are counterparts of one another. Out of the 
heroism and self-sacrifice of this war there 1s being built up a larger 
scope for human life and a larger hope for the human soul. 
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THE LONG THOUGHTS OF YOUTH.* 


In “ To-morrow and Other Poems,” two subalterns, Mr. James 
Stitt and Mr. Leo Ward, both Oxford men, have brought together 
a series of scholarly and mystic poems, giving the outlook of many 
young men in the services on the future. Canon Scott Holland, in 
his “ Foreword,” writes of this collection ‘‘ Many will find in it a 
spirit of delicate spiritual hope, which will help them to hold on 
through dark days, not unsolaced or forlorn.” Thus 1s indeed the 
case. Inno mere spirit of adventure Mr. Innes Stitt bids the youth 
of our time: 

“Go with swift courage there where many died, 
And found in death wisdom and peace and truth, 
Below the endless stars, below the night ”’ 


In that land of stiuggle and death there are, we are made to feel 
by the very production of these verses, many spiritual compensa- 
fions. Mr. Ward writes. 


“The march is finished, and each wandering world 
Safe in its heaven for the day 15 done, 
And night falls silently. 


Holy 1s night! For the fair ship of sleep 
Is from the hand of God, sent to reveal 
New worlds, and light the darker dream of day ” 


This fine sonnet, worthy of a great literary heredity, 1s fitly supple- 
mented by the lines in memory of the late Mr Wilfrid Ward, the 
father of the author 


‘“‘ There 1s a time : 
When the deep Harmony, the eternal Word, 
The unfallen Wisdom, only love has heard, 
Touches the troubled body, bruised and hard 
With the long fight, yet now set heavenward.”’ 


it 1s strange that youth should even think of such a time; but that 
1s one of the gifts of this war; and the war has also taught us, as 
Mr. Innes Stitt tells us, that we can see even now the star which 
‘measures that time of eternity: 


“ And if along the darkening way 
You march, and draw your feet through clay, 
And yearn for what is ever far, 
Oh! now and here abides your star ” 


It 1s not that this poet does not appreciate, as every healthy mind 
must appreciate, the joys and loveliness of nature. 


‘“ Blank morning beauty, tossing trees, 
Downs, and light shadows moving there, 
Expanse of valley, thyme-filled breeze, 
High rolling clouds, warm, glittering ai ” 


*To-morrow and other Poems, by Innes Stitt, Exhibitioner, Balliol College, 
Oxford, Queen’s Westminster Rifles, and Leo Ward, Christchurch. Oxford 
Worcestershire Regiment, with a foreword by Canon H Scott Holland Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Oxford (Longmans ) i 
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But it 1s all a garment of essential realities where the “‘ Ideal 
You ” 1s being fashioned. In such a spirit a human army becomes 
fit to conquer, ‘‘ready,’? to quote Sir Thomas Browne, “to be 
anything in the knowledge of being ever.” Through such an army 
God can fulfil his purposes, and, as Mr. Ward says: 


“ He shall pour out His glory from above 
Upon the hosts of Faith that He amasseth, 
Armoured with power against the lords of might ” 


J. E. G. De M. 


FROM GALLIPOLI TO BAGHDAD.* 


At the present ume the capture ot Jerusalem has brought back 
vividly to mind the magnificent work done by British troops in 
the Far East, but ın these fast-moving days the public are apt, not 
to forget of course, but to put out of mind the splendour of the 
service rendered in the war and to the Empire in the glorious 
failure at Gallipoli and in the wonderful success at Baghdad. The 
story of Gallipoli has been told from various points of view, but 
we may doubt if ıt has been ever better told than in Dr. Ewing’s 
book which, in the directness and distinction of its narrative, 
brings home to the heart and mind the amazing valour, patience, 
and self-sacrifice of our troops of all ranks. The quiet beginning 
of the book describing the passage to Gallipoli 1s a perhaps uncon- 
sciously artistic opening to a tremendous nariative [lomeric ın its 
record of superhuman deeds The description of the landings on 
the Peninsula set the mind wondering how men could have 
achieved such a feat. In cold blood the landing would have 
seemed, does seem to the reader, 1mpossible. But ıt was planned 
in cold blood, and carried out in the teeth of awful losses and 
suffering by men who knew well what the cost would be. Medical 
service and the chaplains of whom Dr. Ewing was one, did their 
work under circumstances of extreme peril .(n instance may be 
recorded here — 


“ The bombardment was ın full blast Earth and stones weie 
flying, while the song and ciash of the shells were terrifying. But 
once fairly in the midst of ıt, the sense of danger seems to vanish, 
and one’s energies are concentrated on helping the injured The 
RAM C, officers and men alike, showed admirable coolness and 
courage Measures were taken to succour the wounded, and, 1f 
possible, to snatch the dying from their fate One who was 
plainly beyond human help was laid on a stretcher and carried to 
a little hollow near the brink of the precipice, where we thought 
he would be safe from shell and splinters While the officers were 
trying to resuscitate the other, I went down beside the dying lad 


x From Gallipoli to Baghdad By Wiliam Ewing, MA, DD, Chaplain to 
the Forces (Hodder & Stoughton 5s net) 


Ù 
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I had just entered the hollow when a shell passed my ea: and 
burst on a rocky ledge in the face of the cliff, a few yards from 
where I stood It threw up a great mass of earth and stones A 
stone struck me in the chest, but the sting was out of ıt, and no 
hurt was done I kneeled beside the lad, who was now 1m extremus 
A shell burst behind me, and a splinte: struck the stretcher with 
a snap, close to my knee ” 


This bombardment of a hospital by the Turks was unintentional. 
The Turks, on the whole, behaved well, and responded to good 
treatment, such as the protection of the old burying-places. ‘‘ The 
Turkish wounded trusted our fellows absolutely.” The only 
recorded instance of bad treatment had a natural explanation —- 


“In the village of Sidd-al-Bahr ou: dead and wounded had 
been treated with horrible barbarity None of the wounded 
survived Two German officers were caught, who, ıt was found, 
had instigated the fiendish cruelties practised on the dying 
Irishmen They were sent to their account This ıs the only case 
of outrage upon the wounded of which I found indubitable 
evidence on the Peninsula. On the other hand, there were many 
stories that reflected credit on the humanity of the Turks ” 


Dı. Ewing dwells on the high tone of our men and their essential 
religtousness. He tells an excellent story of the man who was 
asked whether a certain chaplain standing at a distance was a 
Church of England chaplain. ‘‘ Oh, sır,” said the man; “we 
don’t have no religions here we all live as brothers.” That 1s the 
spirit which ıs going to reconstruct national religious life after the 
war. Dr. Ewing asks pointedly if we at home— 


“‘are worthy of the chivalrous heroism, the inestimable sacrifice, 
displayed and borne for us? It is for us that our comrades 
endure, and dare, and die If there be anything in us that is tame 
and mean, cowardly o: selfish, surely ıt will be scourged to the 
very death by the thought of what these gallant men have suffered 
that we might live Life purchased at such a price must be life 
ennobled and purified, ready also to make any sacrifice that may 
be demanded by the course of freedom and honour, truth and 
righteousness ” 


That ıs the note struck by this valorous Scottish minister from 
cover to cover of this book. We see here much of the war, much of 
the religious side of the war, much of things endured, of defeats 
that were conquests, of conquests that will change the tides of 
history. Here we have the story of the evacuation of Gallipol, 
“and the curtain fell upon one of the most heroic episodes of all 
history ’’; and so to Mesopotamia, to the Tigris, to Baghdad, where 
the people welcomed the British whose “‘ integrity and high pur- 
pose ” they trust The new Baghdad will mark a turning point 
in the great history of the East, where Right and Law, Happiness 
and Prosperity will become at last the birthright of all the peoples. 
The Great War will indeed give to the East her Magna Charta. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


In ‘‘ The German Terror in I‘rance’’ (Hodder & Stoughton, rs. net), 
Mr. Arnold J Toynbee gives us the continuation of ‘‘ The German 
Terror in Belgium,’’ which we noticed at some length last year Mr 
Toynbee ıs an admirable and judicial compiler of evidence, and the 
numerous photographic illustrations here reproduced help to make moie 
real this teirible indictment, this nightmare of German methods in 
warfare Mr Toynbee’s volume begins at Chapter IV (there were 
three chapters in the account of the destruction of Belgium), with the 
Geiman advance ‘‘ from Liége to the Marne’? We are told that “ the 
massacres at Aerschot, the bombardment of Malines, the devastation 
of the villages between Malines and Louvain, and the sack of the city 
of Louvain itself, were all directly connected’? with the advance on 
Antwerp, and ‘‘ have made ıt notorious above all other German opera- 
tions in the European War’’ But the advance on Antwerp was a 
subsidiary diversion to cover the tremendous and incredibly swift 
advance into France which was thrown back at the Marne The 
outrages committed by the main armies ‘‘in their passage probably 
amounted te a greater sum of crime and suffering than the horrors 
concentrated between the Belgian frontier and Liége, or between the 
Déme: and the Loire ‘‘ We live like God in France,” wrote one of 
von Kluck’s soldiers in his diary on August 17th In the advance 
women and children were used as a screen. ‘‘ The Blonde Beast 1s 
revealing himself,’’ wrote another diarist, proudly. ‘‘The Huns and 
Landsknechts of the Middle Ages could not have beaten it’? The 
admissions in captured German diaries are terrible In the advance 
of the Germans to Mons against the British, an army of women and 
children were pushed in front, and those who refused to maich were 
shot The German troops came along on hands and knees behind the 
women, a fact that probably transcends all other records of cowardly 
devilry The Death’s Head Hussars pursued similar tactics at 
Ramulles It 1s useless here to describe the details of this dreadful 
narrative in which we see the Blonde Beast sacrificing human beings of 
all ages to all fates, robbing, pillaging, and doimg unspeakable things, 
and things so filthy that it ıs difficult to understand how such ideas 
could exist The book is not pleasant reading, but it 1s necessary 
reading, since here we have an author who has a reputation for accu- 
racy to preserse, and has placed on record facts that must not be 
forgotten Sometimes this question of forgetting German atrocities 1s 
raised, sometimes, after the lapse of over thiee years, they aie denied 
But they exist, and have never ceased, as we know from the villages 
taken from the Germans in France in 1917 All these crimes must be 
punished, all these material losses set right in any peace worth having 
To leave such crimes as Mr Toynbee details unpunished is simply to 
tempt the German people to tegard such conduct as justifiable, and to 
repeat ıt in some future war that an inconclusive peace would make 
certain That fact undeilies the uncompromising position adopted by 
President Wilson 


* * * 
We must note the publication of two books on Serbia, the " History 
of Serbia ” (Bell, ros, 6d net), by Captain H, W, V, Temperks, and 
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‘‘ Serbia ” (Willams Norgate, 1s 3d net), by L F Warg, BA 
(T.C., Dublin) To the latter volume, which is issued in the “ Home 
University Library,’’ M Jovan M Jovanovitch, the Serbian Ministe: 
in London, contributes a preface, in which he says ‘‘ When Serbia 
was enlarged after the wars with Tuikey and Bulgaia, she became 
automatically and definitely the point of attraction for all Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes who were anxious to unite ın one independent and frea 
State, where everybody could live a free individual life Thus the 
Serbian struggle for independence attained, as 1t seemed, the last stage, 
and Austria-Hungary decided in the year 1914 definitely to attempt to 
crush Serbia by force of arms, in orde: to open for Germany once and 
for all the way to the Near East, and so fulfil the Pan-German plan of 
a Mittel-Europa (Cential Europe) and Germanic world-domination fiom 
Hamburg to the Persian Gulf’? Mr Waring traces the history of the 
Serbs ın concise fashion from the days when the Southern Slavs drifted 
into the Balkans (but not duect from Asia) in the sixth and seventh 
centuries of ow e1a to the day of the shameful Note that Austria and 
Germany flung at Serbia on July 23rd, 1914 The thrusting back of the 
first Austrian invasion of Serbia was a wonderful business, and gave 
the world a taste of the Serbian quality which was emphasised by the 
contrast with the Austrian soldiery, who committed fearful atrocities 
in their 1etirement, by the direction of the Austrian Goverpment We 
are told, with respect to the official account of these atrocities written 
by Professor Reiss, that ‘‘ there are now about eighty books on atrocities 
perpetrated by the Central Powers, but this 1s described as one of the 
worst documents of its kind ever published’? The second invasion 
was also driven back and Belgrade recaptured The Austrians had 
lost in all 330,000 men and vast stores and maternal of wai But in 
October, 1915, the Austrians and Geimans together at last overwhelmed 
the land, but not before the Serbians had made it possible for the 
French and English to dig themselves in at Salonica Captain 
Temperley’s book 1s much more elaborate, and “ıs the frut of some 
years of travel and study in the Near East” The book ıs a mine of 
history It 1s a companion study to the volume entitled ‘‘ Kaiser 
Joseph and Frederic the Great’ ‘‘In both the object was to draw 
attention to the unpublished sources of British diplomacy at the Record 
Office, which furnish material as rich and important as it 1s neglected ”’ 
Here we have the early history traced with a learned hand We see the 
Slavs emerging ın the sixth century from then home “in the wooded 
and well-watered flats north of the Black Sea and around the Dniester 
and the Bug ” We see the evolution of this great people ‘‘ Disaster 
has sometimes created and has always intensified national feeling in 
Serbia °” So ıt will be to-day when she 1s suffering from the determina- 
tion which became inevitable ın 1go9 to prize ‘‘ national independence 
above every material gain’’ With these valuable books we must 
mention Mr A H E Taylor’s ‘‘ The Future of the Southern Slavs ” 
(T Fisher Unwin, 12s 6d net), in which a new Southern Slav State 
is suggested ‘‘ Not Serbs alone, but Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 
should now at long last, after five centuries of maityrdom gallantly 
borne, enjoy the fruition of the aspiration expressed in S Sava’s 
proverb [c 1,222], cherished all those long years, and enshrined ın 
the four C’s (in the Cyrillic Alphabet), which find a place in the national 
arms of Serbia, ‘Samo Sloga Sihina Spasava ’-—-honour alone is Serb 
salvation, ” 


- 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


Between 1899 and 1914, the Spanish Jesuits published the great 
Monumenta Xavernana on which all biographies of the Saint must 
henceforth be based, and Miss Edith Anne Stewart has performed a 
most useful service in her ‘‘ Life of St. Francis Xavier, Evangelist, 
Explorer, Mystic’’ (Headley Bros., 12s 6d) ‘‘ Since the original 
letters and documents have been printed,” she writes, ‘‘ no popular 
life of the Saint has appeared in England’ But her book ıs scientific 
as well as popular, and may be read with piofit by advanced students 
of history not less than by those in search of edification The noble 
missionary resembles Francis of Assisi in his loving nature and utter 
self-sacrifice , but his travels add an interest that ıs his own The story, 
which ıs admirably told, begins in Navarre, ın the extreme north of 
Spain, and passes rapidly to Paris, where the young student received 
his university education, met another Spaniard, Ignatius Loyola, and 
helped to found the Society of Jesus The scene next shifts to Italy, 
and then to Lisbon, whence, in 1541, at the age of thirty-five, he set 
sail on the voyage to the East, from which he never returned Only 
eleven years of life were left him, but he used them in conveying the 
Gospel to India and Japan In the former the work was hindered by 
the evil living of the Portuguese tiaders and governors, and he preferred 
to labour among the Japanese, of whom his lettes give the earliest 
first-hand repoits He died of fever in 1552, on the eve of a mission 
to China It is a marvellous picture of saintliness and courage, faith 
and love, transcending confessional barriers and revealing in a flash 
the heights to which a soul wholly devoted to God can attain 


7 w 7 


Mis. Creighton’s “Life and Letters of Thomas Hodgkin” (Long- 
mans, 12s 6d), will be 1ead with pleasure by all who knew him, and 
by the far laiger number who owe him a deep debt of gratitude for one 
of the most fascinating works ın historical literature The author of 
“Italy and Her Invaders ” led an outwardly uneventful life, but he 
filled his days with work of many kinds, and combined the exacting 
rôles of a banker and a historian without friction We are presented 
with a charming picture of a singularly lovable personality, rich in 
friendships, equally interested ın politics and religion, scholarship and 
travel, unspotted by the world, combining the attractive simplicity of 
the Quaker with the practical instinct often found in that small but 
important community Mrs Creighton writes with warm sympathy of 
het old friend, whom to know was to love, and no one can tead her 
pages without feeling himself a better man 

? x * 


It 1s delightful to have in one little volume, reprints from that soul- 
refreshing ‘‘ Punch ” of ours, Mi Milford Biair’s “ Herbs of Grace ”’ 
(B. H Blackwell, 1s net) Itis a book to keep under the pillow with 
its scent of lavender, sweet marjoram, thyme, sage, rosemary Here, 
indeed, are the poet’s lavender “true enduring and tende1,’’ and 
majoram for “' your dower-drawer,’’ and ‘‘a slp of sage all dewy-wet,”’ 
sweet wood: uff ““ simple and clear and holy,” and ‘‘ borage for courage,” 
and thyme scented with ‘‘all things growing,” and vervane, dill, and 
St John’s wort, to give us “ saving thoughts of holiness ” Truly 
these are poems from a true poet, and make us think that summer and 
peace aie nigh. 


’ 
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We must welcome the publication of Piofessor J S Mackenzie's 
important work, ‘‘ Elements of Constructive Philosophy’ (George 
Allen & Unwin, 12s 6d net), a volume that 1epresents more than a 
quarter of a century of- steady penetrating thought “My piimary 
object in writing it has been to clear up my own ideas on a number of 
fundamental problems . The problems to which I have given 
most attention aie those that bear upon ethical conceptions, and those 
that are connected with the subject of infinity, especially in its applica- 
tion to time ’’ Professor Mackenzie tells us that his ‘‘ treatment has 
been a good deal influenced by the wiitings of those who are commonly 
referred to as the New Realists ’’ We propose to return to this valuable 
series of essays later, but are anxious, without delay, to announce the 
appearance of the book. 

4 * + 

A very good account of the difficulties in Europe during the-Napoleonic 
Wars 1s given by Mr C H Firth in his little book ‘‘ Then and Now ”’ 
(Macmillan & Co, price 1s) It 1s a comparison between the war with 
Napoleon and the present war He not only gives a vivid description of 
the great battles and of the behaviour of the neutral countries, but tells 
us of the many different Governments fo1med in England during the war 
Mr Firth goes on to say that Napoleon did not want to cut off our food 
supply in the Continental blockade, but ather to close our markets and 
to prevent us selling our manufactures ‘‘ England,’’ say8 Mr Roose- 
velt, “ has in this war reached a height of achievement loftier than that 
which she attained in the struggle with Napoleon, and she has reached 
that height in a far shorter time ” 

+ + a 

Mr Percy Lubbock has edited the fiagment of the late Mr Henry 
James’s autobiographical reminiscences now published under the title, 
‘The Middle Years ” (Collins, 5s net) ‘‘It was designed to follow 
on ‘Notes of a Son and Brother,’ and to extend to about the same 
length The chapters here printed were dictated during the autumn of 
1914 They were laid aside for other work toward the end of the year, 
and were not revised by the author In dictating ‘ The Middle 
Yeats,’ he used no notes’’ The style and the material of the 
reminiscences are attractive, and form something of a livmg picture of 
the author and of the great English men and women of 1870 

* * w 


We must note the publication of “ Afforestation and the Partially Dıs- 
abled,” by Mr T H Mawson (Grant Richards, 1s ), the ‘‘ first of a 
series of booklets dealing with the treatment of the disabled soldier,” in 
which much practical mateiial will be found for the working out of a 
scheme that ıs of national importance both in respect to the men and the 
productivity of the kingdom We hope that the book will be closely 
studied by those interested in the uggrowth of new “ village ” life and 
the helping of the men who have done so much for England 

* * w 

In ‘‘ Moments of Vision ’’ (Macmillan, 6s net), Mr. Thomas Hardy 
gives us a collection of miscellaneous verses that his admirers will read 
with interest, though the touch of gloom that runs through much of 
Mr Hardy’s work is not likely to be, and, ın fact, is not, absent from 
such poems. The fact, however, makes (as in ‘‘I travel as a phantom 
now ’’) cosmic gloominess part and parcel of a chiaroscuro effect 
Among the poems that will be loved are ‘‘ The Oxen,” the beasts 


~ kneeling at the break of Christmas Day, and among those that will be 


avoided ıs ‘‘ The Tresses ” Old women do not feel like that 











The Regulations issued by the Government restricting 
the supply of paper make it necessary slightly to reduce 
the number ef pages in the “Contemporary Review.” 
By closer printing the Editors intend to provide precisely 
the same amount of matter as in the past. 

Readers are requested to place their orders with a 
bookseller or newsagent, as otherwise it is impossible to 
guarantee a sufficient supply. 





THE GREATEST REFORM ACT, 


J~ the evening of Wednesday, February 6th, the Royal assent was 
given to the Representation of the People Act, 1918, after the 
Bill had undergone a process of battledore and shuttlecock 
between the two Houses of Parliament probably unprecedented ın 
the history of this country. 

The Commons had sent the Bull up to the Lords on December 7th, 
1917, and the Upper House having devoted seventeen days to 1ts 
consideratson returned ıt on January 3oth, 1918, with eighty-seven 
pages of amendments. Amongst these amendments was a proposal 
to substitute for the old system of single-member constituencies, 
each electing one member, a new system of large constituencies 
returning several members by the method of the single transferable 
vote. This system, known as Proportional Representation, had 
been rejected in the House of Commons by large majorities on 
three occasions, and thus the introduction of it by the Lords 
threatened to raise a serious conflict. 

The consideration of the Lords amendments occupied the House 
of Commons from January 3oth until Friday, February 1st, and 
the Commons, by a vote of 225 to 115, once more refused Propor- 
tional Representation. It was necessary for financial reasons to 
bring the Session to a close within the next few days, and the 
House of Lords therefore met on the following Monday and 
amended their first proposal by limiting the application of Propor- 
tional Representation to Parliamentary boroughs returning three 
or more members. This amendment came to the Commons on 
Tuesday, and was again rejected by 240 votes to 143. The Bull was 
returned to the Lords, who met at half-past twoon Wednesday, and, 
being still obdurate in their attitude, they inserted in the Billa new 
clause to the effect that Commissioners should be appointed to 
prepare a scheme under which about 100 members are to be elected 
on the principle of Proportional Representation in certain town 
and country areas which are to be combined into single con- 
stituencies returning from three to seven members. This scheme 
is to require the approval of both Houses of Parliament before 
becoming effective. To this proposal Lord Curzon consented on 
behalf of the Government, and accordingly, when the Bill came 
down to the Commons at 5 p.m. on the same day, the Home 
Secretary moved to agree with the Lords’ amendment, and, as the 
Government Whips were put on, the amendment was accepted by 
226 votes to 116. Thus, all, outstanding differences between the 
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two Houses having been disposed of, the Bull was submitted to the 
King and received the Royal Assent by Commission at eight 
o’clock 1n the same evening. 

Some people may ask why it was that a Conservative body like 
the Lords should wish to introduce a scheme so novel and untried 
as that of Proportional Representation, and should have insisted 
on their view at the risk of a constitutional ciisis. The answer 1s 
that the mayority of the Peers have viewed this Bill with great 
dishke. It 1s a measure enfranchising an enormous number of new 
voters, and many of the Peers still consider the extension of 
democracy as a danger to the country. The adoption of Propor- 
tional Repiesentation 1s supposed to ensure that the minority shall 
always command a certain measure of representation ın the House 
of Commons, and thus tend to prevent any great wave of populai 
feeling from having excessive effect upon Parliament. Proportional 
Representation was really put forward by the House of Lords as a 
protection against the people. It 1s, however, only right to say that 
whilst the majority of the Peers adopted this view the Conservative 
Party ın the House of Commons do not appear to have entertained 
similar fears. Even when the Lords’ amendment came before the 
Commons, three out of every five Unionist members voted to 
disagree with the Lords on Proportional Representation, and, 
further, ıt ıs cleai that, if any considerable portion of the Unionist 
Party had objected to the extension of the franchise, the present 
Act would not only have failed to pass through the Commons, but 
probably would never have emerged from the Speaker’s Conference. 
The bedrock on which the new Act rests 1s the willingness of all 
parties in the House of Commons to recognise that the day has 
arrived when democracy has to be accepted to its fullest extent 
There may be difference of degree in the warmth of its welcome. 
Some of us believe firmly that ıt will open out a new era of progress 
and prosperity to mankind, ruled by itself and free to work out its 
own destiny. Others may doubt whether it will furnish a more 
efficient administration or secure greater individual liberty than 
autocratic and oligarchic governments of the past. But the great 
majority of Members of Parliament who have been through the 
rough and tumble of popular election, have fought for the principles 
they hold dear, and have won through or lost as the case may be, 
have no fear of appealing to the whole body of their fellow-citizens 
and accepting the voice of the people as the final arbiter on all 
political issues. 

This, as I say, ıs the bedrock of the Speaker’s Conference and 
of the new Reform Act So far as regards the male population the 
Act is one of universal suffrage. Short of inventing a system by 
which every person could carry in his pocket an electoral diploma 
enabling him to vote at an election in any constituency he likes, 
it would be difficult to find a wider method of enfianchising men 
than that contained ın the new Act. The qualification by which 
ninety-nine out of every hundred men will be entitled to vote in 
a constituency will be residence in premises ın that constituency 
during six months. There ts no question as to the value of the 
premises or the kind of house. It 1s possible that the courts may 
hold that a gipsy van or a cliff cave does not come within the 
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definition of premises, but, speaking generally, every abode to 
which a man regularly retraces his steps at eventide will confe 
upon him full citizenship. For instance, the occupant of a suite of 
rooms in the Ritz Hotel can for the first tıme become an elector ın 
Westminster; as also may the man in Stepney who sleeps 
regularly in a cubicle of a Rowton Lodging House. Moreover, 
the six months’ residence need not be ın the same place. If a man 
has moved from one house to another during the half-year, his 
successive occupation of different dwellings will count as if it had 
been continuous, and this even 1f he has moved from another 
constituency, provided that the two constituencies are in proximity 
to one another. For example, every man over twenty-one years of 
age who ıs ın Marylebone on July 15th, and can show that, during 
the last six months, he has been living anywhere within the 
counties of London, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, or Essex, will be 
entitled to be put on the register of Parliamentary electors for 
Marylebone and to vote at any election in Marylebone which 
occurs in the following six months. Thus the Act gives what is 
practically adult manhood suffrage, and sweeps away all the 
obstacles by which hitherto thousands of men, thoroughly qualified 
for the vote, were deprived of ıt through some temporary loss of 
qualification or other technical defect. 

Residence will be the main qualification, but two other qualifica- 
tions have been allowed. When agreeing to universal manhood 
suffrage the Conservatives stipulated that inasmuch as this would 
tend to submerge the more wealthy and the more educated classes, 
special consideration should be given to these less numerous but 
not less important sections of the community. It was proposed 
to retain the University vote and to allow a ‘‘ten pound 
business occupation vote” ın respect of premises occupied 
and used for business purposes by the elector. This meant that 
certain indrviduals were to have more than one vote. In other 
words, the advocates of the time-honoured principle, ‘‘ One man, 
one vote,” were asked to give up something very precious to them. 
If this were to be assented to it could only be on definite terms— 
viz., that in no case should a man exercise more than two votes, and 
that the thiee franchises now suggested should take the place of all 
existing franchises. The 600.000 freehold electors ın the counties 
and the 60,000 freemen in the boroughs must go by the hoard. 
These people should have their votes as residents, and if they were 
in business or had graduated at a University they might record 
one more vote, but the old-fashioned pluralist who rejoiced ın his 
power to vote six or seven times at a General Election was to be 
shorn of his privilege and made to stand ın his place ın the general 
queue of Parliamentary electors. 

With regard to the University vote this franchise has lived a long 
but a constantly threatened life. At one time a movement was 
once on foot to abolish the University seats, and the Government 
Bull of 1912 proposed to do this. One of the terms of compromise 
reached by the Speaker’s Conference is the retention of the 
University constituencies—and, indeed, the addition of new 
Provincial Universities to the list. On the other hand, the 
electorate ıs to be reformed by placing on the register the name of 
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every person who has obtained a degree. By this means ın the case 
of Oxford and Cambridge, for example, the electorate will be 
extended from some 7,000 Masters of Art to an unknown number 
of graduates of all kinds. This will democratise these rather hide- 
bound constituencies, and open their representation in future to 
members of other than one political party. Also, the principle of 
Proportional Representation 1s to apply to the voting for University 
members, and thus the door will be opened to a representative of the 
minority of the electors as well as of the majority. 

Thus, agreement was ultimately arrived at as to the basis whereon 
to build a complete measure of Parliamentary reform, and the 
Representation of the People Act may be fairly described as 
complete, inasmuch as ıt deals with all the important points of 
electoral law which have agitated the minds of political reformers 
duiing the past fifty years. Let me take, first, some changes of 
minor importance. - 

It was agreed by the Speaker’s Conference, and notwithstanding 
considerable opposition Parliament enacted, that at a General 
Election all polls shall be held on one day. This provision has put 
an end to the constant complaint that the fixing of the polling days 
by Returning Officers was unfair to one party or the other, and 
tended to influence one election by the knowledge of the results in 
another. Successive polling days also gave opportunity for plural 
voting and for interference by outside workers which often caused 
dissatisfaction. Further, the interruption of business due to the 
elections being spun out over several days was serious. For these 
reasons ıt ıs a matter for congratulation that the Act has now put 
an end to an antiquated system which, in fact, had not many 
defenders. 

The Act contains a provision entitling candidates to use for the 
purpose of public meetings any public elementary school ın receipt 
of a Parliamentary grant that 1s situated within the constituency 
for which he is standing for election. This again will remove 
a good deal of heart-burning caused by narrow-mindedness and 
local political antipathies. 

Another useful reform 1s the alteration of the scale of election 
expenses. It has long been felt that the maximum allowed by law 
was far higher than the necessity of the case required, and that this 
gave undue advantage to rich candidates. In a constituency of 
10,000 electors, the maximum that might be expended outside the 
Returning Officer’s fees was, in a county, about £1,100, and in a 
borough about £600. Inasmuch as under the extended franchise 
such a constituency will in future contain some 20,000 electors, and 
the maximum would be £1,700 ın counties and £900 ın boroughs, 
it became evident that some reduction must take place. Accordingly 
the Speaker’s Conference recommended that the maximum 
expenditure should be 7d. per elector in counties and sd. in 
boroughs, which figures work out in a constituency of 20,000 
electors at about 4600 1n counties and £400 ın boroughs. A small 
addition 1s permitted for the agent’s fee. At the same time the Act 
allows one free postage to every candidate and puts the Returning 
Officer’s expenditure upon public funds, and not, as hitherto, upon 
the candidates. As these two provisions may encourage the 
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multiplication of candidates, it ıs enacted that every person 
offering himself for election must deposit £150, which will be 
forfeited 1f he does not obtain one-eighth of the votes recorded. 
There 1s a further enactment making ıt illegal for any person other 
than the candidate’s agent to incur expenditure on his behalf, and 
it 1s hoped that this may put a stop to the practice of outside 
agencies flooding constituencies with advertisements, &c., for which 
neither candidate ıs answerable. 

The Act has revised the whole system of registration of electors. 
The register 1s to be made up twice a year instead of once a year 
as hitherto. The Town Clerks and the Clerks of the County 
Councils are made responsible for the completeness of the register, 
and if any officer neglects his duty the Local Government Board 
have power to give general or special directions to ensure that the 
names of all who are entitled to be electors shall be properly 
registered. The revising barrister is abolished, and the Town 
Clerk will hear and decide upon original clarms and objections. 
An appeal will, however, lie to the County Court, and provision 
is made whereby assistant judges may be appointed temporarily 
when needed for hearing such appeals. It 1s anticipated that the 
alterations in the conditions which entitle a man to be registered 
will so simplify the process of registration as to render it possible 
for the Town Clerk to deal satisfactorily with the greater number 
of cases that come before him. 

When reforming the Parliamentary franchise 1t was impossible 
to avoid grving consideration to the Local Government elettorate. 
The system under which persons could qualify for voting for local 
authorities varied considerably. For town and county councils (other 
than London) the electorate included only occupiers of land and 
houses. For Parish Councils the register was larger, as 1t included 
all Parliamentary electors in the parish—+.e., ıt admitted the 
lodger and service voters and also owners of land. In London the 
Parish Council system had been made applicable to all local 
elections, and thus ıt had come about that in London and ın all 
country parishes the Local Government electorate was more 
numerous than the Parliamentary. The difference between the two 
electorates was considerable. In London, for instance, the Local 
Government electorate numbered 826,000, whilst there were only 
690,000 Parliamentary electors. It would have been possible to 
reform the Local Government franchise by simply assimilating 1t 
to the new Parliamentary franchise—that ıs to say, by allowing six 
months’ residence as the qualification for both franchises; but there 
were two objections raised to this course First, it was felt by 
many people that whilst ıt was justifiable to give the vote for 
Parliament to every man, on the ground that every man pays taxes 
in one shape or another, it was not so when dealing with local 
government, inasmuch as the cost thereof 1s provided by the rate- 
payers only. It was urged that the electorate for this purpose should 
be the ratepayers and no others. Secondly, the question of women’s 
suffrage arose in this connection. Sex was already no dis- 
qualification for the local franchise, and if ıt were decided that 
residence alone should qualify, thts would result in putting on to 
the Local Government register all the women living in the place, 
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and these would constitute a body of voters largely exceeding in 
number the male electors. These considerations led the Con- 
ference to recommend that the Local Government vote should 
depend on the payment of rates. It was, however, necessary to 
take precautions lest this qualification should be construed as being 
the direct payment of rates. If it were, it would disentitle great 
numbers of people who ın reality contribute to the rates through 
their rent, although they do not send their own cheque to the rate- 
collector. The problem was solved by omitting all reference to 
rates and declaring that the local franchise should be conferred on 
every person who “‘ occupies jointly or severally as owner or tenant 
any land or premises in the area.” A question was raised as to 
whether this would include a lodger, and ıt was settled ın the House 
of Commons that ıt should not mclude the occupier of a furnished 
lodging, but should include a person to whom the landlord lets the 
room in an unfurnished state 

This arrangement had one disadvantage—namely, that ıt limited 
considerably the number of women who could obtain the Local 
Government vote, inasmuch as the term ‘‘ occupier ”? would, as a 
rule, apply only toa husband and would not include the wife. This 
objection was felt so strongly that on the Report Stage, of the Bull 
the Commons agreed to give the vote to the wife as well as to the 
husband, provided she was entitled to exercise the Parliamentary 
vote. Thus for Local Government purposes the female electorate 
will consist of (1) any woman over twenty-one years of age who 
occupies premises in her own right; and (2) the wife of a man who 
so occupies premises provided she 1s over thirty years of age. 

Thus, the passing of this Act has furnished an opportunity of 
complying with demands for electoral reform that during the last 
half century have been continually knocking at the doo: of 
Parliament. 

Of these claims the most insistent and the most clamant has been 
that of the women. This is not the place to describe in detail the 
general movement for enfranchising women, but it may be per- 
muissible to make a short retrospect into the doings of Parliament 
during the last few years. Prior to 1906 female suffrage had had 
but small chance of success in the House of Commons; but at the 
General Election of 1906 a Jarge number of Members of Parliament 
were elected who had declared themselves to be in sympathy with 
the movement, and tts prospects accordingly became brighter. In 
1907, having the good fortune to draw the first place ın the ballot 
for private members’ Bills, I gave notice of a Bill to confer the 
Parliamentary franchise upon women. I was persuaded, against 
my own judgment, to frame the Bill on the same lines as those of 
the earlier bills, which merely proposed to extend the Acts of 
Parliament regulating the franchise so that words importing the 
masculine gender should include women. This would only have 
enfranchised a small number of propertied women who occupied 
land or premises in their own right, and, for this reason, the Bull 
aroused opposition among Liberals who, whilst favouring the 
suffrage, would not agree to ıt unless ıt was of a democratic 
character. The principal fault of this scheme lay in the fact that 
the great mass of mairied women would remain unenfranchised 
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owing to the husband ‘alone qualifying as the occupier of their 
dwelling. F had wished to propose a different scheme which 
would have treated a-wife as joint occupier with the husband, and, 
later on, this idea was embodied ın a Bill and presented to Parlia- 
ment, but on this occasion my Bill took the old form and was talked 
out by opponents on both sides. In the following year Mr. Stanger 
presented the same Bill again, and carried the second reading by 
271 votes to 92. In igro the ‘‘ Conciliation Bill’? was read a 
second time by 320 votes to 175, and in the following year ıt 
obtained a second reading by 255 votes to 88, but on being 
reintroduced in 1912 ıt was rejected by 222 to 208. This 
set-back was due to the effect of the mulitant policy upon 
the House of Commons. Hitherto opponents had not 
troubled to vote, but now they were brought into the line 
For the first time there was evidence of the real strength that the 
supporters of the suffrage would have to meet in Parliament 
whenever legislation was attempted ın any serious manner. 

In 1912 Mr. Asquith’s Government introduced their Reform 
Bull, so framed as to allow of the [louse of Commons inserting 
amendments for enfranchising women. Several amendments with 
this object were tabled, one by Sir Edward Grey, merely asserting 
the principle, a second by Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, proposing to give 
the Parliamentary franchise to the million or so of women then 
entitled to the municipal vote, a third by myself, conferring the 
vote on occupiers and wives of occupiers (some 7,000,000 in all), 
and a fourth by Mr. Arthur Henderson, enfranchising all women 
and men alike. 

At that time the supporters of Women’s Suffrage believed that 
they could carry Sir Edward Grey's amendment, although 
enquiries had shown that their opponents numbered pretty nearly 
one-half of the whole House. The prospects of the other amend- 
ments were more doubtful. However, the Speaker ruled that the 
carrying of any of them would destroy the Bull, and accordingly 
the Government withdrew it. Later in the session a Private 
Member’s Bill drafted on the lines of my amendment came up for 
discussion, and was rejected by 266 votes to 219. 

This was the end of Bills in Parliament to secure votes for 
women, and in the following year the war intervened, and seemed 
to render hopeless all legislation on this subject. In truth, however, 
the war has had the opposite effect. It 1s the war that has brought 
about the enfranchisement of women, and this for two reasons. In 
the first place, the great disturbance to the population caused by the 
enlistment of millions of men, and the resulting impossibility of 
framing a proper register of electors, compelled Parliament to take 
up the question of electoral reform. The men who were being 
drafted into the Army or moved to munition works were thereby 
losing their qualification as electors, and the existing registers were 
becoming less and less adequate for the purposes of a General 
Election. Moreover, in order to enable soldiers and sailors to vote, 
a complete change was needed both in the law of registration and 
in the system of voting. A soldier who had spent two years in the 
trenches could not qualify as an elector ın a constituency at home 
by any of the old rights of occupation of land or house therein. 
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And further, even if registered at home, he could not return to’ 
England to vote at an election. In view of these considerations 
Parliament referred the whole subject to the Conference presided 
over by Mr. Speaker, and, when the Conference came to grips with 
the problem, they soon discovered that the old law which rested on 
the elector’s relationship to some property in a constituency would 
have to be scrapped, and, ın lieu thereof, ıt would be necessary to 
adopt the principle that the right to vote should be a personal right 
inherent ın the indrvidual. 

When once this principle was accepted 1t was impossible to deny 
tO a woman what was conceded to a man, and thus, when the 
Conference divided on the general question, the majority voted ın 
favour of female enfranchisement. 

But there was a second reason which operated in the minds of 
those who had previously opposed the suffrage. The war had 
brought into prominence the value and variety of woman’s power 
of work. Short of actual service in the firing line, there was hardly 
any branch of war labour in which women had not entered and 
proved their capacity. Men had become willing to grant the 
franchise to women, not as a reward for work done, but because for 
the first tıme they had recognised its value. If war cannot be 
carried on without women’s assistance, why should theenation in 
peace time decline to accept their help and treat women as being on 
a different plane of citizenship from men? The war has really 
proved the moral and economic equality of the sexes, and ın this 
respect it has made the world take a long step forward towards the 
perfecting of its civilisation. 

Thus the members of the Speaker’s Conference, and, as ıt turned 
out afterwards, the majority of both Commons and Lords, were 
prepared to admit women to political rights. The only question 
was as to the method and the extent of that enfranchisement. 

Now, ın view of the votes actually given in both Houses of 
Parliament, there will doubtless be some people who think that ıf 
the Conference had recommended the enfranchisement of all 
women on the same lines as men such recommendation would 
have been accepted. The House of Commons did indeed agree to 
the proposals in the Bull by 387 votes to 57, and it 1s passible that a 
wider measure might still have commanded a majority in that 
House: but ıt certainly would not have obtained the overwhelming 
vote which once and for all assured its ultimate success. Indeed, 
if 1t had been so wide as to be open to the objection that ıt would 
place on the register of electors more women than men, it 1s very 
doubtful whether Pailiament would not have shied at so violent a 
change. In any case, the real problem arose within the Speaker’s 
Conference, since, if the Conference had rejected women's 
suffrage altogether, or had abstained from making any 
recommendation, ıt 1s improbable that Parliament would, on ifs 
own motion, have inserted ıt in the Bill. Owing to the action of 
the Conference a Government Bill was introduced with Woman’s 
Suffrage ın it, and this gave it a start under the most favourable 
conditions. The measure of enfranchisement so gained ıs not 
complete. Perhaps ıt 1s not satisfactory to all. But tt 1s there, 
and, after all, 1f one-half of the women of the country have obtained 
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their political rights at a single blow, ıt ıs far more than the men 
have ever done in the long history of their political emancipation. 

From now onwards every woman over thirty years of age who 
occupies athome, large or small, or any landed property of the 
annual value of £5, of which either she or her husband ıs the 
tenant, will have the right to become a Parliamentary elector. The 
female graduates of a University that confers degrees on women, 
and, in a University that refuses degrees to women, the women 
who have qualified for a degree, will have the right to vote for a 
University member as well as for a member ın their own con- 
stituency. Short of the universal enfranchisement of both sexes, 
the Act 1s a very generous measure of political emancipation of 
women. 

And there are other respects ın which the new Act is broad and 
generous. It has roped in certain classes who hitherto have been 
ignored. There are thousands of men whose avocation renders it 
difficult, and often impossible, for them to vote at elections, such 
as merchant seamen, fishermen, commercial travellers, and engine- 
drivers and guards on distant service. These are all provided for 
by the novel expedient of an “absent voters’ list.” Men ın this 
category may demand to be placed on this list, and then may send 
their ballot-papers by post to the Returning Officer. 

By this means also Parliament has solved the problem of the 
soldier and sailor on active service. These men are to be registered 
as electors in the constituency where they would have been but for 
the war. They will get a right to vote at their homes notwith- 
standing the fact that they may have been, for the last three years, 
in France, Egypt, or Mesopotamia, or on the seven seas. When 
the day of election approaches, if they are within a reasonable 
distance from England arrangements will be made for their ballot- 
papers to be sent and returned by post. If this 1s impossible they 
are permitted to appoint someone at home to act as proxy and vote 
on their behalf. By these two methods ıt should be possible for 
nearly the whole of the Army and Navy to vote al the next 
General Election Moreover, for these men, the age has been fixed 
at nineteen instead of twenty-one; so desirous has Parliament been 
that all the men who have fought for their country should have 
their say ın the settlement of their country’s affairs. 

The Act, as I have said, 1s generous and far-reaching. It 
converts the electorate of the British nation from 8,000,000 to 
16,000,000. The great Reform Act of 1832 added but 500,000 to 
the then existing list of 440,000 electors, and the Act of 1867 raised 
an electorate of 1,100,c00 to 2,400,000. In this respect alone the 
new Act ıs a greater Reform Act than any that have gone before it 
And in its inclusion of women, its extension to the military and 
naval forces, its simplification of the franchise, and its multifarious 
provisions for facilitating the exercise of political rights, ıt 
constitutes in itself a great revolution—a revolution effected without 
bloodshed or disturbance, brought about solely by a general 
acceptance of the fundamental principle of democracy, that the 
government of the people must rest upon the willing consent of all 
the people. 

W. H. Dickinson. 
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N an article entitled ‘“‘ Beyond the Battlefield,” I endeavoured 
to describe and classify the many schemes for a new inter- 
national order of things. I sought, also, to discern what was 

at once desirable and practicable, and to suggest cértain guiding 
principles in discriminating between such schemes and those 
which were phantastic and illusory. I proceed to indicate some 
directions in which effect might be given to such principles. The 
suggestions here put fo1waid are subject to one condition—nothing 
profitable can be done while Europe 1s a camp. If enormous 
armies continue to exist; 1f peace 1s a preparation, open or 
secret, for war, all the efforts of statesmen notwithstanding, each 
of them will be compelled to manœuvre for the position most 
favourable to his country in the next war. While any one State 
keeps an army or fleet dangerous to others, they must 
follow suit, and maintain a proportionate force. And what 1s 
also unquestionable, the existence of such armaments will 
create and maintain a class of person deriving profit therefrom, 
and a still larger class of persons habituated to regard war as 
a noimal, if not desirable, condition ot things. Without effective 
measures of disarmament genuinely carried out all pacific schemes 
are at best ‘‘ Regulations as to the use of open lights ın powder 
factories.” And by disarmament all round ıs not meant merely 
the reduction of aimies and fleets, 1t must include the abolition, 
or the control by some super-national authority, of establish- 
ments for the production of war material. For modern warfare, 
large oidnance and high explosives are indispensable. The 
existence of the Krupp establishment at Essen and the like 
might be as much a menace as a mobilised army. Disarmament 
while they existed would be a fiction. Every State would be at 
the meicy of a neighbour which, while disbanding its troops, 
accumulated cannon of laige calibre, explosives, and fighting ar- 
ships, or had exceptional means of rapidly pioducing~ them. 
Measures of disarmament brought about the abolition of private 
warfaie. The stiong hands of the Edwards or the Henries, and 
Ministeis such as Richelieu, compelled nobles here and ın France 
to put down their bodies of armed retainers and to dismantle their 
fortified mansions For centuries there was in this country ‘‘a 
wholesome jealousy,” to use Hallam’s phrase, of a standing 
army. As late as 1732 Mi Pulteney could say: ‘‘ It 1s impossible 
that the liberties of the people can be preserved ın any country 
where a numerous standing army ıs kept up.” No doubt, this 
repugnance was chiefly due to the fear, too well justified, that ıt 
might be used by the Crown against the liberties of the people. 
But with some ıt was also an expression of the desire for disarma- 
ment—a recognition of the temptations to ente1 heedlessly 
into quarrels with neighbours, the peril to peace, noted 
by Kant, from the general existence of standing armies. 
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Nor will mere abstract resolutions, diplomatic væna, in 
favour of disarmament, be very helpful. Nowhere, so far 
as I know, has been worked out a scheme of disarma- 
ment likely to be acceptable to several States Nowhere do I 
find a clear answer to the question, On what basis 1s disarmament 
to be cairied out? Who 1s to see that restrictions are not evaded, 
or that fair promises aie fulfilled? Difficult to determine as to: 
land forces, the basis upon which sea power 1s to be maintained 
1s still! more doubtful Is population, or shipping tonnage, or 
extent of territory, or length of frontier line, or a combination of 
all these, to determine the fair naval strength of each country? 
Extemporised answers to these questions are not likely to be 
very wise. Yet, in the copious literature of reconstruction I find 
no carefully considered scheme. Few of the supporters of a 
League of Nations or a League to enforce peace discuss fully 
these matters, or even try to show the compatibility of their 
schemes with effective disarmament * Yet we may be sure that, 
if this country does not formulate such a scheme, others will, and 
not to its advantage; even our Allies to-day pethaps not accepting 
for a permanent settlement the basis which recommends itself 
to us 

To come to piecise suggestions as to future international 
oiganisation, there ıs much talk of the federation of Europe— 
sometimes even of the federation of the world. In the former, 1f 
perfect, there would be a Parliament, an executive, and a 
judiciary, or their equivalents They need not be separated in the 
manner which they are with us. Already there exist many 
varieties of democratic Government, and others, no doubt, will 
be formed; there are many signs that constitutional Governments 
everywhere are being profoundly modified, the Cabinet in some 
countries acquiring greater power , democracy showing itself ready 
to reconcile itself to personal rule. In international organisation 
provision for legislation o1 its equivalent, for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes according to recognised principles, and for the 
enforcement of the decisions of international tribunals, ıs required. 
How far are these essentials of a stable order practicable? If no 
existing institutions supply that which 1s to be desired, are there 
signs of the birth of new institutions or the modifications of old 
to meet new needs? Perhaps the most prudent answer to these 
questions would be, ‘‘ Only time will iell.” Perhaps ıt would be 
safest to say, ‘‘ Keep the open mind; be sure that in the new 
world old machinery will prove faulty; be ready to welcome new 
ways of regulating the relations of, or doing business between, 
nations, constitutions grow, and are not made. Distrust the 
numerous Siéyés of internationalism. 

In hazarding some more explicit reply to the above questions—in 

~My Brailsford, for example, in his interesting work ‘‘ A League of Nations,” 
passes the subject by with the remark, ‘‘ The problem of disarmament 1s the most 


complex of those which confront us, and I have not ventured to discuss it ın detail 
in this book ” 
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suggesting the direction in which things are moving—I rely on two 
or three truths fairly well proved. First, that social needs widely 
and strongly experienced always somehow find expression, and 
that ıf they are permanent they, in the end, create organs for their 
satisfaction; secondly, that ıf the internal government of States 
1s democratised, so ultimately will be their international relations; 
that certain results are inseparable from such democratisation , 
and, lastly, that 1f certain ideals are constantly and clearly present 
to the minds of multitudes they will not be wholly barren, On 
this last truth I lay stress. Your ideals are your destiny. It ıs 
so with nations. Widen their horizon, let them look aloft and 
afar; and they cannot fail. The more they raise and extend their 
notion of the objects to be attained, the more will they accom- 
plish. Only with a clear ideal are you on the upward path. 
Only with it are you creative. Not dirges over a fallen or vanish- 
ing world, but visions of a better, not the foxy astuteness suitable 
in a deal ın horses or secondhand motors, but the wisdom that 
1s patient and far-seeing are needed. International reconstruction 
of some sort must come, 1f not ın accordance, so far as possible, 
with some ideal, then to be determined by the rush ọf hungry, 
discontented ignorance. The new world will be shaped by men’s 
ideals or men’s appetites. And in these days are signs—e.g., 1n 
such documents as President Wilson’s addresses, the Memo- 
randum descriptive of the Labour Paity’s aims and the peace pro- 
gramme of the Inter-Allied Labour Conference—of the presence 
of new ideals, of a break with narrow, aggressive Nationalism, 
and of aspirations for something above it, and of an end to the 
theory that States should live in cages by themselves, and that 
1f the bars are removed the inmates will devour each other. 
What we are feeling after is ‘‘super-nationalism,’’* not some- 
thing visionary and pedantic, but an extension of that which 
already exists. 

The first and cardinal question as to international organisation 
is: Can there be an inter-State Parliament or some body equtva- 
lent thereto—that 1s, a body ın permanent session, and attended 
by representatives of all the chief States? There are persons 
sanguine enough to think that this 1s attainable, and at no distant 
date. Thus Mr Dawson, who 1s no visionary, in his ‘‘ Problems 
of Peace,’’+ suggests that ‘‘the necessary legislative assembly 
might be provided by superseding the periodical ad hoc congresses 
of the European and other States, called for special purposes by 


4#Dr Lee in the “Harvard Law Review,” xxx ,p 795 ‘‘ Nowhere was this idea 
expressed more clearly than by some German publicists before the war Thus 
Professor Schucking, looking forward to a higher political umity than any now 
existing, and writing 1m the spırıt of Lessing and Herder remarked ‘Der Gedanke 
der Souveranitat der einzelnen Kultur-Staaten hat keinen absoluten und ewigen 
Wert Ich personlich glaube deshalb sogar an eine Entwickelung vom 
Weltstaatenbund zum Welt-Bundesstaat wie wir sie in klene Rahmen schon inner- 
halb Nordamerikas, der Schweiz und Deutschland erlebt haben °’ °”—“ Die Organı- 
sation der Welt,” p 612 
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a standing Congress, for all puiposes. Such a congress of States 
as the Parliament of the Nations should meet at regular intervals.” 
“ The Congress of States would be composed of delegates of the 
Parliaments of all the nations represented, elected by their mem- 
bers upon a proportional representation pzinciple, with a view to 
giving a voice to important minorities.”’* I am not hopeful that 
even as to Europe this ıs practicable. So long as there ıs no 
federation of Europe—and of this there 1s no likelihood for many 
years—there can be no true legislative body for Europe. Stull 
more remote 1s the possibility of that which has been a dream of 
imaginative thinkers—a world Parliament : the co-existence of this 
super-Parliament with a multitude of inferior national bodies seems 
barely feasible. I am not sure that it would be a blessing. But 
can there be no attaining of some, at least, of the ends in view by 
other means? Can there be no more or less satisfactory sub- 
stitutes ? If a true Parliament, with all 1ts apparatus, 1s out of the 
question, can there be some international body, better and more 
effective than any now existing, for dealing with the growing 
common interests of nations? International organisation will be 
very incorgplete 1f there ıs not Some suggested substitutes must 
be ruled out as insufficient. Even if convoked and sitting often, a 
Conference such as that which met at The Hague in 1899 and 1907 
would not serve the purpose It would be at best a collection 
of eminent diplomatists and experts not necessaiily in touch with 
popular feeling, and could do no more than conclude treaties 
which might or might not be ratified. The constitutions of those 
Conferences were out of touch with facts. The principle of 
equality of votes for all States, small or large, 1s impracticable 
if such a body 1s to have real power. States such as France, 
Great Britain, and Germany would neve consent upon grave 
matters to be outvoted by, say, a combination of Venezuela, Costa 
Rica, Uruguay, and Guatemala. A second suggested substitute 
1s that there should be Conferences called from time to time, and 
that these should not be mere meetings of professional diploma- 
tists in telegraphic communication with their respective Foreign 
Offices, but Conferences at which many interests were represented ; 
assemblies at which groups of interests—e.g., manual labour— 
should make themselves heard. There are occasions when the 
presence of representatives of classes likely to be affected by nego- 
tiations 1s imperative. I take the case of a Conference or Congress 
at which, for example, the question of the load line for vessels 
or the carriage of deck cargoes or other measures affecting the 
lives of seamen is to be discussed. It 1s intelligible that they would 
not trust the care of their interests to officials, however eminent or 
zealous. When, however, the questions to be discussed are vital 
to the whole community, much more is needed. Parliaments 
should be brought into touch with Parliaments. There should, it 
is suggested, be power in a grave emergency for direct inter- 
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communication between them. Discussions to be effective must 
be precise, must relate to definite questions, and must be by 
persons with some power. Then only 1s there business. What 1s 
specially needed is that when troubles come, and thicken, and 
passions grow dangerous, when there 1s penl of war, the fact 
should everywhere be brought home to all; that classes which are 
now, ın such circumstances, silent or uniepresented, should be 
heard before the fateful decision; that theire should be full and 
‘open discussion and contemplation of the consequences by persons 
of responsibility. It 1s not enough, experience proves that con- 
stitutionally the right to declare war should rest with Parliaments 
Long before they are seized with the debatable matters in div- 
pute, the decision may have passed into the hands of the military 
authorities. Should there be, as Mr. Brailsford suggests, a wholly 
new representative body, an international Council ?*— a tiue 
Parlament,” which would “ prepare schemes of world legislation 
and appoint a Standing Committee to act as a Council of Con- 
<ciliation ’?? That may be the ultimate solution. The suggestion 
here made, less ambitious than Mr. Brailsford’s, may not be less 
feasible. It builds on what exists, and ıt calls for no pew super- 
Parliament, the co-existence of which with existing legislatures 
might be difficult. Enough, at all events, as a beginning ın ınter- 
mational organisation, that each legislature had a Foreign Affairs 
‘Committee, free to enter into relations with other similar com- 
mittees, cognisant of all negotiations, and claiming the right to 
be heard upon them, and to obtain full information. What a 
mockery of democracy and representative institutions that, while 
every trumpery Bill must, to become law, be sanctioned by the 
representatives of the nation, it may be plunged, into a life or 
death struggle without being consulted until too late! It would 
be charlatanism to assume that this form of open diplomacy, 
Parlament vutually conferring with Parliament, would not be 
attended by inconsistencies. But would, or could, the failings 
‚of such an arrangement be greater than those which ıt replaced ? 
If a League of Nations 1s established, there must be some body 
representative of the common interests of 1ts members, and ıt must 
discuss matteis openly. If ıt decided matters of gravity in camera 
-and without discussion, it might be the Holy Alliance resuscitated. 
It may be that the end in view will be furthered even 
more by other than through governments or legislatures. Pei- 
‘haps there ıs a tendency to underrate the value of non- 
official agencies of communication. It is one of the 
-deplorable effects of the monstrous growth of the power 
of the State, its absorption of so many functions, that 
Socteties as distinguished fiom Siates do not come together in 
troubled times, and that a deep gulf 1s dug between them. People 
who are friendly are taught to regard each other in such circum- 
stances with suspicion, and when war comes are turned by opera- 
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ton of law into enemies. Meetings of 1epresentatives of interests 
not conterminous with, but overlapping, the boundaries of States 
in times of international trouble may be regarded with positive 
hostility. Yet often even more important for the ends of peace 
and goodwill might be non-official gatherings—e.g., trade union 
congresses, international labour meetings. Once ıt seemed as if 
labour would become cosmopolitan. ‘‘ Marxism”? was to force 
peace upon reluctant Governments.* So far the pacific efforts of 
bodies professing to represent labour have been meagre 
Finance has become international. So has Trade. For puiposes 
of food the whole world 1s, as this war shows, practically one 
family. Literature and Science have escaped the narrow tribalism 
dominant ın politics. Should labour resume 1ts cosmopolitan ten- 
dency of the ’seventies of last century, it may prove more effective 
than diplomacy in preventing war. 

To come to the second desideratum of international organisa- 
tion Can there be an international judiciary? One of the few 
things almost universally admitted as to re-organisation 19 that 
there should be a Court to determine disputes of a legal nature 
between nations, sitting permanently and open, composed ot per- 
sons whose character and status would ensure, so far as possible, 
impartiality and freedom from pressure. Such ıs the ideal. It 
is far from being 1ealised. Some of the necessary elements of 
such a Court are wanting. At present the only judictal organisa- 
ton (if such it can be called) consists of arrangements for arbitra- 
tion, either by special agreements or under some of the many 
arbitraiion treaties recently concluded, and the Hague Tirbunal 
established under Convention No. 1 The achievements of arbitra- 
tion are great Since the first notable experiment unde the Jay 
treaty of 1794 1ts capabilities have proved to be immense; and they 
aie not exhausted The Hague Tribunal has done excellent work. 
But even with the widest extension of arbitration much would be 
lacking. There would be no continuity in the decisions. 
No system of law would be built up by them Any 
number of arbıtiators would not fulfil all the objecis of 
a Court Nor would a Court prove to be all that was 
wanted Many questions, and some of them most fraught with 
peril, are not susceptible of being decided solely by reference to 
strict legal rules. Here, too, much more than new machinei1y 1s 
needed. Men count for more than measures In order that the 
staff of civilisation be complete, there are wanted two classes, now 
extremely rare here as everywhere, first, the trained law yer, 
capable of appreciating and understanding othe: systems than his 
own, and of working in harmony with others educated ın very 
different schools. The English lawyer—unless perhaps his work 
1s in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council—is disposed to 

* On July 29, 1914, the Inteinational Socialist Bureau passed at Berlin a resolu- 
tion to oppose by all means ın 1ts power the outbreak of hostilities A week later 


there was war See ‘‘ Die Internationa’e Arbeiterkiasse und der europaische Krieg - 
Von E Bernstein ”’ 
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look at many questions differently from the French, German, and 
Italian. He construes a statute or an agreement with a rigour 
which they think pedantic. He sharply distinguishes between the 
lex lata and the lex ferenda. He dislikes and despises the sketchy 
agreements which international conferences turn out. He 1s 
guided by precedents, as his Continental brethren think, to an 
almost slavish degree. There 1s a second class to be desired : con- 
ciliators rather than jurists, still rarer than the first, men of 
European reputation to whom States would, with confidence, com- 
mit the settlement of issues of the first importance. Of such ın 
these times there ts a remarkable scarcity. Neither our political 
system nor that of other countries produces them. The Nationalist 
movement, everywhere dominant, calls for the distinctly nationalist 
statesmen. It was not always so, I am inclined to think. 
I need not mention the accomplished ecclesiastical statesmen, 
at home everywhere, of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Statesmen and administrators such as Grotius and Pufendorff 
passed from the service of one Court or State to that of another, 
and were trusted wherever they went. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were men to whom States would have trusted 
the handling of their gravest affairs. Half a dozen States would 
have left the decision of vital matters to Washington or Franklin. 
Can one to-day be named ın whom there would be general trust ? 

Little need be said as to the third question, Should there be 
an international executive? That will come of itself, provided 
the two first questions are answered—if there be something of the 
nature of an international legislature and judiciary. Mr. Woolf 
and the editors of Vie Internationale have shown that there are 
already the rudiments of such an executive organisation; before 
the war there existed a large and rapidly growing number of inter- 
national institutions, with their staffs doing useful work. They 
will doubtless grow as occasion requires 

At the close of these iemarks I retuin to the point urged at the 
outset. Organisation and new machinery are needed. But to 
avail much, reconstruction must proceed from within. new 
ideals stietching beyond frontiers; the realising of new duties; a 
wider outlook ; less idolatry of the State; more regard to society as 
soinething larger than the State, an effort to regain lost ground— 
1f not to establish a new Christendom, to attempt to mse nearer 
to the height of the ancient conception of States as so many 
mansions of one city. 


Joun MacpoxerL. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE FEDERAL 
SOLUTION. 


“i fhe pioblem of converting a league forcibly created under 
the stress of military necessity into a free civil community 
1s still unsolved. It was this problem which kindled the 

world-war.’’ So writes the German author of a remarkable series 

of articles on ‘‘ Austria-Hungary and the Racial Struggle,” which 
have been recently appearing ın the Frankfurter Zeitung; and he 
goes on to quote with approval an equally illuminating passage 
from the speech of a German deputy in the Austrian Parliament. 

“ The Austrian problem ıs to-day no longer an Austrian, but a 

European problem, and indeed the world problem. It 1s certain 

that all foreign policy tends more and more to revolve round this 

Austrian problem which always stands in the centre of all peace 

conditions, proposals, and discussions.” 

The units of what we now know as ‘‘ Austita ’’ could nevei 
have been pieced together save under the stress of a common 
Turkish danger. But the Habsburg mission against the Crescent 
has long since ended, and a new justification, a new raison d’être 
is needed. *Before the war ıt had seemed to many—among them 
the present writer—that this lay “ın the vindication of equal 
rights and liberties for all the races committed to ıts charge.” When 
in 1908 I wrote that ‘‘ the abandonment of this mission would 
endanger the very existence of a great Power upon the middle 
Danube,” I could not as yet foresee how lamentably complete 
would be the abandonment, or what relentless forces ıt would 
bring into play. 

Despite the 1egrettable tendency of Western diplomatists and 
publicists both before and during the war to treat the various 
political problems of the Continent as forming so many watertight 
compartments, the events of the past four years have forced upon 
us a recognition of their intimate interconnection. This 1s 
especially the case in Austria-Hungary, where, if we attempt to 
analyse the situation more closely, there 1s what Austrian public 
opinion itself now quite openly describes as a ‘‘ State crisis,” 
centring round the question whether the very existence of the 
State 1s possible in its present form: the problem of Dualism, 
centring round the relations between Vienna and Budapest 
and a whole series of national questions, each of which dovetails 
into the other, and reacts upon the Dual System, and noone of which 
can be solved without raising the others and disturbing the balance 
of forces between them. Moreover, each of these sub-problems— 
Poland, Bohemia, Jugoslavia, the Ukraine, Italia Irredenta and 
Transylvania—is inextricably bound up with one or more problems 
whose international character not even the verest stickler for diplo- 
matic tradition could deny. If Austria-Hungary were an island in 
the Pacific, isolated from the outer world, it would be possible for 
us to regard with profound sympathy the task of statesmen con- 
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fronted with problems of so complex and unparalleled a nature, 
and to watch the success o1 failure of their experiments with the 
calm of a remote Martian. As matters stand, however, Austria- 
Hungary is, to the general misfortune, a central and essential 
part of the machinery upon which the life of the European com- 
munity depends. That ıt ıs clogged and out of gear, gravely 
affects the efficiency of the whole machine, and the general interest 
demands its reparation or remodelling. This fact would have 
been recognised long ago but for the fatal English tendency to 
gnore Europe and to concentiate attention upon any or every 
other portion of the globe. Under the stress of war our popula- 
tion has been engaged ın acquiring a European mind and outlook : 
and the true test of success ın this attempt 1s applied by the attitude 
adopted towards Russia on the one hand and Austria-Hungary on 
the other. Both States are to-day ın a process of dissolution, though 
owing to fundamental differences of geography, climate, historic 
development, social structure and, not least, temperament and 
psychology, the two processes do not keep absolute pace with 
each other. Moreover, the accidents of wai have pressed more 
heavily upon the one than upon the other and made it ın the one 
case infinitely more easy for the outsider to read he writing 
upon the wall. But it 1s little short of an accident that Russia ın the 
one belligerent group has collapsed earlier than Austria-Hungary 
in the other, and ıt was only the marvellous military efficiency 
of Geimany, exploiting to the full the advantages conferied by 
unity of command and interior lines, that saved the Dual 
Monarchy from disaster on no less than six separate occasions. 
Austria-Hungary ıs a Great Power numbering 52,000,000 1n- 
habitants, and yet, though we have been at war with her for three 
and a half years, she 1s still the subject of the most profound and 
amazing misconceptions. ‘‘ Austria ıs not a State,” said Prince 
Gortchakov more than a generation ago, ‘‘it 1s only a Govern- 
ment.” ‘‘ Austria 1s not a State, but a Famuily,’’ said the still 
wiser Italians in days when they nad bitter cause to understand. 
Most of the great States of Europe have owed their internal con- 
solidation ın large measure to the directing force of some famous 
dynasty . but while in France or in England the Capets and the 
Plantagenets merely gave a direction of their own to irresistible 
natural forces, ‘‘ Austria ’’—the name Austria-Hungary only dates 
fiom 1867—1s essentially the creation of the House of Habsburg. 
It ıs true that but for the imminence of the Turkish danger even 
the Habsburgs might have failed to rally round them so many 
discordant elements, but in any case it cannot be contested that 
the Habsburg Monarchy as we know ıt to-day ıs the pioduct of 
five centuries of dynastic policy, untiringly pursued by the parallel 
methods of conquest, marriage, purchase and exchange. Through- 
out their history the connecting link between the motley array 
of provinces and races has been the Imperial House : its interests 
have always been the paramount consideration, ,and its control 
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of foreign policy has been virtually umestrained. Galicia was 
annexed as a counterweight to the Polish acquisitions of Prussia 
and Russia: Salzburg, Trent, and Brixen were a Catholic 
monarch’s spoils when the ecclesiastical domains were in the 
melting-pot: the Bukovina was the fruit of a bargain with the 
Porte: Dalmatia, Lombardy and Venetia were a consolation for 
the loss of the Netherlands. Bosnia, and the Balkan ambitions 
which it involved, were in their turn an atonement for losses in 
Italy and Germany : and so to-day the young Emperor 1s playing 
for the Crown of Poland and perhaps even of the Ukraine, just 
as his late uncle was credited with the design of carving out a West 
Balkan Kingdom for young Max of Hohenberg. Those who 
judge foreign countries by Western standards will be impressed 
by the twenty-three legislative bodies of the Habsburg Monarchy ; 
but those who look beneath the surface mill realise that policy 
has always evaded their control and that their mushroom growth, 
while ıt may have obscured, has not availed to alter the outlines 
of dynastic statecraft. President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George 
have made more than one uncomplimentary reference to the Con- 
gress of Vienna: but the general public does not yet seem to have 
realised that ıt was in Vienna that the Congress sat, that it 1s in 
Vienna that its traditions survive in their most robust form, and 
that the atmosphere which generates such traditions 1s perhaps the 
foremost obstacle to a new order ın Europe. 

In the pursuit of its policy the Habsburg dynasty relies upon 
four main factors—the aristocracy, the army, the Church and the 
bureaucracy. The aristocracy: which in Austria—with certain 
notable exceptions—is essentially ‘‘ Habsburgian ’’ rather than 
‘* Austrian ’’ in composition,* and which in Hungary 1s fully con- 
scious that it otves tts social and racial hegemony to the tolerance 
of the Crown. The army: whose officers form a peculiar class 
apart—not a mere arrogant aristocratic caste like their Prussian col- 
leagues, but no less effectually dissevered from every tie and every 
tradition save that of devotion to the ruling House. The Church : 
which for centuries past has accepted without a murmu: from the 
Habsburgs those very restrictions whose assertion brought Henry 
IV. to Canossa, but which owes to them its inordinate riches and 
the privileges which ıt short-sightedly prefers to the inspiring posi- 
tion that open championship of national aspirations might any 
day assure to ıt. The bureaucracy - easy-going, inefficient and 
endlessly obstructive—which successive rulers have built up on the 
model described by Francis I. as ‘‘ Patriots for me,” and which 
has become sufficiently detached from the life of the nations 
among whom ıt lives to accept the name of ‘‘ Austria ’’ which 
the majority of them so heartfly repudiate. In the words of 
Treitschke, ‘‘ all the foundations of this State belong to a time 


* Such names as Taaffe, Clam Montecuccoli, Odescalchi, Nugent, Loudon, Mercy, 
may serve as reminders that the House of Habsburg has recruited its nobles from 
every nation in Europe 
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which 1s no more.” It is a relic of the Middle Ages, and those 
who are labouring for its preservation are inspired, consciously 
or unconsciously, by the same ideas of legitimacy and authority 
which stood behind the police-State of Metternich, the rule of 
Radetzky ın Lombardy, of Khuen and Cuvaj in Croatia, and 
which invoived Aehrenthal and his incompetent successors in a 
Balkan policy which has set Europe ablaze. 

In other countries there is an appeal from the Crown to the 
nation . but there 1s no such thing as an Austro-Hungarian nation; 
and even an “ Austrian ”’ nation exists solely in the :magination 
of a few thousand a-national bureaucrats such as Dr. von Seidler 
and his colleagues; while in Hungary the political “ nation ” as 
yet consists. of the dominant Magyars, to the strict exclusion of 
the non-Magyar majority. If, as historians are fond of asserting, 
there 1s a natural tendency for the concepttons of nation and State 
to coincide, then there are few countries where the development 
is so abnormal as in Austria-Hungary, where for a whole genera- 
tion past the national consciousness of Czech and Southern Slav, 
of Italian and Roumanian, of Pole and Ukrainian has measured 
itself more and more resolutely with that of the dominant Germans 
and Magyars, while the sense of common citizenship has dwindled 
almost to vanishing point. 

Moreover, constitutional forms have acted upon Austria as a 
dissolvent, since they inevitably strengthened the corroding forces 
of nationality. ‘‘ Dualism, the foundation of the present struc- 
ture ’’ (we quote once more from a German writer), “ rested on 
the assumption that in the Austrian half the Germans, in the 
Hungarian half the Magyars would permanently be able to rule.” 
During the fifty years which Dualism has lasted, the parity which 
it established on paper has been purely fictitious. The system 
has only proved workable when one or other of the two scales was 
tilted high ın air, and ın practice the balance has always been 
weighted down in favour of Hungary. The Crown not only found 
its interest to le in allying itself with one against the other, 
but was soon confronted with the impossibility of governing in 
any other way, and was quick to perceive the increased influence 
which accrued to it from the fact. That it was the Magyars rather 
than the Germans whom Francis Joseph almost invariably selected 
for this tacit understanding, lay ın the contrast between the politi- 
cal, racial and social situation in Austria and in Hungary. While 
in Hungary the Magyars found ın the Ausgleich an instrument 
for pressing their monopoly of power at the expense of the non- 
Magyar majority, in Austria the Geimans slowly lost ground 
against the non-German nations, partly as a result of dissensions 
within their own ranks, partly because there was not the same 
disparity ın social, economic and intellectual progress between 
German and non-German as between Magyar and non-Magyar. 
Moreover, the impotence into which racial strife plunged the 
Austrian Parliament made the Magyars all the more firmly re- 
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solved to exclude their subject 1aces from all share ın political 
powei. Thus the Magyars, inspired in all national questions by 
firm will and unity of purpose, stood as a solid phalanx against 
the confused medley of warring groups which rendered govern- 
ment ın Austria so hopeless. 

The most interesting result of this has been ın the sphere 
of foreign policy. There has never been any question of 
a real constitutional control of policy, but rather of periodic 
collusion between Budapest and the Hofburg. The Delegations 
are cumbersome and ineffective, and at moments of crisis 
are often placed before an accomplished fact. Since their creation 
there have been four great international ciises ın which the 
Monarchy was diuectly concerned the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-8, the Bosnian annexation crisis of 1908, the Balkan Wars of 
1912-13 and the fatal month ot July, 1914. In the first and third 
of these the Delegations revealed their utter impotence; in the 
second they only met many months after all decisions had been 
taken , while ın the last case they were ignored for over three years 
of a world-war and one year of a new reign. In them, even when 
they do meet, the representative piinciple has been so filtered 
down as to render then decisions well-nigh valueless as an index 
of public opinion. At best they offer a platform for a few fire- 
work speeches of ciiticism but their rôle has rarely been other 
than negative, and, though their attitude may sometimes weaken 
a Foreign Minister’s position, it has never even remotely affected 
his selection. In a word, they are merely a convenient “‘ blind ”’ 
for the personal policy of the Crown ın foreign affairs. Ever since 
1867, behind all the seeming divergence of view on burning internal 
problems, the policy of the State as a whole has been determined 
by a steady understanding between the Crown and the Magyar 
oligarchy, who have always secured a free hand at home by sup- 
porting the dynasty abroad. It was Magyar influence that vetoed 
intervention on the French side in 1870, that upset the federal 
experiment of Hohenwart in 1871; that laid the foundation of 
the Central Alliance with Bismarck and determined the Berlin 
settlement of 1878, that influenced the Monarchy’s Balkan attitude 
throughout the ’eighties. Above all, ıt was Magyar influence that 
decided the Dual Monarchy’s anti-Slav policy during the past 
decade, introduced naked absolutism ın Croatia and repression 
thioughout the Jugoslav countries, and thus rendeied a conflict 
with Serbia and Russia inevitable. In a word, under Andrássy 
and Kalnoky Austio-Hungarian policy was constructively Mag- 
yar, under the negative Goluchowski ıt avoided all that could 
offend o1 alarm Magyar sentiment; under Aehrenthal ıt was once 
more definitely anti-Slav. Under the feeble Berchtold the Slavo- 
phile tendency was fanned into flame by the joint efforts of Beilin 
and Budapest, and his successor Burián was simply the nominee 
and faithful henchman of Count Tisza, who as Hungarian Premier 
(1913-1917) was one of the main fomentors of the great War, and 
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who even to-day, out of office, 1emains the dominant factor in 
Hungarian politics. Nothing illustrates more clearly the realism 
and energy of Hungarian statesmen than the skill with which 
they hedged 1ound and inveigled their former enemy, Count 
Czernin, until he became the foremost champion of the internal 
status quo and the Alliance with Germany upon which tt rests. 
Francis Joseph during his long reign was frequently influenced 
by personal motives in his methods of selection and rejection ; but 
though always following the line of least resistance and often 
hesitating and lacking in moral courage, he at least had acquired 
vast experience and knew his own inner mind. In his successor 
sudden impulse cannot make up for profound political ignorance 
and inexperience, and his very devotion to dynastic interests 
renders him all the more dependent upon a tiny Court camarilla. 
From time to time voices are heard suggesting that we might 
“detach,” or negotiate with, Austiia-Hungary, and on this point, 
as on so many others, extreme reactionai1es whose secret aim 1s to 
preserve the Middle Ages in the twentieth century, and well- 
meaning but muddle-headed Liberals who actually allow them- 
selves to be deceived by an ultra-Conservative aristovrat’s com- 
parison between Czernin and Trotski, join hands in defence 
of “ Felix Austria.” It has been my object in the preceding pages 
to indicate briefly the real factors with whom they would have to 
deal and for whose salvation they are consciously or unconsciously 
working. Two facts may serve to illustrate the complete divorce 
between these ruling factors and the broad masses of the popula- 
tion. When last December the Czech, Jugoslav and Ukrainian 
Deputies ın the Reichsrat unanimously put forward the demand 
that elected representatives of the various nations ın the Monaichy 
should take part ın the peace negotiations at Brest, such a claim 
was expressly repudiated not only by the Joint Foreign Minister, 
but also by the Austrian Premier, who treated ıt as contrary to 
the constitutional spirit. The watchword of self-dete: mination, 
which has bulked so largely both at Biest and in the rival pro- 
grammes of belligerent statesmen, has been defined by Count 
Czernin and his colleagues as only applicable to states with their 
existing boundaries, and under no circumstances to the nations 
which form such states’ component parts. Lest there should be 
any misapprehension with regard to his meaning, Count Czernin 
insists not only on the doctrine of non-interference ın its most un- 
compromising form, and upon the absolute territorial integrity of 
the Dual Monarchy, but also upon the inviolable nature of the 
Dual System. Successtve Hungarian and Austrian Premiers 
have invoked the authority of the Crown for their adherence to 
this policy, thus recklessly dragging 1t into the political arena 
Indeed, the Austrian Premier has been very explicit on the 
subject, and committed iis Government to maintaining the exist- 
ing boundaries of the seventeen provinces or “ Crownlands”* of 
Austria. Needless to say, this renders utterly impossible even 
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the beginnings of regroupment on a racial basis inside the 
Monarchy. Thus after the mountains have given forth portentous 
rumours of constitutional reform and racial autonomy in a “‘ New 
Austria,” there appears the ridiculous mouse of national autonomy 
in seventeen watertight compartments. 

Thus insistence upon Dualism amounts to an emphatic repudia- 
tion, by all the determining factors ın the State, of the federal 
solution for Austi1a-Hungaiy. In particular it 1s an answer to the 
programmes put forward on May 30, 1917, by the four Slav 
groups—piogrammes which demand, without a single dissentient 
voice, unity and independence for Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, 
Southern Slavs, and Ukrainians alike, and which base their claim 
upon the right of every people to determine its own way of 
allegiance. During the last two months the conflict of ideas has 
been still further accentuated. On January 6 the Czechs held what 
was virtually a Constituent Assembly at Prague, at w hich all then 
deputies and leaders without exception were present, and which, 
while reaffirming Czecho-Slovak independence as their aim, 
declared that they no longer recognised the Re:chsrat as the 
supreme political authority. Not long after, a congress of 1,100 
delegates of the Slovene People’s Party—a party which has the 
open backing of the Prince-Bishop of Laibach and the whole of 
the Slovene higher clergy—unanimously adopted resolutions in 
favour of the full union of all Jugoslavs (Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes) ın a single state. 

On the morrow of the great Austrian strike the Premier sought 
to gain favour with the German Nationalists by denouncing the 
Czech programme as hostile to the State and the dynasty and as 
one which every Government will resist with all its strength. This 
open declaration of war upon the Czechs—with whom the Jugo- 
slavs are in the fullest accord—has assumed a still more serious 
complexion in view of the arrangements concluded between the 
Central Powers and the Ukiaimian Rada. As a result of the 
assignment of Polish territory to the half-fledged Republic of 
Kiev, the Austrian Poles, who for many months past had observed 
a strict neutrality towards the Czecho-German dispute, have been 
thrown into fierce hostility towards Vienna, and have thus 
deprived Dr. von Seidler of his last chance of a working majority 
in Parliament. 

Thus political disintegration, accentuated tenfold by the 
desperate economic situation, 1s visible on all sides, and little or no 
attempt 1s made to conceal the fact that Austria, in the words of 
the Arbeter Zevtung, 1s confionted by a “‘ State crisis,” instead 
of the perennial political crises of the past. “The burning 
question,” wrote Herr Hugo Ganz, in the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
even before the latest crisis, ‘‘ 1s, under what conditions Austria 
is still at all possible as a state.” “For Government and State 
only the German bourgeoisie still stand up so runs a later 
comment—‘ and there ıs a danger lest the Germans may lose 
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their interest in the State,” and find ıt under present conditions 
simply uninhabitable. 

Here we come up against one of the fundamental facts of the 
Austrian situation, which seems to have been completely ignored 
in this country save in the writings of Mr. Wickham Steed. The 
Geimans of Austria, true to the advice of Bismarck, have been 
content to promote Greater German interests by remaining ın 
Austria so long as anything material was left of their polutical 
hegemony. But while among each of the Slav groups national 
feeling triumphed over party and class distinctions, and led, in 
each case, to concentration for a common aim, the rift between 
Social Democracy and the bourgeoisie split the Germans into 
two irreconcilable camps, while, to complete the disaster, the 
bourgeoisie fell into a number of brawling groups. The result 
is that the Germans have been definitely forced on to the defensive 
in Parliament, and can only preserve their hegemony by a 
defiance of the Constitution and a more or less open resort to 
absolutism. Their uncompromising refusal to discuss the baie 
idea of federalism places the present Austrian Government— 
for which ıt 1s increasingly difficult to find any subststute—in a 
serious wmpasse. It 1s no longer a question of party tactics or 
even of inter-1acial manœuvres. We have at last reached a situa- 
tion where one of the two dominant races, the Germans of Austria, 
finding that the machine of State has bioken down, and that the 
only alternatives to the present situation are federalism or disrup- 
tion, 1s coming to the conclusion that, even from its own selfish 
point of view, the latter is preferable, since it would unite them 
to the German Empire and rescue them from the position of a 
minority in a mainly Slav State. The same calculation will weigh 
with the Magyars, who, rather than submit to a definite collapse 
of the German hegemony ın Austria, would—as no less eminent 
a statesman than Count Andrássy has publicly hinted within the 
last few months—prefer complete severance between Austria and 
Hungary, ın the calculation that ın an independent Hungaty the 
Magyars could still hold their own by means of a close alliance 
with the German Empire. 

There may possibly be some truth in the persistent rumour 
that the young Emperor hankers afte: a federal solution; but ıt 
is impossible to study closely political forces ın the Dual 
Monarchy without coming to the conclusion that none of the 
factors upon which its existence has hitherto rested can be relied 
upon to support him in such a policy. 


R. W. Seton-Wartson. 


IS PEACE IN SIGHT? 


OOKING at this war from the perspective of the future 
historian, what seems to us a stormy welter of waste and woe 
would be seen to be a tortuous stream of cause and effect 

carrying us on a definite course to a determinate conclusion. But 
we have as yet no such “‘ perspective glass,” and no one who can 
tell us more than that 
‘“ Even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea 


LEJ 


Our Ship of State drifts down through the fog of war like a hulk 
loose from its moorings. With the turn of the tide, by toiling at 
the sweeps and taking soundings, we may work back again. We 
may get back soon or we may not; what matter, we are told, if we 
get back somehow somewhen ? 

That 1s a picture of us ın our moral aspect—our principles and 
procedure. In our material aspect, our profits and property, we 
present a different picture. We see a community ın which whole- 
sale consumption of capital ın life and labour has created ferments 
of new forces that will no longer fit into the old forms, that have 
been shut off by public prosecutors, censors, and suchlike from 
their proper “exhausts °’ ın public speech and political action. 
Here we have the Ship of State like a Mississippi steamboat racing 
its rival down the most dangerous of cut-offs, stoking the fires with 
cargo and cabin furniture and with niggers sitting on the safety 
valve. We may go up soon or we may not, what matter, so we 
get ahead of the other somehow somewhere ? 

Now we, whether we are ın the state rooms or ın the stokehold, 
are much concerned to know whether we shall reach port before the 
beef and biscuit or the boilers give out. As, however, we threw 
the patent-log overboard and broke the steam-gauges for fear they 
might discourage us, we can only guess the pace and the pressure 
by comparisons of the present with the past. If we take a considered 
and comprehensive programme for a settlement, such as that 
published by Mr. W. H. Dawson in his recent volume Problems 
of Peace, and compare it with such proposals as we read to-day, 
we shall see how far we have come on our road. For it has only 
been since the winter of 1916-17 that we have made any progress 
at all towards peace. 

During the first two years of war we were too much absorbed ın 
reaction to have any energy for reconstruction ; as a people we went 
into the war with clean hands and clear heads, but it was not until 
1917 that we had forced our way thiough the barrage of Press 
propaganda with which our big guns bombarded friend and foe 
impartially, and through the barbed-wire entanglements of ‘‘ secret 
treaties ” with which, unknown to us, they had been barricading 
our line of advance. And not till then could we come face to face 
with facts. 

In this first facing of facts Mr. Dawson was in the forefront. We 
heartily endorse his claim to be an ideo-realist—an optimist 
tempered with experience, and to have presented ‘a sober state- 
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ment of facts and a forecast of reasonable possibilities.”’ Hus cool 
common sense comes as a corrective to the hot-heads that look to 
salvation of the world by war and to the ‘‘ cold feet’? that would 
welcome any peace as a salvation from ıt. His close contact with 
facts and figures might convince even those credulous democrats 
who think that the facts and forces of life can be perpetually fooled, 
or those incredible diplomats who think they can be impudently 
flouted. 

What, then, 1s the main difference between us to-day and Mr. 
Dawson, writing last autumn, ın respect of peace? The differences 
are profound ın point of view, ın principle, and in procedure. 

If we divide pre-war diplomacy into “‘ancien régime,” or 
diplomacy of the piivileged class, and “ real-politik,’’ a diplomacy 
of the propertied class, then Mr. Dawson ıs a “‘ real-politiker.’”’? The 
point of view of a reasonable respectable “‘ real-politiker ’’ 1s that 
peace 1s primarily a partition of disputed properties between 
opposing parties. To this partition he applies the principle ot 
compromise of equivalent concessions of a material character. 
And he assumes that the procedure will be that of ‘“‘ secret 
diplomacy ’’—that ıs, of a judgment prepared privately and 
proclaimed by governmental authority. In he difficult 
undertaking Mr. Dawson has the advantage of knowing 
Germany—the principal party—so well that he can estimate 
the effect there of war losses and war lusts, and can 
calculate what concessions can be got now by haggling and what 
can only be got, if ever, by hacking through. He sees that a small 
concession got by finesse ıs worth moie than a larger one got by 
force. But he probably does not see, as we do now, that this “‘ real 
politik ’’ diplomacy only differs from ‘‘ ancien régime ” diplomacy 
by being brought into relation with facts, but ıs the same ın point 
of view, ın principles, and ın procedure, and therefore suffers from 
the same weakness. ‘‘ Ancien régime ” diplomacy with its secret 
treaties wins the game for the other side by a clumsy revoke; “ real- 
politik ’? diplomacy loses it for us by not knowing that hearts are 
trumps, not clubs or diamonds. In other words, the “‘ real-politiker ”’ 
cannot use the strength of those moral foices developed by the war 
that alone will avail to deal with the stubborn material facts that 
still debar us from peace. ‘‘ Real-politik’’ proposals for peace are fot 
futile like “ancien régime’’ projects—nor would their matertalisa- 
tion be so disastrous, but they are feeble, and their maintenance 
would be very difficult. We find Mr. Dawson’s realism refreshing 
compared with the latest romanticist shocker from those enter- 
prising publishers in Petrograd, but somewhat depressing ın its 
results now that Russia and America have given our peace 
principles a more vivid form and a more vital force. 

For the radical diplomacy of President Wilson and the 
revolutionary diplomacy of the People’s Commissaiies, though 
‘different in form, draw their force from the same principles of public 
right. They are indeed the same essentially as that ‘‘ democratic 
diplomacy ” of ours to which we owe our all too rare and none too 
recent diplomatic successes—notably that of ‘‘ cleaning the slate ”’ 
with North America of controversies that for a century had falsified 
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the mutual relations of British, Americans, Canadians, and 
Newfoundlanders, and that of converting South Africa into a 
united and loyal parfiner in our Colonia! Commonwealth. Such 
radical diplomacy as that of Wilson, Bryce, Campbell-Bannerman, 
Gladstone, Cobden, and Canning stands in the same relation to 
the revolutionary diplomacy of Lenin as the “‘ real-politik ’’ of Mr 
Dawson to the ‘‘ ancien régime ” diplomacy of the Foreign Offices 
Between the first and second or the third and fourth the difference 
is one of degree, between the second and third there ıs really a deep 
distinction. But if is our national characteristic to put a new 
procedure in piactice because it pays, without analysing its 
principle or adopting it generally. Then when later this principle 
Is presented ın an abstract and absolute form, we repudiate it as 
revolutionary. In this way we have rejected the traditional 
principles of our own foreign policy and a true presentment of oui 
own war aims put before us by Russia. There may have been 
some excuse for our réjecting the ‘‘ Bolshevist’’ point of view as 
“ nacifist,’? even though it was the most belligerent manifestation 
in modern politics; or even for rejecting their procedure for peace 
by public discussions between popular delegates as a ‘‘ peace trap ” 
—though 1¢ 1s much less of a trap than a *“ secret treaty.” But we 
should have recognised our own war-aims in the Russian peace- 
principles. ‘‘ No annexation ” 1s the defeat of German and all 
other militarism. ‘‘ Self-determination’’ is the liberty of the 
Austrian or Ottoman and all other peoples. ‘‘ Public negotiation ”’ 
is the best guarantee of peace, for without it there can be no sanctity 
of International Law and no stability in a League of Nations. .\nd 
to these we must add a principle that did not come within the 
Russian purview, that of ‘‘internationalisation.”’ For the Russians, 
relying on the practical internationalism of their own Socialism, 
did not formulate this as a peace principle for the settlement of war 
issues ın civilised communities, and they were not concerned with 
uncivilised countries. But they would be the first to recognise that 
‘‘internationalisation ” should apply wherever there ıs an inter- 
national responsibility, either primary as ın the case of barbarous 
countries, or secondary as ın the case of “` buffer’? communities 
Such “ internationalisation ” has as its moral principle the trustee- 
ship of a stionger society for a weaker—as a material basis ıt has 
the interest of a progressive State in the raw materials and 
man-power of a primitive State. This responsibility will range 
from the protection of natives against exploitation as in Africa to 
providing a proper measure of “‘ self-determination ” as in Alsace. 
These principles will be found to be not only the driving force ın 
recent advances towards peace, such as those of Lord Lansdowne, 
President Wilson, or Count Czernin, but also the deep foundations 
of the precepts of international jurisprudence. On them hang all 
the Law and the Prophets. g x 

Bearing these principles in mind, let us compare the settlement 
attainable through them with that advocated by a reasonable “ real- 
politik ” diplomatist lıke Mr. Dawson—the ‘‘ancien régime ” 
diplomat we will consider hors concours, and wish he were also 
hors de combat. ‘ 
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In the first place he tells us that Germany will never relinquish 
Alsace, which has become three-quarters German; but it might 
renounce Lorraine, even though it supplies three-quarters of the 
iron ore of Germany. He rejects “‘ self-determination ” ın the form 
of a plebiscite under a mixed Commission, and quotes M. Yves 
Guyot, who asks ‘‘ Can the voter of to-day pledge the unknown 
future? ’’ which 1s just what voters must do. He refuses the “‘ old 
idea ° of neutralisation, and quotes Count Bismarck, who said: 
‘* Not even that would suffice to ward off war—we should no longer 
be able to threaten France by land,” which ıs just what inter- 
nationalisation would do. 

Now comes the demecratic diplomatist, who first of all doubts 
whether Germany will ever specifically retrocede Lorraine or 
France ever in so many words renounce Alsace. He believes, 
however, that both France and Germany could even now be got to 
agree to the general principles of “‘no annexation,” “‘ self- 
determination,’’ and ‘‘ internationalisation,’’ and that a specific 
application of these principles could then by public discussion 
between popular delegates provide a satisfactory solution. The 
French having dropped their claim to ‘“‘ disannex,’? and the 
Germans theirs to debar all international intervention 1m this issue, 
it would be possible without offending German patriotic or even 
proprietary interest in these provinces to introduce there a combina- 
tion of ‘‘ self-determination’’ and ‘‘internationalisation”’ that 
would meet French interest in the liberation of their compatriots, 
and European interest ın the abolition of a friction frontier. As to 
the proportion ın which each principle should be applied, that 1s a 
matter for settlement by the Peace Congress; the point here made 
is that a settlement from this point of view on these principles by 
this procedure 1s now possible—a settlement that will meet both the 
national and international interests, not by a partition—a vertical 
section, so to say, that will leave a raw new friction frontier—but 
by a partnership, a common responsibility, that will be a bond 
between the peoples and a barrier between the armies. Neutralisa- 
tion or internationalisation 1s an old idea, but none the worse for 
that, and both the consequences of the violation of the vague 
international guarantees of Belgium and the maintenance of the 
validity of those of Switzerland suggest that general and formal 
guarantees filling the gap between these two would not be 
imperilled. These guarantees should, if possible, provide against 
the using fo1 military purposes of the man-power and minerals of 
the provinces. 

The same principles will apply ın different proportions to the 
future of Poland and to the new nations that have sprung up since 
the revolution. In their case Germany accepted the principles of 
no-annexation and self-determination, but insisted on a unilateral 
application of them that may be conscientious, but is more likely 
camouflaged covetousness. But when we see the difficulty 
experienced by the German Government ın forcing this unsatis- 
factory form of application of the principles even against an 
opponent so morally and materially handicapped as the Bolshevist 
delegation, and when we see the open conflicts caused thereby 
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between the Germans and Austrians, between German moderates 
and militarists, and between Prussianism and the proletariat, we 
can have little doubt but that an ternational Congress in which 
all peoples were adequately represented could have easily imposed 
a peace settlement for these new peoples on the lines of self- 
determination subject to international guarantees. The Bolsheviks 
were content with having ‘‘ unmasked’? Germany because they 
did not really seek peace but a sword. They wished to make war 
on Germany ın their own way, and to end this war of countries by 
beginning the war of classes. But though their point of view ıs 
wrong, their principles and procedure were right, as 1s shown by 
their success in showing us the path to peace, compared with 
the many failures of ‘‘ real-politik’’ even to suggest any possible 
solution in these regions. 

There remains a third friction frontier, that 1n the Middle East, 
where the Slav-Tartar power pressing south and the Teuton-Turk 
power pressing east collide with Anglo-Indian power entrenched 
behind the ranges. The setting up of more or less national or inter- 
national authorities in Armenia, Syria, Arabia, and Mesopotamia 
offers no great difficulty, provided Imperial interests are kept out. 
Though Turkish Imperial rights over other nations are as 
incompatibfe with the principles of nationalism and internationalism 
as British, French, or Italian Imperialism would be, Turkish 
nationalism can be made as useful as Armenian or Persian 
Turkish nationalism has shown that ıt can defend the Straits in 
the interests of internationalism against the Imperialism of 
Tsarism ; we can trust it to defend them against Kaiserism. The 
diplomacy of the secret treaties aimed at protecting British 
Imperialism in Persia and Mesopotamia from German Imperialist 
pressure eastward by establishing Russian Imperialism on the 
isthmus. When that plan was abandoned after the Gallipoli 
campaign, a second line of defence was set up across Asia Minor 
by establishing Russian, French, and Italian Imperialism ın 
Armenia, Anatolia, and Syria respectively. The first effect of this 
would have been to compel Turkish nationalism to call in German 
Imperialism ın self-defence. If, on the other hand, national buffer 
States are established ın Asia, Turkey will of itself become a barrier 
against any Imperialism that may be left ın the Central Powers. 

The fourth and last issue of any importance 1s that of the German 
Colonies in Africa. The Germans demand their return under the 
principle of non-annexation, but indicate they are prepared to 
consider a general re-settlement in Africa. We suggest the 
suspicion that we want to keep them by appealing to the principle 
of “‘ self-determination,’’ which ts clearly inapplicable; but we are 
ready to refer a decision to the Congress. Both these attitudes 
suggest that the sole principle applicable ın this case ıs that of 
internationalisation. This does not mean international administra- 
tion. The Colonial administrations should remain or be restored, 
but should be controlled by an international Federal authority 
responsible for Free Trade for all nations and fair play for all 
natives. Such régime, by regularising the respective spheres of 
Internationalism and Imperialism between which our European 
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occupation of Africa 1s already divided, would remove reasonable 
objections to restoring East Africa to Geı many ; and opening closed 
colonies to German enterprise would give some compensation for 
the possible loss of German South-West. For ın this latter colony 
self-determination is applicable, as it 1s ın British Rhodesia and 
Central Africa. Should the result of self-determination be that 
these colonies elect for Union with South Africa, that Comman- 
wealth will have to arrange with Great Britain and Germany the 
conditions, in terms of Free Trade and friendship, on which such 
secession would be sanctioned. 

If, then, we review these results, we find that for the permanent 
settlement of these four main issues we have four fundamental 
principles of public right as to whose applicability all parties are 
essentially agreed, though not as yet all governments, and as to 
whose practical application agreement could probably now be 
reached by public discussion. In other words, whereas last winter 
we were only just starting on the road topeace from a basis of “‘ real- 
politik,’’ we are now half-way on that road. Is the goal yet insight ? 

Peace of any permanence cannot come until the main evils that 
led to the war are provided against ın principle. Now, the war 
was due principally to two peculiarities of our European policy. 
One such was the concentration into a few foci of the herd instinct, 
the national sentiment that would naturally have been distributed 
among more centres differing to a less degree from each other. The 
connecting links between these centres having been eliminated by 
these Great Power combines, the various nationalisms ın their 
extreme form came into direct contact. The result was a sertes of 
“ friction frontiers ’’ as dangerous to the international mechanism 
as a hot bearing in machinery. This evil ıs now correcting itself 
by the growth of belts of ‘‘ buffer ’’ States as a result of renascent 
nationalism in border communities. The discord between the 
dominant notes of nationalism struck by the great nations 1s being 
harmonised by the emergence of the half-tones of demi-nations and 
demi-semi-nations. We have only to assist this process by giving 
these buffer States international support both against national 
processes and Imperial penetrations. When we have two such 
complete belts, one from the North Sea to the Alps, the other from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea and on to the Persian Gulf, we shall 
have guaranteed ourselves against one of the causes of this war. 

Another cause of war was the control of the vast masses of man 
and money power being confined to a few privileged or predatory 
interests. Here again the binding cement—the common 
conscience of civilisation, the common sense of the community, was 
left out of the structure. But this evil has been correcting itself 
during the past year. The consciousness of a common civilisation 
is now awake and articulate. In 1914 the dominant note of public 
opinion was nationalist and competitive ; to-day it ıs internationalist 
and collective. This ıs the true foundation, the real force for peace. 
A permanent peace can never be reached by bargain and barter 
between national war-aims, whether mere vulgar Imperialist 
ambitions or the most virtuous nationalist aspirations. It might 
conceivably now be reached, ıt must eventually be reached, by a 
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pieliminary agreement on the principles of public right. The 
longer Governments postpone recognition of that agreement by 
impeding international discussion, whether governmental or 
sectional, the further they will diive the peoples into seeking peace 
for themselves and into ensuing ıt by war. We have had a social 
war to end national war in Russia, we have been on the point of 
having it ın Austa, we shall have ıt in Germany. We want to 
win the war against Prussianism, but not at the cost of a war 
against property. 

The social system changes through disease and recovery which 
we call reform, or by death and re-birth which we call revolution. 
In August, 1914, the social system of the nineteenth century, 
having lived too high, had a stroke that disabled every vital 
function and deprived ıt of every mental faculty. It 1s now coming 
to its senses slowly, but cannot stand much more blood-letting. 
Unless Europe can soon have peace we must fear that King 
Property, who succeeded King Privilege a century ago, will soon 
make way for King Proletariat. 


DIPLoMATIST. 


A PLEA FOR IRISH HISTORY. 


HERE ıs, as I write, a momentary pause ın the Irish 
controversy. With rare exceptions both politicians and 
journalists, British and Irish, have for some time past 

refrained even from what would at other times have seemed to them 
good words, lest the settlement which almost all have come to 
desire should be made more difficult of accomplishment. If the 
Convention fails to display that ‘‘ substantial measure of agree- 
ment” which the Prime Minister has indicated as sufficient 
mandate for immediate Ministerial action, 1t will not be, one must 
frankly acknowledge, through existing ill-will on the part of any 
considerable section of Englishmen, but partly because of the 
inherent difficulties of its task and partly because of emotions 
consequent upon the errors and hesitations of the not distant past. 

Only here and there at rare intervals does one nowadays 
encounter evidence of that definite anti-Irish bias which was once 
so common. For a generation at least the mass of Englishmen 
have been kindly disposed towards Ireland; and they are not 
unnaturally or altogether unjustly grieved at finding that their 
excellent intentions should apparently have produced so Jittle effect 
in reconciling Irishmen to the British connection. -z 

Unhappily, in this world good intentions are of little worth 
(except so far as they increase the virtue of the individual) unless 
informed by knowledge, and more than one act of the Imperial 
Parliament, sincerely intended for the good of Ireland, has proved 
futile or even actively mischievous. The truth is that to make 
oneself responsible for the welfare of even one other human being 
is an undertaking sufficient to task all that a man has of wisdom; 
to take upon oneself the burden of ordering the ways of a whole 
people differing from one’s own ın race, religion, economic 
development, and social tradition would seem to require at least 
some little mental as well as moral effort. 

What does the average Englishman of the governing classes 
know of Ireland? Qunte cheerfully he will tell you, ‘‘ nothing at 
all.” That, of course, 1s a characteristically modest misstatement. 
He does know quite a number of isolated facts, as that Ireland 1s 
predominantly an agricultural country, that the majority (or 
perhaps he may believe the whole) of the inhabitants of her 
northernmost Province are Protestants of Anglo-Scottish extrac- 
tion, those of the other three Provinces Catholics; that she has, as 
he vaguely remembers, been badly treated 1n a past equally vaguely 
defined, and so forth. But the origin of these facts, their relation 
to each other, and their relative importance, what tendengies for 
good or evil are manifest ın Irish history, what changes may be 
happening at this moment—of all this he 1s quite contentedly 
ignorant. 

To be sure, he ıs hardly to blame. John Bull ıs a busy person, 
with many cares upon yis shoulders at all times; and in his youth 
his instructors have stiown themselves singularly averse from 
telling him anything worth knowing about the partner to whom 
Fate has joined hym. Take up which you will of those text-books 
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which profess to recount the history of these two islands, and ıt 15 
heavy odds against your finding any mention of the smaller one 
other than a passing reference to some Irish rebellion. I do not 
speak only of authors whose anti-Irish bias 1s openly avowed, or 
at least plainly discernible. These are indeed the least misleading, 
for the reader ıs forewarned. I speak rather of those who profess 
and doubtless desire to give a faithful picture of events. Even 
these, once they have paid the customary tribute to the missionary 
zeal of the Irish Church ın the sixth century, have usually nothing 
to tell us about the country until the coming of Strongbow, nor 
thereafter anything till the wars of Elizabeth, nor after Elizabeth 
anything till the rising (thus made to appear wholly unprovoked) 
of 1641, nor in subsequent times do they deem anything -worth 
notice but the war of 1690-91 and the Rebellions of 1798, 1803, 
1848, and 1867. Imagine the history of England written on similar 
lines! Conventional histories apart, consider two standard works 
the authors of which profess to relate not merely the doings of Kings 
and Parliaments, but the social and economic life of the lesser folk 
also—Buckle’s History of Civilisation and John Richard Green’s 
History of the English People. In the first named Ireland 1s 
mentioned exactly five times in the course of the three solid 
volume#. “Two footnotes in Volume I. inform us respectively that 
the ancient Bardic traditions of Ireland were much falsified by 
ecclesiastics, and that pork was the chief food of the Irish ın the 
twelfth century. The kindred topic of potatoes 1s treated at some- 
what greater length, to the productivity of that vegetable being 
ascribed the ‘‘ idleness of the Irish at home’’, while no less than 
two whole pages analyse ‘‘ the causes which have produced the 
present superstition of the Irish Catholics.’’ Mr. Green’s references 
to Irish affairs are more numerous but equally disappointing. 
When dealing with the larger island he does really carry out his 
intention of recounting the story of the common people. But | 
though his personal sympathies are clearly with subjects rather 
than with rulers, in Ireland as in England, he tells us very little 
more about non-political doings than Froude or Macaulay. 
Moreover, the points of view of these three writers are respectively 
those of the English Tory, the English Whig, and the English 
Radical. Widely as these writers differ from one another, they 
have this ın common, that they all write Irish history as a mere 
appendix to the history of England. It is only when something 
more than usually disturbing happens 1n Ireland that any one 
of them—irritated by such tiresome distraction—allows his mind 
to be wrenched away for a moment across St. George’s Channel. 
One can perhaps observe the same phenomenon even to-day 
among British statesmen. Yet surely it would not be without 
interest for the student or without value to the politician (and 
we must all of us be both one and the other if only 
as civilised beings and the voters of a democracy) to have some 
accurate picture before us of the historical development and there- 
fore the existing mental, moral, and physical condition of a people 
closely allied to that of Great Britain b” racial intermixture, and 
by economic and political interdependence. ‘‘ To a philosophical 
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student of politics,” says the one historian of repute who 1s an 
honourable exception to the rule, “Irish history possesses an 
interest of the highest order. . . . In very few histories can we 
trace so clearly the effects of political and social circumstances in 
forming national character, the calamity of missed opportunities 
and of fluctuating and procrastinating policy ; the folly of attempt- 
ing to govern by the same methods and institutions nations that are 
wholly different in their character and their civilisation. ””™ 

England and Ireland are just close enough together to render a 
natural unton (I say nothing of a legislative and administrative) 
inevitable. just far enough apart to make 1t utterly silly to imagine 
that we can expect the same incidents to affect them just in the same 
way. The first of these two propositions 1s too self-evident to 
require development unless to the true separatist, who, since he is 
always either a visionary or the child of despair, 1s beyond 
argument The second, however, requires perhaps illustration by 
some concrete examples. It ıs strange but true that from the 
middle of the sixteenth century at any rate hardly one outstanding 
incident in the joint history of the two counties has ever affected 
both ın the same manner. Again and again that which has 
brought happiness to the one has brought wretchedsess to the 
other. The reign of Queen Elizabeth ıs justly regarded by 
Englishmen as glorious in the arts of both peace and war. This 
{ttle kingdom then for the first ume became a great European 
Power. A line of great adventurers began for her the conquest of 
a new world, and laid the foundations of Empire. Poets and prose- 
writers never since excelled made her name famous and admired 
in every corner of the civilised world 

But what does the era of Elizabeth mean to Irishmen? The 
beginning of 250 years of slavery, the destruction of the old social 
order, the overturning of her ancient princely houses, the 
forcible expropriation of her clansmen, the proscription of 
her religion, the outlawing of her priests, her lawyers, her 
poets, and her scholars, war, pestilence, and famine. The 
war waged by Elizabeth’s generals against the O’Neills and 
O’Donnells in Ulster and against the Desmond Fitzgeralds ın the 
south was literally a war of extermination. ‘‘ Not only the men, 
but even the women and children who fell into the hands of the 
English were deliberately and systematically butchered. Bands of 
soldiers traversed great tracts of country slaying everything they 
met. The sword was not found sufficiently expeditious Year 
after year, over a great pait of Ireland, all means of human 
subsistence were destroyed, no quarter was given to prisoners who 
surrendered, and the whole population was skilfully and -steadily 
starved to deathe . . Thus Spenser, describing what he 
had seen in Munster, tells how ‘out of every corner of the woods 
and glens they came creeping forth upon their hands, for their legs 
would not bear them. They looked like anatomies of death, they 
spoke like ghosts crying out of the graves; they did eat dead 
carrion, happy when they could find them.’ ’’? When the Desmond 
oe in the Light of History (Historical and Political Essays) By W E H 
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power had been finally extinguished, so desolate was Munster that 
“neither the lowing of a cow nor the sound of a ploughboy’s 
whistle was to be heard from Valentia to the Rock of Cashel.” In 
Ulster the war was conducted ın a similar spirit. ‘‘ No spectacle,” 
writes an English eye-witness, ‘‘ was more frequent in the ditches 
of the towns, and especially in the wasted countries, than to see 
multitudes of these poor folk dead, with their mouths all coloured 
green by eating nettles, docks, and all things they could rend above 
ground.” 

Two personal illustrations may serve to render the contrast more 
vivid. There are few more gracious figures in English history 
than those of Sır Walter Raleigh and Edmund Spenser. Yet ın 
Ireland we find Raleigh distinguishing himself by butchering the 
garrison of Limerick ın cold blood after Lord Deputy Grey had 
selected 700 to be hanged while Spenser’s account of the horrors 
he saw 1s touched by none of that gentle compassion which we find 
in his immortal verse 

Take another great epoch, that of the Commonwealth. Whatever 
one’s sympathies, Cavalier or Puritan, no one denies that Cromwell 
raised England’s prestige ın Europe, or that the downfall of 
Charles I.emeant on the whole and ın the long run an increase ın 
the civil and religious liberties of Englishmen. In Ireland, 
Cromwell’s memory ts justly execrated as that of a merciless soldier 
and a tyrannical administrator. Excuse may perhaps be found for 
the sack of Drogheda and Limerick, but I know of none for that 
edict which bade the remnant of the defeated people (reduced ın 
eleven years from 1,468,000 to 850,000) to betake themselves ‘‘ to 
Hell or Connaught,” or for that still more hideous decree under 
which 100,000 young boys and maidens were sold as slaves for the 
colonists of the Barbadoes. 

Then forty years later we have the pious, glorious, and 
immortal Revolution of 1688, and the subsequent accession of the 
House of Hanover. Whether justly or not, the reigns of the last 
two Stuart monarchs are associated here with reaction and 
degradation, and the change of dynasty 1s considered to have led to 
renewal of individual freedom and national progress. In Ireland, 
on the contrary, the signatories of the Treaty of Limerick in 1691 
named as the golden age of religious tolerance the time of 
Charles II. 

“The Roman Catholics of this Kingdom,’’ thus runs the first 
clause, “ shall enjoy such privileges ın the exercise of their religion 
as are consistent with the laws of Ireland, or as they did enjoy in 
the reign of King Charles the Second.” Under Charles’ II. 
Ireland had in fact enjoyed a respite, all too brief, from war, 
confiscation, and persecution. After the Revolution, during that 
same time when English arms passed from victory to victory 
abroad, when at home her liberties were steadily enlarged, and 
when a new line of classic writers ennobled her literature, Ireland 
year after year sank deeper and deeper in misery and degradation. 
The confiscations of Elizabeth and James and Cromwell were widely 
extended. Year after year new Acts were passed to destroy what 
still remained of liberty of conscience. The trade of Ireland was 
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deliberately and persistently attacked. One avenue after another 
(the Army, the Navy, the liberal professions, commerce) was 
closed to all but a tiny minority of her sons. Driven back upon 
the land—land held on the least secure df tenufes, the people, like 
a river which has broken its banks, swamped and ruined that which 
their labour should have fertilised, so that famine succeeded famine 
throughout a century. The Penal Code was, indeed, ın the words 
of Edmund Burke, “a complete system, full of coherence and 
consistency, well digested and well composed ın all its parts. It 
was a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, and as well fitted 
for the oppression, impoverishment, and degradation of a people 
and the debasement in them of human nature itself as ever 
proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.” 

Again time passes the glories of Marlborough are surpassed in 
the War of the French Revolution, and England, mistress of the 
seas, lays the sure foundation of commercial supremacy. In 
‘Ireland men look with wistful eyes for the sails of Hoche and 
Humbert, their deliverers from the pitch-cap and the whip and the 
gallows. 

Finally, the second quarter of the nineteenth century sees 
England going from strength of strength to a hitherto wndreamed- 
of pitch of -material prosperity. In Ireland trade and industry 
steadily decay , 4d a day 1s the customary wage of the agricultural 
labourer, who even for that pittance cannot obtain regular work, 
and wretchedness increases year after year until ıt reaches its height 
in the Great Famine (so called only to distinguish ıt from many 
which had previously occurred) of 1845-1847. During this time at 
least 250,000 persons die of hunger, twice as many of famine fever. 

This period, marked respectively for England and Ireland by 
the Great Exhibition which displayed to the world the astounding 
riches of the one, and by the Great Famine which revealed the not 
less astounding misery of the other, 1s peculiarly worthy of careful 
study. It is not merely that ıt shows how two peoples, closely 
linked together ın fiscal union, and subject (in the main) to the 
same laws, may travel along divergent paths, but also—a 
matter of practical and everyday i:mportance—to what peril both 
may come through neglect to realise their divergencies. 

Fever since the Union, Grattan and his successors had been 
beseeching Parliament to deal drastically with the Irish land 
system. Warnings of coming disaster had been frequent. Royal 
Commissions had sat and reported. But nothing had been done. 
And when the crisis, often predicted, occurred, the measures 
adopted by British statesmen of both parties were so extraordinary 
as to stagger belief. Long after the failure of the potato crop was 
known Ministers continued to declare blandly that there was no 
unusual distress. When at length even they could no longer affect 
ignorance, relief works were started, a fresh Coercion Bull wasintro- 
duced, and the Corn Laws were repealed. The relief works were 
originally designed to be of some permanent utility and to give a 
very considerable amount of employment. But Lord John 
Russell’s Government upon taking office decided that to carry on 
such works with public money was contrary to the priaciple of 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITIES AND THE NATION. 


T HERE has been much discussion at Cambridge lately as to the 
reconstruction which will be necessary in University studies 
after the war. There are, as was to be expected, many 
conflicting opinions in regard to the importance of developing new 
subjects and the futility of continuing to enforce old requirements. 
There are forebodings as to the possible disregard of the importance 
of maintaining a high standard of scholarship, and as to the 
dominance of merely technical and bread-winning studies, but there 
1s One principle which seems to be gradually emerging—that the 
University should endeavour to train men to be useful members of 
the community, and to be ready to do their best ın national service. 
Great changes were made ın the Cambridge system some seventy 
years ago, under the influence of a most distinguished group of 
men. Wiliam Whewell, in his book on Liberal Education, and 
Adam Sedgwick, ın his Discourse on the Studies of the Unwersity 
of Cambridge, laid down the principles and expedients which the 
reformers of that day had before their minds, and at 1s most 
instructive to notice how far we have moved since their time, and 
how different are the problems with which we have to deal. There 
are, of course, many similarities; they felt that many of the 
possibilities of the University were imperfectly realised, and that 
there were great facilities for instruction which were not utilised to 
the full. They knew also that some of the young men who came up 
to the University had little desire to take advantage of the instruction 
provided, and that, 1f more encouragement had been given them, 
many might have been more strenuous in trying to make 
the most of their University career. That these reformers did much 
to improve the condition of affairs with which they were familiar 1s 
clear; and we may be encouraged by their success to do our best 
to meet similar difficulties. But the difference between their point 
of view and that of our day is most striking; for they were clear 
that a ‘liberal education ° was to be regarded as a sectional 
privilege, and not as an influence to be brought to bear on the 
nation as a whole. Though they felt that it was the duty of the 
Universities to train men to ‘‘ serve God ın Church and State,” 
they had no 1dea of throwing the University open to all those in 
the nation who were able to profit by the opportunities afforded ; and 
still less thought of taking account of training for the service of the 
community asa guiding principle in the organisation of studies. 
There was a long tradition that a liberal education should be 
reserved for professional men and the leisured or governing class. 
To have received a liberal education was taken as the hall-mark of 
a gentleman, and fitted a man to win the respect and discharge the 
duties of his class. That he thereby would best fulfil his duty to 
the nation was assumed; but ıt was the class tradition which was 
the practical force in determining the subjects and methods of 
education. Locke, ın his treatise on the subject, deals with the case 
of a boy who 1s educated at home; but he also keeps the object in 
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because they happened a long time ago. ‘‘ The evil that men do 
lives after them.” The fires of Smithfield were extinguished more 
than 400 years ago, but they burned themselves deep into the 
minds of Englishmen, and English Protestantism springs ever 
new from those ashes. Is 1t any wonder then that events far more 
recent than the martyrdoms of Queen Mary’s reign should still have 
a fearful power over the imaginations of Irishmen? 

We have more than ordinary need just now of mutual under- 
standing. But again I say, there is no understanding without 
knowledge. To those who know something of Irish history, the 
rise of a new physical force party will be the occasion neither of 
astonishment nor of despair. Ignorance on the part of rulers 1s 
sometimes very dangerous to the State. In the innocence of his 
heart, General Maxwell, at Easter, 1916, seems really to have 
supposed that he could stamp out sedition by executing some fifteen 
men, and that in a country which neither Cromwell could quite 
subdue, nor William of Orange, nor the authors of the Penal Code, 
nor the ruthless ‘‘ loyalists’? of 1798. Naturam expellas furca— 
that with a few other tags 1s left to me from a boyhood compulsorily 
devoted to a study of the Classics. Not by such means will the 
restlessness of Ireland be stilled. That is one of the lessons of 
Irish histofy , and another 1s this—despite all present appearances, 
there ıs no people on earth more ready to be your loyal friends if 
only they have that “‘ equal justice ’’ which long ago Sir John Davis 
tells us they chiefly desired. 

When hope rules, a semi-oblrvion settles upon the past, when 
despair, tragic memortes revive. I have been greatly struck of late 
by the unusual profusion of historical references ın the Irish pro- 
vincial press. It 1s a bad sign. Sir Horace Plunkett has said of 
Irish history that it 1s ‘‘for Englishmen to remember and for 
lishmen to forget ’’ A true saying, so far as ıt goes. but I would 
add that Irish history can only be forgotten by Irishmen when it 
is remembered by Englishmen. 

Study it, and you will see that both coercion and concession of 
everything but the substance of the Irish national claim have been 
tired over and over again, and in every possible shape—and that 
both have again and again tailed. Then if, dismayed by the 
intrinsic difficulties of the task, or disappointed by our seeming 
perversity, you are tempted to shrink from a new way of dealing 
with the Irish difficulty, ‘‘ reflect seriously on the possible conse- 
quences of keeping in the heart of your community a bank of 
discontent, every hour accumulating, upon which every description 
of seditious men may draw at pleasure.” Edmund Burke’s 
warning, hitherto unheeded, 1s perhaps now about to be obeyed. 
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folk, and to put in their places shrewd, hard-headed business men. 
By the Encumbered Estates Act summary powers were conferred 
on mortgagees to enforce sales, and Ireland was thereby endowed 
with a new aristocracy of land speculators, money-lending 
attorneys, insurance companies, and banks. 

These gentry, having no inherited tres of kindly human relation- 
ships such as must always hamper, more or less, a resident landlord, 
proceeded to effect wholesale “clearances” upon their newly- 
acquired estates. On one such property, for example, the men of 
1,500 families were employed at wages to level the walls and fences 
of their former homes—which done they betook themselves to the 
workhouse, to America, or to such mountain lands as weie too 
poor to support cattle 

The reader who has done me the honour to persevere thus far 
will, I hope, now begin to understand why I have insisted upon 
these forgotten facts of Insh Hustory—forgotten, that 1s, in 
England, for in Ireland and in America they are only too well 
remembered. It 1s not that I have any spite against the memory 
of either Peel or Russell, or that I want to make their successors 
responsible for their errors of yudgment. In every country each 
generation has quite enough to do to beai 1ts own burden But it 
really 1s not wise or prudent to remain ignorant of that which 
contributes towards the mentality of other people Our ordinary 
and reasonable actions must, I feel sure, appear simply insane ın 
the eyes of our dogs; while the most domesticated of dogs has 
tastes and habits which to us are quite inexplicable. In both cases 
the key to the mystery ıs missing, since neither knows what ıs 
passing in the mind of the other. 

Similar perplexities afflict the minds of English and Irish 
members of the Imperial household—perplexities which, unlike 
those I imagine to exist in the minds of dogs and men regarding 
one another’s performances, can be very largely resolved by a little 
knowledge of their respective pasts. Irish ‘‘ cattle-driving,”’ for 
example, and the bitter hatred until recently entertained towards 
England by most Irish-Americans, and even what now looks like 
the selfish reluctance of Irishmen during this stage of the war to 
allow food to be exported to Great Britain, all become much more 
intelligible when we realise that the actors ın each case are the 
children or grandchildren of men and women who ın the lifetime 
of many still living saw their corn forcibly snatched away from 
their famishing mouths, were driven (those who did not die of 
hunger or disease) into exile while bullocks usurped their place, 
and all this under the direct sanction of an England which then, 
as now, ın Mitchell’s bitter words, was ‘‘ presenting herself before 
Europe as a champion, the champion, of nationalities, self- 
government, and reform.” 

God knows, I am not blind to the faults of my fellow-countrymen. 
But since I am at the moment speaking to a British audience, I 
would urge upon them that they cannot hope to understand the 
point of view of Irishmen to-day unless they realise that it 1s 
necessarily coloured by memories of the past. It 1s a very great 
mistake to suppose that we can afford to ignore things merely 
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laissez-faire, and that on no account must a non-existent private 
enterprise be interfered with. To dig holes and fill them ın again 
was, it appeared to them, the proper end of such employment as 
was now permissible under the further condition which they 
hastened to impose, namely, that no one should be eligible for 
employment who was ın occupation of more than a quarter of an 
acre of land. 

I am far from suggesting, with John Mitchell and others, that 
these measures were artfully designed to increase, rather than 
assuage, the misery of the people But whatever the intention, 
the effect was ın fact wholly disastrous. It may seem ungrateful 
to say this, especially when we remember that private persons (and 
notably those belonging to the Society of Friends) subscribed 
liberally to the relief of the stricken peasantry But certain facts 
which are completely ignored by the text-books must be borne ın 
mind if the Irish point of view is to be understood. These books 
all repeat one after the other that the famine ‘‘ forced Peel to 
abolish the Corn Laws,” the implication being, of course, that 
these laws stood ın the way of the importation of grain into Ireland. 
But everyone seems to foiget that Ireland was at that time 
essentially a corn-producing country. Only the potatoes had 
failed, the corn crops during these three years were even unusually 
abundant. AJI that was needed was that Ireland should be allowed 
to keep her own grain for her own people. Had this been done, 
as under her own Government would assuredly have been the case, 
there would have been no need of foreign assistance. ‘In the first 
year of the famine 3,250,000 quarters of wheat were exported from 
Ireland, and even in the last year 1,826,132 quarters. In 1848 
the value of her agricultural produce, after making allowance for 
the potato failure, was estimated at close on forty-five millions 
sterling But throughout the period grain and cattle were steadily 
removed from Ireland to England to pay rent, taxes, and mortgages 
interest. It was no small aggravation of the misery of the people 
to see the corn they had reaped removed under armed escort while 
they lay down to die or strove to keep themselves alive on the 
charity of strangers. Whatever else may be said about the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, ıt was remarkably ill-designed as a measure of 
immediate relief to a country which had no need to import foreign 
corn, but only to keep and eat :ts own. Indeed, the effect of the 
measure, taken in conjunction with the ‘‘ Quarter Acre ’’ provision 
already mentioned, was to stimulate eviction and emigration. It 
became more profitable to lay down land in grass than to till it. 
Human beings became an encumbrance, and since thousands of 
them were obliged to surrender their holdings ın order to obtain 
employment upon relief works, even the usual formalities of 
ejection could be dispensed with. Nevertheless, very many Irish 
landlords were so foolishly humane, and so blind to the beauty of 
economic laws as expounded by the then fashionable school of 
‘* political economusts,’’ that they not only refrained from evicting 
these tenants, but actually mortgaged their estates in order to feed 
them. And so John Bull, out of the depth of his wisdom and 
knowledge, determined to rid Ireland of these ignorant and silly 
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siew of training the boy so that he may mix with his own class, 
and have the acquirements which are suitable to a gentleman. 
Locke did not wish to turn out a professed scholar, but to foster 
such a love and esteem of knowledge as was desirable in a 
gentleman.” Latin he regarded as absolutely necessary for a 
gentleman, t although he admits that ‘‘a great part of the learning 
now in fashion in the schools of Europe, and that goes ordinarily 
into the round of education, a gentleman may in a good measure be 
unfurnished with, without any great disparagement to himself or 
prejudice to his affairs.’’} On the whole, the conception of the 
University as making provision for the training of a class was 
dominant among the University reformers of the forties. They 
hoped both by the instruction given to awaken a love of learning 
apart altogether from sordid advantages, and by the surroundings 
in college life to get rid of solecisms and awkwardness and to 
develop character. 

The expedient for effecting improvement which was most in 
vogue at that time was the introduction of written examinations. 
This was, on the one hand, a much greater test of accuracy of 
knowledge than was possible in keeping acts and opponencies, and 
it had been introduced towards the close of the eighteenth century , 
as late as 1827 the Senate House examination was supplementary to 
the traditional tests of capacity and ability, and only determined a 
man’s place in the group to which he had been assigned by his vva 
voce performances.|| The great reputation of Newton’s work had 
tended to give a special character to Cambridge training, the 
absolute neglect of mathematics in the seventeenth century was 
remedied, and great prominence was given to mathematics 
and physics in the eighteenth. ‘‘ English mathematicians of the 
eighteenth century worshipped the genius of Newton, and few 
Cambridge men would have dreamt of such audacity as to attempt 
to advance upon his discoveries.’’** In accordance with this spirit, 
mathematics and physics, to which examination 1s eminently 
suitable as a test, came to take a leading part in the Senate House 
examination , though Locke and Hartley and Paley were frequently 
read, the questions which related_to moral and metaphysical 
subjects were apt to be neglected. Classical learning was the first 
subject to which the examination test Was specially applied (1824), 
and in 1851 two new triposes were added, which, ıt was hoped, 
would bring the examination stimulus to bear in attendance on, 
and interest ın, the lectures of the professors of moral sciences on 
the one hand and of natural sciences on the other. Since that time 
it has been found necessary, for the convenience of thorough 
examining, to throw off, as offshoots from the Moral Sciences 
Tripos, the Theological Tripos, the Law Tripos, the History Tripos, 

and the Economic Tripos. All these have doubtless served their 
` purpose in stimulating men who desire to specialise 1n some one 
department to thoroughness and accuracy within a narrow range, 
but they have been entirely ineffective in bringing any real stimulus 
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to bear upon the woddo/, or ın awakening a desire for knowledge 
and an interest in knowledge among the students generally. 
There has, besides, been a danger of substituting, ın the minds of 
diligent students, the sordid aims of examination success and the 
desire of material rewards which it opens up, for enthusiasm for 
learning; of sacrificing education, and the development of faculty, 
to the mere conveying of instruction. 

On these grounds the examination system, while ıt undoubtedly 
has many merits in encouraging diligence and accuracy, has not 
proved to be a Morrison’s pill, which could be relied on to restore 
perfect health under all emergencies. Professor Maurice gave 
expression to a vigorous protest against the effects of the system ın 
a letter to Professor Kingsley ın 1869. ‘‘I do not know any man 
who has seriously thought of our present examination system who 
does not know that ıt 1s undermining the physical, intellectual, and 
moral life of young men. . . . You must be aware of all the 
degrading talk, about what will pay in an examination, which 
is heard at the Universities. You must know well that noble 
intellects, which crave for a free culture, are dwarfed by 
the notion ~that what they have read and thought ıs not 
to be tested and ascertained by the questions of wiser 
men, but that they are to read and think simply with a view 
to the questions. You know how parents and physicians alike 
groan over the loss of physical energy, and the shattering of the 
nerves, which they see in young men who have either succeeded or 
failed ın their trials. And what 1s the reward? A writer in the 
Cambridge Umwersity Gazette, who possesses considerable 
experience, declared the other day that he could not get men to 
take any interest ın Shakespeare unless there was a competitive 
examination in him, with a Tripos list! It 1s to this state of things 
we are coming.’’* Since that time the limitations of this method 
of stimulating diligence have been recognised generally. The 
abandonment of the order of merit, both in the Mathematical and 
Classical Triposes, has been a tacit admission that examination 
success cannot be entirely relied upon to discriminate as to the 
relative ability of different candidates. Written examinations, both 
in modern languages and in experimental science, are recognised to 
be so far imperfect as tests that they are supplemented at 
Cambridge by oral and practical examinations. For the 
purposes of giving their highest rewards, and electing to Fellow- 
ships, Trinity, King’s, and St. John’s no longer rely on examina- 
tions, but insist on the candidates showing what they can do 
themselves 1n working at a dissertation. No one would now 
propose, as the chief expedient for reforming the University, the 
establishment of more elaborate examinations. 

* ka $ * F xw 

The insistence on examination had, however, one result, which 
was welcomed on what we may call political grounds: ıt provided a 
means for breaking down the restriction which had favoured 
particular localities, and rendered ıt possible for those who were 
most likely to take advantage of the opportunities which the 
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University offered to receive assistance and encouragement to 
pursue an academic career. The close scholarships which could be 
claimed by the founders’ kin, or by the boys who were boin in a 
particular district, were thrown open to competition by any British 
citizen, thus barriers were thrown down, and a considerable step 
was taken towards recruiting the best talent from all parts of the 
country for academic training. 

Thuis era of liberal reforms had also a result which was in many 
ways unexpected, the reformers of the forties and fifties desired to 
open the advantages of a liberal education to all and sundry, and 
to break down all artificial restrictions which prevented many 
parents from giving advantages they could well afford to their sons ; 
but they did not foresee how much the admission of exceptional 
elements would react on the system of the University itself. They 
believed that the tradition of lıberal education and of the manners 
and character of a gentleman would serve to mould the habits of all 
who were admitted, but they did not realise how much the 
individual elements would modify the old tradition. It was in 
1egard to the religious side of college life that the change was first 
felt, but the whole conception of the object of University education, 
as that of moulding the individual, presented increasing difficulties, 
and has be&n openly repudiated by those who regarded ıt as the 
main function of education to develop the powers and faculties of 
the individual to the highest degree. This insistence on individual 
development has tended to the neglect of a distinction on which 
Whewell had insisted. ‘‘ The studies and occupations of the young 
are not properly called education merely because they draw out 
something, without considering whether it 1s an attribute of the 
race or an accident of the individual. Young persons may be so 
employed and so treated that their caprice, their self-will, their 
individual tastes and propensities are educed and developed, but 
this 1s not education. . . . It 1s not the Education of a man’s 
Humanity, but the Indulgence of his Individuality.’’* 

A serious loss to particular localities occurred through the 
abolition of local restrictions on the elections to scholarships 
and fellowships, but the liberal reformers had done much 
to give the Universities a more national character by 
throwing the rewards so widely open, and encouraging 
all British citizens to take advantage of academic education. 
But the breaking down of the conception of liberal education, 
as moulding the individual for a place in a_ particular 
class, though a necessary step to further improvement, was not an 
unmixed benefit. The old system had been narrow, but there was 
a danger lest ıt should be replaced by mere anarchy. Starting from 
the individual and his opinions, ıt was not possible to reach an 
organised body of knowledge, or to cultivate a clear sense of duty. 
There was a danger that the aggregate of individual interests should 
be regarded as the object to be pursued, and the aggregate of 
individual opinions be treated as the highest truth. Whewell, in 
his reforms, had only discussed the intellectual side of education, 
and had left the development of character out of account, 
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and in this he followed the old tradition of Locke and his school, 
which had insisted on the supremacy of the reason and its power 
to govern the will. Education was to aim at such a development 
of reason that 1t should have power to govern the appetites and 
passions. ‘‘ He that 1s not used to submit his will to the reason 
of others, when he ıs young, will scarce hearken or submit to his 
own reason when he ıs of an age to make use of it.”* But the 
insistence on the supremacy of individual reason, as something from 
which there could be no appeal, and which could not be advan- 
tageously moulded by external habits or conventions, left no room 
for the old conception of education, and made it a purely personal 
thing which had no reference to the conditions of society. 

This conception of self-development as the end of education has 
ceased to satisfy since the early seventies. In part ıt defeated its 
own objects, since it gave rise to an agnosticism and a pessimism 
which had a deadening influence on the spirit and brought about a 
reaction, which found expression in Clifford’s phrase, ‘‘ Let us take 
bands and help.” There must be organisation of study and self- 
discipline and training if anyone ıs to do his work in the world ;-the 
man who thinks of himself as a worker must needs have an object 
for which he can work. The good of the community 1s,the highest 
object, ın space and time, for which anyone can set himself to work; 
and we may get an instructive view of the function of the University, 
if we regard ıt as organised to give the best possible training to 
each citizen for taking his place in the community, and serving it. 

* * x Y * 


Education which is merely concerned with individual self- 
development is in danger of over-accentuating merely personal 
questions as to priority in scientific researches, and of frittering away 
its energies 1n efforts to express personal feelings. Self-realisation 
1s but a poor thing at best, and the action which seems poor and 
meagre, if ıt ıs merely viewed as conducing to the narrow life of the 
individual, 1s seen ın an entirely different light when ıt 1s viewed 
as conducive to the life of the State. It 1s in willing, and ın trying 
to act, that the person attains his best; and it 1s by being fitted to 
take wise and intelligent action that he is enabled to do effective 
service to the community. It has long been a matter of complaint 
against the Universities that they did not give sufficient scope to 
the individual to pursue his own vocation, but laid down hard-and- 
fast courses as to what he must pursue. Bacon had protested 
against this deadening and stereotyping of individual energy in his 
Advancement of Learning, and two hundred years later Macaulay 
re-echoed his complaint ın the pages of the Edinburgh Review.t 
The Universities would do well to provide opportunities of study of 
every kind, since all knowledge can be used ın the service of the 
community; and then to leave it as far as possible to the person, 
who ıs conscious of a vocation, to follow the lines of study which 
will best fit him to do good service to the community ın his chosen 
calling. 

In this way, by showing their national importance, and 
habituating men to be conscious of the part they are playing in 
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national life, technical and professional studies can be redeemed 
from any sordid character. To pursue any branch of knowledge 
for the sake of profit, and ın order to rise in the world by means of 1t, 
is sordid ; while to recognise the national importance of any kind of 
study 1s to give ıt a wider and more human interest. In living for 
the community and consciously fitting himself to serve the 
community a boy 1s engaging in humane learning. Man 1s a 
political animal; and to learn to look at the routine of life ın its 
general interest 1s to free oneself from the sense of drudgery which 
makes study a burden. It ıs thus that the student, by being in 
earnest with the aims of national life and discarding the mere 
attempt to develop his individual powers, may find his true 
personality and learn to livea life that 1s worth living. The national 
character which the Universities have had in the past has been 
accentuated ın recent years by the two Commissions which reported 
in 1852 and 1873 about rearranging the conditions of life and study 
in the colleges and ın the Universities, and by the large sums which 
the Government has put at the disposal of provincial Universities 
for carrying on Higher Education more effectively. In any attempt 
at University reform we must be ın earnest with this view, and 
regard the University as the organ by which the State promotes the 
Higher Education of the citizens, and as responsible to the State 
for organising the facilities of Higher Education effectively. There 
are two main functions which the University must have in view in 
thus promoting the welfare of the community. As Bacon has 
insisted, Knowledge 1s Power, and the University as a storehouse 
of knowledge has the means of giving such instruction that the 
power of every citizen to fulfil his vocation, whatever may be his 
work in the world, shall be greatly increased. Through teachers 
trained at the University, and through knowledge maintained and 
fostered by the University, there 1s a possibility of rendering every 
branch of work in the community more intelligent and therefore 
more efficient, and of permeating the whole of the national life. 

The University 1s engaged not merely in imparting to passive 
recipients the knowledge which has been already acquired, ıt has 
an even more important duty—to awaken active intelligence and call 
forth mental powers in the citizens, so that knowledge may be 
increased. The problem of University reformers ın the present day 
is to organise higher education in such a fashion that ıt shall both 
lead to the disciplining and development of mental power, and also 
to the diffusion of instruction in various branches of knowledge, 
which are needful in order that the welfare of the community may be 
efficiently pursued. Democracy has so far triumphed that no 
section of the community can continue to claim to be the governing 
class, and the University no longer discharges 1ts duty to the nation 
by maintaining an organisation which 1s devised for moulding the 
life and thought of men who belong to a particular class. The 
organisation of University studies on this wider basis leaves little 
occasion for the protests of Liberalism against arbitrary control of 
self-development ; since ıt 1s an endeavour to give the individual the 
best help in fitting himself for serving the community in what he 
himself regards as his vocation. 
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The examination methods, which were contrived to stimulate 
diligence and ensure accuracy within a definite department, have 
been in themselves admirable for their purpose. The Cambridge 
courses in one Honour School after another are models of training 
for thorough work, and are admirable as schools for research and 
as providing for the training of instructors. But it has sometimes 
been a complaint that such concentration on a single group of 
subjects 1s apt to be narrowing and one-sided. The mathematical 
spirit, to which special attention has been given at Cambridge, has 
been described as the art of seeing one side of a question.* Whewell 
gives a warning that “ın reasoning for general purposes it 1s quite 
necessary to bear ın mind at every step the peculiar nature and 
attributes of things about which we reason. We cannot in any 
subject, except analytical mathematics, express things by symbols 
once for all, and then goon with our reasoning, forgetting all their 
peculiarities. Any attempt to do this (for such attempts have not 
been wanting) leads to the most extravagant and inapplicable 
conclusions.’’+ It ıs undoubtedly true that there 1s great 
importance ın pursuing research and investigating problems, 
without any consciousness of the direction in which the results 
obtained are likely to have a practical importance, but it 1s also 
important to have a corrective against indulging in frurtless 
speculation and idle pedantries. Such a corrective is within our 
reach by bearing ın mind that the advancement of power to benefit 
the community ıs the ultimate aim of organised study in a 
University. It 1s important that the adepts ın any study should not 
forget 1ts possible influence upon life, and its connection with other 
studies in actual conditions. It may be necessary to abstract and to 
isolate, ın order to concentrate our attention and to advance in 
knowledge ourselves, but there 1s need to take account of the 
circumstances and conditions of actual life, when we endeavour to 
apply our knowledge and pursue a practical remedy. 

The consciousness of serving a national purpose may not only be 
a corrective of pedantry and a help towards the application of 
knowledge, but ıt may give assistance ın the better grouping and 
more fruitful study of particular subjects. The late Professor 
Thorold Rogers, who laid the foundations of English Economic 
History, regarded this study as worth pursuing because ıt assisted 
in the economic interpretation of history, and called attention to 
important forces at work in our political history which might easily 
be overlooked. But there has been a real loss ın treating this subject 
as if ıt were merely subsidiary to political history, the influence of 
economic forces on the course of public affairs has not been so 
frequent that a spectal study of economic forces 1s necessary to 
the understanding of political history, and even historians who 
have recognised the interest of this study have sometimes failed 
to note cases where economic influences were of supreme 
importance.{ It 1s not possible to justify the inclusion of Economic 
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History as a necessary element in political history, but, on the other 
hand, the bearing of the study on other interests 1s too much 
neglected. The interest in local history 1s a large element in the 
love of country and in patriotism. The economic history of early 
times gives a meaning to physical features and monuments of many 
kinds. When their purpose becomes understood, roads and monu- 
ments, the laying out of towns and the growth of their buildings, 
cease to be regarded as merely picturesque or queer, and come to 
be infused with Irving interest, since they are seen to be witnesses 
to a general movement. In a similar fashion the early forms of 
meicantile or industrial lıfe ın this country have their analogues in 
the habits of half-civilised peoples in the present day, or show us 
the economic problems about capital and credit in their simplest 
forms. The full bearing and interest of a particular line of study 
may not be felt when ıt 1s looked at exclusively from one point of 
view. It 1s on this account that a plea may be put in for greater 
freedom ın the combination of studies than has been afforded by 
the stereotyped courses in the University. 

At the same time, ıt must be borne in mind that one of the most 
useful services to the community which the University can dis- 
charge isethat of maintaining a high standard of scholarship and 
testifying to the standard which particular students have attained. 
For many purposes, scholastic and other, a degree serves this end; 
and the degree in Honours gives definite information ın regard to 
intellectual attainments 1n a particular direction. There 1s, however, 
need also for some guarantee of fitness to engage in particular lines 
of work, such as medical and musical degrees carry with them. 
There 1s probably room for a great expansion of this function, and 
for the University to grant testimonials which shall be a guarantee 
that the student has received instruction in agriculture, or forestry, 
or hygiene, or engineering, or some other line of work. The 
Untversities may do much ın the struggle against the incompetence 
which 1s so often the secret of inefficiency. The granting of a 
testimonial implies a decision by the University as to the lines of 
study and the order of studies which are desirable for success in a 
particular calling , but the maintenance of such professional courses 
is quite compatible with giving wider opportunities for self- 
development to those who do not look forward to pursuing any of 
the callings for which the University specially provides. 

It 1s by consciously remembering 1ts duty to the community and 
training tts members to be of service to the community that the 
University can best organise study as both to offer opportunities of 
research, and also to render the citizens better qualified, by the 
instruction they have obtained, to serve the State. 


W. CUNNINGHAM. 


HOLLAND AND THE WAR. 


[Tue following is part of a lecture delivered at the National Liberal 
Club in January by Dr P Geyl, the London correspondent of a well- 
known Dutch newspaper After having related how he made a journey 
to Holland some months ago, the lecturer described the situation as he 
found it there One hears ıt so often said, he remarked, that Holland 
“ais doing rather well out of the war’? Over against that curious 
fallacy he put the picture of a country in great distress. He described 
the scarcity of food, especially bread, of coal, of oil, and innumerable 
other articles. He dwelt on the plight of Dutch industries, factories 
being closed down daily in all parts of the country owing to lack of coal 
and of raw materials, unemployment spreading as a consequence ] 


A LL this shows Holland absolutely dependent on her neighbours. 
Holland ıs a small country, as little able to exist when 

shut up in her own frontiers as one thickly populated 

and industrial English county would be. She produces only 
one-sixth of the wheat she wants, not quite one-third of the 
coal; no timber_to speak of, no tron. On the other hand, 
there 1s a surplus of vegetables and potatoes, dairy produce 
and meat. But even these cannot be produced without help 
from outside; fertilisers and cattle fodder have to be imported, 
and the lack of fodder will this winter entail the slaughtering of a 
Jarge part of Holland’s cattle stock. Still, these articles have 
during the war proved the mainstay of Holland’s ability to bargain 
in the European market. As soon as the war made the prices of all 
foodstuffs jump, especially, of course, in Germany, the producers 
of them ın Holland would have liked nothing so well as to self 
abroad all they had. If the frontiers had been left open Holland 
would have been drained of all food, or the prices would have soared 
to the famine height they reached in Germany. So a policy of 
prohibition or limitation of export combined with fixed prices for 
the inland market was resorted to, in spite of the farmers’ and 
dealers’ hankering after more war profits. But this prohibition of 
export could never for a moment be absolute. For export we must, 
and as much as we can possibly do without, for without export no 
import, and without coals and grain and iron the country cannot 
live. Some of our requirements we can only obtain from Germany, 
and not only can she refuse them to us, but there are the Allied 
countries watching jealously over our exports to the East; other 
things we have to get from England or America, and there are the 
Germans who with their submarines can interrupt this traffic, 1f the 
Allies allow ıt to go on. It will be readily understood what a 
precarious position this ıs and what a difficult tıme the Dutch 
Government have of ıt, who have to regulate the whole economic 
life of the nation in the most arbitrary, patriarchal fashion, turning 
on now this now that tap of supply, granting or withholding 
licences for export, regulating import and export, and production 
and distribution. Holland has been forced to try an experiment in 
State Socialism which ts imposing because of its completeness. On 
August 3rd, 1914, already an Act was passed by Parliament and 
signed by the Queen, empowering the burgomasters after authorisa- 
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tion from the minister in The Hague to seize any foodstuffs ın their 
municipalities and fo sell them to their citizens at reasonable prices. 
In course of time this Act was extended and developed till the State 
had set up a comprehensive system of buying and distributing ın 
nearly all essential articles. In working this system the Govern- 
ment are assisted by a large number of committees, each dealing 
with some particular article. 

In the first months the war threw the economic life of the country 
out of gear altogether. Then things became easier, and not only 
did many classes of the Dutch community begin to make those huge 
war profits about which one hears so much, but the working 
population as a whole got a share—although not a very generous 
one—ain the increased activity which, for the working classes at any 
rate, to a large extent counterbalances the rise ın the cost of living. 
Even at the best tıme (which was, I suppose, the year 1916) the war 
did not mean prosperity to the masses of the Dutch people. Certain 
industries, ıt 1s true, like shipbuilding, and of course agricultuie, 
prospered. But other industries suffered all through from the 
difficulty of obtaining raw materials, as, for instance, the important 
cocoa industry and the cotton industry, which has now come to a 
stop altogether. In the docks of Rotterdam, and to a less extent 
(I am speaking of 1916) of Amsterdam, unemployment was rife. 
Taking it altogether, the situation was not such as to enable the 
working classes to obtain an increase in wages at all proportionate 
to the increase in the cost of living. For the mass of the people 
the war, therefore, mearit impoverishment, even during the easiest 
period. No amount of war profits can alter this fact. These war 
profits are a social evil 1ather than an economic advantage. They 
tend to change the whole structure of Dutch society in a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory fashion by widening the gulf between 
the possessors and the non-possessors, creating a class 
of capitalists eager to enjoy the luxuries of life and forming a dead 
member in the body economic. No people are more unpopular in 
Holland than the war profiteers, the oweeers* as they are called. 
especially the nouveaux riches, the speculators ın foodstuffs, the 
nobodies suddenly grown rich after some shady deals with German 
buyers, the clever rascals for whose profit the smugglers have risked 
their lives on the frontiers. There are classes of profiteers differing 
altogether from these. There are in the first place the farmers, then 
the shipowners, the owners of the fishing fleet, and a crowd of 
merchants in articles in which scarcity has made prices jump. 

The Dutch war profiteer, therefore, is certainly no myth. He 1s 
only too real. But his heyday is over. The tribe of the smugglers 
and speculators was put down long ago. The Telegraaf of 
Amsterdam can claim an honourable share ın the credit for that. 
Even for the farmers bad days may be approaching. 

I now come to a consideration of the causes of this 
change for the worse during the past year. In 1915 and 
1916 Holland just managed to keep her precarious balance. By 
regulating her exports,s@ as to divide them more or less satisfactorily 
between Germany and England, she got most things she wanted ın 
return. The Allies’ suspicion that anything imported into Holland 


*I am afraid ıt ıs hardly possible to explain the pun satisfactorily 
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would ultimately find its way into Germany was met by the 
foundation of the N.O.T. (Netherlands Oversea Tiust). This is a 
company which 1s simply meant to provide the Allies with a trust- 
worthy address in Holland to send their articles to (o1 to allow 
neutral goods to go to) so as to make sure that they will 1emain in 
the country. Goods consigned to the N.O.T. must not be re- 
exported to Germany. The N.O.T. was for some tıme unable to 
prevent a certain insignificant leakage. Still, on the whole, ıt 
worked exceedingly well, and ıt made possible the keeping up of a 
trade which was to the advantage of both Holland and the Allied 
countries. 

In 1917, however, Dutch overseas trade dwindled almost to 
nothing. When in February, 1917, Germany started her un- 
restricted submarine war she left a safe channel open for Dutch 
Atlantic trade round the North of Scotland. But as soon as Holland 
is hard pressed from one side she may expect something from the 
other side as well. One of the Germans’ main objects with their 
sharpened blockade was to frighten neutral vessels off the seas, or 
at least from trafficking with the Allied countries. The Allies—and 
I think they could not well do otherwise—therefore put pressure on 
the neutrals in order to get them to continue sending gheir ships 
through the danger zones. They had two very efficacious means 
of coercion. One was to go on compelling all ships sailing to or 
trom Holland to enter a United Kingdom port for the purpose of 
examination, which now meant exposing them to German attacks. 
The other was bunker coals, by refusing which they could make 
it practically impossible for the neutrals to continue their sailings 
in large parts of the world, especially after the entry of the United 
States. The Dutch Government had no choice but to come to an 
arrangement, and ın May, 1917, an arrangement was concluded. 
A number of Dutch ships which had been held up came home and 
brought our people the wheat on which they are still living. In 
return a certain number of Dutch ships undertook voyages for the 
Allied countries. But very soon a hitch occurred. America had in 
the meantime been developing from a neutral into a belligerent, 
and this meant not a little increase in Holland’s difficulties. 
America, of course, has quite a different means of making her power 
felt by Holland. While the belligerent rights on which England 
has to base her action are in many cases liable to at least formal 
objections, the United States had only to prohibit the export of their 
own products (an action, of course, of which nobody can ever 
clispute the absolute legality) in order to bring Holland face to face 
with ruin and starvation. And this was exactly what occurred in 
the course of last year. Nearly a hundred Dutch ships, nearly 
500,000 tons, were held up in America with all their cargoes of 
foodstuffs and raw materials which Holland needed so badly. 

-Fresh negotiations were of course immediately put on foot. The 
Dutch Government—so I am told on authority which I believe 1s 
excellent—realised their position too well tobe captious In fact, they 
conceded the principle that freedom for those-ships and cargoes was 
to be bought by tonnage from the outset. Yet the negotiations did 
not come to a conclusion. Why this frightful waste of tonnage? 
There 1s another aspect of the matter which should not be lost sight 
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of. The Alles not only want the use of Dutch tonnage, they 
want to reduce imports into Germany to the minimum, and ın spite 
‘of the guarantee which the N.O.T. offers them that goods shall 
not go through to Germany, they are loth to allow anything to get 
into Holland which might enable the Dutch to export more of their 
own produce. For instance, fertilisers and fodder will not pass the 
Dutch German frontier, but the vegetables and the meat which they 
have helped to produce will. The contention of the Dutch ıs that 
they must export the produce of their own country if they are to live. 

Anyhow, there 1s a good prospect now that Dutch overseas trade 
will shortly be resumed to a certain very limited extent. An 
arrangement has been negotiated which only has to be sanctioned 
by the Dutch Government, and which will assure to Holland some 
modest share of the world’s produce of cereals, fertilisers, and raw 
materials—some modest share ın the produce of her own colonres— 
ın exchange for a very considerable quantity of tonnage to be 
employed for the Allied countries. 

It ıs to be hoped that the import which this arrangement permits 
will turn out to be not too scanty, and also that the proportion of 
Dutch produce which it leaves free for export to Germany may not 
be too small. This is to be hoped not for Holland only. I believe 
that the policy of pressing Holland too hard in these matters 1s 
against the real interests of the Allies. Many patriotic Dutchmen 
who value the economic independence of their country, and view the 
dangers from German “‘ penetration’? with alarm, cannot under- 
stand why the Allies should give them so little support. The Allied 
policy seems, on the contrary, calculated to compel Holland to 
become more and more economically dependent on Germany. In 
two ways by cutting down our imports the Allies compel us to 
buy more in Germany. The more we buy there the more must we 
‘export to Germany. But at the same time the Allies force Holland 
to keep her export trade to Germany (export of her own produce) 
down. The result of this ts that Holland, if she will lve, 
simply has to buy in Germany—there are coals, tron, timber, salt, 
dyes, medicines, kali, all of which she must obtain from Germany , 
the result of a policy which tends to leave Holland without her 
natural power of bargaining and exchange ts to make her less able 
to resist the attempts against her economic independence which 
German Statecraft devises. 

To give one instance of the thing I mean, Dutch shipbuilding 1s 
dependent for 1ts raw material on imports from abroad. During 
the war most of the iron the shipbuilders needed had to come from 
Germany. Not very long ago the Germans attached a condition to 
the exportation of iron. No iron was to be exported for ship- 
building unless an undertaking was given that the ship for which 
it was used would, after the war, be chartered to Germany for a 
certain number of years. The Dutch Government forbade the 
shipbuilders to give this undertaking. The shipbuilding yards are 
beginning to be idle as a consequence. 

I hope I have made this point clear, for this 1s really the crux 
of the whole position with regard to Holland. It shows how 
superficial 1s the political wisdom of certain papers which raise a 
‘cry every now and again at some perfectly harmless instance of 
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export from Holland into Germany, or of import into Holland from 
some Allied country. The difference which Holland’s preventable 
export of dairy produce, &c., makes in Germany’s food budget 1s, 
after all, very small. Cut ıt down as much as you like, you will 
not appreciably increase Germany’s plight thereby. But what you 
do alter is the relation between Holland and Germany, and you alter 
it all to Germany’s advantage. I know that the papers which I 
vllude to are not all English, or French, or American. There is a 
Dutch paper which not only habitually advocates the same theory, 
out 1s even so proud of its record in that and other respects that 
it looks down upon all ıts Dutch contemporaries as hardly better 
than pro-German organs. I should think ıt shirking my duty now 
that you have so kindly afforded me the opportunity to put “‘ the 
case for Holland ” to a British audience if I failed to draw your 
attention to the policy of the Amsterdam Telegraaf and to the 
letters and articles in the British Press—especially in the Tzmes— 
from the London correspondent of this paper. It 1s unfortunately 
not always possible to meet these activities on their own ground, 
but may I be allowed to say here how harmful I think them to 
be to the real interests of a good understanding between 
Holland and Great Britain? The othe: day I noticed an 
agency telegram from Paris 1epoiting an interview which 
Mr. Schroeder, the editor of the Amsterdam Telegraaf, 
had granted the Pett Journal. ‘‘ While the vast majority 
in Holland ıs pro-Ally,’? so Mr. Schroeder is reported to have 
said, ‘‘the Dutch Government still gives evidence of weakness 
for the Germans.” And he goes on to refer to the sand and gravel 
question. Now I am not going to say much about that most 
unfortunate affair. I do not believe—so much I may say—that 
Dutch public opinion is very thoroughly convinced that the Dutch 
Government displayed any very remarkable skill over this business. 
They seem, in this instance, to have got themselves entangled— 
and, after all, ıs it so very strange?’—in the complicated and 
conflicting duties of neutrality. But to describe their action as weak 
towards Germany means to doubt the sincerity of their desire to 
hold the scales even. Such a doubt ts quite unwarrantable. But 
even in cases of a different kind, where one might have liked a 
stronger attitude on the part of the Dutch Government, ıs ıt 
necessary to explain the lack of ıt as pro-German inclination? The 
Dutch Government have tried manfully, and, on the whole, 
astonishingly successfully, to keep the independence and the strict 
neutrality of the country inviolate ın economic as well as ın political 
questions. But after what I have said, who does not see that the 
position of Holland ıs precarious? And I for one do not believe 
that Dutchmen who ın the Allied papers try to inflame the natural 
suspiciousness of a belligerent people, have chosen the right way to 
make Holland take up a stronger attitude towards Germany. 
Neither, I must add, will measures of compulsion on the 
part of the Allies have an effect in the right direction. 
They do not strengthen the hands of the Dutch Government 
towards Germany—for I have heard that explanation of the 
true imwardness of their intention. On the contrary, Dutch 
public opinion 1s very sensitive, and it is infinitely more difficult 
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for the Government to change their attitude, to yield, as ıt would 
then be called, after measures of compulsion have been resorted to, 
than 1t would have been before.* 

It has been impossible to keep silent on this deplorable sand and 
gravel complication which has somewhat clouded the relations 
between Holland and England. But now it will be asked What 
has been the effect of all this and of the economic troubles on the 
opinions of the Dutch people? Has it made them turn towards 
Germany? I can answer most emphatically, No. The Dutch are 
to-day as largely anti-German as they were when they saw the 
panic-stricken Belgian refugees streaming into their country in 
september and October, 1914. They certainly grumble a good deal 
at the restrictions on trade, &c. I should not be believed if I stated 
that the Americans were exceedingly popular in Holland. They 
are not. But all this does not make for a revulsion of feeling 
towards Germany. If there ever were a chance of this happening, 
the Germans, with their brutal methods, would soon spoil ıt. 

The essential thing 1s that on the larger issues of the war the 
Dutch people have made up their minds. The Dutch are a 
democratic people. They have no love for Prussianism, mifitarism, 
or autocrgcy. As long as they can believe that after all the Allies 
are fighting their battle, they are prepared to take a good deal of 
hardship and discomfort ın a good-humoured way. 

This 1s, I think, the state of public opinion ın its broadest aspect. 
There are cross-currents. It 1s a curious fact that all over the world 
the Conservative parties have a tendency towards Germany. There 
is something of this in Holland, but it ıs not very impoitant, and 
one may say that a politician in active politics in Holland can have 
no other practical policy than that of strict neutrality, and must 
especially beware of the suspicion of pro-German proclivities. 
Perhaps the name of Mr. Troelstra, the Socialist leader, 
may have been mentioned as that of a pro-German Dutch 
politician. Mr. Troelstra was one of the most active promoters of 
the Stockholm Conference scheme, and he was naturally much 
disappointed when the Allied Governments refused passports to 
the delegates from their countries. But to describe Troelstra as a 
pro-German ıs to do him a gross injustice. I had a long conversa- 
tion with him while I was in Holland, and I discovered that his 
views were such as one might expect from a democratic European 
statesman—that 1s to say, he recognised that the German Govern- 
ment is the embodiment of reaction, and that a German victory 
would be the greatest disaster that could befall Europe. This view 
ıs typical of Dutch opinion. 

It is true that neutrality affects the mind ın a subtle way. The 
neutral 1s accustomed to pity the poor belligerent blinded by passion 
and prejudice, and unable to see the other point of view. There is 
much that ıs only too true in his ideas about the bad effects of war 
on a people’s psychology. But the tragedy ıs that neutrality has 
so often similar effects. One can be as passionately sceptical as 
one can be passionately prejudiced. And I sometimes am puzzled 
to know which of the two states of mind 1s preferable. The 


* Since this was written the English Government have taken the decision, which 
1s much appreciated in Holland, to raise the embargo on Dutch cables 
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scepticism of the neutral can be exceedingly foolish. It 1s a good 
thing 1f people try to understand both sides of the case, 1f they do 
their best to preserve some impartiality ın a world which sorely 
needs ıt. But it1s a very bad thing indeed 1f people, with a superior 
sneer, declare that one side 1s just as bad as the other, if they laugh 
at all war idealism as clever phrases meant to deceive the world. 
Such purely negative attitude ıs very frequently met with in neutral 
countries, and I for one am much afraid that it ıs an attitude 
from which very little good can accrue to the world at large. But 
there it ıs. It 1s one of the inevitable effects of neutrality, which 
means looking on in inactivity, the ideal position for developing 
scepticism. Besides, ıt must be admitted that to a certain extent 
this state of mind has been the expression of the disappointment of 
people of goodwill at the course of events. Many people were 
disturbed by what they thought were signs of Impettalistic 
tendencies ın the countries whose idealist aims they were willing, 
nay, eager, to accept. Of course, this lassitude has been known ın 
other than neutral countries. There can be no doubt that the great 
moral event which the last month or so has witnessed ın the Allied 
countries, the revival of war idealism after a period of less clear 
purpose, will meet with a warm response ın Holland. e 

A few words about Holland’s official attitude, and I shall have 
finished. In England one is very seldom met with the stupid 
phrase ‘‘In this war there can be no real neutrals,” or ‘‘ There 
ought not to be neutrals.” On the contrary, I always found in 
England a sympathetic understanding of the desperate difficulties. 
of a country situated as mine 1s between the devil and the deep sea, 
and (if I may develop the metaphor thus) unable to choose sides 
without committing suicide. More than two years and a-half ago 
Mr. Churchill, who was then Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
said to me in an interview which I published at the time “If 
Holland had departed from her neutrality to allow us any favour, 
she would have been attacked and perhaps have been for a large 
part occupied by the German armies. This would have been a 
sacrifice which nobody had a right to ask or to expect from Holland. 
Nobody has a right to reproach Holland ‘with her neutrality. Asa 
sovereign State she saw her interest ın a policy of neutrality, and 
she had a full right to act accordingly.”’ 

One cannot state the case better than this. At the same time I 
trust that at the bar of history Holland will have a better justification 
to offer than this plea of ‘‘ we could not do otherwise.’ More 1s 
wanted when it comes to the question of Holland’s position as a 
useful membe: of the European community. And I believe there zs 
more. It will be a good thing for humanity that not the whole of 
the world has been swallowed up in this terrible vortex of war; that 
some countries at least have been left where the course of events 
has been followed with an attempt at impartiality, not with cold 
disdain, not with the scepticism which I have described, but with a 
passionate desire to understand and to be just. After the war those 
countries may yet play an important part in the upbuilding of that 
new Society of Nations for which we all hope that the peace will 
lay the foundations. 

P. GEYL. 


WHAT IS THE “HISTORIC EPISCOPATE.” ? 


T HERE are signs that the attempts at the reconciliation of the 
Christian Churches in England may take more definite form 
in the near future the correspondence which has appeared ın 
the daily papers, the unofficial reports of conferences held by men 
representing the various Churches, the measure of real approxima- 
tion and co-operation which the war has brought, both at the front 
and at home—all this indicates that the minds of Christian men 
are turning more and more to the thought of reunion, or at least of 
organised co-operation. 

So far the negotiations have brought out very clearly that there 
1s little difference between the Christian Churches in this country 
upon the main questions of the Christian faith, that there ıs no 
substantial difference between the Free Churchmen and those 
Anglicans who hold to the tradition and formularies of the 
Elizabeth settlement upon the nature of the sacraments and the 
ministry, but that there ıs a veiy real difference between the Free 
Churchmen and those Anglicans who represent the Tractarian 
tiadition upon this latter question. It ıs here that the difficulties 
arise, forsany attempt to override the principles of this gieat and 
justly honoured party of the Church could only end ın the dıs- 
ruption of the Church of England, and it would be folly to attempt 
to heal one division ın the Christian Church by measures which 
would at present inevitably produce another. But time and 
patience may find some way of overcoming these difficulties. In 
the meantime it may serve some useful purpose to enquire what 
is the real meaning of one of the terms which has been used 
in the discussions, what is the real meaning of that ‘‘ Historic 
Episcopate ” which the Lambeth Conference has put forward as 
one of the conditions on which reunion must be founded. It may 
be useful to enquire what this has meant in the past, and what it 
means to-day. 

The Free Churches ın England, in their method of organisation 
and government, speaking generally, represent the principle of the 
self-government of the Christian community, through repre- 
sentative ministers and laymen, while it 19 sometimes thought that 
the organisation of the Church of England and other Episcopal 
Churches represents the principle of the government of the 
Christian community by an order of men, the Bishops, who stand 
above the community, and do not draw their authority from ıt. 
That 1s not the principle of the Church of England, nor of the pre- 
Reformation Catholic Church, that 1s not the principle of the 
“ Historic Epıscopate.” The government of the Church of 
England 1s not vested ın the Episcopate alone, but in the Convoca- 
tions of the provinces of Canterbury and York, and these 
Convocations are composed of two houses, the house of Bishops 
and ihe house of representative presbyters or ministers. What 
this means I shall have occasion to discuss later, but in the first 
place it will be necessary to enquire what were the historical 
antecedents of this Constitution. 

I do not wish here to deal with the long controverted question 
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whether the Christian Church was from the first governed by 
Bishops, or whether this organisation represents a constitutional 
development of the sub-apostolic period. I wish to begin from 
that time when the episcopal government was clearly generally 
established and recognised, and to ask first, what were the 
principles and methods of this episcopal system, as we can 
recognise ıt in the early Church. 

In the first place, the Bishop was the elected representative of 
the Christian community: he was not appointed from outside, but 
was chosen by the Christian community, lay and clerical, and 
without such election, without the authority of the Christian 
community, there was no Bishop. In the second place, the Bishop 
administered his diocese, not alone, but with the counsel and 
consent of the presbyters of the Church, and with the consent, at 
least, of the laity. The evidence, indeed, even of Cyprian alone 1s 
sufficient to make this clear.. The episcopal government of the 
Chuich was not an autocratic or absolute government, but was that 
of one who was chosen by the people and clergy of the diocese, 
and who administered his diocese with the Synodical authority of 
the clergy and also of the laity. 

This was the character of the constitution of the Church 
in its earlier ages within the ancient Roman Empire, and 
this was the constitutional character of the Church in the Middle 
Ages. It 1s true that the normal constitution of the diocese of the 
Middle Ages, at least outside of Italy, differed very fundamentally 
from that of the early Church. The earlier diocese was urban ; almost 
every town, large or small, had a Bishop, and the diocese was, in 
point of area, population, and character, like the large modern 
parish. The normal medizval diocese was a great territorial area, 
and within this there grew up the various parishes. Little by 
little there developed those anomalous circumstances which added 
to the place and function of the Bishop, as chief pastor and minister 
of the Christian community, the position of a great territorial 
nobleman, who ultimately, with the growth of the feudal system, 
came to have the same political and even military authority and 
responsibilities as the other feudal nobility. There was, it 1S tiue. 
no great change in the ecclesiastical and canonical conception of 
the office of a Bishop, but ın fact the medizval Bishop was a very 
different person from the Bishop of the early Church, and this 
development has left obvious traces ın the actual character of the 
Episcopate to-day, and perhaps almost more in England than in 
any other European country. 

And yet, with all this, the principles of the diocesan admunistra- 
tion remained what they had been. The medizval Bishop was not 
in canonical principle the absolute head of the Christian com- 
munity, but remained its constitutional and representative head. 
He was stull elected by the Christian people, clergy and laity; there 
were differences of opinion about the exact place occupied by the 
lay people and by the clerical body ın his election ; but there was no 
doubt, until well on in the twelfth century, that each of these had 
their proper rights in that election and that these rights could not 
be neglected. One of the most important representatives of the 
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Hildebrandine tradition, Geoffrey, the Abbot of Vendôme, said 
in the early years of the twelfth century: ‘In the ordaining of a 
Bishop, election and consecration are in such a sense necessary , 
tnat consecration without election, or election without consecration, 
cannot alone make a Bishop,” and ıt was on this principle that the 
great controversy about “ Investiture’? turned. The principle 
which Hildebrand asserted against Henry IV. was not that the 
Bishop was to be elected by the clergy, or nominated by the Pope, 
but that he must be chosen by the Christian people, though no 
doubt he reserved the right of confirming the election to the other 
Bishops and the Metropolitan, or the Pope. 

The Bishop, thus elected, administered the diocese with the 
counsel of his Diocesan Synod. ıt ıs no doubt true that in the vast 
areas of the medizeval diocese, and before the great constitutional 
instrument of representation had been developed, the composition 
of the Diocesan Synod might be uncertain and fluctuating, but 
those who have followed ın the canonical literature the history of 
the determined and persistent efforts of the medizeval Church to 
maintain the regular meetings of the Diocesan Synod will not be 
disposed to undervalue the significance of the Institution. And of 
the Diocesan Synod the members were not only the clergy, but 
in some sense also the laity. 

The same principles hold ın regard to the administration and 
government of the larger area of the Ecclesiastical Province. no 
doubt the Metropolitan or Archbishop had large powers, though, 
indeed, these constantly varied, but the supreme authority of the 
Province was the Provincial Synod, and ın this again, while the 
Metropolitan and the Bishop of the Province were the first 
members, the presbyter and also the laity had their place. It is, 
indeed, this fact that explains the continual presence of members 
of all orders of the clergy, and of so many laymen, even ın the 
Papal Councils. It is a great mistake when this is attributed to 
mere irregularity or carelessness, for all this 1s true not only in 
the troubled times of the tenth century, but also of the Councils held 
by those Popes who represented the reforming movement of which 
Hildebrand was the central figure. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that in the Middle Ages the 
administrative authority of the Church was conceived of as :esiding 
not merely ın the clerical body as a whole, but rather in the whole 
Christian community, ın such a sense that ın all important matteis 
it was the whole community and not merely the Bishops or clergy 
who were consulted. ` 

The significance of all this 1s greatly heightened when we bear 
in mind the real nature of Church or Canon Law. Some parts of 
this were conceived of as having a direct Divine authority—those 
parts, that 1s, which represented the principles of ‘‘ Natural Law,” 
or were directly derived from the Holy Scriptures, but the great 
mass of the Canon Law had not this origin or this immutable 
character. The greater part of the Canon Law was nothing else 
in the end but the custom of the Christian people, and Gratian of 
Bologna, the greatest “master of the Canon Law, though a 
determined and convinced Papalist, did not hesitate to say that 
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even Papal legislation had net the force of law unless ıt was accepted 
by the custom of the Christian people. 

Such, then, were the constitutional principles of the medizvat 
Church, and it ıs a very shallow historical judgment which 
imagines that this was mere theory. On the contrary, those who: 
know anything of the actual history of the Middle Ages will know 
how closely this theory corresponded with the facts, how impotent 
even the greatest ecclesiastical authority proved to be when it 
neglected the general judgment of the Christian community, how 
empty and vain were the thunders of the interdict and the 
excommunication when these did not correspond with the actual 
circumstances and with the convictions of the Christian people. 

No doubt in the later Middle Ages the place of the laity was in a 
considerable measure forgotten the Synodical organisation was 
conceived of more and more as representing the body of the clergy 
as distinguished from the laity, and the election of the Bishop was 
restricted in fact to the clergy of the Cathedral chapter; 
but this tendency repiesented partly convenience and partly 
the decay of the traditions proper to the early Church 
and the earlier Middle Ages. It 1s this, along with other 
constitutional conditions of the tıme, which explains how,:t was that 
when the constitutional machinery of the English Provinces of 
Canterbury and York took definite shape in the thirteenth century 
in the convocation of the two provinces, it was the clergy alone who 
were summoned to attend through their representatives. Such, 
then, was the characte of the constitutional practice of the Church 
in England when under the Reformation settlement the English 
Church—that is, the two provinces of York and Canterbury—were 
separated from the Roman obedience, and to understand the form 
assumed then by the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate ” in England this must 
be carefully borne in mind, while in order to understand the 
principles of the Reformed Church of England we must consider 
carefully how this great change was brought about. 

The constitutional methods of the medieval Church were up toa 
certain point carefully observed, the separation from Rome and the 
establishment of the new order were sanctioned by convocation as 
representing the body of the clergy. We need not, for our purpose, 
enquire how far this was done voluntarily, how far under coercion ; 
the forms were maintained, and the consent of the Christian 
community secured. A fai-reaching change of method was, 
however, introduced; that is, all the proceedings of the new 
settlement were also sanctioned by Acts of Parliament the 
principle, that 1s, was asserted that 11 was necessary that the lay 
lepresentatives of the nation should give their authority and 
sanction to the acts of the clergy. It has not always been sufficiently 
considered what this really meant. It involved, some may say, a 
great change ın the constitutional principles of the Church. 
I should myself rather say that ıt was an assertion of the traditional! 
and constitutional part taken by the laity in the government of the 
Church; but an assertion of their right under a new form, not 
necessarily a good one, but a form of 1immense and far-reaching 
significance. There has, indeed, been far too much talk about the 
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supremacy of the Crown, and not nearly enough of the actual legal 
Supremacy of Parliament. For this 1s what the Reformation 
Settlement and the Acts of Uniformity meant, that the lay people 
of England claimed a final and determining voice in the matter of 
Church legislation. If, therefore, we attempt to define the 
constitutional position of the Church of England since the 
Reformation, we must say that it 1s governed first by the Bishop 
and clergy in their Convocations; but secondly by the laity of 
England in their Parliament. The “ Historic Episcopate ” ın tts. 
Anglican form does not mean the absolute government of the 
Bishops, but a mixed government of bishops, clergy, and laity. 

It 1s for our present purpose important to observe that some at 
least of the Elizabethan divines were well aware of some aspects. 
of this constitution. In a letter written by Bishops Grindal and 
Horn to Bullinger and Gualter at Zurich, they repudiate the notion 
that “‘the whole management of Church Government ıs ın the hands 
of the Bishops, although we do not deny but that a precedence 1s 
allowed them. For ecclesiastical matters of the sort are usually 
deliberated upon in Convocation, which 1s called together by royal 
edict, at the same time as the Parliament, as they call it, of the whole 
kingdom » held. The bishops are present, and also certain of the 
more learned of the clergy of the whole province, whose number is 
three times as great as that of the bishops. These deliberate by 
themselves apart from the bishops, and nothing 1s determined or 
decided ın convocation without the common consent and approba- 
tion of both parties, or at least of a majority. So far are we from 
not allowing the clergy to give their opinion in ecclesiastical 
matters of this kınd.” What the Bishops describe was the actual 
constitution of the Episcopal Church of England; the meaning of 
“ Historic Episcopate’’ must be understood ın this onnection,. 
and it 1s noticeable that in this sense the Zurich divines saw no 
difficulty in approving of Episcopal government. It 1s in relation 
to this that we can understand the real significance of Archbishop 
Ussher’s suggestion of a constitution which should reconcile 
Episcopalsanism and Presbyterianism. 

How, then, has it come about that the government of the Church 
of England has been traditionally looked upon as that of autocratic 
Bishops governing with no constitutional reference to the wishes of 
the clergy and people? I think that the answer ıs clear, and 
explains both the revolt against the Bishops of the ancestors of the 
English Free Churches and the present weakness of Episcopal 
government. The Bishops were administratively independent of 
any diocesan organisation. Unhappily, no attempt was made for 
centuries to revive the diocesan synod, and the machinery which 
was devised for the exercise of the royal supremacy gave the Bishops 
for nearly a hundred years a very arbitrary authority. The 
principal instrument of the Royal Supremacy was the High 
Commission Court, and as long as that existed the Bishop, who was 
on good terms with the Crown, possessed a very extensive and 
arbitrary authority. 

This condition of things ended when the High Commission Court 
was abolished by the Long Parliament; the Restoration Parliament 
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was careful not to revive it, and ıt was ın part at least the attempt 
of James II. to do this which brought about the Revolution and 
the downfall of the Stuarts. The disappearance of the High 
Commission Court left the Bishops with little authority but that of 
enforcing the law; their administrative action apart from this 1s 
substantially limited to the powers of advice and counsel, and it 1s 
this which has given to the Church of England that anomalous 
character of being in name a consolidated Church system, but 
in fact often little more than an organised ‘‘ independency.’’? The 
Bishops of the Church of England possess a great position, 
exercise, when they are men of piety and character, a great 
anfluence; but they have little or no authority, and the reason of 
this lies exactly ın the isolated position which they occupy as being 
an no organic relation to the proper authority of the whole Christian 
community of the diocese. Autocratic authority in the long run, 
in ecclesiastical just as in political society, 1s weak or even 
impotent. 

It 1s the greatest service that has been rendered by the 
Archbishop’s Committee on ‘‘ Church and State ” that it has set 
out in clear and considered terms the principles of that recon- 
Struction of the government of the Church of England towards 
which the Church has been moving during at least the last fifty 
years. Its suggestions as to the relations of the Church, thus 
reorganised, to the State are interesting and important. time alone 
can show whether they are practical; their real value is that they 
represent a movement towards that liberty which a living society 
must obtain. But it ıs probably true to say that its recommenda- 
tions for the constitutional reorganisation of the Church are more 
important still; they are, indeed, clearly the necessary conditions 
of the assertion and attainment of liberty, for certainly the lay 
people of England, represented in Patlament, would in no case 
hand over to a merely clerical body the control of the character and 
action of the Church of England. 

It 1s under the terms of this proposed reconstruction that the 
phrase “The Historic Episcopate’’ must be understood. The 
acceptance of the “ Historic Episcopate’’? would not mean the 
acceptance of the arbitrary, unrepresentative authority of the 
Bishops, but the acceptance of a system of government represen- 
tative of all orders in the Church, clerical and lay alike, in the 
parish, the diocese, the province and the nation, of which the 
Bishops would be the administrative heads, representative of the 
judgment and will of the whole community, representative and 
therefore powerful and effective. 

How far it may be true that, as some say, the Free Churches ın 
England are themselves moving ın the direction of some organisa- 
tion of this sort I am not competent to say; but I venture to think 
that it 1s at least possible that many who would refuse to consider 
the acceptance of the Episcopate under its present conditions may 
be disposed to think somewhat differently of such a constitutional 
and representative system, which 1s also much nearer to the real 
meaning of the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate’’ than that which has 
obtained during the last four centuries. 

A. J. CARLYLE. 


THE REPERCUSSION OF BOLSHEVISM 
IN ASIA, 


OTHING else could have been expected than that the troubles * 
of Russia in Europe would extend to that far wider sphere 
of Russian authority which lies in Asia, and, apart from the 

immediate needs and anxieties of the war, this embodies a large 
proportion of the International problems with which a tired and, in 
some degree, an exhausted world will have to deal when peace has. 
been restored. In Europe, notwithstanding the nice balancing of 
strength between the Powers in men and resources on one side and 
the other, a revolution ın Russia becomes, when the sense of 
immediate disappointment has been stifled, no more than an internal 
question primarily affecting the Russian people themselves. Its 
solution might be left to time, the gradual cessation of violence, and 
the certain reassertion of those instincts of common sense and self- 
preservation that dominate every group of the human family. This 
1s largely due to the inaccessibility of Russia, more or less shut in 
by the land-locked Baltic and Black Seas, and touching at no point 
any but a hostile State, with the dubious exceptions, for one reason 
or another, of Roumania and Sweden. Petrograd was, as its. 
founder proposed, to have served as his window towards Europe, 
but the shutters have been put up there; and, when happier days 
than those through which she ıs now passing dawn for Russia, the 
sun 1s most hkely to radiate from Moscow 

But in Asiatic Russia the situation is in striking contrast with 
that in Europe. This ıs not the homeland of a single and dense 
population, but a collection of States, principalities, chief-ships, and 
even vast territories that never possessed any regular form of 
government, which have passed at different times by conquest or 
peaceful absorption under the Tsars’ dominion 1n the last three 
centuries. Some parts are firmly held, some lightly : some of the 
subject peoples are docile and half-Russianised, others have but 
lately laid aside the sword of resistance, and with slight help from 
outside would draw ıt again. They could not do so without causing 
much anxiety to Russia’s neighbours in Asia. If the Russian 
authority were promptly re-established there might be no serious 
consequences, but if, on the other hand, the trouble were to be 
prolonged their effect would be felt in all the neighbouring lands; 
and Persia, Afghanistan, and China in particular would be ın- 
volved as the conflagration-rolled round their borders. 

Only three years ago, for instance, there was a serious rebellion 
in Turkestan, where the population ts Mahomedan, and with 
attenuated garrisons its repetition with more definite aims among its 
promoters might lead to an Islamic movement of large proportions, 
from the Caspian to the Altai, that could scarcely fail to attain some 
success, however temporary it might prove. The overthrow of 
Russian authority in Turkestan—the Khanates, many of which are 
still in the nominal possession of their old princes— would produce 
an immense repercussion that would be heard along the shores of 
the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. Without going half way 
to meet fresh troubles, the warning must not be scorned that the 
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collapse of Russian authority in Asia would be a graver interna- 
tional catastrophe than in Europe. In Europe, Russia within her 
limits, however contracted they may be, has always the defence, 1f 
inert, of a dense population; but in Asia she has no other support 
than her scattered garrisons, and if their discipline were undermined 
the edifice so elaborately built up during centuries would speedily 
fall to the ground, and her neighbours could not but be heavily 
involved in the catastrophe, and among them none would feel the 
shock more than British India 

In Central Asia the situation may develop slowly, but in Man- 
churia it 1s already acute. Here the problem 1s complicated by the 
fact that the incidents are happening not within but without 
Russian territory , in plainer terms on the soil and within the titular 
sovereignty of China. An international crisis has begun ın this 
region that claims close attention, because ıt affects the maintenance 
of peace in the Far East. The beginning of the trouble was fairly 
simple. Under the Russo-Japanese Treaty, and by the subsequent 
‘conventions relating to Manchuria, the important town and 1ailway 
station of New Harbin was entrusted to the guard and policing of 
Russia, mainly because it ıs the junction for her main line to 
Viadivostock, the great naval port on the Pacific When, as the 
sequel! of the Russo-Japanese War, Russia had to cede to Japan the 
rights and pretensions she had endeavoured to make good ın Feng- 
tien (S. Manchuria) and in the Leaoutung peninsula, she still re- 
tained those ın the northern divistons of Manchuria, viz., Karin and 
Helungkiang. They centred, ıt may be said, in Harbin. 

At the beginning of last December it was announced that the 
Russian colony at this place, which includes, besides troops and 
railway staff, a considerable body of settlers and shopkeepers, had 
gone over to the Bolshevik side, and attacked those of their fellow 
citizens who disagreed with the majority. There was some fight- 
ing, a good deal of plundering, and ın the troubles other residents 
than the Russians suffered. It became necessary to restore order, 
and a rumour was circulated in Russia, probably by German agents, 
that Japanese troops had been sent to Harbin for the purpose. The 
report was false, but a Chinese division was sent to the spot and per- 
formed what was necessary. The Chinese Government acted 
within its rights. The custody of the :ailway was entrusted to 
Russia, but when the custodians broke the peace, and threatened to 
disturb the tranquillity of Kirin with the riot and rapine that we have 
seen in European Russia, China recovered the right to assert her 
sovereign authority, not merely in her own interests, but in those of 
the Treaty Powers. 

Some weeks later similar troubles broke out at Vladivostock. This 
fortified naval station 1s ın maritime Manchuria, a Russian piovince 
outside Chinese authority. It has been largely used during the war 
for the transmission of arms and munitions from Japan to Russia. 
A good many Japanese have settled there in this and other busi- 
nesses, and at the moment of the outbreak there were several ships 
in the harbour laden with military stores or unloading them. The 
full details of the mutiny that broke out ın the garrison—fortunately 
not very numerous—in the middle of December are not known, but 
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the Japanese Government became apprehensive for the safety of 
its subjects, and of the very considerable amount of property held 
in suspense there, owing to the uncertain conditions prevailing ın 
Russta. A small squadron was accordingly sent to Viadivostock 
to protect the persons and property of Japanese subjects, and, ın 
order to show that the Allies were agreed ın this matter, ıt was 
accompanied by, at least, one British warship. The Japanese 
Government, acting with great circumspection, apprised the 
American and French Governments of its purpose, and thus pre-' 
served an unbroken Allied front. The further statement circulated 
in Russia to the effect that Japanese troops had been landed was not 
true. No such step had been taken down to the end of January, 
and it is probable that before these lines can appear in print 
Japanese subjects and property will have been withdrawn from 
Vladivostock, unless some untoward occurrence aggravates the 
situation. 

There are, unhappily, other grounds for anxiety in the Far East 
The internal condition of China ıs calculated to cause great anxiety, 
and the disappearance of Russia as a controlling influence, however 
temporary ıt may prove, has undermined the foundation on which 
the polity of all the Treaty Powers reposed. It may be feared that 
this will lead to a marked recrudescence of German activity and 
influence in China, for, whatever the Bolsheviks may think of their 
own part in the change, Germany will get among the Chinese all the 
‘credit of having overthrown the Great White Tsar Even before 
the collapse of Russia, Germans, although China 1s nominally at 
war with their country, had escaped being interned, and continued 
to enjoy the immunities of their several Concessions The Allied 
Powers might have insisted nine months ago on their being ın- 
terned, and the Chinese Government would have assented. Now, 
when ıt 1s more than ever necessary to restrain their activities, it 
may be too late. 

Why has ıt become more necessary to watch German intrigue at 
Shangha: and Tientsin? Because China ıs herself in the pre- 
liminary throes of a revolution which has some features ın common 
with the Bolshevist movement. Last summe we were told that the 
overthrow of Chang Hsun’s attempt to restore the Manchu Emperor 
had given China internal peace but ever since the ultra-Republican 
movement tn the south has been gathering strength, and ıt has be- 
come menacing in the Yangtse Valley, which 1s the dividing line 
between north and south The programme of the Southern 
leaders 1s essentially democratic, and they accuse the Northern 
President and his colleagues not only of autocratic tendencies, but 
also of the intention to restore some sort of Imperial rule. What 1s 
of more immediate importance than their declared programme 1s 
that they have attained no inconsiderable success. At the moment 
of writing they have become masters of the intensely Chinese pro- 
vince of Hunan with the capture of Yochow, and are now threaten- 
ing Hankow so seriously that President Feng Kuo Chang has 
proceeded there ın person. The revolutionary movement ın 
Southern China is ın full evidence, and the immediate issue of the 
struggle depends on mastery ın the Yangtse Valley. 
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The complications have been aggravated by the fact that the 
Southerners have fired upon the ships of the Allied Powers ın the 
upper course of the river. Their representatives have consequently 
called upon the Central Government to restore order without delay 
in this region, and especially along the great trade route which 
follows the course of the iiver. Japan has been particularly 
insistent, because she has great interests at Hankow, and also not 
less for the special reason that the maintenance of peace in the Far 
East has been delegated to her by her Allies. 

The possibility, nay the seeming immunence, of serious trouble 
in the most important region of China led to various representations 
at Peking, to which the President could not remain indifferent. 
America was as outspoken as any other Power. Left to himself, ıt 
appears that he would have been rather disposed to compromise 
than to use force, but the injury inflicted on foreigners by the revolu- 
tionaries has compelled him toadopt more vigorous measures. Feng 
Kuo Chang has undoubtedly great influence in the river valley 
from Nanking up to Hankow, but he has often given by his attitude 
the impression of being more of a trimmer than a strong man. He 
has now committed himself to the side of those who think that, for 
the internal peace and external security of China, the revolutionary 
party in the South must be curbed if not crushed. Thé collision 
between North and South has, therefore, entered upon an acute 
stage, and no prudent observer will attempt to forecast its course, 
development, and issue. I will venture to repeat the closing lines” 
of my article in your number for July, 1917 ‘‘ We ought even to 
consider ourselves lucky if her (China’s) internal disorders do not 
create an unfortunate necessity for foreign intervention before our 
hands are free.” 

In these circumstances the most urgent and important matter 1s 
to understand Japanese policy, to allow no prejudice to creep into 
our habit of regarding it, such as unfortunately prevails among the 
British commercial community in the Far East, and to remember 
all that Japan has done to counter German influence both before and 
since the beginning of the war. There are some first principles to 
place at the head of the argument. Japan has as good a right as 
any other State to have her own policy ın the Far East. If she has 
her own special ends there she does not differ from any other member 
of the human family. France requires the lost Provinces, Italy 
Italia Irredenta, England looks, ın the words of the Premier, to 
“ side-shows.”” Japan may have her aims, but at present they do 
not extend to territory. They are directed rather to commercial and 
industrial expansion, to the acquisition of the influence which 
establishes the security necessary to those ends, and to the exclusion 
of those antagonistic forces at Peking which, first in the case of 
Russia and secondly in that of Germany, threatened to close the 
door ın her face and to place her ın a separate and invidious category 
from the other Powers. That was the subtle game of Germany, and 
it finds revived expansion ever and anon in the telegrams from com- 
mercial correspondents at Shanghai 

The late Count Komura, Japan’s greatest statesma¢? since the 
Marquis Ito, defined in February, 1910, the policy of his country 
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towards China ın the following words, which are of permanent 
interest and value 


‘It ıs our earnest hope that the statesmen of China will always 
keep in mind the necessity of maintaining general stability in the 
Empire, and will conduct the affairs of State in harmonious 
co-operation, in order to preserve domesiic order and tranquillity, 
and to facilitate the important work of reform. We have 
invariably made it the guiding rule to observe the principle of 
the open door, and equal opportunity, and we are firmly determined 
to adhere to that principle, in the future as in the past, with 
unswerving loyalty.’’ 


That language was repeated last year in Washington by Viscount 
Ishu, the worthy successor of Komura. Yet, correspondents from 
the Treaty ports, and notably the Morning Post correspondent at 
Tientsin, continue to telegraph disparagement and doubts about 
Japanese loyalty and intentions. It 1s said that the Japanese wish 
to obtain an advantageous arms contract and to acquire the Nanking 
iron mines by purchase, and it 1s alleged that there is much “‘ agita- 
tion’ against their designs. Who are the agitators? Do they 
venture into the open with their names and positions disclosed ? 
Sometimes, it almost looks as 1f there 1s a certain set which 1s so 
bitterly anti-Japanese—aspersing an Ally—that it might be sus- 
pected of pro-Germanism—fighting for the enemy. 

Financiers bear as much rancour as the women ın Voltaire’s 
definition, and they have not forgotten how Japan smashed up 
German intrigue in 1908, when British diplomatists were asleep, 
with the Root-Takahira agreement. The same thing 1s repeated 
to-day The full meaning of the Ishu Embassy to Washington 
does not seem to have been appreciated ın the bank parlours along 
the Chinese littoral. Count Terauchi, the Japanese Prime Minister, 
left no one a plea for ignorance on the subject, when he said ın the 
House of Peers at Tokyo on the 22nd January last- “ I am especi- 
ally gratified to report the splendid results from the visit of our 
special Envoy to the United States last year in promoting a good 
understanding. Particularly satisfactory 1s the formal agreement 
concluded with regard to Chinese policies, for which nobody con- 
cerned for the tranquillity of the Far East will refuse approval 
The Government keenly feels the importance of cementing the 
friendly relations with China, and particulaily of strengthening 
the common economic interests by co-operation and combination.” 
Co-operation and combination indicate the true course. Association, 
not unworthy suspicions, should inspire our commercial dealings, 
as well as our political alliance, with Japan. Let us above 
all make sure, and let us not delay ın the preliminaries to that end, 
that the influence of the Germans shall be excluded from China, 
where they have played during the last twenty years the most 
disturbing and discreditable part, seeking by low intrigue and 
unscrupulous cunning to oust all their competitors and to set them 
by the ears one with another. , 

Count Terauchi could not omit from his sketch of the situation 
in the Far East some reference to Russia. His exact words must 
be quoted, and deserve to be remembered — 
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‘The situation ın Russia causes me the greatest measure of 
anxıety As the true friend of Russia, Japan earnestly hopes that 
that country may successfully settle its difficulties without much 
further loss of time, and establish a stable Government Unfor- 
tunately, however, I am deeply concerned to observe that, 
according to the latest information, the internal disorder in 
Russia is gradually spreading to her possessions ın Eastern Asia, 
to the possible menace of the peace of the Far East, the preserva- 
tion of which is the leading feature of our national policy Japan 
holds herself 1esponsible for the maintenance of peace in this part 
of the world, consequently, ın the event of that peace being 
endangered to the detriment of our interests, the Government of 
Japan would not hesitate a moment to take the proper measures ”’ 


We are thus brought back to our starting-point—the effect pro- 
duced by Bolshevisin in the Fa: East Its first manifestations were 
at Harbin and Vladivostock. Do they end the matter? We do 
not know, and we are still more in the dark because the incidents 
that attended them are wrapped up ın official secrecy. But it is 
known that those ın power at Petrograd have been told in very 
plain terms that the Far East 1s not to become the scene of further 
disorders. If they occur Japan will not hesitate in, taking the 
proper measures. Japan could not tolerate for a moment the 
northern, extra-mural, provinces of China becoming a scene of 
confusion and disorder while Bolshevism was either crushing other 
Russians or inciting the Chinese population to follow their 
example. 

Nor must we forget some of the natural consequences of the 
changed position. In the early stages of the war, when, after the 
1915 spring campaign, it was suddenly discovered that a large por- 
tion of the Russian Army was unarmed, and that munitions were 
scanty, Japan thiew herself into the task of equipping Russia 
without any Treaty obligation or arrières pensées. It was done 
to help the Allies of her Allies against Germany. Russia has since 
made a right-about-turn, but Japan has remained steadfast. Japan 
now calls upon Russia to establish ‘‘ a stable Government,” ıt may 
be Bolshevist or whatever Russia likes, ın accordance with. the 
principle of “‘ self-determination,”’ but let ıt be “ stable,” she asks, 
for the sake of peace in the Far East. Stability 1s the quality that 
counts most in Asta at the present time. Revolution and the 
satisfactory conduct of a great war at the same moment are incom- 
patibilities—they are self-destructive. 

It 1s a curious and suggestive coincidence that at the same 
moment similar advice has had to be gtven to China. The time 
has arrived when it ıs impossible to temporise any longer with the 
revolutionary movement in the Southern Provinces. Is China one 
Government, or are there to be two Chinas? Compelled to recog- 
nise the true state of affairs, President Feng Kuo Chang has 
gone to Hankow, if not to solve the problem, at least to furnish us 
with some means of judging how it will be solved. There are 
strong men in Northern China, although ıt may be doubted whether 
the President 1s one of them, and there are strong men in Southern 
China, but this is no season for a protracted trial of strength 
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between them. A solution of the matter has to be found quickly. 
The main trade route by the great river Yangtse, connecting 
through its affluents with the vast inland regions of Yunnan and 
Szchuen, must be held immune from trouble and interruption. Not 
less necessary, from a somewhat different point of view, 1s the 
security (which implies utility) of the Manchurian railways to the 
Amour; and Bolshevism, whether ıt wears a Russian or a Chinese 
costume, will not be allowed by Japan to disturb the Far East and 
to leave behind 1t the seeds of future discord. 

In these times ıt 1s encouraging to think that there stands in the 
Far East a strong guardian of peace and order ın the person of 
Japan. Those set on promoting trouble in that quarter at least will 
think twice before they incur her wrath, and that in itself 1s a sure 
guaiantee that peace will be maintained these. In Central and 
Western Asia there is no such Warden of the Marches. The 
Bolshevists ¢an have their fling without regard for their neighbours’ 
convenience or protests, and the best that can be said on the subject 
1s that the distances are great, the means of communication few, and 
before serious consequences can follow from perverse judgment, 
and indifference to others, a better day may have dawned for Russia 
and for ourselves. But none the less something of the gloom that 
has so long shrouded Europe ın its folds has passed to Asia, and 
it behoves us, as one of the lords of that Continent, to be both 
vigilant and wary. 

TREATY PORT. 


A LEVY ON CAPITAL AFTER THE WAR. 


MONG the urgent problems of reconstruction none will be more 
insistent than that of national finance. During the war, 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have been content to balance 

their budgets by borrowing. ‘This expedient will be no longer 
admussible when the war 1s over, and some other means will have 
to be found of 1:econciling income and expenditure. No one who 
contemplates the vast National Debt can imagine that this 1s going 
to be an easy task. 

In the year before the war the State spent 200 million pounds 
(which for brevity may be written in Professor Marshall’s expressive 
notation as £m200). It raised from taxation and other sources 
roughly the same sum. In the current year ending March 31st, 
1918, the estimate of expenditure ıs over £2,750 (2,750 million 
pounds), of which £640 are expected to be raised ın taxes, and 
the remainder, over £m2,100, to be borrowed. What is the 
situation likely to be when peace is restored ? 

In order to secure a definite basis for calculation, let us assume 
that hostilities cease at the end of the financial year, March 31st, 
1918, with a truce for the discussion of peace terms. Extraordinary 
expenditure will still continue. For months until peace is actually 
signed the national outgoings will show scarcely any diminution. 
After that there will be many months during which demobilisation 
will be taking place, there will be no new contracts for munitions, 
but the old contracts will have to be paid for; the soldiers will have 
to be brought home and discharged with allowances, the great hive 
of temporary Government offices in the Metropolis will have to be 
dismantled and the staffs dispersed. This process at the very 
earliest 1s not likely to be completed in less than twelve months; 
but taking a sanguine estimate, let us assume that ıt 1s practically 
finished in that time—that ıs to say, by March jist, 1919. 
Meanwhile, the outgoings for the year are not likely to be less than 
42,000, or the income from taxation more than £m700, so that 
at least another £1,300 will be added to the debt. From a 
financial point of view, therefore, even if hostilities cease at once, 
the year 1918-1919 cannot be looked upon as the first year of peace, 
but rather as a transition year ın which many of the war conditions 
still prevail. It will be after that, in the year 1919-1920, that the 
first real test will come For every month that hostilities continue 
after March gist, 1918, the first peace year will be correspondingly 
postponed, and the financial problem stul further aggravated. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, preparing his budget for the 
year 1919-1920, will first of all compute the total expenditure which 
the State will have to meet in that yeat. The foremost item will 
concern the national debt, which, on the above assumptions as to 
the end of the war, will amount on March 31st, 1919, to no less than 
47,300 (made up of £76,000, the approximate amount of the 
State liabilities on March 31st, 1918, and £711,300, the assumed 
additional borrowings for 1918-1919). The interest alone on this 
debt will involve an annual charge of about £m350, and 
principles of sound finance demand that ın addition a sinking fund. 
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shall be set aside by which the total amount of the debt may be 
gradually reduced. On the basts of 1 per cent. the amount to be 
set aside each year for the sinking fund would be about £70. 
Moreover, other debts have been incurred ın the war than those for 
money borrowed. There 1s the debt to the widow and the orphan 
for the husband or father killed; there 1s the debt to the crippled 
man for the limb destroyed. The mere economic recompense for 
these will eat up a pension fund of some 50 millions a year. 

The remaining items are those for the normal expenditure of the 
State—for education, for cıvıl services, for armaments, for old-age 
pensions, for the post-office and foi other things. Before the war 
these cost about £7180, but the estimate of the post-war charge on 
account of these can only be a guess, because the scale on which 
they will be conducted 1s not yet settled. The educational system 
1s likely to be improved, and the cost (taking into account raised 
prices) largely increased. Government offices and staffs are hardly 
likely to be reduced to their former numbers. Old-age pensions 
have already risen 50 per cent. and are likely to remain at least at 
this figure. But the principal uncertainty 1s as to the size of the 
post-war Navy and Army. This 1s a political question outside the 
scope of this article. For the sake of the financial discussion I shall 
assume that a return 1s made to the pre-war dimensions, which will 
involve, however, a greatly increased payment Finally, there 1s 
the new item of the air service to be added. Taking all this into 
account, I suggest that the post-war normal expenditure may be 
put at about £280, and the total outgoings of the State at about 
41750, made up as follows — 


Interest on Debt £ 350,000,000 
Sınking Fund . x 70,000,000 
War Pensions 50,000,000 


Normal Expenditure (Civil and Military) 280,000,000 
750,000,000 


Turning to income, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will find in 
the first place money due from the Allies and Dominions for the 
loans made to them by this country during the war, which will 
aggregate about £1,500; but taking into account the condition of 
Russia and some of the other Allies he would be a bold man who 
would reckon the whole of these ‘‘ book debts ” as ‘‘ good’? I shall 
assume as an optimistic forecast that £1,000 may be so reckoned, 
and that interest at 5 per cent. on this 1s regularly paid each year, 
bringing in £mso. Deducting this from £m750, the Chancellor 
will be left to obtain £7700 from the British taxpayer. 

Before the war taxation brought in £200, for the year 1917-18 
it ıs estimated to bring ın £m64o. This increase ıs partly due to 
heavier rates of taxation, partly to the large increase in gross 
incomes due to war contracts and increased prices. It 1s a matter 
of speculation how far when war contracts cease gross private 
incomes will shrink to the pre-war level. There are reasons for 
thinking that if the country quickly recovers its normal activity 
they will not fall so low as that; and I suggest that if the excess 
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profits tax be completely written off, the proceeds from the 
remaining taxes may be taken to yield approximately what they do 
at the present tıme. On this basis taxation at present rates would 
yield in the year 1919-20 — 


Customs and Excise £ 105,000,000 
Death Duties 30,000,000 
Income Tax and Super Tax 225,000,000 
Post Office 35,000,000 
Various (say) 25,000,000 


420,000,000 


Comparing this with the £7700 required, ıt will be seen that there 
is a gap of £71280 to fill up. This effectually disposes of the 
popular expectation that when peace comes there will be some relief 
from the present temporary (!) heavy burden of taxation. On the 
contrary, 1t will have to be increased, and even heavy increases ın 
ordinary taxation will not make good the deficiency. To increase 
the income-tax and super-tax by 50 per cent. above their present 
high level would only bring in £112, to double the death duties 
430, to add 50 per cent. to the customs and excise will nat produce 
more than £50, and all these together only yield £m200—still 
4#m8o short. To puta Io per cent. ad valorem tax on all imports, 
including food and raw materials, would at most bring in £71100, 
and such a proposal raises wide political questions which cannot 
be discussed here. 

Faced with this financial difficulty, the gravity of which 1s 
increased every month that the war continues, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will be forced to consider extraordinary means of 
dealing with the war debt. One such method which 1s frequently 
talked about by certain sections of the people 1s repudiation. 
Repudiation, however, so far from really solving the problem, 
would bring about national ruin. It would be a bad breach of 
faith, it would destroy the credit of the country abroad, and bring 
our international relationships to a standstill; ıt would be grossly 
unfair as between different classes of rich men in the country; ıt 
would bring down with a run the whole business system; ıt would 
create general panic and disorganisation. Only those who do not 
realise or are indifferent to such results can seriously support such a 
proposal. 

The othe: method of dealing with the war debt 1s to expunge 1t 
in whole or in part by means of a special levy on capital. When 
this idea was first propounded ıt was scouted as outrageous and 
absurd; even those who ought to have known better declared it to 
be unworkable. Since then the inexorable logic of financial events 
has forced men to think more clearly on the subject. To-day, many 
economists and business men are ın favour of ıt, and Mr. Bonar 
Law, speaking for himself, has twice* given a qualified approval 
to the proposal. It 1s desirable at the outset to clear away certain 
misconceptions. 


* First ın a semi-private interview with the Trade Union deputation reported 
on December 26th, 1917, and again ın the House of Commons on January 2gth, 1918. 
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(1) The word ‘‘ Capital’ in the expression ‘‘ a levy on capital” 
ıs used ın antithesis to the word ‘‘ income,” and not, as some people 
suppose, to the word ‘‘ wealth.” It therefore includes all such 
things as lands, houses, factories, machinery, docks, ships, mines, 
investments ın any public or private concerns, domestic or foreign, 
and, in addition, furniture, jewellery, works of art, horses, motor- 
cars, clothing, and other ttems of personal wealth. But ıt does not 
include the capitalised value of earned income. 

(2) The levy 1s to be made once and for all for a specific purpose, 
and not annually or at regular intervals. It 1s likely, however, that 
the collection of the single levy will spread over several years. 

(3) The levy will be made on individuals and not on companies 
or firms; and it will be graduated according to the value of the total 
property of the individual, due allowance being made for 
liabilities. Its incidence will correspond therefore more nearly to 
that of the death duties or super-tax than to either of those ot the 
excess profits duty or income-tax. 

(4) It will be payable at the option of the taxpayer either in 
money or 1n certain recognised forms of capital. In this respect it 
will differ radically from all existing taxation. 

It 1s net difficult to understand why the State should be willing to 
accept certain kinds of capital in payment of this particular levy ın 
place of the money usually requisitioned. , In ordinary circum- 
stances a Government imposes a tax to enable the State to pay 
current expenses—wages of soldiers and sailors, purchases of 
munitions, upkeep of the schools and salaries of the teachers, cost 
of the Civil Service, pensions for the aged and the injured—for all 
of which it requires ready money. The object of the levy on capital, 
on the othe: hand, 1s to enable the State to free itself from the 
incubus of a debt; for this purpose the acquisition of capital 1s 
equally serviceable. For practical reasons, however, not all forms 
of capital would be suitable; to pour into the lap of the State a 
miscellaneous assortment of title-deeds, mortgages, shares, 
debentures, partnerships, jewellery, pictures, and other personal 
belongings would prove an embarrassing offering. The choice will 
therefore be limited to certain forms of capital, which for con- 
venience may be grouped into three classes.—I. That which the 
State desires to acquire for other reasons; II. That which the State 
is willing to hold for the sake of the income derived from it; 
Ili. That which the State accepts temporarily as security for 
ultimate payment in other ways. 

The precise lines of demarcation between these classes will 
depend on the general policy to be adopted by the Government. 
Vast changes in the conduct of industry have taken place during 
the war. The railways have been duectly controlled by the State; 
to a lesser extent the mines and the shipping have been subject to 
State direction ; the State has taken a hand 1n insurance; 1t has made 
national demands upon the banks. If the post-war Government 1s 
socialistically inclined ıt will desire to take over all these public 
services and run them ın future as State enterprises; 1f not, some or 
all of them may revert to private control. 

In Class I. would accordingly be included the following —(a) 
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Consols, War Loan, Exchequer Bonds and Bills, and other forms 
of State obligation, which would be accepted at their current market 
value, and cancelled on receipt, (b) (contingent upon national 
policy) British Railway debentures and shares, the receipt of which 
would give the State at once a voice in railway management, and 
which, 1f ıt should ultimately desire to become sole proprietor, 
would constitute an instalment of purchase, shares ın British mines, 
shares and interest ın shipping concerns; shares ın insurance 
companies; shares in British banks. All these would be taken over 
at their current value and held as part of the permanent property 
of the State, their possession would not operate to cancel the 
indebtedness of the State, but would transmute it from a war-debt 
into a debt on reproductive public works In this class would also 
be included shares ın armament firms if the State decides, under 
its own control, to continue them. 

Class II. would consist of the following —(a) All trustee 
securities not included in Class I., (b) such further stocks and 
shares and bonds as the State might hold without trouble or fear 
of loss; (c) such interests in land as the State could economically 
manage itself, or by delegation to local bodies, (d) such interests 1n 
special great private companies or businesses as the State might 
feel justified in holding. All these would be taken over at a 
valuation, but they would not be regarded necessarily as part of the 
permanent property of the State, though with a change of general 
policy they might become so. Their immediate purpose would be 
to provide an income to set against the interest to be paid on the 
war debt. Ultimately some of them might be sold to pay off 
foreign or internal debt, or to purchase permanent property for the 
State, but it ıs of the essence of the acceptance by the State of the 
forms of capital in Class II. that the State should not for a con- 
siderable tıme put ıt upon the market. 

Before enumerating the items of Class III. it will be well to see 
how far provision has been made already for the payment of the 
levy. Most very rich men have a considerable part of their wealth 
in one or other of the forms covered by the first two classes, it will 
be possible, therefore, for them, by handing over such part of their 
property as 1s required, to pay the levy without having to sell out 
or injure their position as producers. As the levy will be steeply 
graduated according to the size of the individual property, the 
payment by these very rich men will constitute the bulk of the levy. 
The remainder will mostly be paid at the lower rates by men of 
small or moderate means whose whole wealth consists of their 
capital in their own business, or of a holding ın land; there may 
also be a few wealthy men who for special reasons have locked up 
all their capital in forms other than those of Classes I. and II. It is 
obviously not desirable that the State should take over, with a view 
to holding, a miscellaneous assortment of fractions of the property 
which these people possess. It will be obliged, therefore, to insist 
that payment shall ultimately be made by them either in money or 
in one or other of the forms included ın Classes I. and II. i 

Many of these people will find the money immediately either by 
selling part of their property or by effecting some kind of private 
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mortgage on it. Others will be either unable or unwilling to take 
either of these courses, and will wish to pav their share of the levy 
out of forthcoming profits. For them the State will have to make 
special provision by allowing them to pay by instalments, and 
when these instalments run on for more than a limited time (say 
three years) ıt will insist upon the receipt of some collateral security, 
which will generally take the form of a State charge upon some of 
their property. These State charges, which will be interest- 
bearing, and, redeemable at any time at the option of the taxpayer, 
will constitute the items of Class III. 

A special clause in the Act imposing the levy will have to deal 
with beneficiaries under wills Annuities will have to be 
capitalised, and the policy with regard to trusts of a public or semi- 
public character carefully considered. It will also probably be 
found equitable to make a special provision for the case of testators 
who are alive at the time of the passing of the Act, but whose last 
will shall be found at death to bear date prior to the Act. If no 
provision were made, the whole of the levy would in these cases 
fall upon the residuary legatee; and I suggest that some abatement 
of the other legacies might be made statutory, with a corresponding 
relief to the residue. The testator could’of course negative this by 
making a codicil subsequent to the Act. 

The next point to consider 1s how great a levy will be required 
to pay off the whole or any specified part of the debt. To determine 
this ıt 1s necessary to estimate the value of the total wealth ın private 
hands at the endof the war. Various estimates have been given of the 
pre-war figures. At the beginning of the war some people placed 
the aggregate of public and private wealth as high as £20,000 
(twenty thousand millions), but statisticians agree in regarding 
this as far too high. Chiozza Money, in Riches and Poverty, 
placed ıt at £111,500 for the year 1904. The Economist, following 
Sir Robert Giffen, arrived at £14,000 for the year 1909. To get 
from these the figure for the private wealth alone, that for the public 
wealth would have to be deducted. The most recent estimates, 
however, are those of Mallet and Strutt, who ın a paper read before 
the Statistical Society in June, 1915, corrected by a subsequent 
note, discuss all the previous investigations, and place the total 
capital in private hands in 1914 at about £mt1,000, actually 
accounted for ın estate duties, and a further £771,000, unaccounted 
for, making £712,000 in all. 

To obtain the post-war value this estimate has to be brought up 
to date. So far as the country as a whole 1s concerned the war cost 
has been met partly out of income (by increasing production and 
stinting consumption), and partly out of capital (by letting existing 
capital get out of repair, by reducing stock, by losing goodwill, by 
parting with foreign securities and incurring foreign debts). At 
the end of the war most of the material wealth of the country— 
lands, railways, docks, factories, houses, furniture, jewels, &c.—will 
be still in existence, though some of ıt may have depreciated. The 
loss and depreciation may be put roughly at £72,000, the loss of 
foreign investments at £m1,000, and the foreign debt at a further 
Z#mi,ooo. Of these the first two—aggregating £m3,o00—are 
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deductions from the total private wealih. Against these must be 
set that part of the War Loan owned by citizens of the country, 
which, at the end of the war, ıs likely to be about £m6,000. 
Accordingly, the aggregate of private wealth will have increased 
during the war-period from some £712,000 to some £15,000. 
If this result seems surprising, ıt must be remembered that at the 
same time the owners of it will have become, in common with all 
the other inhabitants of the country, jointly liable for the State 
debt of over £777,000. - 

On the basis of the above figure of £715,000 for the total private 
wealth a levy at a flat rate of 10 per cent. would bring in £1,500, 
while a flat rate of over 40 per cent. would be required to wipe out 
the whole £m6,300 of net debt (4m7,300 less the allowance of 
4m1,o00 for the realisable value of the loans to Allies and 
Dominions). The levy would not, however, be at a flat rate, but 
graduated. I compute that if the following scale were adopted the 
receipts from the levy would be about £mgoo, equivalent to a flat 
rate of 6 per cent.: 

Part of cap'tal below 200 —- 
35 » between £209 and £500 1% 
” ” ” #500 ” 41,000 02% 
39) ” ” 1,000 ” £2,000 3% 


” ” ” 42,000 ” £5,000 4% 
J 3 j £5000 , £10,000 5% 
3y 35 53 %Ś% 10,000 ,, 420,000 6% 
” ” ” £20,000 ,, £50,000 . 7% 
a s j #50,000 ,, 100,000 8% 
s ; ty £100,000 ,, £200,000 9% 
45 5 3 200,000 ,, 4,500,000 10% 


3 5 3 £% 500,000 ,, 41,000,000 11% 


A man with a capital of £1,000 would pay on this levy a total 
amount of £13 (nothing on the first £200, £3 on the next £300, 
£10 on the next £500), Similarly, on a capital of £10,000 a man 
would pay £412, on £100,000 £7,113, and on 1,000,000 
£101,113. To secure a total yield of £1,800 the percentages 
would have to be doubled, and to pay off the whole of the net debt 
they would have to be multiplied by seven. 

Several objections have been put forward against the proposal of 
a levy on capital. It1s said, firstly, that ıt ıs impracticable, because 
it would compel everyone to sell securities and there would be no 
buyers. This criticism is based on the erroneous supposition that 
the State will 1equire payment in money. When it 1s understood 
that the State 1s willing to accept various forms of capital the diffi- 
culty disappears. ` 

It 1s said, secondly, that the levy 1s a partial repudiation of debt, 
and, as such, a breach of faith. Thisis not correct. The essential 
evil of repudiation lies in the fact that it discriminates against 
holders of the State’s loans. A levy on capital does not do this. 
The citizens of a country are of necessity jointly liable for the State’s 
debt, and a capital levy liquidates this liability by calling for an 
immediate contribution from all those citizens who possess wealth. 

Thirdly, ıt 1s said that there 1s no need for a capital levy because an 
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increased tax on unearned incomes will achieve the same purpose. 
This criticism ignores the points that the levy 1s exacted once and 
for all, ıs paid mainly ın capital, and its incidence will be by no 
means identical with that of the income-tax. 

Fourthly, ıt ıs said that it 1s unjust to impose a special burden on 
past savings and to exempt from ıt men with large incomes obtained 
from their professions, such as doctors and lawyers This 1s a 
matter of opinion; but most people will consider that st 1s fair that 
the accumulated wealth of the nation should be responsible for 
wiping off the accumulated debt, leaving to the current income the 
burden of providing for the current expenditure. 

Fifthly, ıt ıs said that the imposition of the levy will act as a 
deterrent on future saving. This might be true if the levy were 
regarded as a tax to be imposed at regular intervals. The argu- 
ment loses its force when the levy 1s imposed once only for the 
specific purpose of wiping out the debt. 

Sixthly, ıt ıs said that the levy will so reduce private wealth that 
given rates of income-tax, super-tax, and death duties will yield a 
smaller revenue. This 1s, of course, true; but ıt will be found on 
working out the figures that the levy will, as a matter of fact, afford 
substantiad relief to ordinary taxation 

To sum up. The financial position after the war will be exceed- 
ingly grave, and the difficulty of balancing the Budget by ordinary 
measures almost insuperable. Moreover, the working classes will 
rightly refuse to allow an enhanced proportion of the products of 
industry to go into the pockets of the classes whose great wealth has 
been increased by the war When Chiozza Money published his 
book Riches and Poverty thirteen years ago, it was realised that it 
was a scandal that 2 per cent. of the population should own go per 
cent. of the wealth. It will be a far greater scandal 1f the same tiny 
section after the war not merely own go per cent. of the existing 
wealth, but also through their holdings in War Loan have a’ 
heavy lien upon all the new wealth as ıt ıs produced. A graduated 
levy on capital provides the only satisfactory way out of these dif- 
culties. The State will expunge or greatly reduce ıts indebtedness ; 
and thereby ıt will become possible to balance the Budget. The 
country as a whole will be freed from the worst features of mal- 
distribution, and a chance will be given to the future generation to 
develop the full possibilities of its own life 


F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 
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IN THE HEART OF RUSSIA. 


HE great majority of the subjects of Russia, who live ın 
extreme ignorance and out of contact with all that we Western 
communities are accustomed to regard as the essentials of 

modern life, accepted the war as a mysterious and saintly stranger 
clad in mail. The so-called Intelligenzia and the amazingly highly- 
educated liberal section of the aristocracy realised perhaps bette1 
than any other European class, at any rate outside Germany, what 
sacrifices the coming war meant for the world, and, above all, foi 
Russians. They knew too well what our popular Press hid in 
rhetoric—that the Russian Government and officialdom was, from 
a patriotic standpoint, untrustworthy, that the Tsar was a 
weakling without moial courage, that his wife was a pro- 
Prussian, and that the advisers of the throne and a section of the 
men in power were either open pro-Germans or else men of so 
low morality that they were open to take the side that offered the 
heaviest bribes. But ıt was partly for these very reasons that these 
patriots supported Russia’s participation in the war. To us, war 
came as a horror imposed upon our calm and comparatevely satıs- 
‚factory national life We were preoccupied with commercial, 
legislative, and other pacific activities that developed as our popu- 
lations willed from election to election. It came to our Eastern 
ally when she was heart-sick of oppression and wickedness and 
every other form of disloyalty on the part of her rulers, and the 
prospects of the pains and sorrows of war were not less acceptable 
than the gloomy memories and the hard realities of life under the 
Government of the Tsar. 

From one point of view, the war found Russia in a state of 
revolution. No man believed in the ‘‘ constitution ’’ of the 
governing powers. The suppression of the 1evolt of 1905, fai 
from settling the anger and sorrow of the people, had only added 
to their determination to overthrow the tyranny of Tsardom. The 
most moderate section of the reformers had pointed again and 
again to the British Constitution as the model on which they 
‘wished to build the Russian State, and then, suddenly, ın one of 
their darker hours, they found themselves, by the will of God, 
actually allied for a great purpose to the magnificent free people 
they had for so long idealised. War would bring misery and 
death, and a great struggle between patriotism and treason. On 
the one hand would be the Idealists and the Socialists and the 
Liberals, the men of letters and those who stood for freedom of 
conscience, those who had gone happily into bitter exile and foul 
gaols, and those who had taken their lives in their hands and 
““ spoken out” in the Duma; on the other hand, certain little 
cliques in Petrograd and in foreign pleasure resorts for whom 
Russia meant only a gold-lined pocket. All the great names of 
the past and present were with the majority, and the minority 
were alone, but for a few sentimental foreigners. There seemed 
mo doubt that at last human decency was about to win. 
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So ıt came about that in none of the belligerent countries was 
the war greeted with such hope as it was ın Russia. But, not for 
the first time in that unhappy land, hopes and aspirations were 
to be shattered and laughed to scorn. The unexampled disaster 
of Tannenburg, and afterwards many other tragic reverses, which 
were the direct results of arrangements with the enemy secretly 
made by an unspeakably corrupt section of the high command, 
soon showed all Russia too plainly that blackguardism ın the 
Government and the General Staff were even more widespread 
than had been thought ‘possible. The soldiers’ lives, the good 
name of Russia, the fortunes of the Allied cause were being sold 
day ın and day out for German money, and as month succeeded 
month, the war within the General Staff resulted ın defeat after 
defeat of the patriotic leaders, until the Russian ‘“‘ offenstve ’’ was 
at the mercy of gangs of wealthy diplomatists of shady reputation. 
The writer vividly remembers Prince Lvoff’s agonised gesture as 
he stood, some weeks before the present revolution, in the great 
depét for Red Cross relief work that he had created, and of how 
he told him that ‘‘ three-quarters of all these necessities and com- 
forts that you see going out from heie to the front are stolen and 
sold by the officers in high command.” 

Besides this treachery, there was every other excuse and tempta- 
tion to throw the curse of war to the dogs and turn the whole 
energy of the country to the internal problems that had been 
created as a result of the war. Food was growing alarmingly 
scarce, new clothing and boots, which in the Russian climate 
aie almost as necessary as proteids and fats, were vanishing alto- 
gether, the army had overgrown itself, and, what with bad will 
on the one side and over-enthusiasm on the other, was in a state 
little likely to lead to victory; imports of raw materials had all but 
ceased ; a bad harvest was causing distress among the peasants, on 
whom many millions of refugees from the devastated provinces 
were billeted in neaily every village in Russia, while enormous 
numbers of Austrian prisoners were another means of draining 
the supply of commodities. War conditions had been made the 
excuse for fresh wickedness on the pait of the rulers. It was seen 
that the treachery of the General Staff must mean a corresponding 
treachery on the part of Government members, and that a long 
and bitter struggle of people and patriots against the forces of 
the ‘ Dark Circles ”?” on high would have to be faced. While the 
Army remained at the front a rising seemed doomed to failure. 
The commander-in-chief had 1efused British ammunition on the 
ground that Russia had plenty, and then, in the face of the 
gathering forces of the enemy, he had suddenly announced that 
there were no cartridges and shells. The separate peace at which 
the traitors aimed seemed the only way to save a great section of 
the Army. 

There was, after these things were realised throughout the 
length and breadth of Russia, only one passing thought of giving 
in—of separate peace. Then men made up their minds The 
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soldiers took the first step, and battalion after battalion, day after 
day, marched into the walls of German shell-fire, some with parade- 
lıke uniformity, with swinging step and heads held high, but with 
empty hands and their poor eyes tightly closed ; others deadly pale, 
with prayers on their lips and ın their hands sticks and stones. 
“We were fighting,’’ one of them said two months ago to me, 
“ not against the Germans, but against our own commander-in- 
chief ” ; and then, very shyly, and I thought a little reproachfully, 
he added, ‘‘ We were fighting for you as well.” At that time 
“ Anglia ” was constantly on their lips. General Russky told me 
very amusingly how when the news of the fall of the Tsar 1eached < 
his men they crowded round his house and shouted for a republic, 
and how, when he reminded them that he did not keep republics 
in his pocket, and asked them what kind of republic they wanted, 
they shouted back, ‘‘ The same as they have in England!” 
Meantime, the war within the Government had been fought in 
many battles, and once more the wrong side had won. 

The Russian people found themselves represented by a rapidly 
changing series of groups composed partly of those who had always 
been believers in the theory that Russia should, for efficiency’s 
sake, be governed ‘‘with the help of Prussia,” and partly by those 
who had never believed such a thing, but who were, for far baser 
reasons, helping the enemy. 

In a sense, the episode we call the Revolution was a trifle. A 
few Cossack charges against the Royal police, and a day or two’s 
hunting of the remnant of their despised force, a tardy explanation 
to his miserable Majesty, and Tsardom was at an end. “This 
revolution ıs purely negative in character—there 1s no policy 
behind ıt yet,” said M. Sazonoff to me a day or two after the 
reversal. 

So ıt was. The Duma Committee acted both temperately and 
sympathetically, and iuded Russia over the greatest danger-point 
in her history. Prince Lvoff, great organiser though he is, had 
no constructive policy, or none that suited the moment, and, 
Russtan-like, knew 1t, and even said ıt; neither had he the tempera- 
ment of a popular leader. M. Kerenski had, I fear, nothing but 
temperament. The internal position grew more and more lament- 
able, and all that came from Petrograd was rhetoric. The only 
thing that remained normal and fairly stable was the mind of the 
hundred and seventy millions. There remained the old race yearn- 
ings of the Slavs—the Slavs who can see no difference between 
nations, and who do not understand our national wars, who are 
the slaves of their tdeals and the masters of their bodily acts, with 
their boundless sympathy for all mankind and their unquenchable 
poweis of receptiveness. . 

Out of the chaos in Western Russia came the suspiciously 
simple doctrines of Bolshevism. These doctrines were as rapidly 
and completely absorbed as had been the highly coloured promises 
of after-war riches and freedom that had been made by the officials 
of the old régime, as had been every advertisement and poster 
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and Jingo speech produced ın one of the countries of the Allies— 
the good Alles, the Christ-like Allies, ın contradistinction to the 
bad Central Powers, which were peopled by Judas Iscartots. 
Nevertheless, those messages from the Bolsheviks were the first 
attempts of any party to expound a straight policy in the open. 
Up till then the country had but groaned and the new Govern- 
ments had but scolded. The Bolsheviks said, ‘‘ This we shall 
aim at,” and “that we must do.” The people, as hungry foi 
ideas as they were for bread, listened enraptured to the generous 
texts of the new faith. They were such as could have succeeded 
only ın Russia, for they had germinated centuries ago ın the Slav 
soul. They proclaimed that Russia was nothing—less than the 
dust; that to be truly great, a people must be truly good. The 
responsibility of the Slav was to be towards the whole of suffering 
humanity—to the peoples everywhere, without distinction, on 
whom the war had been imposed by the criminal muddling of the 
Governments, and by the Imperialistic groups who had always 
held the people as their soldier-slaves. ‘* Have we to stop,” the 
orators cried, ‘‘ because we have abolished our Tsar? Or because 
we have no bread? Did we talk so at Tannenburg?”’ Linked 
with the central conception of Internationalism or ‘‘ world-wide 
working-class brotherhood ’’ were others regarding the land, &c , 
and, although the Bolshevik Paity had not a universal following, 
its doctrines had so deep a root ın the soil of Russia that the other 
parties were compelled to meet the popular demand by adapting 
their programmes so considerably that ın the end there was prac- 
tically no difference between the proposals of one party and 
another. 

In Russia, unde: the old régime, legislation went on in Petro- 
grad with singularly little regard to or effect on the vast and 
remote population, and in these days, although the acts of the 
Republican Government have, so far as they go, a rough-hewn 
correspondence with the desires of the multitudes in the intertor, 
the immediate preoccupation of the population with hunger and 
cold and overcrowding increases month by month, while the 
political section are devoting themselves primarily to foreign 
policy. The fact that hundreds of thousands—a high authority 
would say millions—of lives must be lost in Russia before very 
long is regarded by the political minds and by a considerable 
section of the suffereis themselves as being serious indeed, but not 
so serious that it should be allowed to defeat what 1s regarded as 
the gieat Slav struggle for Internationalism. 

As the Russian people’s right of self-assertion was bought by 
soldiers’ lives at Tannenburg and other ‘“‘ battles,” now the great 
demonstration ın favour of international brothérhood, that ıs 
to have its response in the hearts of hundreds of millions 
of the children of the earth, 1s to be made over the dead 
bodies of the innocent victims of international war. The 
choice has been made between the call to abolish war and the 
call to relieve the present effects of war. There 1s no longer any 
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doubt; the sacrifice of person and party and national patriotism 
must, 1f need be, be made. That 1s ın God’s hands, and the task 
that man has accepted from Him is ın the hands of man. 

The truth 1s, however, that ıt would be beyond the power of 
man—even of organised man, whom the Russian reformer- 
philosopher believes to be the true God of the West—to obliterate 
this effect of his own handiwork in the East. How much food 
there 1s in Russia at the present moment, and how many lives 
could yet be saved by re-organised railway transpoit, &c., how 
much could be done if the great organising powers of 
the ‘‘Bolshies’ could be liberated from their self-ımposed 
tasks, and brought to bear on the problems of internal govern- 
ment, will never be known. But, apart from the inauguration of 
a section of Red Guards as police, lıttle has been done as yet to re- 
establish law-keeping in Great Russia, and ın those other parts of 
the late Empue where the present Revolutionary system has 
penetrated. 

Had the Russian Government pursued some policy more palat- 
able to the Allied Governments, there can be little doubt that the 
Allies should have had organisers ın Russia before now whose 
presence, one might have hoped, would not only have been the 
direct means of saving many from a painful death, but of making 
for a friendlier feeling between two peoples, who by their natures 
could easily find common ground for sympathy, and who ın the 
years to come could be of unthinkable help to one another. 

Such missions as that of the Society of Friends, which 1s at work 
among the famine-stricken refugees and peasants, could with advan- 
tage be indefinitely multiplied. Few people know that in the centre 
of chaotic, starving, plague-stricken Russia a body of British 
people are living, by their own free will, through these unhappy 
events. Nearly two years ago, the Friends’ Mission reopened a 
number of rural hospitals in Samara Government that had been 
closed on account of the war A fourth of the peasant popula- 
tion were refugees from Western Russia, Poland, the Ukraine, 
Lithuania, Rumania, &c. Infectious and other diseases raged 
wherever fragments of the refugee army of twelve millions were 
crowded upon the unhappy peasants. Clothing was sent out from 
London by the society, and, when transport became impossible 
from England to Russia, extensive workrooms were opened 1n the 
Samara villages. Cloth was woven and made into garments by 
1efugee women’s paid labour, and the garments were afterwards 
distributed among the distressed, details of all cases being anno- 
tated by the English workers. Mote than half of the total number 
of refugees are childien, and among these ate found many orphans 
A number of such orphans were selected from the villages and 
taken into a home which was opened for the purpose. Some of 
the children admitted have travelled several thousands of miles ın 
slow trains all over Russia, and have sometimes lost as many as 
ten brothers and sisters, as well as both parents. When old 
enough they are being educated and taught useful trades, so that 
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if they survive until Western Russia 1s 1e-settled they may be able 
to earn independent livings. 

The non-political nature of the Friends’ Mission has permitted 
them to be on the best of terms with all the rapidly changing 
groups of local authorities Peasants and officials alike have come 
to feel that the ‘‘ English Mission,’’ as they call it, exists for the 
single purpose of helping the distressed, and they have shown 
themselves keenly appreciative of the impartiality of the membeis 
in giving help to Pole or Russian, or Orthodox, or Catholic, and 
of the determination not to allow political o1 international hatreds 
to be an excuse for withdrawing help from Russia Every other 
activity 1s at the present moment being made subservient to the task 
of coping with the oncoming famine, which ts the result mainly of 
the failure of rain last summer. The Friends are combining with 
local workers of all parties, and expeditions are going out to the 
surrounding provinces to purchase food stocks. A fund has been 
opened ın England with the object of raising £30,000 to relieve 
the starvation, and if this money ıs rapidly subscribed ıt will 
probably be the means of saving the lives of many thousands of 
children apd women. 

Until the time when some form of help from the Allies may be 
considered opportune, one can surely hope that British people 
will refuse to lay waste what may turn out to be the whole future 
of the civilised world by fresh recriminations and uncharitable 
condemnation of a people who respect us and are eager to befriend 
us, and who, with all their ignorance, understand us and our ways, 
it must be admitted, far better than we do thes. 


R. R. TATLOCK. 
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T 1s seldom that we attach more than a metaphorical meaning to 
the exhortation to ‘‘ beat swords into ploughshares and spears 
into pruning-hooks ’’—agriculturé would hardly benefit nor 

warfare suffer by such a transfer of material! But there ate 
possibilities to-day of the actual conversion of a warlike weapon 
into valuable agricultural material. That weapon ıs the nitrogen 
of the atmospheie, the element which forms the chief part of most 
modein explosives, but which ıs an equally essential constituent of 
fertilisers and artificial manures The consideration of our supply 
of nitrogen compounds 1s, therefore, of vital national importance, 
not only in relation to the actual progress of the war, but also in 
relation to our preparedness for peace. The very forces which aie 
now engaged ın fearful destruction of life and property are capable 
of immediate application to the enrichment of our soil and the 
increase of our agricultural output; the victories of peace will 
assuredly be as dependent upon ou: control over supplies of 
nitrogen as are the victories of wat. 

An announcement has quite recently been made that Germany 13 
independent of external nitrate supplies. It 1s claimed that nitrogen 
from the atmosphere can be obtained 1n sufficiently large quantities 
for the production of gunpowder, T.N.T., picric acid, and all other 
necessary explosives. In some quarters this boast has been 
laughed to scorn, but ıt ıs now known that Russia intended to 
adopt similar measures to free herself from her dependence on the 
Chile nitrate beds, and, under the United States Army Reorgantsa- 
tion Bull, $20,000,000 1s appropriated to the construction of plant 
“for the production of nitrates and other products for munittons 
of war and useful in the manufacture of fertilisers.” Moreover, 
the commandeering of all the new plant of the Berlin Municipal 
Electrical Supply, and the building of new works and plant to the 
value of many millions of marks for the Imperial Nitrate Works, 
1s sufficient proof of the earnestness of the enemy ın this matter. 

As a matter of fact, the capture of nitrogen from the atmosphere 
and its “‘fixation’’ 1s a scientific triumph of the highest import- 
ance, both for purposes of war explosives and also ın the far wider 
field of agriculture, where artificial manures derived from atmos- 
pheric nitrogen are now used in ever-increasing quantities. And 
so far from being of recent Geiman crigin, this process ıs the 
result of researches beginning ın this country with Cavendish in 
1785, and continued by Crookes in 1892, Rayleigh in 1897, and 
Bradley and Loveyoy ın America in 1900. Since that time the 
original processes have been modified and developed by Birkeland 
and Eyde at Notodden, Sweden, Moscicki and Kowalski at Vevey, 
Switzerland, and Schonherr, Pauling, Haber, Koenig, and otheis 
in Germany 

The most important natural source of nitrates 1s the Chile salt- 
petre beds, but the demand on these beds of recent years has 
increased so rapidly that ıt has been computed by an eminent 
scientist, Dr. Vergara, that they will be practically exhausted in 
£923. The Chile nitrate output has been trebled during the past - 
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decade, and enormous quantities aie now supplied to the U.S.A. 
tor agricultural purposes. Now, it 1s well known that nitrogen 
1s an essential constituent of practically all explosives. The names 
of nitroglycerine and trinitrotoluol indicate even to the lay mind 
that nitrogen enters largely into the composition of modern 
explosives It 1s equally well known that the atmosphere contains 
77 per cent. of nitrogen, the remaining 23 per cent. being made up of 
“oxygen and the inert gases argon, krypton, &c But whereas 
the nitrogen in the air 1s uncombined or ın the “‘ free state,” the 
nitrogen in gunpowder, picric acid, gun-cotton, cordite, T.N T., 
and all other explosives ıs 1n the ‘“‘ combined ” state in the form 
> of compounds with other elements, notably carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. 

The conversion of free gaseous nitrogen into nitrogen com- 
pounds such as nitric acid, nitrates, ammonia, or cyanide 1s the 
problem confronting the chemist who would render the great 
atmospheric ocean of nitrogen available for use in the manufacture 
of explosives or manures. Unfortunately, this problem 1s no easy 
one, as nitrogen shows very little desire to unite with anything 
while ıt 1s ın its ‘‘ free’’ condition. Until recent years the means 
of computsion have been so limited or so expensive that the forcible 
union of nitrogen with other elements has only taken place on a 
small scale, only by electrical means could the union be made to 
take place at all, and consequently cheap electrical power 1s even 
now essential to the ‘‘ fixation ’’ of atmospheric nitrogen on a com- 
mercial scale. Up to the present it 1s only in Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Germany, the Tyrol, and America, where water- 
power 1s available for the electric supply, that any success has been 
achieved. 

The original experiments of Cavendish employed the electric 
spark ın order to effect a combination between nitrogen and oxygen, 
but later improvements have been made using the electric arc as 
suggested by Sir William Crookes in 1892. Attempts have also 
been made to unite hydrogen with atmospheric nitrogen by means 
of electrical discharges, and still more recently calcium carbide 
(itself obtained electrically) has been made to combine with nitrogen 
in the electric furnace to produce calc1um-cyanamide or “ kalk- 
stickstoff.’’ It 1s probably due to the recent improvements in this 
latter process that Germany claims to be ın a position to produce 
adequate supplies of nitro-explosives, and to be independent of 
natural nitrates. 

It ıs worthy of notice that, just as in the case of the dye industry, 
the original ideas of English and other scientists have been taken 
up, improved, and developed in Germany, and at the present time 
practically all the fixation processes are being worked 1n Germany 
along highly scientific lines. The total output 1s, undoubtedly, 
being put to useful war purposes. After the war the whole of the 
plant will be available for the production of nitrates and other 
nitrogen compounds suitable for agricultural purposes. 

Fortunately, the energising effect of the war on scientific research 
has opened up other means of effecting the fixation of nitrogen in 
this country and America. Of the developments here it 1s only 
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permissible to say that both electrical and purely chemical processes 
are being experimentally investigated, and the output, although 
small at present, 1s rapidly increasing. The most recent method 
hails from the United States of America, and has been described 
by its discoverei, Prof. J. E. Bucher, of Brown University, at a 
recent conference of chemical engineers in New York. It is a 
purely chemical process, involving the heating ın an ordinary 
furnace of a mixture of soda-ash, powdered coke, and iron ore in 
the presence of au. A combination occurs between the soda-ash, 
carbon, and atmospheric nitrogen, and sodium cyanide 1s produced. 
The tron appears to function merely as a carrying or “‘ catalytic” 
agent. From the cyanide thus produced Professor Bucher indicates 
the possibility of the cheap manufacture of ammonium compounds 

` by the action of steam, of urea by the action of carbon-dioxide, and 
metallic sodium and oxamide by electrolysis. All these substances 
are of great commercial value either as fertilisers or as the bases of 
explosives and dyestuffs. 

When the howitzers and machine-guns are silenced it will be 
with such scientific weapons as these that the future commercial 
war will be fought. Hitherto we as a nation have depended 
upon the natural nitrate supplies and the artificial oytput of 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, and America. We have been sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere consisting of oxygen and nitrogen, and 
we have only taken advantage of the more active and more easily 
assimilated portion. It 1s our duty to-day to free ourselves from 
this dependence on foreign supplies, and to develop within the 
Emprre an industry of which the pioneers were English scientists, 
and upon which the future of our supplies of food and raw materials 
largely depends. 

As we have indicated, opportunities exist even within these 
islands for the opening up of this new and important industry. 
while in Canada, Egypt, Australia, New Zealand, and other parts 
of the Empire abundant water-power awaits development. There 
1s no lack of scientific capacity or business acumen; all that 1s 
needed 1s a just appreciation of the fact that, sooner or later, the 
nation which has the most perfect control over its natural resources 
and can harness the elements to its plough will be the foremost. 
industrial nation. The development of this appreciation and its 
application to practice ts a duty which Britain owes no less to the 
citizens of the future than to the memory of the scientific pioneers. 
of her glorious past. 


P. H S. KEMPTON. 


SCIENCE AND HISTORY.* 


HE educational world 1s astir with discussion as to the place of 
T “ science ” in our system—without any very careful definition 
of what ‘‘ science ’? means in this connection. Mr. Asquith’s 
committee on the ‘‘ Position of Natural Science in the Educational 
System of Great Britain ’’ have, we are told, concluded their 
labours, and are about to issue their report. The “ Council for 
Humanistic Studies’? have already carried out their voluntary 
inquiry, touching on the same topic, but with special reference 
to “harmony in educational reform.” Their report was 
issued last autumn, edited by Sir Frederic Kenyon, and 
published by Mr. J. Murray. But of all the literature provoked 
by the debate the liveliest that we have seen 1s unquestion- 
ably Professor A. F. Pollard’s essay in his new book, “ The 
Commonwealth at War.” It first appeared ın History for April, 
1916, and 1s called ‘‘ History and Science,” the same words ın the 
other order which stand at the head of this article. It 1s a piece of 
vigorous, brilliant, and effective polemic directed against a letter 
of Sir. E. Ray Lankester, and a protest from the Fellows of the 
Royal Society, which both appeared in the Tımes of January and 
February, 1916. Professor Pollard had, indeed, an easy task. 
The exaggerations, the want of logic and of humour, the one-sided 
views which he exposes, are so flagrant that one 1s sorry 
for a good cause so 1ll-defended. The sympathy of the present 
writer 1s shown by his reversal of the order of Professor Pollard’s 
title. Let science stand first, and let us then claim, as Mr. Pollard 
does with so much force, that there are ‘‘ humane sciences ’’ as 
well as the sciences of chemistry, physics, and biology, and that 
the country may, perhaps, be saved from ‘‘ utter ruin ’’ without 
“ reducing to a quarter the marks given in the Cıvıl Service 
examinations to the whole group described as classics, history, and 
proficiency ın the use of the English language.” 

The controversy takes one back to Herbert Spencer’s famous 
essay on ‘‘ Education ” of fifty-five years ago. It will be remem- 
bered that he, too, like the protesting Fellows of the Royal Society 
in the Tımes, denounced the current preference of classics to 
science in public schools. ‘‘Men who would blush if caught 
saying Iphigenia instead of Iphigenia, or would resent as an insult 
any imputation of ignorance respecting the fabled labours of a 
fabled demigod, show not the slightest shame ın confessing that 
they do not know where the Eustachian tubes are, what are the 
actions of the spinal cord, what 1s the normal rate of pulsation, or 
how the lungs are inflated. While anxious that their sons should 
be well up in the superstitions of two thousand years ago, they 
care not that they should be taught anything about the structure 
and functions of their own bodies; nay, even wish them not to be 
so taught.” 


* The Commonwealth at War’? A F Pollard (Longmans, Green, &Co 6s 6d) 
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Spencer was as effective fifty years ago on his side of the con- 
troversy as Professoi Pollard is to-day on his Whatever the 
defects of our present system, or the difficulties of introducing 
fresh reforms, Spencer, if he awoke, would not now find us 
obstructing the spread of knowledge about the structure and func- 
tioning of our bodies. The doctors are driving us too haid for 
that. And as to shame about a false quantity, the only blush 
now would be on the face of anyone who makes a Latin quotation 
(to say nothing of Greek) either in the House of Commons o1 any- 
where else in public. 

Surely, to any impartial observer who now suiveys the field, 
it must be clear that the defenders of science have won the day. 
No one now disputes that ın the broad sense our education must 
be scientific, nor in the narrower sense does anyone grudge the 
amplest time and equipment for physical science, which 1s com- 
patible with the non-extinction of the other matters of education 
which are commonly called “ humane.” It 1s in no arrogant or 
aggressive spirit that the colleagues of Sir Frederic Kenyon now 
speak, but as the defenders of some old and sacred building 
threatened by a flood, like the Temples of Phil by the sing 
Nile. 

But though a decision has been reached 1n the last fifty years 
in this long-drawn stiuggle, and victory iests, indubitably, as ıt 
appears to us, with the advocates of science, ıt 1s yet true that we 
have not secured a satisfactory peace. The harmony of subyects 
proves as difficult to achieve as the League of Nations. It is with 
some hope of contributing to this—the supreme object education- 
ally as internationally—that these pages are offered. They 
approach the subject from another angle to that taken either by 
the defenders or the opponents of the Spencerian position ; but one 
which they can both assume without loss of principle, the only 
one, as it seems to the present writer, from which a perfect 1econ- 
ciliation can be reached. And we may well start the discussion 
from. Spencer’s own principles, for though he prejudiced his cause 
by blindness on certain sides, and by hitting out rather wildly 
where he could not see, yet his was a valiant attempt to solve the 
deeper question, and, much as we may differ from him ın detail, 
we must all recognise the contribution that honesty and courage, 
combined with vast knowledge, must make to any cause. Our 
quest, then, 1s for some reconciling piinciple in matters of educa- 
tion and of knowledge, some common term which may measure 
and harmonise the rival values; and, though the answer which we 
are going to suggest seems at first sight curiously contradictory 
to the main thesis of Herbert Spencer, ıt will be found on reflec- 
tion to include all, and more than, he desires. 

It will be remembered that Spencer, when arguing for a com- 
pletely scientific basis of education, arranged the subjects, or 
matter of teaching, 1n a sort of hierarchy, as he says, ‘ in order of 
their importance, giving the leading kinds of activity which 
constitute human life. First comes the education which prepares 
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foi direct selt-preservation, then that which piepares for indirect 
self-preservation, that which prepares for parenthood, that which 
prepares for citizenship, that which prepares for the “ miscel- 
laneous refinements of life.’ This simple plan, though, of course, 
far from being realised in our schools, has a firm, if unconscious, 
hold on many minds. I do not propose to contest it, but merely to 
change the point of view. In one sense our dinner 1s obviously 
prior in importance to our ieligion, but few would agree that it 
has a higher claim upon us absolutely. Nor does 1t need much 
proof, especially at such a time as this, that the duty of cittzen- 
ship, or even the “ refinements of life,” “ miscellaneous ” or 
otherwise, may easily take precedence of the duty of self- 
preservation. But argument is unnecessary here; nor 1s ıt relevant 
to our present purpose. Let us approach the matter from another 
angle, and try a harmony instead of a hierarchy. 

The French Convention of 1792, among its other great deeds | 
of national education, established the Institut de France as the 
crown and link of all the local and special academies, and these 
were the branches of the Institut : 

° (1) Physical and mathematical sciences. 
(2) Moral and political sciences. 
(3) The fine arts, including literature. 

It is clear that we need at least two other great sections to make 
the Institut conterminous with human knowledge—one for the 
industrial arts and anothe: for philosophy and religion. But let 
the three sections of 1793 stand for the present, and when we have 
succeeded ın our task of seeing some harmony between them, we 
may find that the true relations of the other branches of education 
have been settled in the process. 

The first branch 1s physical science, including mathematics, the 
second is moral and political science, which would include the 
gieater part of what ıs generally studied as history. On the one 
side would be the Schools, or Triposes of science and mathematics 
at Oxford and Cambridge, on the other Greats, Modern History, 
the Moral Science, and the Classical Tripos. These are the two 
main streams which divide our students in all places of higher 
education ; and it 1s generally known at about the age of fourteen 
to which stream any individual will belong. Now tt 1s clear that 
as the mass of things which might be studied 1s growing faster 
and faster every day, while the time for studying them is hardly 
growing at all, there ıs no chance of accumulating the existing 
branches, each growing in bulk, in the mind of the individual 
student. Such change as we may anticipate must come by fresh 
arrangements of mattei, by selection, by seeing connections 
between the hitherto unconnected. And do not let us look upon 
this as merely, o1 even primarily, a question of school time-tables 
or university examinations. It 1s a matter for thoughtful people 
to get right in their own minds. The schools should, and will, 
follow the matured opinion of the community. 

We will take as our 1epresentative of the thoughtful community 
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a conscientious 1eader of the Home University Library. There 
are hundreds of thousands of these, and among them, no doubt, 
devoted men and women who make a point of reading, perhaps 
all, certainly the most attractive volumes in all the branches, 
brown, green, red, and blue. Let us suppose such a reader who 
has taken up in succession two of the most brilliant and effective 
books ın the series : Mr. Gamble’s on ‘‘ The Animal World ” and 
Mr. Davis’s on “ Mediæval Europe.” Each describes a world 
complete ın itself, and one on which the labours of recent years 
have been most fruitfully expended. But where, our conscientious 
reader will reflect, do these two realms of knowledge come in, 
contact? The first, giving us a picture of Euiope in its semi- 
barbarous state after the break-up of the Roman Empire, with its 
thick wild forest of feudal anarchy and its germs of the new social 
state to come, with its supreme ieligious system lying like the 
Alpine snows conspicuous, but remote from the passions of the 
world. The second, sketching the order of the whole animal 
system, including man, with its unbroken connections and grada- 
tions, the homologies of form, the similarities of functions, the 
untversal breathing, the evolution of sense. It might well Seem to 
our laborious reader that he oi his sons must make a definite 
choice, that if he chose one line of study ıt would leave no margin 
or outlet to the other, and that, tested by the plain Spencerian 
standard, the second subject was incomparably superior to the 
first. 

Now it 15 just at this point that the necessary connecting link may 
be introduced. If we are ever to have an approximate harmony in 
our educational ideals, which must rest ultimately on the general 
mental outlook of the community, we cannot be satisfied with such 
a divorce; we may shut the door of our oratory when we open 
the laboratory, but we must not brick ıt up. There 1s a line of 
communication which recent iesearch 1s constantly enlarging, 
and it lies precisely through those historical studies which Herbert 
Spencer rightly denounced ın their limited and misapplied form 
as useless. History, as he describes it, the recital of discon- 
nected and insignificant particulars in the lives of prominent 
persons, served no purpose of intellectual synthesis, and only the 
casual end of moral edification. Hustory, seen primarily as the 
giowth of human thought, ıs the link of which we are in search. 
Through it we may trace even the passage from Mediæval Europe 
to modern conceptions of life as part of one process. i 

Our reader of ‘The Animal World ” should turn to Sir Michael 
Foster’s ‘‘ Lectures on the History of Physiology,” one of the 
best examples of a rapidly growing literature on the history of 
science. He will see there how, ın the midst of medizval prejudice 
and opposition to research, the light was still burning here and 
there, ın Vesalius as ıt was in Roger Bacon. He will trace the 
story of growing enlightenment won by patient and passionate 
labou: from Vesalius through Boielli to Harvey and Malpigh, on 
the fundamental problems of iespiration, and he will see how 
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this was bound up with, and assisted by, the parallel evolution of 
physics, in which Galileo’s was the greatest name. Nothing can 
better unfold the neat classifications, the perfect analogies, the 
sequence of cause and effect in such a book as Mr. Gamble’s than 
to follow the evolution of the science in the works of the master- 
builders. Indeed, 1t may be doubted whether there 1s any other 
way at all of realising fully its truth and meaning; and this 
method ıs becoming moie and more apparent to men of science 
themselves. 

As soon as this point 1s reached, we see at once that history 
widely conceived must be the basis of any educational system 
‘which 1s to be more than utilitarian in the narrowest sense For 
if we need it as a basis for an intelligent study of science, more 
obviously still ıs ıt the living spirit of the ‘‘ humanities.’’ The 
“ humanities ” have, in fact, held their own so long and so well 
in education because their professors have more or less understood 
that their rason d’être was their power of exhibiting the growth 
of the human spirit ın a cittical period of history and imbuing 
others with ıt. The natural sciences have been neglected, have 
had to dight for their place, largely because ıt was not realised, 
either by their friends or their foes, that they are an integral part of 
man’s ascending spirit, even as the Greek City State and the 
Roman Empire were; and since the Sixteenth Century the natural 
sciences have become more and more dominant. The integration 
of life and education which thus appeared to be called for, can only 
be effected on the basis of history conceived as the evolution of the 
human spirit towards higher power, fuller knowledge, and greater 
unity. « 

It 1s significant and of good omen to those who hold this view 
that whenever the students of any one branch of knowledge step 
outside the strict limits of their own subject, they find themselves 
in the realm of history. Take first the classics, the traditional 
subject-matter of education which we have inherited from the 
Renascence. What ıs the first reform which occurs to anyone 
who has to deal with the teaching of Latin and Greek in schools 
and colleges? It 1s always to supply the historical background 
which alone can make the classical literatures a living thing, a 
part, that 1s, of the process of civilisation, the making of man. 
The defenders of the classics point to this as their ultimate justi- 
fication, they claim that advance has been made ın enforcing this, 
the wide aspect of their studies, and they regret that other 
countries, especially Germany, are still ahead of us in this direc- 
tion. The same ıs true of art. If anyone proposes to give an art- 
student a wide: outlook on his own business, he always turns first 
to history as the enlightening agency. How did the particulai 
form of artistic expression spring out of the social conditions at 
the time of 1ts appearance? What ıs the filiation of one form 
with another? What are the conditions most favourable for an 
artistic advance in the future? In science, as we have seen, a 
growing force of reflection and research 1s being devoted to eluci- 
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dating the evolution of scientific truth, to explaining how each 
stage in discovery was reached, and, as in art, to ascertaining 
the social conditions favourable to an expansion of science. And 
among science teachers there ıs actually a school so-called 
“ Heuristic,” which advocates the method of training learners 
to reproduce foi themselves the process by which the body of 
truth was originally built up In philosophy and religion the 
historical method ıs so much ın the ascendant that it 1s some- 
times difficult to know what fiim and definite conclusions, if any, 
have eve: been arrived at. Truth in these, the highest matteis 
of speculation, tends, through the predominance of history, to 
appear as a mere becoming, a thing that never 1s, but always to be 
known. 

Our conclusion from all this will be obvious. Hustory, under- 
stood in the widest sense of the term, so fa: from being the 
“ haughty sister ’’ of Spencer’s concluding apologue, condemned 
with the giowth of science to increasing neglect, 1s herself one 
of the two eteinal aspects of truth, as necessary as science, and to 
be enthroned with science as the two guiding principles of human 
thought ; 

Now there are two applications of this argument which will appeal 
with varying degiees of force to different readers, and ıt will be 
well to discriminate here, as clearly as the subject admits, between 
the two. The first 1s the practical or educational, and the second 
the philosophical. The teacher, or person connected with the 
actual business of arranging a system of education, will naturally 
inquire how this view of the comprehensive nature of history and 
its relation to science will affect the curriculum of a school or 
college, and the answer must necessarily be a somewhat vague 
and indefinite one. Is everyone to take a course of general history 
or the history of thought? At what age can this be grasped? Is 
there to be a course in the history of the science accompanying 
evely couse in the science itself? These are some of the questions 
which will exercise the mind of any practical person who 1s in 
general agreement with the position here suggested. The answer 
can only be tentative The first, and by far the most important 
point, 1s the right orientation of our own minds. If we—that 1s, 
the people who are collectively responsible for the education of 
the young—can attain a greater clearness and consistency in our 
own ideas of the objects to be pursued, the details will gradually 
fall into perspective. One o1 two definite points emerge at once. 
Just as the men of science aie claiming, and rightly, that some 
knowledge of natural science shall be a part of everyone’s educa- 
tion, so we, without opposing this claim but as the complement io 
it, shall add that some training in history 1s equally indispensable. 
Truly apprehended, these two great branches, or aspects, of know- 
ledge embrace the whole, and when we reach the conception that 
science itself ıs but the unfolding of the human spirit in its 
environment, we see that history in its widest acceptation ıs the 
harmoniser of all. 
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But it ıs a distant goal in practical life, especially in the 
practice of education, to realise or enfoice this ideal in every 
detail of what we learn or teach. The wise man, indeed, will not 
attempt to do so To stampede the schools in favour of any 
philosophical theory, however convincing, 1s one of the most 
dangerous forms of fanaticism. We see ıt tragically exemplified 
in the teaching of patriotism in Germany, and humorously in the 
case of those Swedish teachers who wished nothing to be taught 
in the schools but the Bible and Slojd. The wise historian, the 
thinker who believes that the historical spirit ıs growing ın power 
and scope to offer the ultimate ground for reconciling the con- 
vergent lines of thought and education, will be content with a 
movement ın this direction wherever possible, without revolution- 
ising school methods or suggesting that the study of history 1s the 
immediate panacea for social and intellectual ils. Looking 
broadly at the present state of historical teaching, especially in 
England, he would set before him three or four definite aims. It 
should be made far wider and more continuous ın its treatment. 
It should be impossible for anyone leaving an elementary, and 
still more,a secondary, school to say, ‘‘ I only learnt from 1485 to 
1603,” or “ We never got down to the nineteenth century.’ Before 
any progress can be made the idea must be grasped firmly that 
the historical evolution, whether of one nation or of mankind at 
large, 18 a connected whole—the interpretation of the present by 
the past—and that we cannot separate one pait from another for 
study, except for a special purpose and with a full consciousness 
of what we are doing. For the young and for beginners ıt would 
even seem better to sketch out the whole before the parts, to gain 
some bright and stirring pictures of world history before analysing 
the national existence, and ın the case of the nation to know 
especially the later period of its growth, oui present powers, and 
what has built them up. 

Those who know the present fragmentary and superficial state 
of historical instruction will recognise that this task alone demands. 
years of well-directed, skilful, and persistent work But the times 
are propitious for an effort. England has never before attained so 
general a consciousness of her national power and historical 
achievements. 

But side by side with this will go the gradual transfusion of the 
other branches of instruction by the historical spirit. The classics 
and literature generally must take their place, 1f they are to be 
tiuly appreciated, as part of the historical evolution which has 
made the modern world. They must regain their natural back- 
giound and interpretation, which ıs historical, or, if you will, 
sociological. Nor must it be thought that in making this demand 
the historian 1s advancing for fresh conquests beyond his own 
boundaries. The claim is only one which every intelligent teacher 
of these subjects would endorse, and every intelligent student 
carries out for himself. 

But ın 1elation to science, the position ıs a new one, and for this 
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reason. It 1s only within the last hundred years, or even less, that 
the dominating influence of science has made itself felt, both in 
social life and ın the weight and grouping of nations in the world. 
Hence the admission of science within the purview of what 1s 
commonly known as “‘ history ” 1s a claim still to be met. It 
is now standing at the bar. Two considerations make it clear 
that the claim will be soon allowed, even in England, which in 
this matter 1s behind the other civilised nations of the West. One 
is that the study of more recent history, which, as all of us agree, 
is a matter of urgent national importance, must carry with it the 
recognition that the development of science and industry, their 
mutual relations, and their position in the social economy, are 
leading questions not only for politics, but for history. The 
other consideration 1s the growing tendency of science ıtself 
to study its origins and present its results historically. The 
stream of excellent books 1s sufficient evidence. But we need 
not look for any revolution in the way of approaching the facts 
of any science for the first time. How far this should be on 
the lines of the historical approach 1s an educational and psycho- 
logical problem open to discussion from many points of view, 
perhaps capable of various answers for various persons. 

So far, we have seen only how a mind inspired by history 
would seek to mould the forms in which knowledge Is current 
in schools and places of learning, and we have said nothing of 
the fine arts or of poetry. It is legitimate, and for the.full com- 
prehension of the preceding argument necessary, to carry the 
matter a stage farther, and ask what ıs the philosophical thought 
on which the educational precepts may be grounded. We were 
brought up, most of us, ın a world where history was regarded 
as an item or an extra ın the curriculum, to be pursued by those 
who had the time and taste, and remembered by the few who 
had the power; and now we are confronted by a monster which 
threatens to swallow us up and all our belongings, a thing which 
grows immeasurably at every moment, and can never stop grow- 
ing, and yet which we must face and master at the peril of our 
salvation, as a man or a nation, or even as mankind itself. Clearly 
the history of ‘ Little Arthur ’’ and the history of the sociologist 
are very different. The governess of our youth cannot have meant 
the same thing as the Crocean philosopher or the sociologists of 
the twentieth century. Yet there is a link, if not an identity. 
From the dawn of philosophy man has observed a certain ordered 
flow in human events. He has marked and remembered 1ts course 
by different signs, trivial or important, personaf or general, 
spiritual or external, according to his insight or the chance o1 
habit of the times. The head of the government or the head of 
the Church was once the most obvious milestone. But with the 
growth of collective knowledge and human power the social mind 
has so far expanded that the ındıvıdual has lost his eminence and 
the externals of popular history have shrunk ın importance before 
the deeper realities of human sympathy, suffering, and aspiration. 
It was the crowning achievement of the nineteenth century to effect 
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this change. Now, as soon as anyone has got his mind into this 
new perspective—the perspective of humanity—a great part of 
what has been cherished and handed on as history 1s seen to be 
irrelevant and insignificant; much, if we study ıt at all, has to 
be studied for warning. But the things which have built up 
mankind acquire a new magnitude and meaning. Of these, 
science, in the period of this change, 1s incomparably the 
strongest element. It ıs the century of science even more than 
the century of democracy. 

Science thus gains anothe: claim to our attention, comple- 
mentary to those put forward by 1ts present advocates in the 
Press. They lay stress quite truly on the need of a scientific 
education to meet the exigencies of modein life; we add 
to that the need of a knowledge of science to understand the 
making of the modern world. This ıs the historian’s or sociolo- 
gist’s need, as the former 1s that of the practical man. 

Another point follows at once. If we admit the claim of science 
to a place in the ordinary subject-matter of history, the question 
of international or national history ıs thereby settled, for science 1s 
the perfect example of international co-operation. One of the finest 
minds of modern France, M. Sully Prudhomme, who spent 
much of his best effort in striving to justify the ways of humanity 
to his own soul, declared that to him the inspiration of music 
and the expressive work of the sculptor were the noblest forms 
of that aspiration of mankind which 1s the soul of history. To 
these and poetry, the most universal forms of art, must be added 
science, and the art of government, as the fundamental links 
of our collective existence. By these humanity grows and rises 
in the scale of being. History ıs no less than the story of this 
ascent, and, unattainable as its complete presentation must be to 
any individual, when the vast outlines have once dawned on any 
human mind, the vision can never wholly fade away. To most 
who have enjoyed it, however dimly, the fuller conquest will 
appear their highest intellectual task; to those who have to build 
up the mind of the young, history of tnis texture will seem the 
suiest fabric. The picture which we thus disengage from the 
mists and perplexities of the past 1s the background of any modern 
faith, however our religion may bid us name the forms that we 
distinguish , and science, the ordered knowledge which has grown 
sharper and fuller with modern years, gives us the lines of com. 
position which do not strike the casual glance, but grow on the 
attentive eye, until at last they are seen to dominate the whole, 
and lead us on to the culminating point, where all the con- 
verging threads of the past open out again into the wider vistas 
of the future. 

F. S Marvin. 
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N B —-In ccnnection with the history of Science the work of M Georg Sarton, 
late editor of Zs:s, should be noted He is now founding ın the United States an 
“Institute for the Study of the History of Science and of Civilisation’? Mr Singer 
has also recently published, through the Clarendon Press, a volume of similar 
studies carried out at Oxford 
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SIR A. CONAN DOYLE AND DIVORCE 
i REFORM. 


By A CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 


I READ recently a report of an interview with Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, headed ‘‘ Separation and Divorce,” “ How we dis- 
courage the birth-rate,”’ ‘‘ The Theological Objection,” and tt 
purported to give us some of the considered opinions of Sir Arthur 
Doyle on these subjects, delivered in the capacity of President of 
the Divorce Law Reform Union. The matte: and the manner of 
these pronouncements (assuming them to be fairly reported), left 
me a little sad. I have, of course, read similar matters ın the tracts 
and publications of the vaiious societies and individuals, who, from 
time to time, either openly and (comparatively) honestly or 
speciously and indirectly, advocate a further loosening of the 
marriage tie and a nearer approach to free love, and if I select 
Sir Arthur Doyle rather than any of these others, ıt ıs because 
he 1s not anonymous, and 1s a writer of great and deserved 
popularity, and the more dangerous on that account. My remarks 
are intended to stand as against all those whose beliefs and opinions 
agree with the beliefs and opinions in the report of the interview 
actually attributed to, and quoted as having been uttered by, him. 
I am not a theologian. I am an ordinary Catholic layman, the 
father of a family of four daughters and two sons, and I strongly 
and fervently, and from the very depth of my soul, and with all the 
powers of my mind, and by everything that I hold to be good and 
clean and decent in man and woman, oppose this ‘‘ Reform,” and 
believe ıt to be no reform at all, but a looser rein to licence, a further 
pandering to lust. There are, certainly, hundreds of thousands of 
Catholics who think and feel as I do, and I believe that there are 
millions of men and women of other religious denominations, or of 
no religious denomination at all, who, with sons and daughters of 
their own, not only desire to see no further weakening of the 
marriage tie, but already look askance at the existing divorce laws 
and the encouragement to hasty and selfish marriages, which they 
afford. The specious, and, as I think dishonest, plea upon 
which the demand for this reform ‘‘ of converting separations of 
thiee years and upwards into divorces ” 1s based, ıs that the persons 
so freed would instantly legalise their illicit unions, where they exist, 
or find fresh partners if they do not, and that all, or the greater 
number of these thus freshly divorced and freshly married couples 
would instantly proceed to produce children ‘so that ‘in the 
immediate future ” 150,000 births would be secuied, and our losses 
in this terrible wai be made good. The reporter of the interview 
opens his article with this statement ——‘‘ A million men and women 
in this country, some statisticians have estimated, have been either 
judicially or privately separated from their wives and husbands 
and are unable to have families.”? Sir Arthur Doyle 1s apparently 
not directly responsible for this estimate, but he endorses tt by 
saying. ‘‘ We are sterilising an enormous portion of the popula- 
tion—a portion so enormous ın fact that some statisticians put the 
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number of peisons who, through judicial or privately arranged 
separations, are unable to marry and have families, as high as a 
milion.” 

Since ıt requires two persons to marry and have a family, this 
means that there 1s a minimum of 500,000 available couples to 
“ replace, ın point of numbers, the men killed in the war.” Even 
“some statisticians ” cannot assume that the whole million have 
found, or will find, fresh partners outside of their own number. 
Some at least will mairy each other, and, if like tends to seek like, 
I might suppose a good many. But I should like to ask: Who are 
“ some statisticians’? And, again, upon what records do they base 
their precious estimate of “a million separated men and women ” ? 
I observe that they are careful to say “‘ either judicially or privately 
separated.” But can they tell me just exactly how many have 
been judicially separated? 1 know of no records that would permit 
of any reliable estimate whatsoever, and such records as exist 
would show not more than a few thousands. Even in the High 
Court a judicial sepaiation ıs not easily traceable. There ıs no 
registry of judicial separations as such, and the files of the Police 
Courts, where presumably the vast majority of separation orders 
are made, wauld entail an impossible search with no certainty at 
the end of it. Have “some statisticians ’’ made this, or any, 
search? If they have, what are the exact figures as regards judicial 
separations, so that we may know what proportion of the million 
remains to be accounted for by the saving words ‘‘ or privately ’”? 
Is ıt 50 per cent. or go per cent.? And how do they estimate the 
number of persons privately separated? Can we take this kind of 
‘statistics ” seriously? Yet ıt ıs upon this assumed million that 
the plea of the reformers and their President must stand or fall. 

I am entitled, in the absence of better proof, to say that the 
ieal figure 1s probably nearer to 100,000 than to the million thus 
assumed. But that is only the first assumption. The second 
assumption 1s that ‘‘ the number of dead ın this war probably does 
not exceed 150,000, and that this number of births might very well 
be secured by marrying those persons who are at present neither 
married nor single, a misery to themselves and a danger to every- 
body about them.” This assumption is, if possible, even ‘worse 
than the first, for ıt contains within itself three separate assump- 
tions: (1) That these unhappy people would at once marry again 
or legalise their illicit unions. (2) That if they did, they would 
beget or conceive children; and (3) that the children so begotten 
or conceived would, ın any honest sense, make good the losses of 
our young men in the war. I pass by the obvious mathematical 
fact that the number of births would have to be, on the relative 
proportions of male and female children who survive to five years 
old, not 150,000, but more than 300,000. This 1s a serious mis- 
calculation. But what real ground 1s there for believing that these 
people, if freed from the tie of their existing marriage, either would 
forthwith marry again or would have children? I deny it alto- 
gether. It is, I agree, pure guess-work for both of us, but Sir A. 
Doyle and I have one common ground, and only one, upon which 
to base our prophecies, and that is the past conduct and character 
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of the parties. In the absence of any other basis of probability 
this should be final and conclusive. 

And to what conclusion does ıt point—his or mine? Here ıs a 
man (or woman) who confessedly has made a failure of marriage; 
who confessedly has ‘‘ found it impossible to live together’? with 
his first wife whom7he had vowed or promised to love and cherish 
for better or for worse; who, then, has been so incontinent in his 
passions and possessed of so little self-restraint that he has been 
obliged to ‘‘ pick up another woman ’’(to use Sir Arthur Doyle’s 
phrase) and who then in that illicit second union confessedly 
has taken precautions not to have a family. Is this the man 
whom you would free, so that he may marry again and have 
a family? Would he do so, and, if he married, would he 
be likely to have children? Would he not be more likely 
to continue to outrage nature and (again to use Sir Arthur 
Doyle’s ifluminating words) ‘“‘take pains to avoid burdening 
himself with what he would regard as encumbrances’’? I 
might go further back and ask whether he had any children by his 
first marriage, and I might fairly assume that probably he had not. 
“ Some statisticians ’’ could no doubt tell me, for there are records. 
available here, whether divorces are principally pronoupced between 
husbands and wives with families or husbands and wives who are 
childless. We all know what the answer would be. And I do not 
think that if I wished to repopulate the world quickly and well I 
would choose for the potential fathers and mothers those men and. 
women who had remained childless ın a first union. And, finally, 
if these unhappy people did have children, are they the children 
any Englishman would choose as fit to replace the flower of 
England’s manhood sacrificed nobly and voluntarily in this war? 
The suggestion 1s an insult to the dead, an insult to the bereaved 
fathers and mothers of these dear English sons, and an insult 
to God. 

So much for Sir A. Doyle’s facts. Let me now examine, shortly, 
his arguments and his reasoning. It 1s difficult, even ın the short 
aceount of the interview, to pick out one sentence as pre-eminently 
begging the question when it ıs begged or assumed in every _ 
sentence. But this, perhaps, will serve. ‘‘ When people talk about ` 
morality in connection with marriage,” says Sir Arthur Doyle 
naively, ‘‘ it ıs surely we who are champions of morality, because 
we want to put those who are now separated ın a position to marry 
the persons with whom they are now living.” I am reminded of 
the immortal remark of Mr. Squeers in Nicholas Nockleby:- 
“I should wish their morals to be particularly attended to,” said 
Mr. Snawley. “Iam glad of that, sır,” replied Mr. Squeers, 
drawing himself up. “They have come to the mght shop for 
morals, sır!” 

Sir Arthur Doyle does not appear to see the essential difference 
which divides the reformers over whom he presides from the 
average Catholic or Christian man. It 1s not a question of theology 
—it is a question of the purity of family life. I do not believe 
in the necessity for divorce at all. I believe it, altogether apart 
from texts, to be a worse evil than the evil it was designed to 
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remedy. I believe this simply, ın the first place, out of a certain 
innate feeling which I must suppose (since I found it there in my 
soul when I first began to consider of right and wrong, and did not 
achieve ıt for myself) must have been implanted in me by Him 
who created me. I believe, in fact, that what I believed and thought 
when I was a boy of nineteen is more likely, in matters of morals, 
to be right than what I might be tempted to think or believe after 
thirty or forty years spent in the rough and tumble of a lıfe of 
difficulties “and temptations. The texts which Sir Arthur Doyle 
derides bear out and support this inate instinct. I should 
have been surprised if they had not. Sir Arthu: Doyle says 
that all these texts were brought out ın 1857, when 
divorce was, for tne first time, legalised in England, but that 
divorce nevertheless was passed, and he adds: “Į do not think 
that anybody would now go back to the previous conditions.”’ 
That ıs not true. I and all Catholics would do so, and many 
thousands—nay, mullions—of other Christians would also do so. 
And when he adds that ‘‘ all the evils that were then prophesied 
by the theologians failed to materialise, and I think history will 
1epeat itself ın the case of the reform for those who are separated,” 
his prophesy is untrustworthy. The main evil that was feared, 
not by theologians, but by all people who had the sanctity of 
marriage and the purity of married life at heart, was that once the 
inviolability of marriage was tampered with a door was opened 
which could never close, but which the forces of evil would push 
wider and wider open. When once men and women were allowed 
to feel that marriage was no longer an irrefragable union “ till 
death should them part,” the first, and most frequent, cause of 
unhappy marriages—viz., hastiness and insufficient consideration 
of the tremendousness of the contract—would necessarily and 
instantly tend to increase; gradually more and more hasty mar- 
riages would be contracted, and more and more would result 
unhappily, so that, slowly at first but gathering volume as it grew, 
the wave of human passions would press upon the half-opened 
door, until ıt was swept away altogether and society would revert 
to a lower state of sexual relationship than existed among savages. 

Is not this exactly what has happened and ıs happening? Is 
not the ‘‘ reform ”? clamoured for by the union over which Sır 
Arthur Doyle presides an absolute proof of it—an absolute fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy made in 1857, now denied by Sir A. Doyle? 
What does this “ reform ” in fact amount to but a demand for 
divorce for mere incompatibility of temper after three years? 
Stripped of this specious plea of a desire to increase the birth rate, 
it is nothing else. It 1s not even as if Sir A. Doyle and these 
‘‘ reformers’? based their demand upon those cases of hardship— 
too many, alas !—which we all know to exist, where the separation 
is involuntary, such as the case of criminal husbands or wives 
undergoing long terms of penal servitude, or where the separation 
is really necessary ın the interests of the children, as ın the case of 
husbands or wives who are hopeless inebriates. These cases would 
not have provided the number required to support the figures 
I have dealt with. Even ‘‘ some statisticians °” could not have 
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estimated such cases at a million It was necessary to add every. 
case of voluntary separation, every case in which a loose living: 
man and light-minded woman have, to use Sir A. Doyle’s words 
again, ‘‘found it impossible to live with each other.’ That is 
enough for “ reformers.” An appeal ıs made to the evidence of 
witnesses before Lord Gorell’s Commission as to the ‘‘ disgraceful, 
conditions which existed,’’ but, apparently, no part of the disgrace ` 
must be allowed to attach to the authors of 1t—the men and women. * 
who have disgraced themselves. It ıs not their fault at all’ 
“ Separations,” we are told, ‘“‘ have been so frequent—although 
quite necessary for they have been given to persons who find ıt 
impossible to live together—that there are working-class districts 
both in the North and in London where there are now more 
mustresses than wives.’ It is all “ quite necessary,” because 
“‘they have found ıt impossible to live together.” So that if any 
man tires of his wife, or if any wife tires of her husband, all they 
have to say 1s that “‘they find it impossible to live together ’’, 
they are free at once to ‘‘ pick up’’ another temporary partner, 
and, after having for three short years “‘ taken pains to avoid 
burdening themselves,” they may look forward at the end of that 
halcyon period to be free to marry again (the temporary partner 
or another) with a clean record. And if, after a little while, the 
shackles of matrimony again become intolerable to these emanci- 
pated souls who have once tasted of true freedom, it will be open 
to them, I suppose, again ‘‘ to find it impossible,” and evéntually 
to marry for a third, fourth, fifth, o1 as many times as the fancy 
, pleases them, or they can find successive and congenial mates. 
What a picture of married life; what a social structure upon which 
to make good the ravages of war, and what fathers and mothers 
from whom to raise the future manhood and womanhood of 
England! 

f course there are unhappinesses ın married life, of course 
there are, there always have been and there always will be, 
while this imperfect world continues to revolve, many unhappy 
marriages and much incompatibility of temper. But ıs ıt really 
the right way to go about to cure a disease, to pander to it? I had 
thought that 1f this war was teaching us anything, it should be 
teaching us unselfishness and moderation and self-restraint and 
fortitude and self-denial and all the manly virtues, and not selfish- 
ness and excess and self-indulgence and whimpering and lust and 
self-pity and all the other excuses for avoiding duty that the 
“reformers °” seem to condone. If it ıs not so, what shall we 
have to set on the credit side, when we come to strike a balance, 
against the awful total of blood and tears and ruined cities and 
devastated fields and empty hearths and broken hearts that it has 
caused ? 

Divorce after separation for incompatibility of temper would 
abolish marriage altogether There has never yet been a marriage 
without some quarrels or misunderstandings or unhappinesses. 
But they do not spoil the picture—nay, sometimes they enhance 
it. Who would have thought that any beauty could have been 
added to the story of Ruth till Keats added ıt ın three lines, by 
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‘picturing her as sick for home amid the alien corn. That Ruth 
-was sometimes homesick for her native cornfields in Moab I have 
no doubt. But do you suppose she was therefore unfaithful to Boaz, 
or that she did not quickly dry her tears and go back home and cook 
his dinner instead of applying for a separation order ın the Police 
Courts of Bethlehem-Judah? And even when you come to consider 
those cases of involuntary separations I have mentioned, you will 
find, here also, no way out of the dilemma which 1s the basis of 
the Catholic belief and feeling—the impossibility of remarriage for 
any man or woman while the wife or husband still lives. The 
case of imprisonment ts hard enough, but conceive the harder case 
—perhaps the hardest case of all—the case of insanity, probably 
hopeless insanity. Thousands of people would say at once—I have 
heard them say 1t—‘‘ Here at least ıs a case ın which you would 
agree, in which your Church should yield.” And the Church has 
to say, sorrowfully, ‘‘I cannot.’ I should like to persuade these 
thousands that the Church 1s right. Let me draw them a picture. 

Do you see this man? He was married many years ago when 
he was five-and-twenty to a girl of twenty-one, and which of the 
two loved the other more it was impossible to say. She bore him 
a child when they had been married a year, but after the birth of 
the child she became insane. They told him, in the obscure 
language of physicians, that the insanity was due to the conception 
and birth of the child. It ıs one of the staggering things that 
God permits to happen in this world; but so it 1s. He tried to 
keep her with him still, but after a time, such was the nature of 
her insanity, he was compelled to put her away in an asylum. A 
few years later the child died. And he was very lonely, and so, 
some years later still, he met and fell in love with another woman 
who, although his wife still lived, said she loved him well enough 
to hve with him as his wife. And he stifled his conscience and 
made her his second wife; ‘‘ for,’’ he said, within his heart, ‘‘ it 
is only theologians who say I may not marry again Even the 
law will soon permit it, and meanwhile we are married in the sight 
of God.’’? And now, when you see him, he 1s sitting in his study 
and his new wife is upstairs on her bed as his old wife was once 
before, and he 1s waiting now as he was waiting then—waiting upon 
the tremendous mystery of birth. 

What do you suppose are his thoughts? During the passionate 
period of his second courtship and the first year of his life with 
his new wife he has resolutely shut out the memory of the past, 
and has almost succeeded 1n covering up the old picture by the new 
But now, now the old picture forces itself back and through till 
he can see nothing else. He tries to fix his mind upon the figure 
of his wife upstairs, he tries to think of her sufferings, he tries to 
pray for her relief; but the figure that he sees 1s the figure of his 
1eal wite as he saw her ten years ago, the sufferings he thinks of 
are her sufferings, and for the prayers, no prayers will.come, for 
—for whom or for what dare he pray? Do you envy that man? 
Do you think ıt would be a kind thing to create more of such men 
by making ıt lawful for men to marry again while their first wives 
live, whether in an asylum or where you will? Do you think that, 
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at that moment, he would do again, if he weie free to choose, - 
what he chose to do a year ago? Whatever his suffering might 
have been in the few years to come before his wife should die or 
he himself should predecease her, do you think that he would not 
gladly wish to bear them so that he might meet again hereafter 
the bride, the wife, the mother that he knew, and be able unashamed 
to ask her to know him as her lover, her husband, and the father 
of her child as pure as he was then—nay, a thousand times purified 
because cleansed with the martyr fires of those years of self- 
restraint ? 

Have I put ıt too high? Though marriages may not be made ın 
Heaven, do we not all hope or wish that they shall there be 
glorified? Even to those who cannot yet believe, with the certainty 
that happy Catholics possess, in a tuture state, I would say: 
Choose the straiter way and the higher, and, if you cannot do ıt 
for the sake of God, do ıt for your own sake and the sake of your 
sons and daughters—and of mankind. No man or woman who has 
ever loved and lost has not wished at some time or another to 
recover the lost love, to forget the wrongs, if wrongs there were— 
yes, and to forgive them. I do not minimise passion and love. 
I put it higher, immeasurably higher, than it can be pôt by any 
mere materialist. I believe, and know, that my body, as well as 
my soul, was made in God’s own image and likeness, and that 
the pleasures of the body aie as beautiful and as much to be 
enjoyed as the pleasures of the mind. I have no sympathy with 
those Manıchæans and hysterical persons who belittle and degrade 
the body. The pleasures of food and wine, and the comfortable 
warmth of the sun and the intimate welcome of the hearth and the 
uplifting beauty of sunny mornings and of new landscapes seen 
under the opening eyelids of the dawn, and the sadder beauty of 
sunsets, and the splendour of storms, and the majesty of mountains, 
and the salt taste of sea upon your lips, and the sting of spindrift, 
and the glamour of summer nights when you le awake and can- 
not sleep for the desire of living—these, and their like, and the 
pleasure of work well done and the applause of your fellow-men, 
and the love of woman, are all the inheritance of man, and he 1s 
no true heir who cannot enjoy them all, or who should cast stones 
at others for enjoying them. We are, in this world, so compact 
of soul and body, so indissolubly joined, so inextricably inter- 
twined, that there is no pleasure (unless ıt may be ın philosophy 
or higher mathematics) that 1s not partly physical. How, then, 
should I decry the body or contemn its pleasures? But ıt does 
not need religion to teach a man that at a certain point in every 
pleasure selff-restraint is a higher thing than self-indulgence, and 
no theologian 1s necessary to tell him when that point 1s reached 
Passion is a necessary part of love and marriage, and may be 
a beautiful part, but ıt is not the higher or the greater part, and 
certainly not, as materialists would try to make it, the beginning, 
the middle, and the end 

H. W. Briss 


Ro. 126. March, 1918. 
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A REGIMENT OF WOMEN. 


OW the news as to the vote for women came to the commonalty 
of Wiltwater ıt 1s difficult to say. The commonalty take very 
little interest in the outside world. A great disaster or a great 

victory gets through to the post-office, and ın the course of a week, 
or even less, drifts like wind-carried seed about the moor. But less 
striking news rarely gets there at all. It 1s true that a weekly paper 
floats ın fair weather to this farm or that, but February and March, 
with all the trouble of lambs and calves, and the preparation of the 
land and the worry about dwindling stores of fuel, and perhaps hay, 
and the trouble with foxes, too impudent in these times, taking ducks 
out of the very pond while the chaff-cutter 1s working, February 1s 
no time for reading. Longer days mean longer work, and the land 
is heavy. By the fire for a rest and lo! one ts asleep, or almost 
asleep, befoie a word ıs read. But the news all the same was abroad 
within three weeks, or even less, of the passing of the Representa- 
uon of the People Bill. It was Mr. Warlock who brought it one 
Saturday night to the Multons’ farm. A good number of folk were 
in the kitchen, and on the hearth lay a little lost lamb coming back 
to life in pathetic fashion ın answer to the tender munistrations of 
Mrs. Multon. “It be cold might, Mr. Warlock,’ said she, 
throwing round her head at an angle, and giving him a glimpse of 
a pleasant trrumphane flushed face. ‘‘ This poor lamb wur nigh 
dead hour ago. Poor dear, ıt be sweet lamb, be ’ee not, little 
lamb?” And she bent down and kissed the woolly creature with 
the large brown eyes. Its tiny ‘‘baa’’ was her triumph and up 
she got. ‘‘ Be proud woman to-night,” said Mr. Warlock, as he 
stamped his feet and unloaded himself. “I be good at bringing 
lambs back to hfe,” said she, and the company nodded No one 
was better at that task on the moor. ‘‘I be not thinking o’ lambs,” 
said Mr Warlock. ‘‘ I be thinking far-off thoughts ’’ “I be not 
proud woman, be I?” said she to the company. “ You be good 
wr lambs and calves,” said they. Mr Warlock smiled ‘‘ Be you 
good managing men, Mrs Multon?” said he. ‘‘She be good,” 
said her gigantic husband. ‘‘ Be you good managing women, Mrs. 
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Multon?” She thought Then Mrs. Worthy spoke. “ She be 
good,” said she. “‘’Tes well,” said Mr. Warlock “Why be ıt 
well? ’’ said Fied Harrage sub-acidly. “The vote,” said Mr 
Warlock, “ do need managing women.” ‘‘ But the vote be men’s 
work,” said Mrs Multon. ‘‘ Why be 11?” said he. ‘It have 
always been,” said she, ‘‘ and mighty bad they do the work. Just 
’ee look, Mr. Wailock. Do you think women would vote like 
they? Give the vote to the sheep, I do often say, and ıt would be 
better. For sheep do know what they want, while men do know 
nought. Be 1t not so, vathe:?’’ Mr. Multon smiled. “If you do 
zay tt be zo, my dear, it be zo, zo you zay. Do ’ee have the vote, 
my dear, and do better than we.” ‘‘ It be come to that,” said Mr. 
Warlock. Mrs. Multon stood up, aims akimbo, and looked at him 
with flashing eyes. ‘‘ Be that true? ” said she. “It be Parliament 
truth,” said he. ‘‘ My word,” said she, “and how wil the world 
go now!” 

Something new and stiange had come like a flash into the ken of 
these simple people, a reversal of the old order, something out of 
the traditional movement of things. They were all awake in a 
moment wrestling with the new idea, each trying to find a place for 
it in the order of things. Fied Harrage stroked his beard. He had 
no wife to beard him outside the polling-booth, and coufd look at 
the matte: with a detached mind. He sat ciacking nuts, dry old 
things now, but full of flavour, as he meditated. ‘*’Tes a strange 
world,” said he. “And what would old Mrs. Zippin ’a zed?” 
The reference to the woman who had ruled them all in matriarchal 
fashion struck just the note that was needed. ‘‘Iss,’’ said 
Mr. Multon ponderously ‘‘Iss, she wur a wise woman 
She did hold reins, but no one did know she did duve.” 
“That be way,’ said the men with one accord, “zo be 
they drive at all.” But Mrs Multon said nothing. She 
sat with the lamb in her lap and smoothed it. Then Mrs. 
Laxter took up the parable. “I be glad women have the vote,” 
said she, ‘‘ there be much evil in the world. Maybe women will 
end 1t.” “I do think I shall vote as Alfred do tell I,” said Mis. 
Worthy humbly. “‘ Not ’ee,’? said Fred Harrage ‘‘ You’m 
young married woman now, but Time will take ’ee to the polling- 
booth.” “TI will vote he back to the land’’ “But he do love the 
sea.” “Oh,” said Mrs. Worthy. 

Mr. Warlock cast his bright blue eyes round the little gathering 
in which, as ıt happened, women predominated. He said in a 
meditative fashion, ‘‘ When we do tell stories here sometimes we 
tell they, each one a bit, so as to make one whole story, an’ I do put 
all together. Let women this night tell this story o’ the vote in years 
to come. Let we begin wi’ Martha, though she will not vote for 
. many a year. What would you do, my dear?”’ The gui coloured 
up and fingered her sleeves. Then she said, sharp and short, 
“ vather and mother do have hard lives. I would make it easter vor 
they and put more meat in pot.” She stopped, and the red lips 
were clenched into a thin narrow line. “Now, Maiy.” Mary 
laughed. “I would vote vor more laughter,” said she. ‘‘ What 
do you mean, my dear?” “I do not know ’zactly. But oh! it be 
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zo dull and gloomy, an’ Hell be more thought about than Heaven. 
I vote vor more Heaven.” ‘‘ Now Mrs. Worthy.” “I be hind’s 
daughter,” said she, ‘‘ and sailorman’s wife. I do want land for 
the hinds, and I do want land for my man. I do hate the wold 
zee.” ‘‘ Now,” said Mr. Warlock, “I will speak to the women 
that have votes. Mrs. Purble, you have a husband—out w1’ the 
calves to-night—and five childer. How will you vote?” A very 
different type from the young women who had’spoken looked across 
the kitchen in the blaze of the turf fire at he1 interrogator: a dark- 
haired, broad-faced, bold-looking woman, with a hard mouth but 
kindly eyes. ‘‘I would vote for free doctors, free schools of all 
kinds, free everything except public-houses.”? “Iss,” said Mr. 
Warlock. “Iss, and who 1s going to pay?’ “ Why, no one so 
be they be free.” “Woman,” said the old man sternly, ‘‘ who 
will pay doctor, teacher, butcher, baker, farmer, milker, hedger, 
ditcher, and who will pay they who teach they their work? ” 
“ Oh,” said Mrs. Purble. Then she added, ‘‘ Council will pay. 
I will vote Council pay.” ‘‘ Out of what?” “Oh,” said Mrs. 
Purble. ‘‘ Out o’ rates,” added she, ‘‘an’ all will pay for all.’ 
“ Zo we all shall work together helping one another, eh?” said 
Mr. Warlock. “‘Iss,’’ said she, ‘‘ that be my vote.” “ But why 
do not your man share farm machines with Mr. Blake?” She 
shook her head. ‘‘ Our business be not his business,’’ said she. 
“ Keep yourself to yourself, say I.” ‘‘ But how ıs everything to 
be free then?” She shook with excitement. ‘‘ It be right; and ıt 
be right, too, to keep yourself to yourself, else what’s a home for ? ” 
She subsided into silence. A dilemma 1s a hard jade to ride to 
Heaven on. 

Mr. Warlock turned to Mrs. Multon. “ Have ’ee aught to zay, 
Mrs. Multon ? ”?” he said quietly. ‘‘ My vote,” said she, ‘‘ 1s for a 
lambing season without snow, a husband like my own, good boots 
for the children, and children who wipe ’em on the mat. . . . 
What be that? °? A quiet knocking at the door of the farm sounded 
through the kitchen. Mr. Multon got up and let in two strange 
young women clad in the medieval costume of the W.A.A.C. 
They explained ın excellent London English that they were 
working at a farm on the moor, that they had got lost ın trying to 
get to a certain village and had found this farm, just stumbled into 
it, tired and hungry. Soon they were ın the fireside circle with a 
promise from an admiring farm-boy hand that he would see them 
back. And they ate bread and cheese with a vigour all their own. 
When they were warm and satisfied and had drunk the hot milk 
that Mrs. Multon brewed foi them over the wood ın that admirable 
little saucepan of hers, Mr. Warlock looked at them, and said in 
his fatherly way, smoothing his forehead with his hand, ‘‘ We be 
talking about the vote, my dears. You be from the girt city. Tell 
us moor folk all you do think and how we should think.’’ The elder 
girl said rather shortly, “ I’m an Antı.” The party were puzzled, 
and she explained: “‘ Well, I don’t think women want votes. 
They’ve plenty to do without mixing themselves up with dirty 
politics.” ‘‘ But,” said the Conjurer rubbing his eyes, ‘‘ suppose 
they cleaned they.” “Cleaned what?” ‘‘ Politics,’? said Mr. 
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Warlock shortly with a flash of his blue eyes. ‘‘Oh,”’ said Alice 
Mayne, and she added: “‘ It ’d be a jolly hard business, worse than 
weeding.”’ ‘‘ You’rea worker, my dear, an’ a lover of England? ” 
“ Yes, of course,” said she. ‘“ Well ? ” said he. ‘‘ Oh,’’ said 
she, and fell silent. ‘‘ And you, my dear,” he said to the other 
girl, “ What do you think o’ the vote?” “Oh, I’m all for the vote. 
That’s why Alice and I are such friends. I want to be in Parlia- 
ment one day, and do all sorts of things.”’ ‘“‘ And your husband, 
what o’ he?’”’ said Mr. Warlock. The girl thought. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose I shall ever have one, and I am not sure I want one. I want 
to be free, and want everyone to be free. I want—oh! I want a new 
world,” said Justine O’Grady. ‘‘ Just what I did zay,” said Mrs. 
Purble. ‘‘ You be girl after my heart, young woman. Be you 
bold and hold to that.” Justine blushed. But Mr. Warlock wanted 
to get nearer to things. ‘‘ My dear,” said he, ‘‘ the moor is not 
free, the sea 1s not free, the sparrowhawk 1s not free. How will you 
make I free or you free?” “I will be free,” said the girl with a 
flash of her eyes. ‘‘ There be law for all,” said the Conjurer, ‘‘ and 
it bind you most when you break it. There be law of love, man 
for woman, woman for man, just as theie be law binding the moon 
to the sea and the star to the star and the bird to the nest. You 
be not and cannot be free.” The girl thought for a moment. 
“ Yes, I know what you mean. But I can be free of the devildoms 
that hide under lawyer’s law, overworked children, oppressed 
women, shameful dwellings, social injustice. There 1s no law of 
the world that binds us to these.” ‘‘ That be zo,’’ said Mr. 
Warlock, ‘‘ but can your tired little feet tread that long road? ” 
‘ Yes,” said she with a flash. ‘‘ My God! I hope so.” The farm 
people looked at her curiously and mildly during this outburst. 
Had they been Shakespearean scholars they would have thought 
of Juliet and the everlasting flint. 

The old man pondered awhile and said: ‘‘I hope so. You will 
marry, my dear—that ıs in the law; you will have children— 
that 1s in the law; you will have the vote. Let us zee 
how ıt all stands.” He was addressing, not the girl, but 
the little regiment of women. “It do zeem to me that 
woman can do much wi’ the vote by always voting for the 
thing that their cunning about children do tell them be best and 
noblest. But ıt do zeem, too, that women will always do more with 
the children and their husbands and their brothers and their sisters 
than with the vote. They can make they zo high, zo noble, zo pure, 
zo true, zo like the Lord o° Worlds who only do be free, that 
Parliament Laws, small useful things, be very small upzides the 
Laws ©’ the heart that be the Laws o’ God. Be lamb quite safe 
now, Mrs. Multon? ”? ‘‘It be zo sweet,” said Mrs. Multon, and 
she slipped the fluffy ball into Justine’s lap. And the girl bent 
down and hid with a kiss and a sob some unexpected fountain of 
warm tears in the woolly coat—tears, wonderful tears, and all at an 
old mystic’s bidding. She sard to herself that she was tired, but 
in fact a mysterious key had unlocked the prison of her soul. 
“I will walk with you and the boy, my deais. ’Tes a wonderful 
moon to-night, and the winds o’ March be a joy.’ So out of the 
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warm farm they went and through the wood, where the spring was 
unfolding the magic of the morrow, and so up the little grassy hill 
on to the snowy moor, where they suddenly found a great moon 
to enfold them in its mystic light which 1s the shadow of love. All 
the distances were full of magic; the smell of spring and hope was 
in the wind, the cleansing wind, and love of kind was ın the air. 
“*T shall use the vote, Mr. Warlock,” said Alice. ‘I am not so 
sure that I want to be free,” said Justine. 
J. E. G. DE M. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY.® 


The many friends and pupils of Sir Adolphus Ward will join ın 
congratulations to the veteran scholar on the publication of the 
second of the three volumes in which he 1s pledged to narrate the 
history of Germany ın the nineteenth century. The first volume, 
which appeared 1n the summer of 1916, was hailed in these pages 
as a work of massive learning and serene impartiality ; and the new 
instalment, ıt ıs needless to say, deserves the same high praise. To 
a historian of lesser capacity and conscience the temptation to 
re-write the story of Bismarck in the light of the passions of to-day 
would have proved irresistible. But the Master of Peterhouse 
remains true to the principles of a lifetime, and weighs the acts and 
motives of men of different and warring races in the scales of 
equity and truth. It 1s rmpossible to read far without gaining a 
complete confidence ın our guide; and that ıs perhaps the greatest 
compliment which a historical writer can desire. 

The first chapter carries the narrative from 1852 to 1863, in other 
words, from the collapse of the democratic and national movements 
of 1848 to the arrival of Bismarck and the new orientation of 
Prussian policy. It 1s an arid decade of petty squabbles and little 
men, of friction between Austria and Prussia, of victorious reaction. 
With Bach at Vienna and Manteuffel at Berlin, there was little 
hope of better times; for Francis Joseph was still pledged to 
autocracy and clericalism, while Frederick William IV. was in his 
decline. Towards the end of the period, however, a breeze began 
to stir. The National Union was founded by the Hanoverian 
Bennigsen to take up the work which the Frankfort Parliament had 
failed to accomplish ; and the accession of the Prince of Prussia to 
the Regency when the King lost his reason introduced a new spirit 
into the administration and started Roon on his reorganisation of 
the army. With the change of ruler and the summoning of 
Bismarck ın 1862 the period of stagnation comes to an end, and 
the most exciting period of modern European history between 1815 


and 1914 begins. 
% Germany Vol II , 1852-1871 By A W Ward and S Williamson (Cambridge 
University Press ) 
` 
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The second chapter deals at length with the Schleswig-Holstein 
question and the Danish War; and the story 1s enriched by new 
material from and papers of the historian’s father, who was 
accredited to the Hanse Towns from 1860 to 1870. The riddle of 
the conflicting claims to the Duchies is as difficult to unravel as 
the mazes of the Hegelian philosophy; but those who desire the 
truth, and the whole truth, will find ıt set forth in these pages with 
complete knowledge of the sources and conspicuous fairness. The 
third chapter sketches the two years of intrigue and suspicion which 
divided the Danish from the Austrian War, and turned allies into 
enemies. The story has been told ın the classical works of Sybel 
and Friedjung ; but it was impossible for the representatives of the 
warring States to command the impartiality which 1s our author’s 
native element. The military operations of the war of 1866, as of 
those of 1864 and 1870, are described at length and with a master 
hand in the sections contributed by Professor Spenser Wilkinson, 
who knows the life and writings of Moltke better than any other 
Englishman. 

The two most interesting chapters are those devoted to the North- 
German Confederation and to Franco-German Relations from 
1866 to 1870. The former includes a full and most instructive study 
of the Federal Constitution set up after the victory of Prussia in 
1866. The analysis of the debates will be new to many readers, who 
will note the author’s conclusion that ‘‘ this Constitution marked 
the greatest measure of political progress which the nation had 
hitherto accomplished.’’ The chapter on Franco-German Relations 
may be recommended to those who desire to know the exact truth 
about the causes of the war of 1870. As the author arbitrated 
between Sybel and Friedjung in the Prusso-Austrian lawsuit, so 
he now arbitrates between Sybel and the French historians. His 
task 1s, however, 1n some measure lightened by the fact that neither 
Ollivier nor La Gorce attempts anything 1n the nature of a whole- 
hearted apologia for the tortuous and provocative policy of Louis 
Napoleon. It 1s nevertheless a source of unalloyed satisfaction to 
serious students of history and politics that at last we possess a 
narrative of these critical years based on every sciap of published 
evidence, and are provided with a series of judgments on men and 
events possessing a judicial weight to which no French or German 
writer can lay claim. He refuses to turn either the Emperor or 
Bismarck into a villain, he praises the conduct of King William in 
the successtve phases of the Hohenzollern candidature for the 
Spanish throne, and declares the description of Buismarck’s 
redaction of the Ems telegram as “ forgery ” to be childish. Here 
1s his summary of the whole tragic story. ‘‘ Lord Lyons was, no 
doubt, right ın his belief that the Franco-German War was not a 
foregone conclusion on the part of Prussia, and in his certainty 
that 1t was not such on the part of France. This means that the 
Hohenzollern candidature, though not originated by Prussia, only 
gradually became Prussia’s opportunity, which, when once he saw 
it, he was resolved not to lose. It likewise means that it was the 
excitement of French self-consciousness which drove the Emperor 
and his advisers—Gramont above all—into the fatal error of not 
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accepting the withdrawal of the candidature as a settlement. But ıt 
does not mean that, from 1866 onwards, either Prussia and her 
adherents ın Germany or predominant public opinion ın France had 
come to the conclusion that sooner or later war between them must be. 
Prussian politicians, and those who thought with them in Germany, 
were gradually adopting Bismarck’s view that without a national 
war with France German unity would not be accomplished. And 
the self-consciousness of the French nation might, if suddenly set 
on edge, demand a satisfaction such as nothing but a victorious war 
with Prussia could provide and the weakness of the dynasty would 
prove unable to resist.” That 1s how Sir Adolphus Ward writes 
history, and that 1s how history should be written. argc 


é * * 


THE DRINK TRADE.* 


This book by the Rev. Henry Carter, the Secretary of the 
Temperance Committee of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, deals 
with the policy and activities of the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic) dtiring the past two and a-half years. Lord D’Abernon, in 
his preface, declares that -— 


“ Disinterested students of the problem will agree that the 
return to pre-war conditions of Licensing and Drink Control 
cannot be contemplated with equanimity It would certainly 
mean an increase of drunkenness, involving the sacrifice of many 
lives, the ruin of many homes, and a reversion to conditions 
conducive to crime and ill-health . Recent measures 
have proved an effective remedy for much that was undesirable 
and detrimental to national efficiency. There may be—there 
probably will be—a wide difference of opinion as to whether the 
gain to efficiency 1s too dearly purchased by the necessary 
restrictions and the self-imposed discipline That 1s a fair matter 
for discussion But no one can now contend with any appearance 
of reason that measures cannot be devised which will achieve an 
approach to general sobriety and temperance Such action may 
be unpopular , ıt will surely be effective ” 


We do not believe that it will be unpopular. No classes as classes, 
and very few individuals (who certainly do not include the publicans 
themselves) have complained of the very stringent restrictions that 
have been in force. Moreover, every class now realises the great 
gain in efficiency that has followed these restrictions. No doubt it 
is true that no person can be made sober by Act of Parliament. 
Legislation cannot, by direct action, alter the minds of men, but 
what legislation can do 1s to remove temptation from people. 
“ The sight of means to do 1ll deeds makes 11] deeds done,” and this 
is as true of unlimited facilities for getting drunk as for other 
offences against human life. No doubt reasonable facilities for light 
wines and beers will be given after the war during reasonable hours, 


* The Contro? of the Drink Trade A Contribution to National Efficiency, 1915- 
1917 By Wenry Carter With a Preface by Lord D’Abernon (Longmans ) 
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but the great experiment of the war shows that reasonable hours 
mean closely restiicted hours, and that the closest restriction on 
the sale of spirits 1s a national asset. The absence of men at the 
front 1s not, as Lord D’Abernon points out, the explanation of the 
reduced rate of convictions for drunkenness. Convictions for 
drunkenness on the part of women have decreaseed in nearly the 
same proportion as convictions for drunkenness on the part of men. 
Moreover, increase of wages has not led, as hitherto it always 
led, to increase of drunkenness. No doubt the war has hardened 
the moral purpose of both men and women, while increased 
employment with better food has probably diminished the craving 
for drink. But apart from these things the removal of temptation 
has saved hundreds of thousands of men and women, and kept the 
children who are at work out of the old deplorable tradition that 
relates high wages and drink. 

The problem that ıs arising ıs that of demobilisation. Are 
restrictions to be relaxed during that period? ‘‘ Strong measures 
of regulation will probably be more necessary during that period 
than at any previous moment. After demobilisation the question 1s 
more open. It will have to be decided by public opinion and by, 
Parlament.” It must be remembered that the Parliament which 
will decide the question will represent a great army of women for 
the first tıme. Considering the misery that the abuse of the trade ın 
alcohol has brought upon England and Scotland, it 1s inconceivable 
that these new voters will vote for any candidate who 1s not 
explicitly in favour of the retention of a large measure of restriction 
of hours of sale and of the sale of spirits. 

Mr. Carter divides his book into three parts, 1n which he discusses 
successively the conditions before control, the administration of 
State control, and the effects of State control. The evidence 
presented in the most careful and well balanced form shows that . 


“in respect of industrial drinking, the truth was this (1) In 
certain trades in which the maximum output was requisite for 
national reasons, there was an habitually intemperate minority, 
(2) the incursion of casual labour, and the enlargement of spending 
power, tended to increase this minority, (3) so interdependent 1s 
labour that the drunkenness of a few did, in point of fact, delay 
the work of many, (4) in the vitally important sea-transpoit 
trades there was an old tradition of heavy drinking, hard to 
break and hostile to speed and efficiency, (5) habitual indulgence 
in liquor, which stopped short of open drunkenness, could seriously 
impair efficiency ; and (6) the social environment of war-workers 
was often so harsh and unfavouring as to constitute an incentive 
to public-house frequenting.” 


There was in the first few months of the war an increase of 
drinking among women, “ grave enough and general enough to 
claim particular regard in the shaping of the Board?s policy.” The 
Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) was set up, in pursuance of 
the Defence of the Realm (Amendment) (No. 3) Act, under the 
chairmanship of Lord D’Abernon, in May, 1915. Regulations 
under the Act were issued on June roth, and restrictive orders for 
special districts were issued in rapid succession. The restrictive and 
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the constructive work of the Board are here described ın detail, with 
an account of the :mportant Industrial Canteen Movement which 
had to fight against lack of funds, lack of staff, and “ against the 
settled habits of the workers to cater for themselves.’’ In spite of all 
the Canteen Movement won its way. Workers and employers alike 
recognised its value. The provision of varied well-cooked food 
1s in itself a specific against indulgence in drink. 

Mr. Carter also describes the State purchase experiments at 
Gretna and Carlisle; the taking over of the various licensed premises 
“as a means to the application of methods necessary to repress 
intemperance, promote sobriety, restore public order, and advance 
social well-being.” The results were so remarkable as to lead the 
Board on December 16th, 1916, to recommend the adoption of this 
policy for the whole country. Mr. Carter, in dealing with the effect 
of the Board’s policy, rightly lays stress on the fact that ‘‘ the 
success of the policy of Liquor Control ın sustaining and improving 
efficiency was dependent in no small degree on the goodwill of 
organised Labour . . . here, as in other spheres of war-time 
responsibility, the patriotism of Labour sustained the national 
interest.’? Moreover, the Board’s constructive policy ‘‘ won from 
the first the cordial support of Labour representatives.” 

Mr. Carter, in his introduction to this remarkable book, says that 
“ the setting for the strife against the liquor evil ın Britain was the 
world-wide necessity for curtailing the sale of drink ın time of war.” 
M. Finot, in La Revue (April and May, 1915), defined alcoholism 
as “‘ the internal enemy.” France, Germany, Austria, Italy, neutra’ 
countries, our great Dominions, the United States of America, all 
took steps against this internal enemy. In England the processes 
adopted against alcoholism have been extraordinarily effective, and 
have certainly produced no discontent. It 1s the most hopeful of 
signs that the Labour Party are in favour of State control and all 
that ıt means. This great experiment shows, as Mr. Carter says, 
that “the nation knows now that the ‘drink difficulty’ is not 
insoluble. Oldest and sorest of our social maladies, it ıs not past 
healing. The State, in its modern rôle of physician, can—if 1t will— 
restore and keep in health the body-politic.’”’ Mr. Carter clearly 
holds to-day the view that the State may, after all, be the Saviour of 
Society. It ıs the duty of all of us so to influence the next general 
election that the reform achieved in war time becomes the normal 
condition of peace time. 


THE LAW OF NATIONS.* 


This new and very valuable edition of a work on International 
Law, which many years since during the lifetime of its author was 
fully recognised as a leading authority, 1s very welcome. A new 
edition was overdue, and 1s the more necessary since many 

*A Treatise on International Lew, by William Edward Hall Seventh Edition 
Edited x A Pearce Higgins, MA, LLD (Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 
24s net 
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problems have come up for solution since the last editon was issued 
in 1906. The value of the work as originally issued was due to the 
combination of sound common sense and deep political insight 
possessed by Mr. Edward Hall. The danger of subsequent 
editions 1s lest this combination should be destroyed by unwise 
meddling with the text. Mr. Higgins and Mr. Percy H. Winfield 
(who worked on the earlier stages of preparation) are such careful 
and learned students of the law of nations that that dange: was 
easily avoided. The text has been left as finally passed by Mr. 
Hall for the fourth edition in 1889 save that the current Geneva 
Conventions are substituted for the older text. All alterations in 
the text or notes that are not merely verbal are indicated by square 
brackets. There 1s, of course, much new matter, and this will 
prove very valuable to the student who has to consider day by day 
the new international problems that arise. The salient decisions of 
the English and Colonial Prize Courts are given, and we may note 
that some of the Egyptian decisions are very important. In the 
case of The Fenix Mr. Higgins tells us that the Berlin Prize Court 
followed Sir Samuel Evans’s decision ın the case of the M Owe, 
which was captured in the Firth of Forth, and was held to be 
ceptured “at sea.” Again, Mr. Higgins gives the chief decisions 
of the British Courts relating to alien enemies, such as the Daimler 
Case, as to the nature of a company incorporated and registered in 
Great Britain, and The St. Judno case as to the character of a ship 
owned by a British company but controlled by a German company. 
The French law 1s similar to that adopted by the House of Lords. 
Mr. Higgins does not consider that there 1s a clear rule of inter- 
national law on the subject of the enemy character of corporations. 
The subject, however, 1s susceptible to the common-sense applica- 
tion of the rule laid down by Mr. Hall that a neutral individual ıs 
hostile at least to the extent that his acts are of advantage to the 
enemy. In all cases the test of hostile characteristics should be the 
advantage, direct or indirect, that the person or corporation affords 
to the enemy. That is a matter of evidence. This common-sense 
1ule meets all cases and does justice to all parties, and was really 
the ratio decidend: of the Daimler Case. 

Mr. Higgins gives us new matter as to international water ways, 
air-sovereignty, and wireless telegraphy. On the question of air- 
sovereignty he writes cautiously, and notes the curious attitude of the 
British Government (which undoubtedly, and, as the present writer 
thinks, inevitably claims full air-sovei eignty in the regions above tts 
own dominions, usque ad cælum). The Government expressed 1ts 
regret, in relation toa raid on the Zeppelin sheds at Friedrichshafen 
on November 2ist, 1914, that the instructions not to fly over Swiss 
territory were not complied with by the aviators, but nevertheless 
stated that these instructions were not to be interpreted as a recogni- 
tion by the British Government of the existence of a sovereignty of 
the air. It 1s with some impatience that one records such ineptitude 
on the part of a Government Department. Complete sovereignty 
over the air-space usque ad celum over British land and British 
territorial waters 1s essential to national life. To withhold assent 
to the principle in the case of another nation 1s open to every form 
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of misconception, and shows a radical indifference as to the inter- 
national principles involved. Would the passage of wireless 
messages be an infringement of this sovereignty? There can be 
no doubt that it would be an infringement. Mr. Higgins says that 
there should be a right of exclusion where exclusion 1s necessary 
for the safety of the sovereign power whose aur-space 1s used. We 
would venture boldly to state that the right of exclusion 1s absolute, 
and that all use of air-space by foreign powers or foreign persons 
is an act of favour, not unreasonably to be withheld, on the part of 
the sovereign State that has the right to control the air-space in 
question. The dominating factor ın all these matters 1s no doubt 
the safety of the State. The higher an airman flies the moie 
dangerous he 1s, as Mr. Westlake has pointed out, to the country 
below. There is no free upper region. The danger of Hertzian 
waves ıs so obvious that we should have thought no question could 
be raised. 

In some ways we wish that Mr. Higgins had taken the oppor- 
tunity of a new edition of a work that 1s a classic and grasped 
certain difficulties and doubtfulnesses with a firm hand. We do not 
believe that what 1s said here as to war crimes 1s adequate to the 
present position. It would have been true enough to say ın 1889 
that members of armed forces who violate recognised rules of 
warfare by the order of their Government were not war criminals, 
and were therefore not punishable. But when these violations 
involve the commussion of offences that are contrary to the 
piovisions of every known criminal code we believe that such a 
tule ceases to exist, and should no longer be incorporated in the 
British rules of land warfare. The position 1s a perfectly clear one, 
and ıs not obscured because Germany ıs one of the greatest of 
military powers. Ifa small republic of South America had behaved 
as Germany has behaved, she would by the common consent of the 
nations of the world have been treated as a Pirate State, and all 
her soldiers and sailors who committed murder would have been 
treated as murderers. There have been pirate states in the past, 
and the conduct of Germany in Belgium, ın Poland, and elsewhere, 
and on the high seas, has been that of a pirate State. 
According to the hitherto accepted doctrine of modern times, 
piracy can only be committed “by a body of men acting 
independently of any politically organised society.” The 
conduct of Germany has shown that this doctrine ıs unsound. 
No one would doubt that it was unsound if Liberia had 
behaved as Germany has behaved. The picture drawn by 
Mr. Higgins in his valuable preface of the conduct of Germany 
is identical with the picture of the quasi-politically organised 
pirate communities of the sixteenth century. Piracy ıs a state of 
facts, 1t cannot be disguised by polite fictions, nor should the 
responsibility for murder, rape, and robbery be cast back upon 
some vague body of men who never in any circumstances can 
be reached by the law of nations. Under no system of municipal 
Jaw can murder be justified by the orders of a superior, and it is 
impossible to believe that ıt will be so justified in future. The fact 
that ın the theory of international law it 1s so justified at present has 
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led in many instances to the refusal of quarter and the substitution 
of reprisals for justice. f 

Mr. Higgins’s very able edition of the work was unhappily 
completed too soon to deal directly with the difficult problem 
of a great State with many treaty liabilities ceasing to 
exist and breaking up into a number of incoherent States. The 
position of what once was Russta needs the most careful investiga- 
tion. In footnote 1 to Section 74 Mr. Hall comes tantalisingly 
near the problem. He admits that in the case of complete 
dissolution property and monetary obligations are rateably binding 
unless they have been the subject of special agreement. In other 
words, these obligations subsist. Apparently Halleck thinks that 
treaty obligations, unless they have particular local reference, 
cease to exist. But the point is certainly not clear. In Mr. Hall’s 
view, the personality of the State, 1s the key to all these types of 
problem. Apparently, if the perscnality really dies the obligations 
die also, so far as the relationship of State and State goes. One 
1s tempted to question this view if it really was Mr. Hall’s view. 
International Law 1s largely based upon the fundamental principles 
of Roman Law. Surely the conception of succession of obligations 
belongs in all cases to International Law. A 

One final problem may be noted: the case of lands subject to no 
sovereignty, but duly settled by men from various lands. What 
is the posıtion? Mr. Lansing has recently discussed this problem. 
The doctrine of non-territorial sovereignty 1s ın practice, as the 
experience of the early Middle Ages shows, difficult and unsatis- 
factory. It would seem that the only real solution 1s for the men ın 
possession to form a political community and declare their 
sovereignty. The case of Liberia seems to offer an interesting 
precedent to that of the vast territories of Spitzbergen. 

J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


PROFESSOR MURRAY’S PAPERS,* 


In this volume Professor Gilbert Murray has brought together a 
number of lectures and essays that he has delivered or written 
during the war. Here we have his first thoughts on the war when 
he was pioud to have Russia for an ally, a nation possessing 
‘““more than in other nations a vast untapped reservoir of spiritual 
‘power, of idealism, of striving for a nobler life.” In the next 
essay, ‘* How Can War Ever Be Right? ” he writes, with respect to 
our pledge to Belgium. ‘‘I feel that ın this case I would rather 
die than submit; and I believe that the Government, in deciding to 
keep its word at the cost of war, has rightly interpreted the feeling 
of the average British citizen.” ‘‘ War is not all evil.” The men 
engaged in it “have not fallen, but risen.” War is a great 
tragedy, but it has great compensations. Professor Murray 
declares here that ‘“‘for the first time for many centuries this 
‘unhappy but not inglorious generation,’ as it has been called, 
“as living and moving daily, waking and sleeping, ın the 


* Fath, War and Policy Lectures and Essays, by Gilbert Murray (Oxford 
University Press Humphrey Milford, 6s net) 
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habitual presence of ultrmate and tremendous things. We are 
living now in a great age.” We are, indeed, in a Homeric age, 1f 
ever there were one, the beginning of a new epoch. 

Professor Murray reprints here his essay that appeared ın this 
Review on “ Democratic Control of Foreign Policy,” ın which he 
makes clear the determinate fact that ‘‘ our policy was known to be 
permanent and our word could be trusted by friend and foe.’” 
Foreign policy must not become a party question, and need not. 
we may add, if that policy 1s permanent. The essays on America 
and the War were well worth reprinting, and we are not at all sure 
that they did not play a part in bringing the great Republic into 
this struggle for righteousness. The essays on Ireland and 
Casement are judicial and just. Professor Murray admits that 
Casement was a traitor and worse, but he would have pardoned 
him as a matter of policy towards Ireland. The essay on Oxford 
and the War will be read with joy. The account of Arthur Heath is 
touching indeed. He was one of the many happy warriorsof our day. 
Yet he felt the horrors of war, and declared : ‘‘ These are days when 
men should be born without mothers.” Truly, the ‘‘ University of 
Oxford . . . has by some strange secret of 1ts own preserved 
through many centuries the power of training in its best men a 
habit of living for the things of the spirit.’ The preface to the 
volume will be read with interest. Professor Murray pleads for-a 
peace aiming at ‘‘ international justice; a peace based on nothing 
but military conquest would leave us all arming and plotting for 
the coming war of revenge.” He adds: “In my judgment, 
Bolshevism would be better, and, what ıs more, Bolshevism will 
come first.” But “ıt 1s mere madness to forget the realities of 
war through being concentrated on ideal solutions of policy.” If 
Germany succeeds, ‘‘ we shall lie at the mercy of the most ruthless 
and consistently evil power that has arisen ın Europe since the 
Dark Ages.” Until the enemy wants peace ‘‘ with security to all 
and oppression to none . . . I see nothing for ıt but to fight and 
endure like grim death.” That, indeed, is the only view that 
honest Englishmen can take to-day. 


% ¥ x 


“A CELTIC PSALTERY.”* 


Mr. A. P. Graves dedicates this Celtic Psaltery to the Prime 
Minister, and a great tribute ıt 1s to one who has 


“ Scaled the Peak and seen the Vision 
Of Freedom breaking into birth 
From out an agonising Earth ” 


This volume of verse was written before the war, though not 
published till 1917. It ıs mainly composed of close and free 
translations from Irish, Scotch, Gaelic, and Welsh poetry, mostly, 
as Mr. Graves states ın his preface, of a religious or serious 
character. The Irish poems start with the dawning of Christianity, 
and the Lays of the Irish Samts shows how real was the faith of 


* A Celtic Psaliery (S P C K) 
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those early times, and what a hold it had on the imagination of a 
people already imbued with the folk-lore of their own land. Not 
alone was the Faith strong in these early Saints, but the definition 
of their belief was clear and unfaltering; no unorthodoxy had crept 
in to corrupt their creed—no doubt assailed it; 1t was strong and 
virile, and full of enthusiasm, the enthusiasm of St. Paul himself. 


“I invoke upon my path 
To the King of Ireland’s rath, 

The Almighty Power of the Trinity, 
Through belief in the Threeness, 
Through Confession of the Oneness 

Of the Maker’s Eternal Divinity ” 


With this invocation on his breastplate, St. Patrick went forth on 
his mission, never doubting that God was his strength and his stay, 
and that Christ was within and without him. In such a faith he 
fought and conquered. Our need of it 1s great to-day; for without 
the vision glorious our task 1s heavy, and with difficulty we hold 
our arms aloft to prevent the enemy prevailing. Mr. Graves has 
done wisely in publishing this collection of poems, for poetry has a 
power to raise a nation’s aims upon a higher plane, and tt is good 
to look back to the early days of our history and learn from men of 
old tıme what they achieved through faith. Mr. Graves, in his 
preface, which no one should omit reading, gives the argument of 
the collection, stating the sources from which the translations are 
taken, also the date and sequence of the poems, including 
““ The Wisdom of King Cormac,” from the early Irish, followed by 
the “‘ Irish Triads,” by an unknown author of the ninth century— 
delightful sentences, which suit all times and nations, and are 
worthy of the wisdom of King Solomon; the “ Hail Briget!”?’ 
which records the triumph of Christianity over the Pagan world, 
and many more translations from which one would like to quote, 
especially the remarkable peasant poem “The Keening of 
Mary.” The Irish section ends with some ballads of the eighteenth 
century. Part II. deals with the Welsh Poems—very different from 
the Irish, deeper in thought and imagery, yet lacking the freedom 
and enthusiasm of the former. Mr. Graves compares them with the 
Greek Gnomic Poets.* From the sixth one passes to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century. The following quotation from ‘ The 
Labourer,” after Iold Goch, ıs a good example — 


“ He who turns and tills the sod 
Leans by nature on his God 
Save his plough-beam naught he judgeth, 
None he angereth or grudgeth, 
Strives with none, takes none in toils, 
Crushes none, and none despoils , 
Overbeareth not, though strong, 
Doth not even a little wrong.’ 
‘* By God, Who ıs man’s Master best, 
And Mary may the plough be blest ” 


*The Odes to the Months, after Aneurin, the great sixth century warrior bard, 
and The Tercets, after Llywarch Hen, a famous sixth century prince and poet 
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“ Behind the Veil ” is a modern poem, after Islwyn, 1832-1878, the 
Welsh Wordsworth. 


‘“ May not some slumbering sense, 
A memory dim of those diviner days, 
When all the Heavens were yet aglow with God, 
Transform them through and through with glimmering Grace 
And Glory?” 


is certainly very reminiscent of Wordsworth. Enough has been 
said to show the interest and quality of this work, which will give 
pleasure to many who are ignorant of Celtic verse. 


tæ 


SHORTER REVEWS. 


This remarkable book on “The State and the Child” (Headley 
Brothers, 2s 6d net), by Mr W. Clarke Hall, the Metropohtan 
Polce Magistrate at Old Street, deserves to be closely studied by all 
social reformers, and especially by those who are working at education 
reform Mr. Hall opens his book by laying stress on the obvious 
fact, to which we have shut our eyes for a century and a-half, that 
the neglect of children 1s not only irieligious and wicked, but simply 
does not pay. Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Waugh, Lord Alverstone, 
Mr Herbert Samuel, in succession, improved matters, and secured at 
last a Children’s Act, but even to-day the social loss ıs ignored. The 
needs of the war have made us realise that we can afford no moie loss 
of child life, but all the same, as this book shows, we are affording ıt 
Mr Hall, from his experience of the Children’s Court, declares that 
“the delinquent boy is seldom either really vicious or depraved ” In 
many cases even as late as thirteen the child can be saved by right 
treatment The instances given of delinquency due to ‘“‘ excessive 
mental activity’? are remarkable Mr Hall declares that an “ enor- 
mous responsibility’? les on the magistrate, upon whose decision 
‘“ often the whole future of a child for good or evil’? depends ‘‘ The 
hypocrites alone seem to me almost hopeless, but the number of them 
1s curiously few ° The delinquents are nearly always plucky, and 
“lke nearly all the children of the poor they are kind to younger 
children ’’ On the other hand, they have never been taught ‘‘ to play 
the game ” , and here the Scout Corps and Brigades are doing splendid 
work There has been an increase during the war of juvenile delin- 
quency, but it cannot be measured by the increased number of cases 
before the Juvenile Courts, since those Courts never take more than 
perhaps a quarter of the actual number of cases Mr Hall tells us all 
about the various methods of treatment. He suggests mine legal 
changes, including the essential change making all ‘‘ dealers’ liable 
to a penalty for purchasing goods of any kind from children under 
sixteen The criticism of existing methods and procedure, and the 
description of the work done in the Courts, are all most valuable As 
to evidence, if a child ıs not flustered it will tell the truth “In my 
own experience,” writes Mr Hall, ‘‘ I have not found that more than 
about one child in every twenty denies the facts alleged against him, 
and that where such facts are denied the child ıs often right, and a! 
mistake has been made by the prosecution ’’ He 1s not in favour of a 
Children’s Advocate The child’s own story 1s the best advocacy The 
section on Reformatory and Industrial Schools 1s very ımportant The 
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Chief Inspector, the late Mr. C. E B Russell, condemned the routine 
of these schools, since it dulls character. Mr. Hall consideis that 
boarding-out for younger children should be extended, and the prin- 
ciples of the Little Commonwealth more largely recognised and 
adopted An interesting account by Mr. Lane of the growth of the 
Commonwealth ıs given The section dealing with the Women’s 
Training Colony ın Berkshire leads up to perhaps the most important 
new suggestion in the book—that girls under nineteen years should be 
included ın the benefits of the Children’s Act This would take girls 
out of the ordinary Courts; they would go to remand homes and not 
prisons, and would be sent to a certified reformatory The suggestion 
would mean the rescue of a very large percentage of young girls who 
have fallen Mr Hall writes bitterly and wisely on our wrong treat- 
ment of the girl with the illegitimate child She and the child must 
be saved, and the Children’s Court and sympathetic Women’s Training 


Colonies can do it 
* * * 


Dr J Vernon Baitlet and Dr A. J Carlyle, in their elaborate and 
stately tome ‘‘ Christianity in History - A Study of Religious Develop- 
ment ’’? (Macmillan, 12s. net), have attempted ‘‘ to set forth the genesis 
and growth of certain of the moie typical forms and phases which 
Christianity—whether as conduct, piety, thought, or organised Church 
life—has assumed under the conditioning influences, first of the Roman 
Empire, and then of the Western civilisation that was its successor 
and heir ’’’ The book deals, and rightly, very fully with the history of 
Christianity down to the middle of the fifth century That was the 
formative and the determinative period, while ‘‘1in the Middle Ages, on 
the other hand, the further developments were in many cases elahorative 
rather than creative’’ Dr Bartlet and Dr Carlyle, therefore, ın this 
Middle Period confine themselves chiefly to the growth of ecclesiastical 
organisation, to the evolving relations of Church and State, and the 
evolution of scholastic theology We should have liked also to have 
seen special stress laid on the upgrowth of educational systems in 
relation to the parish and the diocese, and the relations between the 
Universities from the twelfth century on to both Rome and the 
Reformed Churches It is a vast subject, playing a great part in the 
development of Christianity, and we may doubt if that growth can be 
fully understaod without special knowledge on this subject These 
authors, ın the course of 600 closely-printed pages, no doubt are bound 
to come into conflict with other historians and thinkers They take a 
middle view as to the Fourth Gospel, which they regard as a redaction 
of the recollections of John by a younger disciple written about the end 
of the first century In ıt the fact of growth has involved, we are told, 
loss as well as gain ‘‘ There ıs loss not only ın historic realism, but 
also in concrete human interest and appeal ° That depends on the 
reader; and there are still many who are not prepared to admit loss 
of historic realism in St John’s Gospel. These authors show how, 
and why, ‘‘ Christianity won over and incorporated the Roman Empire 
as Western Christianity °” There is another way of looking at the 
process, that the Empire was the machinery which enabled the faith to 
spread Christianity, ın capturing Rome, captured the means to spread 
its tenets at leisure That process 1s still incomplete It ıs tiue, of 
course, that the new religion became imbued with the colours of its 
environment; but we are not sure that Harnack and others have not 
gone too far, perhaps dangerously too far, in the suggestion that 
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Christianity was fundamentally modified by the humanism of the 
worlds 1t conquered. The sounder view seems to be that Christianity 
used, and uses, for the elaboration and application of certain spiritual 
principles, the thinking power and the esthetic nature of the peoples 
that open their doors to her That seems to us the story of Christianity 
in History, and this learned work lends, in its patient survey of facts, 
policies, and arguments, some support to this view 
ka ka k ed 

These sketches of ‘‘German and Young Turkish Ethics and 
Politics,” by Dr Harry Stuermer, late coirespondent of the 
‘‘Kolnische Zeitung’? ın Constantinople in 1915-16, now published 
under the title ‘‘Two War Years in Constantinople’? (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s net), give a very good idea of what many Germans 
must in their inne: beings think of the policy of Prussianism and 
Kaiserism Dr Stuermer declares that the sole purpose of the book 
1s to ‘‘ range himself boldly on the side of truth, and show that there 
are still Germans who find ıt impossible to condone even tacitly the 
moal transgression and political stupidity of their own and an Allied 
Government’? He denounces the original crime against Belgium, 
and the unlimited submarine campaign, and declines to ignore 
Germany’s responsibility for the atrocities committed by the Young 
Turk The book was written in Switzerland in March, 1917, and 1s 
chiefly valuable for the impressions of Constantinople tn war-time The 
author thinks that the Entente Powers were wrong in reckoning, if 
they did 1eckon, on economic conditions in the capital fighting their 
game The account of the economic measures taken are full of interest 
Somehow, despite bad finance and infinite intrigue, selfishness, and 
profiteering on a reckless scale, the patient people have managed to 
get along. Moreover, the provincials have not been deceived, and 
have buried all the gold and silver they possessed Turkısh paper 
backed by Germany had no fascination for the people of Turkey in 
Europe or Turkey in Asia We have a very unsavoury picture of 
Germanic diplomatic and Press methods ‘‘in Constantinople’? On 
the other hand, we are told that the Turks really are planning substan- 
tial reform in Anatolia as a necessity of securing the continuity of the 
Empire We are also told that ‘‘ the present political régime is the 
complete denial of the Pan-Islamic 1dea and the substitution of the 
Pan-Turkish idea of race °” Abdul Hamid, at any rate, kept the 
allegiance of the Arabs, the Young Turks have lost ıt We are given 
a dreadful picture of Djemal Pasha He hates Germany, but only as 
a Pan-Turk Dr Stuermer warns the Entente Powers against him, 
but whether nghtly we cannot say In any event, there is a strong 
pro-Entente feeling in Constantinople That 1s the view held by the 
writer, who regards Talaat as a more important man than Enver, whose 
t‘ removal from office will come within the range of near possibility 
as soon as the new British operations against Southern Palestine and 
Mesopotamia have produced a real victory ° In those circumstances, 
Enver’s reign should be near its end 

* * * 


No purer life, no more devoted piety, than that of the writer of these 
beautiful letters (‘‘ A Crusader of France Letters of Captain Ferdinand 
Belmont, Killed in Action, 1915,’’ Andrew Melrose, 5s net), has ever 
merited the title of Crusader of France. Born at Lyons, and brought 
up at Grenoble, where his father 1s manager of an important bank, 
Ferdinand Belmont and his brother were enthusiastic mountaineers, and 
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belonged to the most daring section of the Alpine Club ‘Their ascents 
of the Dauphiny Alps are constantly referred to in the letters Ferdi- 
nand’s love of Nature was intense, a consolation which never failed him. 
After brilliant studies for the medical profession, he was appointed, at 
twenty-three, assistant dresser at Lyons, and mobilised from thence 
He‘ gained his company, was three times mentioned in dispatches, 
received the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and on December 28th, 
1915, was killed at Hartmannsweilerkopf His two brothers had been 
killed a few months before A younger brother has now joined the Army, 
and one can only hope will be spared to his sorely-tried parents Captain 
Belmont’s powers of description were remarkable It is difficult to 
surpass those of Alpine scenery, the Mass ın the cavern of the Vosges, 
or that in the village church, when civilians and “ poilus,” officers and 
functionaries, came long distances to kneel together, and sang the 
hymns of their childhood. The religious writings are compared to 
those of Maurice and Eugène de Guérin, and the Récit d’une Sceur”’ 
of Mme. Craven, familiar to the last generation, but less known 
to this. Captain Belmont’s appreciation of the British Army is very 
pleasant reading. The efficiency and organisation of the Army Medical 
Service, the self-possession and perfect coolness of all ranks, excited 
his sincere admiration. The letters are those of a poet and philosopher— 
but, above and beyond all, of a Christian 

* K * 


These letters of R. E Vernède (‘‘ Letters to His Wife,” W Collins, 
Sons & Co. Ltd., 6s net) have a double interest not only to the many 
friends who mourn the close of a life of great promise and intellectual 
gifts, but also as a record of the war seen through his sensitive tempera- 
ment Descended from Huguenots who emigrated to Holland, and then 
to England, after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Vernéde’s 
French blood came out in a certain versatility of talent, as shown ın 
his books of travel, criticism, and romance But ıt 1s mainly by his 
poetry that he lives ‘‘ England to the Sea,” ‘‘ Before the Assault,” 
and ‘‘ The Sergeant” are the best-known—the latter was written in 
the tienches Educated at St Paul’s School, he won the Milton Prize 
in 1893, and a classical exhibition at St John’s College, Oxford, the 
following year On leaving Oxford he took up literature as a profes- 
sion Twelve happy years were spent in his pleasant country home 
when the Call came, and though over age he enlisted in the Univeisity 
and Public School Brigade In 1915 he was given a commission ın the 
Rifle Brigade, and on Easter Monday, 1917, died of wounds “ Always 
ready to help, and most thoughtful for others, he will be a great loss 
‘to us,” was his Captain’s tribute. While he did full justice to Tommy 
and the gallant boys who command him, he lamented the want of mental 
training and the preference of boys from Sandhurst over men of thirty 
and forty used to the handling of men Of his prose writings, “ An 
Ignorant in India ” is given in some messes as a classic to the newly 
joined The fine lines with which his old friend Mr G K Chesterton 
closes his paper ın the ‘‘ Pauline ’? may well be his epitaph — 


“ Then to our children there shall be no handing 
Of fates so vain, of passions so abhorred , 


But Peace the Peace which passeth understanding, 
Not ın our time but in their time, O Lord ” 
* * * 


‘Japan at the Cross-Roads’’ (Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d ), by Mr. 
A M Pooley, ıs a book of exceptional interest, for it is written from 
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an unusually critical and independent standpoint His attitude ıs 
frankly stated in the Introduction, which argues that before 1868 Japan 
was less medieval, and after 1868 less civilised, than ıs commonly 
iealised “The popular conception of the country 1s highly er: oneous, 
and both its achievements and resources have been vastly overrated 

No nation has received so unanimously beneficent a ‘ Press’ as Japan 
before, during, and after the wai with Russia For a time she exercised 
a hypnotic influence on the British public, and the effect 1s only now 
beginning to wear off. Poverty, mortality, and crime aie the tiue 
barometers of national welfare In Japan the prisons are chronically 
overcrowded, the taxes are overwhelmingly heavy, and the death-rate 
is unduly high ’’ These contentions are claboiated in a senes of 
chapters on the growth of Japan—politics, finance, industry and 
commerce, social conditions and sex morality, the Press, the adminis- 
tration of justice, religion, and the colonics of Korea and Formosa 

Mr Pooley finds little to praise in a race which he 1egards as ambitious, 
unscrupulous, and materialistic. and he denies it cieative power and 
initiative Few readeis are likely to accept this gloomy pictuie in its 
entirety , but the book 15 well worth reading as the judgment of a close 
observer who has known some of the leading statesmen, and who edited 
the Hayashi Memoirs a year or two ago The section on Japanese 
Couit Ladies appeared in the pages of this Prvirw in 1913 


° -—e te- 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Portugal 1s one of the least visited countries in Europe, and perhaps 
that ıs the reason why people are not as familiar with the great figuies 
of Portuguese history as they are with those of French or Italian history 
In “ Portuguese Portiaitts ” (B H Blackwell Price 5s net), Mı 
A F G Bell gives an account of the lives of sıx o1 seven of Portugal s 
great men He tells us of Nun ’Alvarez, a man of whom Portugal ma; 
well be proud It was mainly owing to him that she was able to remain 
a separate nation, at the beginning of the fifteenth century His 
followers were devoted to him, “ his clear, pieicing eyes and his self- 
possession gave them confidence, and he was always generous in 
rewarding constancy and valour.” But ‘‘ he was terrible in his calm 
disdain to those whom he suspected of ‘shirking or tieachery, without a 
word of abuse on his part, he made then humiliation unbearable ” 
Portugal has had great sailors as well as soldiers Amongst the foremost 
of them 1s Prince Henry, the Navigator Although his title implies it, 
he did not sail like Drake—in search for unknown lands—but fo: the 
most part made out his plans on papei, and sent others to work them 
out. English people ought to know more of an ancient ally who once 
held the same position on the seas that England holds to-day. 

= > * 


“ Our Mess Mess-Table Talks in Fiance,” by Dugald Macfadyen 
(Westall & Co , 25 net), 1s a collecton of chat acter-sketches of workers 
inthe Y M C.A. belonging to different religious denominations I hey are 
well written and very readable, individual views being given with great 
clearness The vein of slightly sarcastic candour in which they are 
written adds much to their interest The good done by the YMCA 
in the war is untold, not the least being the means afforded for good 
fellowship and the mutual help of men of types so different as those 
here portrayed The gist of their discussions ıs that if there 1s any 
good in a man his life in the Army will bring it out, it 1s a great schoot 
of character, and Truth has many facets. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN.GREEK METRES. 


wTOAAG TÀ Seeva hTÀ. 


{FROM SOPHOCLES ANTIGONE 333 A QUANTITATIVE ENGLISH -. 


SIR 1. 


ANTIST. I. 


STR. 2. 


AANTIST. 2. 


EQUIVALENT ) 


Much for amaze befalleth, and nought but yields 
for amaze to man 

This ’tis e’en travelleth beyond hoar ocean, driven in 
the blast 

O’er wintry seas, scudding under 

The high swelling billows, 

The mightiest of all the gods, Earth, 

Ne’e1 to die or to be wasted, he wearieth, 

As the plow o’e1 ıt again goeth and again 

Yea: by year—the toil of horses. 


Free-spirited the fowls of air may be, yet trappeth he 
the same; i 

And fierce tribes o’ the wild desert and sea’s watery 
kind alike, 

Caught ın the enveloping nets 

With excellent cunning! 

Devices eke he hath to master 

Stray habitants o’ the hills, fettering the horse 

Of shaggy mane with a bridle about the mouth, 

And th’ untamed bull of the uplands. 


Speech and ready thought as a wind, 

Withal habitudes of a townsman self-disciplined hath 
he, and refuge from 

The frosty nights and the rainy welkin, empowr’d 
to use 

Ev’ry remedy . remediless to come to nought 

Presently - from fate alone flight 1s unprocurable, 

But of baffling diseases he plans avoidance. 


Possessed of a wit to achieve, 

Succeeding ın art beyond hope, now an ill he attains, 
now a boon resulteth ; 

Honour to law and to holy fealty enthroneth him 

High ın a city. citiless, 1f what evil is 

Follows him in his follies. May never the man settle 

A guest beside me, think as I, who thus acteth. 


C W. BRODRIBB 
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The Regulations issued by the Government restricting 
the supply of paper make it necessary slightly to reduce 
the number of pages in the “Contemporary Review.” 
By closer printing the Editors intend to provide precisely 
the same amount of matter as in the past. 

Readers are requested to place their orders with a 
bookseller or newsagent, as otherwise it is impossible to 
guarantee a sufficient supply. 










THE REBIRTH OF RUSSIA? 


A VIEW. 


VERYONE ıs talking about Russia, and most people are 
abusing her I wonder what Pushkin would say? We 
know the angry scorn with which in his own time he faced 

the defamers of Russia. 
“Why rave ye, babblers, so—ye lords of popular wonder? 
*Why such anathemas ‘gainst Russia do you thunder? 
What moves your idle 1age? ”’ 


How would he speak were he with us now? To Russia and to 
the world he would give some encouraging word of Russian hope. 
The strong-souled poet who sang ‘‘ The Bronze Ride: ” would 
see in this tragedy the beginning of an epic. And I think he would 
be right. The tragedy is obvious and immense. A vast political 
structure hes in ruins; a social structure seems to be dissolving; 
a broken sword has fallen from a nerveless hand, from the Amut 
and the Dnieper doubtful portents, which we hardly dare try to 
interpret, are invading the Russian skies. We all see these things, 
and we are all saddened by these things, but—is there no room ın 
our hearts, and no reason in Russia, for something better than 
sadness? There is both room and reason—room in English 
hearts, a reason in Russian facts. 

Most men, looking eastward, think they are witnessing the down- 
fall of a people. The Russian people has not fallen—it ıs being 
reborn. Giinka in his poem ‘‘ Moscow ” wrote: 

‘ Once a captive and dishonoured 
In thine embers thou didst lie! 
Now arisen from thine ashes, 
Changeless, lift thy head on high! ” 


Some day—perhaps before long—a greater than Glinka will sing, 
in a strain loftier than his, not of a re-edified town, but of a 
re-vivified people. There is chaos in Russia, but out of the chaos 
someone will arise who will speak effectively that almighty word 
“Forward!” for which Russia has been waiting so long and 
so yearningly. It 1s not easy to make one’s voice heard on behalf 
of Russia to-day, for superficial facts in Russian lands are thunder- 
ing adversely, but—those vociferous facts are superficial. 





* The translations in this article are all save one taken from Weiner’s Anthology 
of Russian Literature, 1903 3 
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To us, ın England, this war is the one thing that matters. It 1s 
more than an event. Life and destiny are involved in 1t—all our 
inheritance, all our hope, the very meaning of our history. When 
we look at that Eastern collapse, and feel the first pressure of its 
incalculable consequences, we instinctively judge ıt by its bearings 
on the task which for us 1s all-important. Such a judgment is 
quite natural and, 1f we do not fail to bear in mind the scope 
of it, no one can say a word against it. Yet that natural judgment, 
though not ıtself erroneous, can easily become an inference of 
error. When we judge of the disaster in Russia ın this way we 
think of the Russian Revolution as an episode ın the war. So to 
think of ıt ıs inevitable, but to stay at that thought 1s to make 
error inevitable. For England this war is everything, for Russia 
—for new Russia—it 1s an episode. Until we understand that we 
shall never be able to understand what ıs happening ın Russia. 

“ This war ıs an episode in the Russian Revolution.” I feel that 
l have said a hard thing, how shall I explain it? Let us leave 
politics and turn to literature—there 1s no starting-point better for 
our purpose than the impression made by the modern literature of 
Russia upon the average English mind. 

In the year 1852, Ivan Alexandrovich Goncharov—a Simbirsk 
me:chant’s son—was invited by the Ministry of Marine to accom- 
pany an expedition which was to circumnavigate the world on a 
nussion to Japan. Goncharov accepted the invitation, and sailed 
in the frigate Pallada. He told the story of his voyage ın memoirs 
which “for brilliancy of description ” are said to surpass any book 
of travel in the Russian language. But while on his travels he 
did scmething more than prepare memoirs he wrote Oblomov— 
“ that all-embracing synthesis of Russian helplessness and Russian 
do-nothingness.’’ The book was published ın 1853, and—so we 
are told—it “created a sensation unlike any other previous pro- 
duction in Russia.” The cause of that success was the fact that 
educated Russia recognised itself ın the book. Goncharov ıs 
scarcely known ın England, but Turgenev ıs well known, and those 
ineffectual folk of his—what are they all but so many Oblomovs? 
Merejkovsky describes them as ‘‘ weak, superfluous, little, gentle 
heroes of Russian wretchedness, indolence, and carelessness ’’— 
and this description is apt. To the average Englishman they are 
trying company. We who are the heirs of Chaucer and Shake- 
speare, who are variously beset by the great life which filled their 
work with serene manliness, have no patience with these talkers 
who talk to so little purpose, these would-be doers, who never do 
anything. If they interest us at first, they very soon bore us. 
But what can be said of the social system which made life thus 
ineffectual? That ıs the question. In a more terrible form this 
question comes to us with two-fold force, from the works of later 
writers. I will mention only two—Dostoevsky and Gorky— 
Dostoevsky ‘‘the great Inquisitor,” the pitiful vivisector of sick 
souls; Gorky, the matchless delineator of human brutes. I am not 
surprised that men and women who have always breathed our 
wholesome English air find something repulsive in the work of 
these men. I am not surprised when I hear from English lips 
one form or another of the question.which Byelinsky heard ın his 
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day—‘‘ What can one learn from a book ın which some miserable 
wretch who has drunk himself to perdition 1s described? ” 

“ What can one learn? ’? One can learn to understand Russia— 
one can learn how to begin to understand Russia. Dostoevsky and 
Gorky are no fabulists. The one acquired his insight and grew 
into his almost super-human pity in a Siberian prison, the other 
was himself a member of the ‘‘ barefoot brigade.” And what 1s 
true of these men ıs true also of their fellows ın art, four of whom 
I will cite. Uspensky, the first Russian writer to portray the 
Russian peasant as he was and 1s, set forth what he saw round 
him in the Government of Samara. Zlatovratsky, the son of a 
village priest, Nikitin, the son of a chandler, Anton Chekhov, the 
son of a serf; all these men also wrote of what they saw and knew. 
We must not pick up their books to while away a vacant hour 
before dinner—those books were not written for any use so trivial. 
They must be read as an indictment of a State system, and no more 
terrible indictment of the kind has ever been penned The great 
literature of England was nurtured ın health, the modern literature 
of Russia 1s the cry of a soul that 1s sick unto death. An example 


or two among the hundreds will serve our purpose. To quote 
Chekhov first —— 


‘* The life of our mdustrial classes 1s dark, and drags itself along 
in a sort of a twilight, as to the life of our common people, working 
men and peasants, it 1s black might, made up of ignorance, poverty, 
and all sorts of prejudices ” 


Vikenty Veresaev, a more modern author, writes in the same 
strain ‘‘ The peasant is, besides, entirely engrossed with the diffi- 
culties of existence. Necessity often urges him to desperate acts, 
it’s hard living at present, there ıs not enough space; ground ıs 
scarce and there are too many people” ‘‘ Men haven’t 100m 
enough,” says a sad-looking man with prominent cheekbones. 

In this passage Veresaev 1s describing the peasants, but if you 
wish to know something of the Russian world of factory-workers 
you must glance at his ‘‘ Straight Road.’ The Russian working 
world, ‘‘ lamentable foi its misery, despair, and crime,”’ 1s summed 
up in Nekrasov’s lines — 


“ Show me just one happy dwelling 

Never have I seen a corner 

Where the ploughman, your preserver, 
Where the mouyik ceases sighing, 

Tilling fields he toils on sighing, 

Sighs behind the prison gateway, 

Chained he moils, and sighs while mining— 
Sighs behind his stacks of barley, 

Neath his cart, on steppe reclining, 

Sighs at home in murky cabin, 
~“Summer’s sun ne’er brings him gladness. 
Sighing wanders through the hamlets, 
Round the Royal Courts of Justice, 

What a sound on Volga sighing! 

On the great wide Russian river 

Those deep sighs, they call it singing !* 

*These lines I have translated, from the Korobezmk: of Nekrasov 
N 
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Sad, infinitely sad. That sadness was the old Tsardom’s chief 
gift to the Russian people 

“Ye shall know them by their fruits.” Concerning the nature 
of the State a library of books has been written, but—though each 
generation makes for itself an orthodoxy—nothing like a general 
agieement has been reached. As for the primary forms of the 
State, they openly divide us. After centuries of experience and 
discussion each one of those forms continues to draw unto itself 
a sincere and exclusive loyalty. The political thought of the world 
is almost as diversified as its religious thought. Yet—though faith 
be multiform and theories various—plain-minded men ot goodwill 
have come together into at least one catholic assent. They all agree 
that Government exists for the sake of the governed. 

What had Tsardom done for the life of the Russian people she 
ruled over? Outwardly, Tsardom made a brave show 1n the world. 
A crown which religion consecrated, an Imperial house immensely 
rich, a vast dominion, a power to which no domestic law set bounds, 
in the Councils of Europe well-nigh a prerogative voice—all those 
things old Tsardom possessed, and many men who did not discern 
that the apparent glory of those things was meretricious looked 
forward with secret exultation or fear to a time when Eastern Cæsars 
would openly dominate two continents. The fabric of Imperial 
Russia had a splendid facade. The modern literature of Russia 
tells you what was within. That seemingly-splendid fabric was not 
the home of a people’s life—it was a prison, and the foundations of 
it were laid in death. The Russian State system was not the 
political expression of the Russian people; ıt was a thing apart 
from them—always apart, even when a blind loyalty supported ıt. 
Its political obyective was itself, not the Russian people. 

By slow degrees, and fitfully, the Russian people awoke. The 
prison wherein they aforetime slumbered became almost a torture- 
house. Certain it ıs that, for the awakened soul of Russia, the 
established order in Russia had nothing but punishment. The 
prison became worse because the captive knew ıt to be a prison— 
and the land was filled with moaning. The moaning 1s the 
‘‘ sighing ’’ of which Nekrasov speaks. Those who suffered thus 
were not merely perverse visionaries. No doubt there was per- 
versity in Liberal Russia, and extravagance. And visionaries? 
Yes. When there ts neither help nor hope in anything visible men’s 
thoughts—if men continue to. think—are apt to become Utopian. 
The soul of awakened Russia was made a rebel soul, not by any 
perversity or phantasy, but by general facts in Russia’s life. 

“ Filimon,” said the ‘little grandfather’? in one of Zlato- 
vratsky’s stories, ‘‘ there shall be an end; it can’t be otherwise! 
There must be an end!” So everyone with a heart and mind ın 
Russia thought. ‘‘ There must be an end ’’—and ın that faith the 
men and women of what was even then New Russia worked and 
suffered and died. Through the narrow windows of their prison- 
house they saw the dawn of redemption ın the skies, and by some 
of them at least the coming redemption was foreseen as a ‘‘ holy 
redemption.” There was a great yearning for freedom in the Rus- 
sian lands, to which many authors have given expression. Two 
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quotations, one from Pleshcheev and the other from Ogarev, are 
perhaps worth giving — 


“ Scanty Nature of my native land, you are dea: to my sad soul! 
Formerly, in the days of my fleeting spring, the distant shores of 
other countries enticed me Those were days when my spirit did 
not ponder 

“I then abandoned my secret dream of a magic and distant land 
—and in my country I discovered beauties invisible to the worldly 
eye 
Mr Furrowed fields, ears of yellow grain-fields, the speechless, 
majestic expanse of the steppes, the freshets of broad rivers in the 
spring, mysteriously rustling oak-forests, 

« Sacred silence of poor villages, where the labourer, oppressed 
by misery, prayed to heaven for a new, a better day—the great 
day of liberty, to rise over him ” 


Ogarev a little earlier in the nineteenth century, Irving in the 
security of Western Europe, spoke even more plainly — 


“Tt came o’er the waves to the place of my wailing 
"Mid silence, at midnight—a rumour assailing 
Ay sense, through darkness and tempest prevailing— 
I hear it! my heart can abandon ıt never, 
That voice from my country that sounds on for ever— 
‘ Liberty! Liberty!’ ” 


The last hours of the Russian night were long and were filled with 
struggles that seemed unavailing. But the day of deliverance 
did come. Twelve months ago Tsardom came crashing to the 
ground, and the noise of its falling filled the world. When the 
Revolution broke out it took most Englishmen by surprise That 
was because they did not know Russia—the real Russia Germany 
knew, and was prepared to act. France also knew. 

The civilised world acclaimed the fall of Tsardom with ‘‘ Vive la 
Révolution ” To-day most men are cursing the Revolution Well, 
for my part, I think the word 1s still “ La Révolution—la Révolu- 
tion quand méme’’ No doubt the Russian Revolution has dıs- 
appointed us—in one way or another, all of us. But disappoint- 
ment 1s no sufficient reason for aloofness, it ıs no excuse either for 
misunderstanding or for musrepresentation. We are told that 
German gold has been active ın revolutionary Russia I know not 
whether this be true or false. One thing, however, I do know, 
the forces ıt set in motion were not German but Russian. 

Two things should be borne in mind. The first ıs this the 
“gams of the Revolution ”?” were a reality and not a figment of 
excited imaginations Tsardom had gone, that ın itself was a gain, 
for the going of Tsardom meant the removal of an obstacle and an 
incubus, of a corrupt and selfish agency. But that was not all. 
There was a new spirit in the Russian lands, an unfamiliar ozone 
in the Russian air. Men who were in Petrograd at the time of the 
first Revolution have told me that, after Tsardom had fallen, they 
felt themselves in a new world. Freedom had come to Russia, and 
although she came—as ıt seems to us—uncouthly she was none the 
less freedom The Revolution gave to the plain folk of Russia a 
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Motherland which was something more than a name—a Russia 
worth living for, a Russia worth dying for. How the Revolution 
inferred the present catastrophe ıs the second point After Tsardom 
had fallen the sole apparent depositories of political authority ın 
Russia were—speaking roughly—middle-class State-Socialists. 
These men became the first Government of New Russia, and were 
taken by the rest of the world to be representative of New Russia. 
But these men—good patriots, able, enlightened—were in the 
Revolution rather than of the Revolution. They had not really 
brought the Revolution about, they were not part of “the revolu- 
tionary people.” Only an accident made them—nothing but an 
accident could have made them—the first Government of revolu- 
tionary Russia, and from the outset their position was largely 
unreal. The Revolution continued tts course and swept them aside. 

The Russian Revolution was a revolution from below. We may 
say, if we will, that ıt was brought about by “ democratic ” forces. 
Those forces, however, did not intend a democracy of ou: Western 
kind—the democracy of representative institutions. They intended 
rather a ‘‘ democracy of direct action,” a democracy which subsists 
only in and through “the executive people.” Moreover, in the 
long twilight of the Russian dawn the sufferings of Russia had 
made the thoughts of Russia largely a criticism of established 
order as a whole—not of Tsardom alone, but of the modern world, 
and especially of the modern industrial world. Not without 
becoming something other than ıt was could the forces of the 
Russian Revolution have stopped short at Parliamentary Govern- 
ment and State Socialism of a middle-class kind. Such a Socialism 
could not be more than a half-way house, and Parliamentary 
“jovernment was something quite off the 1oad. It was natural for 
the Russian Revolution to sweep on, and it swept on, and very 
soon became the Bolshevik Revolution. 

To-day the Bolsheviks are everywhere condemned. Men see 
in the Bolshevik movement nothing but treachery to Russia or a 
madman’s aberration. Aberration indeed ıs manifest, and 
treachery ıs not yet out of the question. But, though there be 
aberration, and even if there be treachery, there 1s also something 
else—and that ‘‘ something else” 1s valuable. The Bolsheviks 
intended a general Commonwealth, based upon the Common 
Right, already established for us by our common human nature. 
Moved, not by any arguments of ours, but by their own thoughts 
and hopes, they took our war aims seriously, and propounded to 
the warring nations the only reconstruction whereby that general 
and permanent peace about which we have talked so much can be 
quite healthfully established While we were pottering on the 
surface of things they went to the heart of the matter, and pointed 
the distracted world to the one complete coriective of its manifold 
disorder. They pointed the world to Brotherhood. The men who 
did this and tried to make their gesture effectual cannot be wholly 
bad or merely contemptible. For my part, I think that, in spite 
of deplorable incidents and results, they have made for themselves, 
in history, a not ignoble place. 

The crimes of the Revolution—the Bolshevik crimes—it ıs of 
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these that we hear most—ate not crimes of Bolshevism—they are 
not consequences of that constructive thought which 1s the energy 
and hope of Bolshevism. Turn back to the Russian novels for 
a moment. Is ıt any wonder that when the masses there depicted 
in representative characters break loose they ignore the Ten 
Commandments? Is it any fault in Bolshevism that those 
submerged masses, whom no one helped, found light in its 
magnanimous thought? It suits the official world at this moment 
to affect morality, and to frown upon the disgrace of these 
days—but that same world was silent during the long agony which 
Tsardom. deliberately inflicted upon the Russian people, and 
hastened to make Tsardom its friend. 

As to the war. For us English the Russian Revolution 1s an 
episode in the Great War, for the Russians of New Russia the war 
ıs an episode in Russia’s long struggle for Freedom. 

Tsardom has been a monstrous incubus in Russia. In the 
struggle against ıt countless hearts have been broken, and 
thousands of Russia’s noblest have died. During the war, 
corruption and incompetence filled the cup of its wrong-doing to 
the brim, and the Russian people rose against ıt en masse. Liberty, 
which had had so many martyrs in Russia, at last came to Russia. 
It was necessary to establish her securely—necessary for the sake 
of Russia—necessary, even if we think only of Russia’s partici- 
pation in the war, because only if the new freedom were made 
secure could we hope that Russia’s diffused strength could be 
integrated for another effort in the field. The Russian Revolution 
1s the culmination of a secular effort which engages the very soul 
of a people—which 1eaches down to the very depths of life and to 
the sources of hope. This war is an incident in that effort. We 
shall do Russia radical injustice unless we remember that. 

For the moment the Russian Revolution ıs largely Bolshevik, 
but this phase of the Revolution ıs not final. In the first place, 
the primary effort, the distinctive effort, of the Bolsheviks has 
failed. They intended—unreasonably though magnanimously— 
a general peace, founded upon a general reconstitution of society— 
upon a general Commonwealth. Such a peace could not be brought 
about unless the thoughts of Bolshevism became thoughts of the 
Western peoples—its purpose, their purpose. Until the last 
moment Lenin—surely a pathetic figure—hoped that the Western 
peoples would rise. They did not lift a finger. That seems to 
me a tragedy more significant than the local tragedy now evident 
in the political and military collapse of Russia. Saving truth 
was proffered to the world—proffered in a great conception—and 
the world would have none of ıt. 

Whatever be the range of Bolshevist power, Bolshevik thoughts 
are not general in Russia. Bolshevism may be described as a 
political development: from Social Democracy—distinguished 
from its parent chiefly by tts belief that the new order of things 
can and should be established instantly by revolutionary force. 
We carelessly allow ourselves to speak of New Russia as though 
it were generally Socialist. The peasants, however—who constitute 
by far the largest part of the Russian people—are far from being 
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Socialists. They—who have never ceased to look upon the land 
of Russia as theirs—wanted and needed more land, and they 
wanted ıt at once. The Bolshevik movement by its doctrine of 
instant force gave them an opportunity, and they used it. As 
long as they feel that their occupation of the land which they are 
seizing 1S a secure occupation they will support the only party 
that ıs prepared to make ıt secure. The concurrence of peasant 
and Bolshevik, then, 1s accidental and temporary. With other 
parties in Russia the Bolsheviks have not even so limited a fellow- 
ship. Their strength, in so far as it 1s not a peasant strength, 
is somewhere in the revolutionary masses of the towns. Roughly 
speaking, the whole of educated Russia 1s against them, and so 1s 
the Church—the one institutional unity of a general kind that 1s 
left in Russia. This means that Bolshevik government cannot yet 
be government by consent, but must be government by force. 

What will happen in Russia? I do not know, but ıt seems to 
me probable that, ın one form or another, the Revolution will be 
established—‘‘ the gains of the Revolution’’ will not be lost. 
These disorders in Russia—whatever they be and however great 
they be—are not the downfall of the Russian people. They are 
rather the unexpected agonies of its birth-time. In that fiegy chaos 
—amıdst all that destruction—Russia 1s being ‘‘ born again.” The 
Revolution has given to the Russian people a new possession. 
Be it near or distant, the day 1s coming surely when Freedom will 
have made for herself a new shrine, and round that shrine a new 
Magnificat will bear witness to the gradual redemption of man. 

No one can foretell what will be the design and furnishing of 
Freedom’s house in Russian Jands, yet we may be sure, even now, 
that the work will not be unworthy of its purpose. The Russian 
people are patient and brave. They have an idealism that we have 
not, a brotherliness that we have not In some ways they are 
nearer in disposition than we are to that ultimate Freedom which 
democracy intends. When the Russians build for Freedom they 
will not merely copy our Western work, they will fashion, out of 
their distinctive life, stones of more than one new kind—stones not 
less precious than our best. No ‘‘ Impertalistic? bias or intention 
will misdirect their work. The Russian people are not 
“ Imperialistic ’? What Russians call “ Imperialism” has not 
been absent from” Russian policies, but the ‘‘ Imperialism” of 
Russia has not been an energy of the national character. It has 
been something engendered within Tsardom—that ‘ thing apart ” 
which has now gone for ever. It seems probable that Freedom 
will make her the voice of the world’s common weal. 

If this, or anything like this, come to pass the Dostoevskys and 
Gorkys of the future will have material better than the secrets of 
the prison-house and the lazar-house. There will be a new life in 
Russia, and a new Russian art apprehending that new life. 


C. HAGBERG WRIGHT. 


THE DEFICIT AHEAD. 


UR political leaders have apparently decided not to count the 

O cost of the war until it ends, and from some points of view 

that decision may be wise. But every day the portentous 

bill 1s mounting up. Sooner or later the problem must be faced 

Drastic methods have been suggested, and some drastic measures 
will clearly be required. 

What ts the financial position to be met? All estimates made 
to-day must have a large element of conjecture in them. But there 
are figures enough available to indicate the seriousness of the 
problem ahead. At the end of 1917 the total amount of the 
National Debt was 5,524 millions. We are spending now between 
six and seven millions a day, and ıt ıs probable that this expendi- 
ture will increase rather than diminish as the year goes on. If the 
war lasts till next autumn our total Debt will exceed 7,000 millions 
When we have paid the costs of demobilisation, for which both 
time and money will be required, and when we have contributed 
our quota to restore the wasted cities and lands of our Allies, we 
can hardly hope that the figure will be less than 8,000 millions 
It 1s true that a large part of this Debt—it may be fully 1,800 
millions by September next—will consist of advances made to our 
Dominions and Allies, which should bear interest and be repay- 
able to us. But in regard to these advances the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has plainly warned us that we must not expect either 
interest or capital at present, and in considering the financial 
necessities of the years immediately after the war ıt 1s safer to 
treat the whole Debt on the same footing. The annual charge 
at present rates on a Debt of 8,000 millions, making allowance for 
that portion which bears interest still at less than five per cent., may 
be fairly put at 387 millions. A sinking fund of one per cent., that 
1s of 80 millions, wall bring the charge up to 467 millions a year, 
and though it has been suggested that ın all the circumstances 
no sinking fund ıs necessary, ıt would seem to be sounder policy 
to include this charge as well. If to that be added 173 
millions for our normal peace expenditure, 50 millions a 
year for war-pensions, and something—i1o millions yearly 1s a 
meagre eStimate—for new schemes of reconstruction, housing, 
education, health, we reach the figure of 700 millions as the total 
revenue which we shall have to raise And if the war lasts beyond 
next autumn it may wel! prove to be a good deal more 

It ıs of no use here to enter on the question whether all this vast 
Debt need have been incurred. It ıs easy, and it may not be unfair, 
to argue that our financiers and our Governments alike took from 
the first too hopeful a view of the task before them, underrated 
gravely the probable continuance of the war, delayed too long to 
impose adequate taxation, and raised loans at extravagant rates 
It 1s easy to ask why, in the multiplication of offices and of officials 
daily, the Treasury, the one Department supposed to check expendi- 
ture, has been checked in authority and inadequately staffed It 
1S easy to point to examples only too familiar upon all sides of 
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inefficiency and needless waste Parliament will have to insist 
on exploring some of these tssues later, and, if we ate ever to face 
an effort on this scale in future—which God forbid! but which 
Germany may yet force upon mankind—Parliament will have to 
lay down rules for economising oui resources which even the War 
Office ın war-time must obey. But these reflections will not lessen 
the deficit ahead. For us to-day the main consideration is how 
the bill 1s to be met 

The present rates of taxation, with a five-shilling income-tax and 
i100 millions from Customs and Excise, are estimated to bring tn, 
apart from excess profits, some 430 millions of 1evenue in 1917-18 
The excess profits tax, however, 1s doing so well that ıt may prove 
to be the most profitable item ın the Budget. It may yield a good 
deal more than 200 millions, and bring the year’s revenue nearer 
to 700 than to 600 millions in all. Chancellors of the Exchequer 
will be loth to abandon a source of revenue so considerable as this, 
and belated receipts under this heading will no doubt continue to 
help the Budget for a year or more after the war ends. Audacious 
spirits have even suggested tts continuance ın time of peace. But 
in days when the first national consideration will be to stimulate 
production by every means ın our power, and to get he utmost 
return both from capital and from labour that we can, 1f would 
Seem unwise, even if it were practicable, to count ona pure wat-tax 
as a permanent resource No doubt some of the normal items in 
the Budget could be increased. Something more might perhaps 
be raised by indirect taxation, though ıt 1s significant that this 
resource has not been much relied on by any school of economists 
under the stress of war. Something also might be got 
by screwing up the death duties and Stamp duties still higher, and 
by taxing luxuries, especially investments lately made in things 
like furniture and jewellery and pictures from moneys which ought 
to have gone into War Loan. In one Swiss Canton, it 1s said, an 
anti-luxury tax of this kind already pays the whole cost of education 
in the Canion. A good deal moie might be raised by a new and 
very heavy super-tax, started at a lower level and sharply giaded 
as the scale went up, though ıt would needa very formidable super- 
tax to raise 100 millions a year These and other minor expedients, 
of which there are many, may have to be tried But even so, when 
the tax on excess profits ceases, the deficit will still be large. If we 
are to look to the income-tax to meet if, another half-crown (that 
1S practically 100 millions) may not prove enough A nine or ten 
shilling income-tax may conceivably be needed if the war lasts into 
1919, and if the mcome-tax 1s still to be our stand-by for making 
good the balance we require. 

The question then arises—and the plea has been powerfully 
urged—can we as a nation bear a grievously high income-tax for a 
lang period of years, or should we try by some short cut to rid 
ourselves of a part of this great debt? It is certain that tn one way 
or another the income-tax-paying community will have to find the 
money needed by the State. ` It 1s equally certain that it is to the 
nation’s interest to make the task of paying taxes as hittle burden- 
some to the payers as may be. And we are bound to assume that it 
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ıs not less certain that any repudiation of the Debt or of the interest 
on it would be a course to which no British Government could 
assent. We shall need all our credit and all our available capital 
when the war ends. We cannot turn in twelve months’ time and 
rob the men whom we are now entreating to lend us money to 
complete the war. It would be impossible even if all holders of 
War Loan were comparatively rich. It will be doubly impossible 
when thousands of them are, as they will be, comparatively poor. 
And the working people of this country, remembering the record of 
the past four years, counting the burdens borne, the lives laid down 
as freely, by spoilt children ot fortune as by lads from farm or factory 
or mine, will be the last to accept as fair or truthful the ignoble 
sophism that Labour has fought and Capital must pay. With rare 
and insignificant exceptions both alike have served their country 
well. All who could fight, whether rich or poor, have fought 
superbly. All who have substance have given freely and will give 
freely of their substance again. Our problem 1s to find the way of 
giving, of diminishing the debt charge, which ıs the most fruitful 
and the easiest for all. 

Is there then something to be said for a levy on capital which 
would pay off at once a large proportion of the Debt and so reduce 
the overwhelming yearly charge? The most detailed and practical 
proposal of this nature suggests that, above a certain small 
exempted minimum, eveiyone who has any capital should pay a 
special levy on it, varying from one to twenty per cent., an average 
of ten per cent., within a year. The man with £500 above the 
exempted minimum might get off with £5, one percent. The man 
with £10,000 might pay £500, five percent. The man with £100,000 
invested might pay £20,000, twenty per cent. The levy, it 1s sug- 
gested, would be made on real estate and securities of all kinds, but 
not on furniture, pictures, or personal effects. The scheme ıs 
at first sight tempting ın its simplicity, but ıt must be judged by 
two main tests. Would it be the easiest and fairest as a whole for 
the community ? And would it wipe out an adequate proportion of 
the Debt ? 

In the first place, 1t seems difficult to answer the objection that 
a levy of this kind would hit most the man who has saved. It is 
the thrifty, not the spendthrifts, who have helped most to pay the 
expenses of the war There are good citizens who have been 
economising vigorously and pouring their savings into National 
Loans, and there are bad citizens who have been making money 
daily and spending ıt with little thought of the nation’s needs. 
Could we in fairness penalise the first and let the second profit 
by their self-indulgence? Could we possibly exempt the buyers of 
pearls and of pictures while punishing the buyers of War Loan? 
And even if the latter point be met by extending the levy to per- 
sonal effects, the fact remains that any tax on capital must tell most 
hardly on the man who saves In the second place, a levy of this 
kind would fall with great severity on people who have relatively 
large capital and small incomes. The professional man who has 
retired on his invested earnings, the working man past work who 
has acquired investments or house-property by years of careful 
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thrift, the widow—a hackneyed instance but unhappily a real 
one, very present to us in these days of war—are all people who 
may have been hardly hit already by the income-tax on unearned 
incomes, and they are presumably disqualified by age or training 
from earning an income for themselves. Would ıt be fair to make 
them suffer more than the men who can meet taxation by increasing 
their earnings ın future? In the third place, a large levy on capital, 
payable within a year, would almost inevitably produce a great 
many cases in which the payer of the levy could not find the sum 
required ın securities or cash, and the Government might be driven 
to take over land or houses or shares in a business—assets for the 
purposes of Debt redemption of an unsatisfactory and uncertain 
kind. Traders, especially, with a smal! cash margin would feel 
this objection strongly, and the larger the levy the greater the 
difficulties and the loss incurred might be. And, again, the effect 
of such a levy upon credit might prove more damaging than its 
advocates expect. We must do nothing that will check the activity 
of capital just when ıt will be wanted most. We must not risk 
anything like a panic or forced sales to send the market down 
And, though these difficulties might with care be avoided, there 
ıs always behind them the uncomfortable question whether any 
‘levy which ın practice forced numbers of people to surrender for 
nothing their purchases of War Loan, perhaps the only easily 
marketable security they possess, would not gravely shake the faith 
and offend the conscience of the nation. Obvious as these con- 
siderations are, they do not seem to have been disposed of by any 
arguments which have yet appeared, even in this Review And 
together they raise a serious doubt whether the levy suggested 
would ın fact prove fair or easy for the community as a whole. 

But a question even more :mportant for the revenue 1s whether 
the proposal would raise enough money to make ıt worth while. 
What would a levy of this nature, averaging ten per cent , bling in? 
What ıs in fact the value of the capital that we could tax? Here, 
as all through this discussion, one can only work on statistics into 
which some element of uncertainty enters. But there 1s reason 
to think that the capital wealth of the country has in some calcula- 
tions been put too high. We have two expert estimates, based 
on the figures of 1913-14, which are well worth consideration. One 
is the estimate made for the Statistical Society by Sır Bernard 
Mallet and Mr. H. C. Strutt, based on the estate duty figures of 
property annually passing at death, probably the best basis we 
can get. It makes the total of our capital in private ownership 
(exclusive of the Debt) something under 11,000 millions The 
other is the estimate associated with Sir Robert Giffen, based on 
the capitalisation of income-tax assessments, which to-day would 
reach 15,000 millions if not more. But, from this, deductions of 
some 3,000 millions would have to be made, for Government and 
local property, for the capitalised value of income ın the hands of 
institutrons and public bodies, and, according to the proposal under 
consideration, for furniture and personal effects. We probably 
should not understate our capital 1f we took a figure between the 
two estimates and placed it at some 13,000 millions apait from 
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Debt. Add to this the amount of the National Debt which will 
be held by British taxpayers on the conclusion of the war—6,200 
millions should be a generous estimate for that—and we arrıve at 
a total of something under 20,000 millions, on which the capital 
levy averaging ten per cent. 1s to be made. When we have allowed 
for the minimum exempted, and for the difficulties and losses which 
such a levy might involve, ıt seems excessive to calculate on 2,000 
millions being raised. That would, no doubt, diminish our yearly 
charge substantially, but ıt would only wipe out a fourth part of 
the Debt. It might leave us still with a 7s. 6d. income-tax and 
an uneasy feeling that ıt had not been worth while. On the other 
hand, to double the levy would probably more than double any 
hardships or injustices which ıt involved. 

Othe: minor suggestions for bringing ın money have been made, 
perhaps more ingenious than practical, but it is not certain that 
they would go a great way to produce the revenue we need. One 
proposal is that any man who pays, say, £5,000 for an article of 
pure luxury, a Corot, for instance, during the war, should be 
charged income-tax on £250, the income which the purchase- 
money would have yielded if put into War Loan. Another pro- 
posal 1s that every man should be taxed on what he could have 
saved in war-time, whether he has ın fact put ıt by or not. Assume 
that after January Ist, 1915, every man ought to have saved half 
the sum by which his income has exceeded £1,000 a year, and make 
him pay up the balance which he ought to have put into War 
Loan. Another proposal 1s the issue of a non-interest-bearing stock, 
repayable after a short period of years, a kind of glorified War 
Certificate, which Government might allocate to anyone who would 
take ıt in exchange for a supplementary tax upon income 
And another proposal yet suggests that, as the income-tax payer 
will ultimately have to provide the spoil, a compulsory non-interest- 
bearing loan might be raised from income-tax payers, and paid 
back to them gradually in income-tax remissions spread over a 
period of years. An income-tax of 10s. would be imposed and a 
compulsory loan without interest levied. A man with 41,000 a 
year from investments in companies might be required to lend 
41,000 to the State. His companies would send him £500 in 
dividends and counterfoils, showing that they had paid £500 
income-tax on his behalf. He would then send in the counterfoils 
to the Inland Revenue Department and get £50 of income-tax 
repaid hım; and this process would be repeated for twenty years, 
till his £1,000 of capital was all repaid. There is no lack of 
resource ın these suggestions, and ın many cthers which, no doubt, 
reach the Chancellor of the Exchequer. “And the idea that a com- 
pulsory loan bearing no interest, but repayable at a distant date, 
would appear less harsh and more practicable than a confiscatory 
levy has found supporters entitled to respect. 

Compared with such devices 1t might seem old-fashioned to fall 
back on methods long familiar in finance, and to raise a loan at 
a low rate of interest to pay off the present extravagant Debt- 
charge. But ıf it were possible to raise a loan of some thousands 
of millions at a very low rate, such as two and a-half per 
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cent., ıt would bring of course a sensible measure of relief. 
Such a loan would be of little “use, however, unless its 
amount were very large indeed. And obviously no very 
large amount could be expected without resort to the 
unfamiliar element of compulsion. Would a compulsory loan 
on a very large scale at two and a-half per cent be a practicable 
thing? It 1s sometimes said that when the war ends public opinion 
will refuse to sanction any new loan bearing interest, any kind of 
fresh claim made by capital upon the State. But public opinion 
is apt, ın the long run, to prove more reasonable than some of 
those who speak for ıt expect, and ıt would probably judge any 
proposal of the kind, first, by the needs of the country, and, 
secondly, by the rate of interest which the country’s creditors 
secured. If a man with £50,000 of capital were forced to lend 
.410,000 of it at two and a-half per cent interest to the State, to pay 
off Debt involving a much heavier charge, ıt 1s difficult to think that 
he would be an object of envy to anyone, or that the favour shown 
him would rouse to revolution those who were called on for no 
sacrifice at all. Here again, no doubt, the amount demanded 
would be a vital consideration, and the larger ıt was the more 
open the proposal would be to the practical objections urged 
against a capital levy. But the truth 1s no proposal to surrendei 
capital can be free from difficulty whatever form ıt takes 

All such suggestions, however, must be purely tentative to-day 
No wise man will be too ready to dogmatise as to the best way of 
meeting the deficit ahead We can form no final estimate yet of 
what our total liabilities will be We may conceivably find that 
they fall short of our conjectures. We may find that we have 
untapped resources still Or we may find that the charge upon 
us will be even heavier than we have allowed. But neither ın war 
nor in finance need we be daunted Whatever happens, it will be 
a first necessity when peace returns to stimulate production in this 
country to an extent undreamed of yet, but an extent which, given 
goodwill on all sides, 1s not beyond the capacity of our people. 
Tt ıs possible that under the new conditions income-tax and supei- 
tax together, developed on unprecedented lines, will yield so 
generous a response to our exactions as to make our burden bear- 
able without resort to penal legislation. It is even possible that 
a part of our War Debt might be converted into a productive 
asset, 1f used by bankets as collateral security for advances to 
stimulate and develop industrial undertakings. It would certainly 
pay us better to multiply rather than to confiscate the capital we 
have got. But if these possibilities fail us, there ıs no sign that 
capttal in this country will flinch from any demands that the nation 
deliberately makes. The only complaint that has been seriously 
urged ın war-time against our Chancellors of the Exchequer 1s that 
they have not sufficiently trusted to the willingness of every class 
to pay. And the only point that we would urge at the moment 
upon Mr. Bonar Law ıs that he should not hesitate to impose 
taxation heavier than any he has attempted yet. 


CHARLES E. MALLET. 


JOHN REDMOND. 
AN IMPRESSION. 


aT only shows that even you don’t understand Ireland!” 

cried Mr. John Redmond to me once when I was trying to 

put before him some mild compromise pleasing to the 
English mind. The utterance revealed ın a flash how utterly untrue 
it 1s to say that Mr. John Redmond ever weakened in his service 
to Ireland. He, at any rate, understood Ireland. He was Irish 
from head to foot in every thought and feeling, ın every affection 
and pursuit. Every Englishman who ever dealt with him soon 
found out that. X 

Being Irish he was not ın the least degree a revolutionary. On 
the contrary, he was in general politics a Conservative. It 1s only 
stupid people who imagine that because the Irish Nationalists want 
Home Rule they are therefore in any sense revolutionary or even 
Radical. No race in the past has shown less sympathy with the 
democratic revolutionary movements of Europe. I can never 
remember that in any of the many talks I had with Redmond he 
showed an real enthusiasm for the far-reaching schemes of social 
reform which filled our minds before the war. It,was solely a matter 
of high politics that he should work and vote with the British 
Liberal Party. He did ıt because he had made up his mind that 
it was the only way to get Home Rule for Ireland. Having once 
made up his mind he never changed it. He pursued his course 
with that extraordinary persistence which shows how falsely we 
judge the Celt when we say that he 1s flighty and frivolous. It 1s, 
indeed, the outstanding fact of our recent politics that the Celtic 
races of the United Kingdom—whether Scotch, Welsh, or Irish— 
have been far more steady and persistent ın their political aims 
than the purely English race. 

In most ways, then, John Redmond was just a Tory of the 
Centre He was not even a Tory Democrat. He was, indeed, a 
conventional Catholic in regard to all matters of education, and 
voted steadily under Mr. Balfour for Church schools. He was a 
small squire, and he was all against land nationalisation. Huis 
ideas of land reform stopped, like those of most Irishmen, at the 
point of desiring peasant proprietorship. There his teeling for his 
race was reinforced by a strong belief that peasant proprietoiship 
would give ballast and weight to the new Irish social fabric when- 
ever Home Rule was once established. For his tdea of the future 
Irish Home Rule society was by no means that of a restless, eager, 
progressive community. He rather looked to ıt as a stable make- 
weight to the revolutionary tendencies of Western Europe. 

I can remember discussing with him in 1914 the possible taxes 
that might be imposed by an Irish Parlament. I tried to urge 
upon him the wisdom of reviving O’Connell’s idea of a tax on 
e4sentee landlords. He pondered it, and did not declare himself 
chsolutely against ıt, but ıt awoke none of that flashing sympathy 
which ıt would have drawn from Michael Davitt. Like all land- 
lords, he could not entirely put aside the clan feeling for hts class. 
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There he was a true follower of Parnell. Right through the heart 
of his Nationalist fight Parnell was always held back by a strain 
of sympathy with landlords—which led him, for instance, to con- 
demn the Plan of Campaign at one of the most critical moments 
of that conflict. 

Redmond’s whole heart, ın fact, went out to Nationalism of that 
old-fashioned type which now ın this country 1s tending to fade 
before the new class warfare. I am not sure that history may not 
say that the reactionary classes of Europe have brought this class 
warfare on themselves by breaking the spirit of that old Nation- 
alism. An enlightened Conservatism would probably have stood 
for Home Rule in all countries, for ın that case within each nation- 
ality the Conservative forces would have been free to fight the 
rising revolution. But in the result fever has fed fever, and the 
unslaked desire for national freedom has led to the new and far 
more terrible portent of social revolution In other words, the 
Unionists of England have really, in the long run, committed the 
same blunder in dealing with Ireland as the Russian Court com- 
mitted ın dealing with the races subject to their rule We see the 
results written in blood and fire ın the east of Europe. Pray God 
that we do not witness another answering blaze ın the extreme west! 

Jolin Redmond broke his heart because he tried to stand between 
the two forces His passion for the war against Germany was 
absolutely sincere. It was partly the passion of a Catholic who 
saw a Catholic country being ravaged and Catholics being 
slaughtered by a great Protestant Power. It was partly the sym- 
pathy of a chivalric man for a little nation. In any case, no one 
who knew him could doubt that ıt was fiercely honest and pas- 
sionate—so passionate that for the moment he was carried off 
his feet and taken out of that calm, cautious mood which had 
hitherto made him infinitely calculating ın all his dealings with 
Englishmen. For once he let himself go. He trusted England. 
He showed, what all his friends knew, that at heart he was a simple- 
minded man But complete as his confidence was ın British 
sympathy at that high moment, absolute as was his trust, just so 
deep and so wrathful was his passion of resentment when England 
failed to respond. In October, 1916, some time after the Irish 
Rebellion, I spent a long morning with him at his flat, and heard 
from his mouth, in the form of a criticism of the War Office 
in its dealings with Ireland since 1914, one of the most scathing 
indictments of our rule in Ireland that, I suppose, he has ever 
uttered. He repeated this indictment ın the House of Commons 
some little time after, but in a far more moderate form. In private 
he gave full rein to his vehement and passionate anger. As I 
listened to his full and detailed narrative of the follies of the War 
Office ın dealing with that gfeat Irish offer to help us ın the German 
War I wondered whether in the history of great Empires so great 
an opportunity had ever been so foolishly thrown away. It was 
all very well for British Ministers ın the House of Commons after- 
wards to condemn the blunders that had been perpetrated. But 
the pity of ıt was that ıt was Mr. John Redmond who had to bear 
the whole penalty For he, at that moment, stood between England 
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and Ireland as the one statesman who took on his shoulders all 
the crimes and follies of both. 
* * * & x 

Personally, John Redmond was one of the simplest of men. In 
ireland he lived, in a shooting-box that once belonged to Parnell, 
the life of the Irish squireen—hunting, riding, and fishing—always 
with the keenest enjoyment of that happy, open-air life of his own 
land. In London he resided in a small, very simply furnished flat 
in Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington. He went little into London 
society. There were a few intimate friends he dined with, and 
there 1t was a delight to meet him, for no man could be a more 
genial, free-hearted, social companion, with his great store of 
reminiscence, his hearty laugh, his true humanity. 

During the Session he was a most diligent and faithful Parla- 
mentarian. In times of storm he rarely left the House of Commons 
during the evening. He generally dined with his wife in the 
Harcourt Room. Of her I will only say that no politician could 
have wished for a more devoted partner of his labours. She stood 
and worked by his side through all the hardest and most critical 
years of his stoimy career. 

I ofteneused to ride by his side in the park on mornings after_ 
stressful evenings in the House Then he was gay and cheerful, 
with a certain care-fiee boyishness. He was fond of a gossip over 
prominent persons in the House, but though he ranged freely over 
British statesmen he would never discuss any member of his own 
party with an Englishman. 

Family affection was with him, as with most Irishmen, a very 
profound passion. The cevotion he showed to his wife was 
reflected ın all his other family ielationships The fact that his 
brother Willie and he had married sisters doubtless drew them 
together by closer ties But “ Willie’’ always held his heart. In 
the House of Commons it was in the days of old a pretty play 
of dramatic comedy to watch the brothers. There was John, stern, 
Roman, responsible, resolied—the very type of the Senator—a 
certain choice for the British Premiership 1f he had not been an 
Irishman. Then not far from him was ‘“ Wille,” bubbling over 
with wit and jollity—iriesponsible and irrepiessible—interrupting. 
denouncing, going “‘all out” with his broad biogue and beating 
a hail of fiery superlatives At every sally and jest of the brother, 
John would lean back and give himself over to hearty laughter. 
Tt was as if he kept shouting to the House, “ Did ve ever see such 
a broth of a boy?”’ 

When his brother was killed on the field of battle Tohn Redmond 
was a sicken man. ‘‘ It went to my heatt—indeed ıt did,’’ wrote 
Cromwell when his son was killed on another field of war 
Wiillie’s death went to the heart of Jehn Redmond, and from that 
moment he was not the same man It so kappened that shortly 
before he had. lost a daughte1 in America. Owing to the wat he 
had been unable to go to her Of that distant death in exile he 
spoke to me with breaking voice and tears in his eyes. 

He was one of the world’s few great orators. I have heard him 
countless times in the House of Commons—lI have listened to him 
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on public platforms—above all, ın Ireland, among his own people. 
Everywhere he struck the same high note. He was never small. He 
was among those speakers who lift you instantly from the valleys 
to the splendid heights. There he walked with ease, dignity, and 
a certain majesty which awed his listeners. He used few notes, 
often none. He was always studiously temperate, and with this 
end in view he prepared his speeches with great care. He was in 
his later years a most obedient Parliamentarian, and most popular 
with Speakers. But he was always ready to come to the help of 
a follower in trouble, and ın his early salad days no one could 
give the Chair a more cool or deliberate defiance, or break the rules 
of the House with calmer calculation. But those Parnellite revolts 
were not acts of passion, they were deeply-laid moves ın a great 
national game. 

Like Parnell, he was not a great reader, except of newspapers. 

He knew the use and value of the Press, and ın this delicate relation- 
ship he was always easy of access and frank of view. But it took 
some time to gain his confidence, and until you had gained it 
you received little from him except commonplaces I remember 
once greatly daring to break the seal of his confidence on his owa 
behalf. An accusation was made against him in regard to his 
relations with the United States during his absence in Canada. 
I happened to be able to contradict it on the best evidence—a 
statement of his own which he had made to me ın confidence. 
‘After much hesitation I decided to dare to reveal this statement. 
When he returned from Canada he warmly thanked me for 
defending him ın absence, and told me that I had acted quite rightly. 
That showed how free he was from small pedantry. 

He felt very deeply the breakdown of the Home Rule 
negotiations in 1916 He laid the blame on British statesmanship. 
He always held that pledges had been given to him which made it 
a necessity of honour that the British Coalition of the moment— 
Mr. Asquith’s Coalition—ought to have resigned unless they 
carried the settlement through. He had nothing but praise for 
Sir Edward Carson’s share ın those transactions. There were 
others whom he deeply blamed. But I think that before the end 
he took a saner view of those matters, and rather leaned to the 
view which I laid strongly before him in a vain and thankless 
attempt at conciliation—that British statesmen were not to be 
judged at that moment by ordinary standards, but by the light of 
the fierce world stress through which they were passing. Even 
Ireland seemed at that moment a side issue. But that was just 
the view he would never admit. Ireland could never bea side issue 
to him. It was the centre of his stage—the apple of his heart’s 
desire. To him—and may: he not possibly have been right ?—it 
was the test issue of the war. By her treatment of Treland all 
England’s high professions were to be judged. ‘‘ It is vain to talk 
morality to Germany,” he would say, “ as long as Ireland ıs ruled 
as she is. It 1s vain to hope for the best efforts from America—it 
is also vain to hope for the best from the Dominions. It 1s vital— 
it 1s a world issue!” He would always argue that Austraha would 
have voted for conscription if Ireland had had Home Rule in 
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action. He would never agree to contemplate Mr. Garvin’s idea 
of a deal with Ireland, exchanging Home Rule for conscription. 
But he sometimes more than hinted that if Home Rule had been 
set going conscription might have followed as a voluntary national 
act. ‘‘ But what can you expect,” he would say, ‘‘ when I offered 
to raise 150,000 men and the War Office refused to allow me? ” 
What, indeed ? 

It has been asked whether John Redmond was a great leader, 
and the rise of Sinn Fein has been quoted against him. Since 
Parnell, Ireland has definitely decided never to have again a leader 
of that autocratic type. Redmond was selected as a leader of a 
constitutional type, subject to the advice of the Irısh Party and the 
Irish Convention. Every act of policy was discussed by the Insh 
party. Every speaker was chosen by the party. That party could 
by its decision even impose a collective vow of silence on the 
whole body. It was the best disciplined party ın the House, and 
the leader was disciplined also. 

Like most Irishmen, Redmond was inclined to be an Imperialist. 
It ıs partly that they like the pomp of Empire; partly because they 
are very closely associated with the Dominions. The Australian 
wives of the Redmonds linked the brothers closely with the Empire 
But in that they were only typical of many Irsh families. I have 
often found ın the society of the Western Irish towns a far keener 
Imperialist feeling than in the provinces of England. Ireland ıs 
as proud of the Empire as we; even more closely bound up with 
it by human ties. 

Redmond’s life-vork cannot be summed up yet. It will not be 
wasted. Perhaps, even now at this tragic hour, the sentiment of 
his untimely end may bring good from evi! and peace out of the 
voices of the Convention. The intensity of that need 1s increased 
by the peril of the alternative outcome. It 1s for England, 
once and for all, to decide that the better way shall be 
found. At Quebec, in Canada, there is a stately monument 
over the grave where Wolfe and Montcalm, the English and 
French generals who both perished on the Heights of Abraham by 
the St Lawrence, rest together, united ın death The monument 
marks the union of the British and French Canadians. It 
is so that we should honour our dead—by union and not by 
strife Now, at this hour, after all this strife, when so many he 
quiet ın death, let us erect the monument of a new Imsh reconcilta- 
lon over the grave of John Redmond. 
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URING the fast decade, notwithstanding the great improve- 
ment tn our national health, the feeling has been growing 
that much of the inefficiency and overlapping which we 

have witnessed tn Government Departments dealing with public 
health can and should be 1emedied. The need for co-ordination 
and a more vigorous attempt to save human hfe has been 
emphasised, first, by the wastage of war; second, by concern for 
the health of war workers; and, lastly, by certain aspects both of 
the birth rate and of infant moitality in the presidential address 
delivered to the Royal Statistical Society in November last Sir 
Bernard Mallett gave some important figures with regard to 
the effect of the war upon the population of the belligerent 
countries. He points out that, ignoring deaths from al! and every 
cause in the armed forces, the United Kingdom has a surplus of 
births over deaths duning the period from the beginning of 1915 
to the end of June last of over 714,000 Adding the net increase 
for the five war months of 1914, viz., 190,000, we get a total 
surplus of 904,000 This excess, he says, 1s very considerably 
gieater than the totai loss of lives by English, Scotch, Welsh, and 
Irish soldiers and sailors dunng the whole period of the war. 
In Hungary, on the same basis, during the same period, there has 
been a surplus of deaths over births of nearly 200,000. In Vienna 
It was 36,000, which would mean about 400,000 for the whole of 
Austa. In both cases this loss of lives ıs independent of mulitary 
and naval losses. In Germany the figures that we have at our 
disposal show that the loss includes such deaths as have occurred 
amongst the aimed forces ın Germany itself If, howevei, the 
natutal decrease in the whole of Germany was in propoition 
to that ın the towns, ıt was over 600,000. We may conclude, 
therefore, that the United Kingdom has fared much better than 
either Austria-Hungary or Germany, fo: our population at the 
end of three years is greater than ıt was at the beginning. Austria- 
Hungary has decreased by 600,000, in addition to the loss of 
between 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 in the field, while Germany has 
suffered an equal decline, ın addition to a loss on the battlefield 
of over 2,000,000. We must not, however, rest content with such 
Superiority over the Central Powers as these vital statistics seem 
to imply. That the actual and the potential loss of life in the 
war itself has stimulated the nation to greater public health activity 
is @ matter for satisfaction, but muca still remains to be accom- 
plished. In the same way the necessity for producing munitions 
of war and ships has awakened interest in the health of war 
woikers, which culminated tn the appoiitment of a Committee on 
the Health of Munition Workers, over which Sir George Newman 
presided. It is not too much to say that this Committee has 
radically altered our whole attitude in regard to factory hfe and 
the necessity for regular supervision of the health of the workeis. 
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Iı has led to the provision of industrial canteens, to the publication 
of reports on the problem of nutrition, to special attention being 
paid to the questions of housing, shorter hours, and welfare work, 
and it will lead, beyond a doubt, to a careful oversight into the 
conditions of industrial life as a branch of preventive hygiene 
and an essential factor in industrial efficiency. We may add that 
the war at the same time, ın relation to the low sickness rate in the 
Army, has proved how important ts the utilisation of all available 
methods of treatment and research. The new methods of treat- 
ment which have been introduced will, in their turn, react upon 
civilian conditions, and set up a much higher health standard 
after the war 1s over. We may, therefore, take for granted that 
there will be an increased recognition of the value of human hfe 
and an added impetus given to the development of preventive 
hygiene and medicine. The whole question of child welfare and 
maternity work 1s at the moment greatly exercising both Govern- 
ment Departments and local authorities, and the Bril which has 
already been introduced by Mr. Hayes Fisher 1s some indication, at 
least, of the ımportance attached to this department of public 
health e 

Perhaps the most striking fact to any outside observer is the 
new view of preventive medicine as something much more than 
an attempt to palliate or to cure a disease already present ° When 
we are dealing with the causes of disease we are apt to overlook 
factors of causation like low wages, inadequate or unclean food, 
isanitary housing, or overcrowding, intemperance, and lack of 
hygiene generally. Preventive medicine to-day, as interpreted 
by our ablest medical men, has regard to heredity, the social, 
and industrial condittons—in fact, the whole environment of the 
people. It 1s unnecessary to point out how insanitary housing 
affects such a disease as tuberculosis, which, for various reasons, 
has been on the increase during the war; or take another 
illustration to be found in the Report published by the Ministry 
of Munitions on the Health of the Munition Worker. Certain 
data supplied by Dr Vernon show the effect upon output of 
long hours of work. Two of these tables may be here quoted . 

WOMEN TURNING ALUMINIUM Fuse BODIES 


Average weekly Relative Relative 
hours hourly output total output 
SS a ey 
Nominal Actual 7 
First period 748 66 2 100 100 
Second period 61 5 54 8 134 III 
Third period 54 8 456 158, 109 
MEN ENGAGED IN HE‘\\ WORK 
Average weekly Relatıve Relatıve 
hours bourly output total output 
m- -m 
Nominal Actual 
First pe.iod 66 7 58 2 . 100 100 
Second period 62 8 50 5 122 106 
Third period 565 - I2 139 122 


These tables show clearly that both men and women produced a 
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relatively greater output per hour when working for a shorter 
number of hours per week. The broad facts emerge, fust, that 
a substantial reduction of hours can be effected without any reduc- 
tion of output; and, secondly, that long hours of arduous work 
do affect output seriously, because the health of the worker suffers. 
Conditions of nervous irritability and nervous exhaustion super- 
vene upon heavy work o1 skilled operations extending over a long 
- penod, and the effects of fatigue are cumulative. It would not 
be untrue to say that fatigue ıs m a very real sense one of the 
foundations of disease. We probably, all of us, have present ın 
our bodies the germs of many diseases; but some persons, at least, 
can 1ecuperate duning a period of: rest, and by means of good food 
and careful hygiene repair the waste that has gone on, and so 
render themselves immune It has been shown ove: a long period 
of yéars that as bread becomes cheap tuberculosis decreases. Put 
up the price of such an important staple food as wheat, and tt will 
ultimately have a serous effect upon the health of the community. 

The new view of preventive medicine has affected in a marked 
degree our conception of the importance of the problems presented 
in 1elation to: (1) such diseases as tuberculosis, (2), venereal 
diseases ; (3) infant welfare; (4) industrial hygiene. 

Let us look foi a moment at the question of infant mortality, 
in which there has been a considerable reduction during the last 
ten o1 eleven yeais. In 1906 the rate was 132 per 1,000 infants 
boin. That ts to say, 132 out of every 1,000 died before they 
reached the age of one year. Thete has been a gradual decrease 
since that period until, ın 1916, the death-rate was 91, and in 1917 
it was 97. How many of these 75,000 infants who die every year 
could be saved ıt ıs difficult to say, but the fact 1s that of 10,000 
childien born five years ago, only 8,085 are alive to-day, and 
preventive medicine, as we now undeistand it, could have saved 
many of those lives. At last a public conscience has been created 
in regard to the child, and the result 1s that schools for mothers, 
baby clinics, and infant welfare centres, the work of nurses and 
health visitors, and scores of other agencies that are, perhaps, 
iegarded as remedial, have become preventive in the best sense. 
We shall not see the full results for some time, either ın respect 
of infant mortality or tubetculosis, but that ıt is possible to arrest 
the giowth of much of the disease now taking tts toll of human 
life, and eventually to prevent tt, 1s beyond doubt. 

In order that we may have a right understanding of what ıs 
possible ın the future ıt ts necessary to examine the present position. 
Apart from the need for new and extended powers, for example, 
in the direction of maternity and infant welfaie, the blind, and the 
housing of the working classes, the most important thing upon 
which to concentrate our attention is the better organised admınıs- 
trative effort on the part of all departments concerned with the 
health of the State, with a corresponding improvement ın the work 
of local health administiation. The Central Government Depart- 
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ments which are concerned with matters affecting public health 
are eight in number. Of these the most important are the Local 
Government Board, the Home Office, the Board of Education, 
the National Health Insurance Commission, and the Ministry of 
Pensions, but in addition to these the Board of Trade has duties 
with regard to the sanitation of ships and ships’ food and seamen’s 
lodging-houses. The Board of Agriculture 1s concerned with the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, and inspects ımported food. It also 
sees that a necessary standard of purity for milk 1s observed, while 
the Privy Council has powers under the Midwives Act. The bulk 
of all public health work is carried out by the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the local authorities who act under tts instruc- 
tions. Other health services are discharged by various bodies 
and departments; for example, the Home Office deals generally 
With industrial diseases, with lunacy inspection, with aliens, 1n- 
ebriates, and reformatory schools. It has, in fact, eight staffs 
dealing with public health matters not necessarily overlapping in 
themselves within the department, but ın many cases over- 
lapping with other departments. The Board of Education 1s 
concerned with the health of school children, with medical inspec- 
tion and treatment, with special schools for defectives, with 
schools for mothers, day .nurseries and nursery schools, with 
medical schools and medical training. Something like 6,000,000 
children in England and Wales are controlled in large measure 
as to health, therefore, by this one Ministry. The National Health 
Commissioners, by means of four separate Commissions, admini- 
ster the State scheme of sickness benefit and medical attendance 
for employed manual workers and those whose incomes are below 
a certain unit. It 1s concerned, therefore, with about fourteen and 
a half millions of insured peisons in the United Kingdom The 
Ministry of Pensions provides medical treatment for discharged 
and disabled sailors and soldiers, who are rapidly incieasing ın 
number. Finally, the Local Government Board deals with the 
health of the whole population by means of 1,800 local authorities, 
all of which have ın some degree public health functions. It 1s con- 
cerned with sanitation, fever hospitals, tubeiculosis and veneteal 
diseases, with housing, food, and the poor law, with infant 
welfare, and many cognate questions. Each of these central health 
departments has its medical officer, and, ın addition to the depart- 
ments already mentioned, the Army and Navy and the Air Board 
have their own medical staff, although ın connection with the 
A Board the appointments have not yet been made 

Nothing could be more wasteful and inefficient than the present 
method of splitting up the work of public health among all these 
different central authorities. The main cause of the complexity 
and confusion in each public health administration ıs the over- 
lapping and duplication which have arisen owing to the historical 
origin of these several departments and the rapid growth of State 
medicine. An anomalous constitution has grown by accretion. 
The medical chiefs in connection with each of these great public 
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authorities are only too glad to consult one another, and, with very 
few exceptions, in their own individual capacity they do try to co- 
ordinate their various functions, but they cannot achieve 1mpos- 
sibilities There is no definite plan or scheme whereby concerted 
action can be taken Everywhere there 1s divided authority and 
overlapping function. Public opinion must be brought to bear 
upon this question. It is only through Parlament that we can 
find a solution of the problem, and Parliament, ın dealing with it, 
must disregard vested interests, rectify the mistakes and the 1gnor- 
ance of legislators and administrators ın the past, and supply a 
machinery of administration which ıs less complex and more likely 
to lead to an effective national service Nearly all the anomalies 
in our public health system are due to historical o11gin and want 
of co-ordination; and since each department has been concerned 
with its own efficiency and its own success, and has regard solely 
to the maintenance of the health of those with whom its immediate 
“duty 1s to deal, the time has come for creating some central 
public health authority to conside: the problem as a whole, 
and link up the various sections of health admiunistra- 
tion, developing, wheie necessary, new and improved methods. 
Some departments have a very bioad health interest, and are 
capable of taking a comprehensive view of the health of the State 
as a whole. The Board of Education, for example, has won 
universal praise for its work in connection with the medical 
inspection and treatment of school children. We can trace much 
of the decrease ın sickness and disease to the improvements that 
have been effected by the Local Government Board in what we 
may call the machinery of prevention. Neither of these two 
Departments 1s likely to 1mpinge upon the other, with, perhaps, 
the sole exception of the treatment of infant welfare In the same 
way the Home Office exercises entirely independent powers with 
regard to industrial diseases so far as the factory and the work- 
shop are concerned, the Insurance Commission is responsible 
for the treatment of sickness of 14,000,000 insured persons, and, 
finally, when we pass fiom ihe Government Departments to the 
local authorities and examine the steps that are taken by the great 
industrial centres to safeguard their health interests, we find them 
working not only in connection with various departments, but 
also that they have their special Acts of Parliament which, in 
many cases, apply solely to their own localities Not infrequently 
these Acts are found to be of such value that they are extended by 
the Local Government Board to the whole country. We must 
remember, however, when we are asking ourselves what central 
department should be responsible for the Ministry of Health, that 
the Local Government Board at all events 1s in close touch with 
local health authorities all over the country, that it 1s impossible 
to separate off the ordinary work of local government from the sanı- 
tary and public health side. An attempt, therefore, must be made 
to understand the relationship of these bodies to a Public Health 
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Ministry. There 1s a good deal of overlapping even in a big 
municipality Birmingham, for example, or Manchester, would 
have its sanitary committee, its local education committee dealing 
with the health of school children, its pensions committee dealing 
with the discharged soldiers and sailors, its insurance committee 
concerned with the sichness ot the worker, its guaidians who are 
specially interested in the health of the pauper, and the tocal food 
committee, Whose function it 15, during the war, to see that the 
population gets the ncessary food, and that the inhabitants are not 
insufficiently nourished. It 15 not necessary to describe in full 
the work of a local public health committee with its authority 
based on the Pubhe Health and Notification Acts. Ft 1s to the 
local authority that much of the value of these Acts 15 due. The 
local authority 1s also responsible, under the Jocal Government 
Board, for the whole quesuon o! housing and town planning, and 
since the housing problem 1s at the root of 1 very large proportion 
of prevcnuble disease, 1.15 clear that hato er department controls 
the local authority must be the authouty for public health 
generally. Jt 1s true that the various functions of municipalities 
are sectional, but they do, nevertheless, embiace the whole popula- 
tion, and are more or less in touch with one another. Government 
Departments, on the other hand, deal with special health interests, 
and the result 15 that on the one hand you get overlapping, 
while whole branches of a subject may be insufficiently covered 

What, then, are the alternatnes to the existing and somewhat 
chaouc condition of the central departments with 1egard to health ? 
How shall we avoid the complexity and dislocation which are the 
main features of the present system” There are several methods 
which might be employed, or which have been suggested. 

(1) \ totally new department of health might be created, a 
method which 1s advocated by many who, perhaps, have not 
studied carefully the difficulties of creating such a new department. 

(2) All health functions might be handed over to the Local 
Government Board, and concentrated in that department. 

(3) A1 functions might be handed over to the Insurance 
Commission 

(4) Some method might be found by which the more important 
health functions might be concentrated ın one department, leaving 
to other departments their health work of a specific character, 
such, for example, as industiial welfare under the Home Office. 

The first of these coùrses— ız., the creation of a new Depart- 
ment of Health, irrespective of all existing bodies—is extremely 
atiractive on the surface; but the difficulties are so great that no 
Minister would be found willing at this juncture to cope with the 
problem. It would involve a great deal of dislocation without 
corresponding advantages, since you do not solve the problem of 
lack of co-ordination by simply putting the Department of Public 
Health under one roof, and putting a Minister of Health in 
charge. Ideally, ıt is a solution of the problem, practically, for 
the time being, at all events, it 1s no solution. Let us take the 
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second alternative—viz., that of concentrating ın the Local 
Government Board all the existing functions conceined with the 
health of the State. To entrust the Local Government Board 
with the entire control of ou: national health would mean, ın effect, 
to add to its work an entirely new department, and it is very 
doubtful whether the President of the Local Government Board 
could become responsible for a unified health administration 1n 
addition to the work of local government, since his duties would 
then include public health, poor law, unemployment, old age, 
land and housing, traffic and roads, the whole control of local 
authorities, private Bull legislation, and a vast number of other 
important matters beaiing no relation to health questions. The 
pressure on such a department would be so great that this cannot 
be regarded as anything but an unworkable proposition In effect 
you would have to have a Minister of Health working under the 
Local Government Board, and trying to evolve cosmos out of a 
very chaotic state of affairs. The question of the intimate relation 
of the Poor Law to the Local Government Board we may put 
aside for the moment, since there 1s little doubt that the recom- 
mendations of the Government Committee which has just reported 
unanimously ın favour of merging the existing Poor Law func- 
tions in those of the county, borough, and, in some cases, district 
councils will be carried into effect In fact the Government has 
already committed itself to such a policy. 

With regard to the constitution of the Insurance Commission 
as a Ministry of Health, a special Memorandum fo:mulating the 
stheme presented by the National Insurance organisations of the 
countiy has recently been published, together with the text of a 
Bull based upon the supposition that the Insurance Commission 19 
the best authority to deal with the health question. The weakness 
of the National ITealth Insurance Department 1s, however, very 
obvious—it ıs not a representative body. It 1epresents, as has 
been well said, ‘‘ a balance of powe: among discordant interests,” 
such as the medical profession and the friendly societies. It 1s 
not strictly preventive in character, but rather deals with the treat- 
ment of disease, and, on whatever lines ıt were reconstructed, it 
could hardly be made the basis ot a Ministry of Health, which 
must include the work that 1s at present carried out by the Local 
Government Board in regard to environment, housing, and sanı- 
tation We come, then, to the final alternative, and that ıs some 
sort of a compromise, which would place the main responsibility 
on one department, but which would not, for the present, at all 
events, attempt to amalgamate the public health functions of every 
central department. Let us endeavour to make clear what would 
be a possible re-airangement of Government Departments on such 
lines as to constitute a Ministry of Health without actually 
handing over the whole of the work to one authority. We have 
already indicated ın general terms what are the present duties of 
the valious departments which are concerned with Public Health. 
A comprehensive health policy might be obtained by a regrouping 
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of the more impoitant health functions under a new Ministry 
to be called the Ministry of Health, ın some such way as follows . 


I MINISTRY or HEALTH 
(a) Sanitation and the public health work of the Local Government Board, 
venereal diseases, tuberculosis, the problem of the purity of food 
(b) The Housing problem 
(c) Maternity, ınfant welfare, and midwifery 
(d) Work of the National Insurance Commission 
(e) The functions discharged by the Poor Law Guardians in regard to 
sickness and infirmity and destitution working through some 4,862 Poor 
Law Medical Officers 
II BOARD oF EDUCATION 
(a) Medical Inspection and Treatment of school children (Under Mr 
Fisher’s new Bull this might be carried up to the age of 18 ) 
(b) Physical training of children 
(c) Special schools for defectives, &c 
(d) Medical schools, the teaching of hygiene and training of nurses 


III Home OFFICE 
The whole of industrial health and industrial welfare in connection 


with workshops and factories 
Such a division of health work would not, of course, be a perma- 
nent arrangement, and there ıs little doubt that before long tt 
would be necessary to include under the scope of the Ministry ot 
Health other forms of health work now scattered under various 
departments There ought to be no great difficulty in suggesting 
administrative reforms which would enable the representatives 
of the Ministry, the Home Office, and the Board of Education to 
work successfully together, and, in any case, the present 
machinery ıs inadequate and indefensible The health of the 
child, for instance, should not be, as it 1s at present, contiolled by 
the Local Government Boaid, by the Board of Education, by the 
Home Office when employed ın industry, by the Board of Agrı- 
culture when the question of food 1s considered, and by the Insur- 
ance Commissioners as the dependent of an insured person or 
the beneficiary from maternity benefit Again, in each district 
there should be one Medica! Officer who 1s responsible for the whole 
machinery of health, although there 1s no reason why subordinate 
medical officers should not be appointed, as at the present 
tıme, who would work under the supervision of the Medical Officer 
of Health. As to the health functions exercised by the Home 
Office, tn all probability, as a result of the war and the far- 
reaching work which ts being carried out in connection with the 
Ministry of Munitions, the physical inspection of workers of all 
ages will become a recognised duty of some authority. When 
these changes take place, ıt might be well that on the health side 
the Home Office should hand over its powers to the Ministry of 
Health. It would be of value, first, in preventing overlapping 
and in rendering more systematic health contiol at all stages of 
life, and secondly, ıt would enable a co-ordination of statistics to 
take place, a very weak spot in our medical work up to the present. 
There ought to be no difficulty in transferring to the National 
Health Department the work that 1s done by the Board of Agri- 
culture in connection with the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts of 
1875 and 1889, and the Local Government Boaid Acts that protect 
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the interests of the consumei. Further, the Board of Trade which 
has powers over the local supply of water in certain areas where 
the local authority 1s not concerned should hand over those powers 
to the new department, since the local sanitary authority 1s already 
concerned with questions of water supply, of drainage, and other 
matters. There are other points in connection with the health of 
sailors and the sanitation of ships that at present belong to the 
Board of Trade and would be better if controlled by a Central 
Heaith Authority. 

But whatever rearrangements we may make in the central 
departments, and however we may constiuct our Ministry of 
Health, we shall not succeed in any large measuie unless we 
institute at the same time a policy of ample grants-in-aid to the 
local authorities in order to stimulate them ın the widely-extended 
medical service entrusted to their care If a central department 
can withhold a grant-in-aid to a local authority which has failed 
in its duty, 1t brings a pressure to bear which expeience has 
demonstiated 1s ın nearly every case successful. Without such 
grants-in-aid and without the encouragement which liberal sub- 
sidies can give to the sorely-tried local authorities, we must not 
expect any very rapid improvement. Let us establish, then, our 
Ministry of Health, appointing a man of wide experience, with 
knowledge, not only of health matters, but also of local govern- 
ment, and while we are waiting for a full and complete co-ordina- 
tion of all the health work of the State, ıt would be as well to set 
up an Advisory Committee, composed, in the first instance, of 
the Chief Medical Officers of all the departments who should make 
constant representations as to the changes that are required, and 
the legislation that ıs necessary in order to give effect to the more 
scientific views of public health which the stress of this war has 
brought into prominence. The great thing ıs that in setting up 
a new Ministry we lay the foundation on sound lines It 1s not 
necessary that this new department should be complete in every 
detail, but ıt ıs necessary that ıt should allow of gradual develop- 
ment, and lead in the end to unity of system and control. The 
ideal solution cannot, in the nature of things be evolved in a 
moment, but the immediate measure of practical reform must 
not delay or hinder that solution. There has already been far 
too much delay in proceeding with this matter. It should be got 
into working order before demobilisation begins, and it 1s to be 
-hoped that Dr. Addison, the Minister of Reconstruction, who has 
the matter in hand, will urge upon the Goveinment the advis- 
ability of immediate action We are not of those who anticipate 
that the establishment of a Ministry of Health will immediately 
save the lives of 1,000 infants a week—this seems to us a wild and 
impossible proposition. But we are satisfied that until we get a 
Ministry of Health confusion and waste and a large measure of 
avordable loss of life will continue and increase. 


PERCY ALDEN. 


A POLICY FOR TURKEY, 


HE two sketches which President Wilson and Mi. Lloyd 
T George have put foiward for a world settlement show in one 
article a notable divergence. The Ameiican proposal ıs that 
Turkish problems should be solved by an ‘ autonomous develop 
ment.” The British proposal suggests no interference whatever 
in the aftans of Noithern and Westein Turkey, but ıt insists that 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, .\rabia, and Palestine must on no account 
be restored to the sovereignty of the Turks The difference here 
is not precisely one of gieater or less moderation Mr Wilson 
suggests the moie comprehensive ieconstruciion, Mr. Lloyd 
George the mote serious tertitoial change The real difference 
lies in the inspiration ot the two schemes The Western Allies 
worked out then plan for Turkey under the influence of strategical 
considerations They aimed at combating the military danger 
latent in the Berlin-Bagdad 1ailway, and in order to secure the 
road to India, and to isolate Egypt and Persia from Turco-German 
contact, they proposed to detach the whole Arabic-speaking area, 
with Amenia, from the Ottoman Empire. Mr. Wilson, as his 
addiess to American Labour shows, 1s not blind to this danger; 
but he seeks to combat ıt, not by local te1ritorial rearrangements, 
but by the creation of a League of Nations, with disarmament and 
economic peace as its foundations. The two methods of attaining 
security proceed from contiary principles If one relies on the 
mutual and co-operative defence of a society of nations, one does 
not resort at the same time to the old-world expedient of building 
bulwarks and buffers against military expansion Theie ıs no 
finality in strategical solutions Yesterday the submatine upset 
all oui calculations, to-morrow aircraft may have made our latest 
dispositions obsolete. We thought, until the collapse of Russian 
power, that our Eastern strategical problem was to guaid the road 
through Bagdad. We have now to iealise that the entry ot the 
Ukraine and Roumania into the Central Furopean system has 
opened alternative routes to German expansion in the East. 
While we toy with these expedients there 15 a danget that they 
may distort our thinking about the human pioblem of Turkey 
It is worth while to inquire how tar the welfare of all the peoples 
of Turkey can be secured within Mr Wilson’s formula of “‘ auto- 
nomous development ’’ The giavest demerit of a solution which 
merely detaches the Arab lands 1s that ıt brings relief where tt was 
nevei urgently demanded, and denies ıt to races which are in fai 
graver need The Atabs of Mesopotamia may have been bad 
subjects to the Turks, in the sense that they disliked taxation, 
conscription, and any rule whatever other than that of their tribal 
chiefs, but they 1esisted our occupation and have no aspirations 
foi a mote elaborate civilisation The Arabs of the Hedjaz and 
the Yemen undoubtedly wish to be left alone, as nomads always 
do It would be a grave mistake, howeve1, to suppose that these 
primitive Arabs are nationalists as Greeks and Armenians ate. 
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The chief objection of the King of Mecca to the Young Turks 
appears, from his proclamation, to be that these impious persons: 
have allowed Moslem women to go unveiled. The more educated 
Syrian Arab comes nearer to our Western notions of nationality, 
but ıt 1s hard to say how widely the Syrian Home Rule movement 
1s diffused, and its genuineness has always been, to my mind, 
somewhat suspect, since I discovered from the chance indiscretion 
of a sympathiser that it was patronised by Abdul Hamid’s sec. >- 
tary, Izzet Pasha, and by the ex-Khedive. In any event, ın so fai 
as the Arabic-speaking peoples may have a glimmering of 
nationalism, ıt seems to follow that they cannot desire partition 
on the lines of the Secret Treaty and the establishment of French 
and British rule. On the other hand, this solution leaves the 
problems of Northern and Western Turkey untouched. Mr. 
Lloyd George has called it the ‘‘ homeland ” of the Turks. While 
it 1s true that few Turks are to be found outside it, there 1s within 
it a large non-Turkish and non-Mushm minority. The Greeks 
are diffused all along the coasts, and ın some towns and districts 
form a majority. The Armenians, though nowhere in Turkey, 
not even in ‘‘ Armenia ” before the massacres, were® they a 
majority, are numerous and widely scattered. The reason 
for the diffuston of Greeks, Armenians, and Jews 1s, of course, 
that they are the traders and often the craftsmen among the agrı- 
cultural Turks. It 1s a grave mistake to assume that the problem 
of Turkey is racial, or in any way comparable to that of Austria 
and Russia. The line of division in Turkey ıs not race, but reli- 
gion Islam sweeps away all divisions based on race, language, 
or colour, and the good old-world Muslim 1s unspeakably shocked 
by the suggestion that Turks and Arabs are distinct national 
groups. One may sometimes see a negio officer commanding 
white Turkish troops, and everyone knows how completely the 
converted Bulgarian, Serbian, and Greek Muslims lost their 
nationality, while preseiving their home language. The Ottoman 
Empire rests on a system of ascendancy, but it 1s not that of Turks 
over non-Turks; it is that of Muslim over Christian. The office 
of Grand Vizier has been held lately by an Albanian, an Arab, 
an Egyptian, and a Gypsy. The Syman Arabs were in high 
favour under Abdul Hamid, and were the real power behind the 
throne, for they held all the intimate secretarial posts at Yıldız. 
As for the Young “ Turks,” a common criticism of them has been 
that many of their leaders are of Jewish race. The talk of a Pan- 
Turanian, or, in the racial sense, Pan-Turkish, movement must 
seem to anyone who knows the Turks a sheer extiavagance. The 
charge against the Ottoman Empire that it rested on a Muslim 
ascendancy was and 1s the true one, though 1t may seem tedious 
and old-fashioned to say so. The reason for the Aimeman mas- 
sacres was not any ‘‘ Turanian ” racial fanaticism, but the brutal- 
ising fear that the Armenians would serve as the vanguard of a 
Russian invasion. These considerations are vital, if we would 
_ State our problem clearly We shall go astray if we talk of liberat- 
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ing non-Turkish Moslems from Turkish rule. The people who 
most need protection are the Christians. Apart from protection, 
the whole population, Muslim as well as Christian, 1s in need of 
help if it ıs ever to reach a higher level of education, prosperity, 
and order. Deep as 1s the anger we justly feel against the celd 
blooded brutes ın Constantinople who organised the Armenian 
massacres, we shall do little good in Turkey ıf we take anger as 
our counsellor, or forget our duty to-the Mushm population. 

The reason for the comparative failure of earlier efforts at 
reform 1s that they were either exotic ın their inspiration or local 
in their range. Turkish reformers slavishly copied the West, and 
created, first, a centralised bureaucracy, and then a Parliament on 
French models. ‘The European Concert, on the other hand, 
fastened 1ts attention on the local problems of the Lebanon, Crete, 
Macedonia, and Armenia, which it tried to solve by some special 
autonomous regulation. The defect of this method was that the 
Concert never seemed to be interfering for the good of the Turks 
as a whole; it concerned itself only with the Christians, and ıt 
invariably led the Turks to think that an Imperialistic motive lay 
behind its*intervention, and that autonomy was merely a transition 
stage intended to prepare the separation of the area concerned. 
The method of special local solutions cannot be carried very much 
further, since it 1s inapplicable to mixed districts which have no 
one preponderant element. 

There has grown in my mind, in watching the disappointing 
course of these reforms, the conviction that all of them have fallen 
short of success because they failed to take account of the tiad_- 
tional structure of society in the East. The living thing, which 
has existed from immemorial times, and survives ın spite of the 
neglect of modern reformers, 1s the voluntary community, united 
by religion around a church or a mosque. The natural social unit 
in Turkey 1s not the province, the city, o1 even in every case the 
village. It ıs the group of families which worship together The 
1eligious sentiment gathers to itself the instincts which we ın the 
West distinguish as national, racial, or local patriotism. In all 
old-world Eastern societies the worst despotism left to these reli- 
gious communities a large field of self-government. They con- 
trolled no territory, but they did command a big autonomous area 
in every man’s life Before the period of French imitation set in, 
about the middle of last century, the Christian Bishop was still the 
judge over his flock, even in civil affairs, and each community 
followed its own sacred code. The system was half tolerance and 
half contempt; and its relics, much as they stand in need of 
restoration and development, are still the most living institutions 
in Turkey. It is for the religious community to which they 
belong that public-spirited men will work, and generous men pour 
out their wealth. The ‘‘ Autonomous Development ” which Mr. 
Wilson suggests may mean Home Rule in the few areas where 
circumstances are favourable, but everywhere it ought to mean the 
rescue from neglect and the modernisation of this precious system 
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of ‘cultural’? autonomy which the East evolved for itself, and 
all Orientals instinctively understand and prize. It 1s in vain that 
we seek to impose upon the Turks Western forms of goveinment, 
and, when they fail, reinforce them by European control. Western 
forms do not work, because they presuppose a single homogeneous 
society living by free criticism and debate In Turkey this free 
life exists, but only within the closed areas of each ieligious com- 
munity. The best guarantee for any reform 1s that ıt 1s adapted 
to a people’s habits of thought. No external constraint can be a 
substitute for that condition 

If this argument 19 sound, the key to all constructive reform ın 
Tukey must be the devolution to each religious community, 
whether Chistian, Muslim, or Jewish, of the largest measure of 
self-government and the widest sphere of action, With what 
range of functions may these communities be entrusted? These 
comes, first of all, the management of all purely ecclesiastical 
affairs, which they have already Secondly, there 1s education, 
which they still manage without much interference, though the 
Young Turks have begun to infiinge on this privilege Thirdly, 
there are grouped around every well-organised 1eligious commu- 
nity such forms of social assistance as exist in Turkey, and 1t ts 
the natuial nucleus for further developments A wealthy Greek 
community usually maintains tts own hospital. The monasteries 
treat the insane—by methods of barbarism, one must add, which 
the West discarded long ago Chaity to the widow, the orphan, 
and the infirm, in so far as it ıs organised at all, depends 
on religion Expeience as a relief agent in Turkish days 
in Macedonia left with me the conviction that among neces- 
saty reforms in Turkey the creation of an adequate medical 
service, especially in rural districts, 1s one of the most 
urgent That cannot be done on bureaucratic lines, and I 
believe that each community must do ıt for ttself 

The next function which might be devolved on the autonomous 
community 1s the assessment, and even the collection, of direct 
taxes. À vestige of that system existed in pie-revolutionary days. 
The headman and eldeis of a village would undeitake collectively 
the payment of certain taxes The Turkish official wrote down 
that village for a certain sum, and the headman apportioned the 
liability among the various families. There were abuses, but on 
the whole the system worked fauly Taxation in Turkey under 
the old régime was not excessive on papei, but the assessment was. 
arbitrary and coriupt, and the collection haphazard and brutal 
Without going into the question how far the system of tithes, 
cattle taxes, fiuit-tree taxes, and craft taxes stands in need of 
ieform, I would propose that all duect taxes, so fai as the ind!- 
vidual 1s concerned, should be assessed and collected by the 
religious community. The State, of course, must check and 
inspect the process, but 1f a fixed percentage of all direct taxes 1s 
assigned to the community itself, ıt ıs not likely to be remiss in 
levying its dues. The next sphete in which the community may 
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play a part is in the appointment and payment of watchmen 
(bekeht) 1s the villages. In a spasmodic way that system exists, 
or existed. The Greeks used to maintain a sort of armed militia 
(armaioles) before the independence of the kingdom. In Mace- 
donia, villages hired a watchman, usually an Albanian Moslem, 
who often became a petty tyiant. The Zionist colonies in Pales- 
tine are, or were, allowed to appoint their own armed rural guards, 
who watch the crops, fend off brigands, and generally act as a 
village police. The watchmen obviously must belong to the com- 
munity itself, must carry arms, and ought, ideally, to go through 
a short period of instruction in then duties as an auxilary 
gendarme force. Finally, to all the services, e.g , the gendar- 
merie, which obviously belong to the State, and not to the com- 
munity, the community might nominate candidates, so that a fair 
balance should be kept among the various creeds. To sum up, 
the community should manage the church, the school, the collec- 
tion of direct taxes, the police of the rural areas, and all foims of 
social and medical assistance. Everywhere it would stand as an 
intermediary between the individual and the State, and the simple 
villager would rarely have to deal personally with authority in 
any othe: guise. Thus, without any carving of territories, one 
may hope to realise for the adherents of each religion an effective 
form of autonomy. 

It follows that if the religious community 1s to take over these 
secular functions, its primitive forms of self-government must be 
regularised and put on a statutory basis. The villages do elect 
their headmen, but it is only by acclamation at a mass meeting. 
My proposal ıs that for all purposes of election, whether within the 
religious community, or for provincial or national assemblies, each 
creed should vote separately. That would not seem, in Turkey, an 
unnatural proposal. Each Christian sect and the Jewish com- 
munity has always been recognised as a distinct ‘‘ Millet’? o1 
nationality, which confers a ceitain legal status on its members, 
and is noted on every passport (teskeré) and legal document. Let 
each nationality form a distinct electoral register—a plan adopted 
recently in some parts of Austria, and in mixed Muslim-Hindoo 
districts in India. The unit in this register would be the commu- 
nity grouped round a church, mosque, or synagogue. Sometimes 
it would be an entire village, sometimes part of a big village, or 
a group of villages, sometimes a part of the populat.on of a town. 
In every case the ‘‘ community ” means, not the whole population 
of a given area, but the Muslim, Greek, Syrian Christian, Jewish, 
or Armenian population of that area. Most towns would include 
three, four, or five communities. The community elects its head- 
man and a small council of elders, who manage its affairs with 
the aid of the priest, the teacher, and possibly a clerk. Next there 
comes the largei provincial organisation, which ıs at present for 
Christians the bishopric This would be either the Department 
(casa), or the Province (vilayet), or both. If the commune 
manages the village school, the Department manages the 
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secondary school. lf the communc ietains a percentage of ali the 
direct taxes, another fiaction goes to the provincial council of the 
community, which ought to equalise the resources of the com- 
munes within its ateas. Finally, at Constanunople each natton- 
ality would have its own supreme national council, which might 
maintain a univeisity, a normal college for teachers, a seminary 
for priests, and would speak to the Ottoman Government for tts 
own people. The provincial and national councils might be 
elected either directly or, better, indirectly by the communes, 
which are the social unit and the basis of the whole stiucture. 
There remain many common affaus which cannot be handled 
by the varous ieligious communities separately. Here, I think, 
the key to reform 1s decentralisation. As much as possible must 
be devolved from the congested and over-centialised national 
administration to the Cazas (depaitments) and Vilayets (pro- 
vinces), which in then turn stand in need of a geographical 
rearrangement. Some plan of the kind has been adopted during 
the war, but I cannot find any detailed account of ıt. Heire again 
I would propose to build upon the organised religious commun- 
ties. An election on a tertitorial basis in Turkey 1s nevei likely 
to be honest, and even now, when there ts good-will, Gieeks, 
Turks, and the rest arrange beforehand how many membets each 
shall retuin for the Ottoman Parliament. The better plan would 
be simply to bring together a proportionate delegation fiom the 
council of each religious community, to form the municipal o1 
provincial council. Even the Ottoman Parliament might be com- 
posed from delegations of the national councils in the same way 
Thus, ın a provincial capital, say Adrianople, the Turkısh, Greek, 
Armenian, Jewish, and Bulgarian councils meet, say, on Monday 
to consider schools, hospitals, direct taxes, and charities. On 
Tuesday a delegation from each of these, representing ın rough 
pioportion the numbers of each community, would come together 
to form the common council of the vilayet. The common affairs 
are obviously chiefly those material conceins which arouse little o1 
no racial or religious frictton—roads, irrigation, agricultural 
schools, sanitation, and perhaps the gendarmerie. I would make 
the bold proposal that the Governor (val) and Prefect (karmakam) 
of the Province (vilayet) and the Department (casa) should be 
responsible to the council, and should be liable to dismissal by a 
bare majority or a two-thirds majority of its members. Such 
councils, of course, exist already, but they have always been 
powerless and shadowy bodies. There lies more hope, however, 
from them than fiom the Ottoman Parliament as ıt exists at pre- 
sent. I would propose that direct taxes be wholly assigned to the 
service of the local admunistration—a fraction to the com- 
munal council of each nationality (religion), a fraction to 
its provincial and departmental councils, and other fixed 
fractions to the councils of the department and province foi 
common affairs. Hitherto Constantinople has eaten up such part 
of the resources of the country as were left intact after meeting 
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the debt and the railway kilometric guarantees. The national 
exchequer must rely on the customs and other indirect 1evenues 
and monopolies. The provincial common councils have as then 
sphere administration. The legislative body remains the Oito- 
man Parliament, elected indirectly and separately by the nation- 
alities ın proportion to population, with the duty chiefly of 
co-ordinating the provincial administrations and of managing 
defence, communications, posts, indirect taxation, and external 
affairs. The Ministry 1s already nominally responsible to ıt. The 
scheme may be summed up in two phrases: cultural autonomy, 
with administrative decentralisation. 

This sketch must be brief, and space fails to consider how 
far certain districts might stand outside this scheme for special 
treatment. This merit may be claimed for the scheme, that ıt 
would adapt itself automatically to varying circumstances. 
Where one nationality predominates (as in Syria) the Common 
Council of the Province would be inevitably a national assembly. 
The Non-Turkish Muslims (especially the Syrians) may give to 
their cultural institutions as definitely national a character as they 
may desire. Finally, since minorities will everywhere lead their 
own cultural life in secure isolation, they would need no excep- 
tional protection, 1f one area or another were separated as a Home 
Rule region. The Lebanon must certainly have its peculiar 
institutions restored. Arabia must be virtually independent, sub- 
ject only to Tuikish suzerainty. Palestine must be recognised 
as the ‘‘ National Home ” of the Jews, which means ın the tianst- 
tion period, at least, that an International Commission, represent- 
ing the League of Nations, which ought to be composed of Jews, 
should watch over the formation and growth of its colonies 
Of Armenia I hesitate to speak. The happy solution of autonomy 
within a Russian Federal Republic seems to have become m- 
possible. Before the last massacres the Armenians were bately 
a third of its population. What fraction are they now? Senti- 
ment would lead one to demand for them not merely autonomy, 
but independence. But can one make a State without inhabitants ? 
Another type of solution may be necessary for this problem—that 
all Armenians in Turkey should be registered as the protégés of 
the United States, and placed under the care of its consuls. It 1s 
useless to devise schemes for depopulated ‘‘ Armenia ” which 
leave the surviving Armenians scattered over the Empire. 

It remains to speak of the rôle of the League of Nations in this 
scheme of reconstruction. The old concert failed partly from the 
poveity of its ideas, but chiefly because seveial of its members 
pursued all the while egoistic and Imperialist aims. If the League 
incarnates the old spirit under a new name, it will do no better. 
I should propose that the scheme of reconstruction be entrusted 
for a term of years, not to the Ambassadors, wha inevitably think 
in terms of national interest, but to a special Commission of Assist- 
ance, which would aim, not at dictation, but at friendly aid. Its 
President should be an American. The Young Turks have more 
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than once begged for foreign, and especially British, aid, asking 
even at one moment for the nomination of a sort of Buitish dictator, 
to bring order into their affaus. I do not think they would resist 
a proposal to nominate European experts to_re-organise their 
finances, their Civil Service, their Courts of Justice, and their 
gendarmene. Their attitude to 1eforms of general utility must 
not be judged by their resistance to local schemes, which look to 
them like partition. The Ottoman Bank might take ove: all 
the accounting of the Empire, as it did in ‘‘ reformed ” Mace- 
donia, and European offices must re-organise the gendarmerie- 
By far the more difficult question 1s that of the standing of foreign 
capital ın the Empire, and the apportionment among 11Vval national 
groups of capitalists of the concessions for railways, harbours, 
mines, otl-wells, and srigation schemes. That ıs, with strategy, 
the crux of the Imperialist rrvalry over Turkey. To carve Turkey 
up into economic spheres of influence ıs ın the long run to pai- 
tition it. The League of Nations will fail unless it solves this 
problem, here and in China, on lines that assuage these rivalries 
without dissecting the victim of this exploitation. There are two 
possible methods of solution. One is to scatter the concessions, 
so that 1f in one province a French company works the railway, a 
British company will construct the poit, and a German company 
work the mines. A better plan would be to make all these com- 
panies international, and impose the obligation that the shares 
shall be held in fixed or varying propoitions by several national 
groups. I will add the unpopular opinion that German enterprise 
cannot be deprived of a considerable share. Finally, the genera! 
measure of disarmament under the League of Nations must be 
applied rigorously to Turkey, which must cease to be, before alt 
else, a military State. This ts the external framework of 1eform. 
I will add the confession that the whole structure will miss full 
success unless the Turks emancipate their women (a thing they 
are beginning to do, especially since the war, with rapid strides} 
`~ and bring education within reach of their peasants by simplifying 
their artificial literary language and then deplorably unsuitable 
Arabic script. f 

If I am asked, ın conclusion, how I propose to apply or impose 
such a scheme as this, I would answer first by its intrinsic recom- 
mendations, and then by the adroit use of three inducements. The 
League will have a bankrupt State to deal with, and may promote 
or withhold loans. It may consent or refuse to modify the Capitu- 
lations, which constitute a charter of privileges for foreigners im 
Turkey. Finally, ıt may restore Mesopotamia. It should do all! 
these things if Turkey will accept reform, and none of these things 
if Turkey ietains the present governing clique with its peculiar 
methods of misrule. Which 1s the highe: ambition—to add 
Mesopotamia to the British Empire, or to win the gratitude and 
assure the safety and the progress of ali the dwellers in Turkey ? 


H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND THE 
REVOLUTION, 


HE abdication of Nicholas II. took place at Pskov on March 
15th, 1917, and the Orthodox Church of Russia thereby lost 
the protection of a monarch who was, in the language of the 

Fundamental Laws of the Empire, the guardian of her dogmas.” 
Two days later a representative of the new régime, Vladimir 
Nikolasevitch Lvov, who had been appointed Procurator of the 
Most Holy Governing Synod, appeared before the ecclesiastics who 
form that body, the Imperial throne was ceremonially taken fiom 
the hall in which they were assembled, and the Metropolitan 
Viadimir welcomed the new Piocurator in a speech expressing the 
Synod’s acquiescence in the new order in Church and State. 
Directions were given that the Emperor’s act of abdication should 
be read in all parish churches, and the Holy Synod ordered that 
the customary prayers for the Sovereign and the Imperial House 
should be suppressed and a petition for the Orthodox Provisional 
Government recited during divine service. The week of Lent, 
known ip Russia as the week of the Veneration of the Cross, began 
on March igth, and a troparion sung during the liturgy of that 
season contained the words, ‘‘ Give victory to our faithful Emperor 
over his enemies ” ; but so thorough was the Holy Synod’s accept- 
ance of the new régime that an order was issued to substitute for 
this petition the words, “ Give victory to our Christ-loving armies 
over their enemies. ”’} 

At first sight the complaisant attitude of the Synod to the new 
rulers of Russia appears surprising, for under the old régrme the 
Orthodox Church had always been assured the favour of the 
Sovereign and the powerful support of his Government. That the 
prelates of the Synod acted through fear, or were inspued by that 
Servility to those in power which Moscow inherited from Constan- 
tinople, 1s an explanation of their conduct that suggests itself, but 
it is hardly tenable in view of the fact that later ın the year an 
Orthodox Congress, which met at Moscow under conditions of the 
utmost freedom, endorsed their opinion. To understand the 1easons 
that governed their behaviour 1t 1s necessary to explain the relations 
that existed between the Autocrat and the bureaucracy, on the one 
hand, and the bishops and inferior clergy on the other, and to 
indicate the forces that had sapped the confidence of the Church in 
the State. 

On the eve of the Revolution the Orthodox Church occupied a 
situation of great magnificence. She was, according to the Funda- 
mental Laws, the supreme and dominant Church, and those same 
laws, which no man might change, prohibited the Sovereign from 
professing any but the Oithodox faith. Her sacred symbols embel- 
lished the palaces of the Neva and the Moskva as, a thousand years 
before, they had hallowed those of the Bosphorus, and icons, 
fashioned ın the manner that obtained when Irene rose up against, 

1 Svod Osnounykh Gosudarstvennykn Zakonov chap VII, par 64 
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the iconoclasts and the fathers of Niczea enjoined the faithful to 
pay due reverence to the images of Chust and the samts, were 
displayed in every apartment of the buildings devoted to the 
machinery of government. While the Sovereign afforded an 
example of piety to his subjects, the instiuments of his autocratic 
power used the means at their disposal to secure the obedience of 
the faithful to the commands of the Church. à 

Tt was the invariable practice of the Empeior to attend divine 
service in the principal church of any city that he might visit, 
and he was careful to observe the ancient custom of praying in the 
shrine of the Ibe11an Mothe: of God, the palladium of Moscow, 
before entering the Kremlin. The chief ceremonies of the Court 
were of an ecclesiastical natuie, and the great personages of the 
realm attended the Imperial Family to the celebration of the 
liturgy, while humbler persons were privileged to watch their 
splendid progress through the palace from the “inner apartments ” 
to the chapel. At the end of the first week of Lent a public notice 
informed the nation that the Emperor and Empress and their august 
children had 1ecerved the Holy Mysteries after prayer, fasting, and 
confession of their sins, an example that was followed by the 
majority of their subjects. . 

The Government did not show less zeal than the Sovereign in 
advancing the interests of the Church. The ministries possessed 
their domestic churches, and the present writer has seen a group 
of singing-boys standing in a gloomy corridor of the Foreign 
Office before going to the chapel for evening service. It was usual 
to require persons employed ın the ministries and other departments 
of the administration to present to their superiors certificates from 
the clergy of the performance of the paschal obligation. Assuming 
that no man was so impious as to be without religious belief, the 
State made the clergy the registrars of births and deaths, and left 
the celebration of marriages, the consideration of impediments to 
matrimony due to consanguinity or spiritual relationship, together 
with questions touching the dissolution of marnage, entirely in 
the hands of the clergy of the Christian and non-Christian confes- 
sions of the Empire. The application of this principle was, 
however, in favour of the Orthodox Church; thus the State laid 
it down that a member of the Orthodox Church could only be 
legally married by an Orthodox priest, and the law required the 
child of an Orthodox man or woman, whatever might be the 
religious confession of the other parent, to be baptised in the 
Orthodox Church. Moreover, every encouragement was given to 
the Church to spread its tenets and to increase its influence, and 
within living memory soldiers were permitted to assist the clergy 
in the task of torcibly converting the peasants of the Chelm district 
of Poland to Orthodoxy. Even when the Emperor, on his own 
initiative, granted his subjects religious lbe: ty in 1905, his 
Ministers, alarmed by the wholesale return of the Chelm peasantiy 
to Catholicism and of peasants in the Baltic Provinces to 
Lutheranism, tempered the Sovereign’s magnanimity by reserving 
to the Orthodox clergy the exclusive tight to engage in active 
propaganda. J 
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Besides affording ample moral support to the Orthodox clergy, 
the State provided for its material needs, protected ıts possessions, 
and sustained its schools, its seminaries and ecclesiastical 
academies. The Holy Synod paid salaries to the bishops and 
parochial clergy in lieu of the sums they would otherwise have 
received from the lands confiscated by Catherine the Great. And 
as it was, the Church still possessed two million acres. Besides 
this, the lucrative monopoly of the manutacture and sale of wax 
candles was conserved to the Church by the State. 

Unless the reverse of the medal be examined, it must, indeed, 
appear Surprising that the representatives of the Russian episcopate 
should have so eastly acquiesced in a revolution from whose 
leaders even the most sanguine could not have expected the 
preservation of more than an insignificant part of the privileges 
hitherto enjoyed. The truth 1s that the price exacted by the Crown 
from the Chuich, in ieturn for the benefits it conferred, was so 
heavy that spiritual men, both ecclesiastics and laymen, longed 
for freedom with no less ardour than the politicians who had 
forced the Emperor to abdicate. They were convinced that the 
spiritual power of the Chuich had been sapped by the State, and 
were willing to sacrifice much if they could but escape from the 
yoke imposed upon them. The Archimandrite Gorsky, Rector of 
the Ecclesiastical Academy of Moscow, declared that under the 
Holy Synod the Church was in Babylonish captivity, and many 
agreed that this system of Church government, devised by Peter 
the Great and Feofan Prokopovitch, Archbishop of Pskov, on 
the model of the consistories of the Lutherans, was the root of the 
evils that afflicted the Orthodox Church. The small committee 
of ecclesiastics who formed the Synod were powerless to act 
unless the Procurator, who represented the Crown and has been 
termed by the Russians the lay-Pope of their Church, was willing 
to ratify their decisions. From a legal point of view the Synod 
was an instrument of the Imperial power, and is so described ın 
paragraph 65 of the Fundamental Laws, which runs as follows. ‘‘ In 
the governance of the Church the Autocratic Power acts through 
the Most Holy Governing Synod.” Each bishop o: priest who 
became a member of that body was obliged to take the following 
oath “I acknowledge on oath that the Monarch of all Russia 
himself, our Most Gracious Sovereign, is the Supreme Judge of 
this Spiritual College.”* And the monarch who claimed this 
prerogative had the right to style himself Head of the Church in 
virtue of the Act of Succession, promulgated by the Emperor Paul 
and inserted in the co1pus of Russian laws.t The courtly Philaret 
might maintain that the Synod was a true ecclesiastical council ;{ 
but Katkov, a layman and a vigorous champion of the Church, 
declared roundly that there was ‘‘ the same difference between a 


* The Holy Synod was at first called the Spiritual College The term Synod 
was afterwards substituted at the desire of the bishops, who dishked the term 
coliege, then employed for the secular ministries The text of the oath 13 printed 
in the collection ot Russian Jaws (Polnoye Sobranrye Zakonov Rosseskot Imperii), 
vo) VI, c 315 
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Council of the Russian Church and the Synod as between the 
British House of Lords and a commission composed of half a dozen 
Lords chosen by the Queen.”* There were occasions when the 
Sovereign acted without consulting the ecclesiastical authorities 
in the exercise of his spiritual power and rejected those safeguards 
that even the Roman pontiff 1s accustomed to employ; thus Peter 
the Great de-canonised St. Anna of Kashin, and Nicholas II. 
sanctioned the public veneration of the relics of John of Tobolsk, 
without any reference to the Synod, and dismissed the Procurator, 
Samarin, when he urged objections to the :mperial canontsation.t 
A Russian writer, Dmitri Philosophov, publishing in France an 
essay that the Censor would not have allowed to appear in Russia, 
summed up the position of the Russian sovereign ın the following 
apt manner. “II est non seulement monarque laique absolu, 
mais aussi suprême pontife de !’Eglise orthodoxe russe. Il réunit 
en ses mains l'autorité de Louis XIV. et celle de Pie X.’’? 

Numbers of persons who were not greatly concerned with the 
traditions of ecclesiastical polity were loud in their condemnation 
of the government of the Russian Church. The Conservative 
Novoye Vremya declared that the Church had become, like 
Lazarus, from whose tomb there came the stink of a *corpse.§ 
Gregory Petrov, a priest and a member of the Second Duma, 
exclaimed that its life had become extinct,|} and Kozıtsky, 
attempting to account for the decline in the pastoral spirit of the 
Russian clergy, wiote: ‘‘ The life of the Church ın the course 
of the centuries has become so confused with that of the State that 
its entire organism, from top to bottom, has assumed the characte: 
of a bureaucratic institution.” The Government treated the 
parochial clergy as officials to be manipulated as occasion might 
demand, and a series of orders, which might more suitably have 
been sent to chancellery clerks or agents of the police, are evidence 
of the services demanded of them. In the eighteenth century the 
clergy were ordered to report cases of disloyalty, even ın thought, 
that might come to their notice in the course of hearing the con- 
fessions of their parishioners, and ın the twentieth century they 
were marshalled, under the direction of the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, to whom had been assigned the task of “‘ making the 
elections,” ın order to assist the Government in securing a 
favourable majority ın the last State Duma. 

Matters came to a head in 1905 when a memorandum, embodying 
the views of thirty-two priests of Petrograd, was published in an 
ecclesiastical periodical and made a profound impression.** The 
thirty-two priests deplored the chains that bound the Russian 
Church and paralysed the activities of the clergy, declared that only 
a free Church, independent of the civil Power, could inspue tts 


* Moskouskyya Vedomosti, No 216, 1866 
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sons with faith in 1ts mission, and indicated the convocation of a 
National Council as the unique means of restoring to the Church 
liberty and canonical integrity. This document gave an immense 
impetus to the discussion of the question of the 1eformation of the 
Church, and public opinion was practically unanimous in sup- 
porting the contention of the thirty-two priests. Count Witte, who 
was’then Premier, supported the 1dea of summoning a Council of 
the Church, and at once found himself involved in a controversy 
with Pobiedonostsev, who had no desire to resign the dictatorship 
of the Church, which he had wielded for twenty-five years. The 
famous Procurator of the Holy Synod exerted his influence on the 
Emperor, and in March, 1905, an Imperial rescript* announced that 
the autocrat did not consider it possible to sanction the assembly 
of a Council ın the difficult days through which Russia was passing, 
and deferred its convocation to a more propitious time. But 
Pobiedonostsev fell after the publication of the October Manifesto 
of 1905, and at the end of the following December the Tsar issued 
a rescript, addressed to the Metropolitan Antony, in which he 
expressed the opinion that reforms ın the spirit of the cecumenical 
canons would be salutary, and directed the Metropolitans to fix the 
date of the assembly of a Council, ‘‘so greatly desired by all the 
sons of our Church.’’+ The benevolence of the Emperor to the 
Church was compaied with that of Justinian, and the doctrine, 
common to Moscow and Canterbury, that Councils may only be 
assembled by the will of princes, was enunciated by the organ of 
the Holy Synod. A committee was formed by order of the 
Emperor to evolve the programme of the labours of the Council, 
and the question whether the inferior clergy and the laity should 
be permitted to take part in it was disputed with learned acrimony. 
The struggle between the infant Parliament and the bureaucracy 
distracted attention from ecclesiastical affairs, and although from 
time to time the coming Council was spoken of, the Government 
contrived to stave off the danger its assembly presented to the grip 
of the State*on the Church. 

In the circumstances ıt can easily be understood that the attitude 
of the Procurator, whom the Revolution had brought ın its train, 
was peculiarly grateful to the members of the Synod He defined 
his programme, briefly, as the Freedom of the Church, and, in the 
course of an interview with a journalist, expressed himself as 
follows: ‘‘ A friendly and loving attitude of the Church to the 
State, non-interference of the Church in the political structure of 
the State, and, on the other hand, non-interference of the State 
in the life of the Church, these are the fundamental piinciples which 
it will be my effort to establish. Besides these tasks devolving on 
the Procurator, there are others, such as the assembly of a Church 
Council. The Church should, and will, organise her own hife.” $ 

At first, however, the Procurator showed no inclination to carry 
out the programme he had enunciated, and, after telling the Synod 
that Cæsaropapism had gone for ever, behaved exactly like his 
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predecessors of the old régime, The bishops of the opponent dis- 
appeared quickly from the board  Pitirim, Metropolitan of 
Petrograd, arraigned by Milyukov in his famous speech of Novem- 
ber, 1916, was “sent into quietude’’—in othe: words, to a 
monastery. Macarius, the Metropolitan of Moscow, was oidered to 
1esign and refused. It was stated that all clergymen who had been 
connected with the Union of the Russian People were to be dis- 
missed, and the Procuiator was credited with the intention of 
following the example of Peter the Great and drawing up a pro- 
gramme for the guidance of the activities of the bishops. 
Accordingly, the attitude of the bishops changed, and, at a meeting 
of the Synod on Maich 22nd,* they were defiani, and Lvov, 
haughtily declaring that he would not yield his authority to them, 
spoke, as his predecessors had done, of the coming Council that 
would transform the relations of the Chuich and State. The 
bishops, howeve1, were as eager for complete freedom as the 
peasants were foi land. The Metropolitan Vladimir declaied that 
the Revolution had made a Procurato: of the Holy Synod an 
anachronism, and demanded freedom of ecclesiastical action 
Lvov’s proceedings were not, however, taken in 11! part by the 
majority of Churchmen, and the popularity of his dismissal of 
Macarius, whose translation from Tomsk to Moscow was said to 
have been extorted from the Tsar by Rasputin, may be judged from 
the fact that several monasteries refused to house the aged prelate. 
The new spirit in the rank-and-file of the clergy was quickly 
shown. On April 7th, 1917, the programme of the Union of Demo- 
cratic Orthodox Clergy was piinted in the columns of the 
Birzshevyya Vedomosti, and, ın the course of it, the indignation 
which had thrown off the yoke of the autocs acy was compared with 
the anger of Christ when he drove out of the Temple those who 
defiled ıt. The Union proclaimed sts desire to see a Church Demo- 
cracy or the active participation of all members of the Church ın all 
sides of its life. This ideal had already been realised in a measure 
at a diocesan congress, which opened in Moscow on April 3rd, and 
included for the first ume in the history of the Russian Church 
representatives of the laity as well as ecclesiastics. This congress 
sent an enthusiastic message to the Provisional Governnient, and 
passed a significant resolution to the effect that all pastoral offices 
should be filled by elections, in which the laity should take part. 
A more important ecclesiastical gathering took place in Moscow 
in the middle of June, when an All-Russian Congress of nine 
hundred ecclesiastics and laymen was opened. The speeches 
delivered during the Congress, which lasted for ten days, show 
the favourable attitude of Orthodox opinion at that time to the 
new régime. There was, it is true, a priest who rose and told 
the Assembly that freedom was a decoy, and that the tdeas of 
Christianity had no place with those of democracy, but his remarks 
were brought to a close by shouts of indignation. This pionounce- 
ment ts the only evidence that the slightest regret for the old régime 
was expressed ; on the contrary, the evils that accrued to the Church 
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under the Empetors weie insisted on, and when M. I. Strizhentsov 
declared that a democratic régime conformed more closely to 
Christian principles than any other he does not appear to have 
encountered any opposition; indeed, at the end of the Congress 
an enthusiastic message was sent to the “ Citizen-Minister is 
Kerensky.* Prince E. M. Trubetskoi, however, had thought it 
well to warn the Congress that there were still dangers to be faced. 
“ The question of spiritual freedom ıs not settled simply by a 
change of régzme,”’ he said ‘‘ Our relations to the power of the 
people may be, and ın many cases are, as slavish as were our 
relations to the monarch.” t 

There was at this time no marked anit-cle1ical movement, and the 
presence of three Socialist membeis of the Coalition Cabinet in 
St. Isaac’s Cathedial at the requiem for the Cossacks, who fell 
during the unsuccessful Bolshevik insuirection in July, was in 
itself reassuring. The Petrograd victims of the March insurrection 
had been buried in the unconsecrated giound of the Champs de 
Mars and the ceremony had been a great revolutionary demon- 
stration. while the ecclesiastical ceremony on the following day 
had seemed an after-thought , but the bodies of the Cossack victims 
of the Juby rising passed to the grave with the religious pomp 
customary at the burial of a member of the Imperial House. 

Kerensky became Premier on July 20th, 1917, and a week later 
the Ministiy of the Inte:or and the members of the body which 
was making the preparations for the coming General Council of 
the Orthodox Russian Church had come to an arrangement as to 
the future relations of Church and State. It was decided that the 
Church should enjoy full liberty and independence ın all its affairs, 
and the Minister of Religion should only exercise supervision Over 
acts of the Church in which the State was directly concerned, such 
as the keeping of parish registers, marriages, divorces, &c. The 
Bill in which these principles were embodied stated that “ the 
State shares in the life of the Church by assigning means foi the 
upkeep of churches having a special importance, for ecclesiastical 
organisations and institutions.” The funds supplied by the State 
were to be under State control.} 

Meanwhile the Church was taking advantage of her new 
freedom. The metropolitical throne of Moscow was vacant, and 
under the old régzme would have been filled by a prelate nominated 
by the Tsar. It was determined, under the new régime, to elect 
a Metropolitan. Two priests, one deacon, one psalmist, and four 
laymen came from each constituency or group of parishes in the 
diocese to Moscow for this purpose. At the Congress formed of 
these representatives of the diocese, which was opened on July 2nd, 
two pérsons, Samarin, a layman and the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod who had been dismissed by Nicholas II. after the dispute 
about the relics of John of Tobolsk, and Tikhon, Orthodox Arch- 
Bishop of Wilno, each received 297 votes in the election. Samarin, 
however, refused to entertain the idea of becoming Metropolitan, 
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and the following day Tikhon, who was afterwards. to become 
Patriarch of Moscow, was appointed. 

On August 29th the great Council, which the Tsarian Govern- 
ment had always managed to defer, was opened at Moscow.* Foi 
two days that city of churches was hallowed by imposing religious 
ceremonies, ecclesiastical processions, and the ringing of a 
thousand bells. At the first session of the Council the bishops, in 
mantles and mitres, sat on a long dais ın the great Cathedral of 
the Saviour, and around them were ranged the inferio1 clergy and 
the laymen who were members. The Munister of Religion, 
Kartashev, brought the greetings of the Provincial Government. 
He made it clear, however, that the Cabinet did not intend to 
sanction the decisions of the Council without careful consideration, 
and stated that, until the reforms ıt might recommend should be 
ratified, the Church would remain under the jurisdiction of the 
Holy Synod. It ıs evident that the Council expected to secure 
the continued recognition by the State of its privileges, and on 
September 29th it appointed a committee to draw up a declata- 
tion of the rights of the Orthodox Church as the dominant Church 
in the Russian State. Whether the Council would have attained 
its aims had Kerensky’s Government not been overthrown by 
the Bolsheviks will never be known. At least ıt must be said that 
the March revolution restored to the Church the freedom of which 
Peter the Great had deprived her, and afforded her the opportunity 
of holding a Council whose decisions are of the utmost importance 
to the religious life of Russia in the future. The new organisation 
of Church government, the restoration of the Patriarchate, the 
inclusion of laymen ın the Church’s administrative organs, the 
erection of parish councils are changes of the greatest moment; but 
it 1s outside the scope of this article to do more than mention them. 

The November revolution brought into power men who had 
neither sympathy with the Orthodox Church nor any feeling except 
contempt for the religious ideals of the Russian people Most of 
the Bolshevik leaders were, indeed, not Russians but Jews, and 
could not therefore have possessed even the spaik of tenderness foi 
the faith ın which he has been nurtured that is not infrequently 
kept alive ın the heart of an infidel. Anti-Christian articles began 
to appear in the Bolshevik Press, and the threadbare arguments 
that have served the enemies of religion in Western Europe-were 
dished up again for the edification of the uneducated masses of 
“Russia. This was the prelude to a general assault on the Orthodox 
Church. On December 28th the official gazette published a decree 
robbing the Church of all her educational establishments, includin g 
even colleges for the education of the clergy and of missionaries. 
On January rst a divorce law, of so drastic a character that it 
reduces marriage, from the point of view of the State, to licensed 
cohabitation, was promulgated.. The following day a decree 
deprived the clergy of the office of registrars of births, deaths, and 
marriages. And, finally, the complete separation of the Church 
from the State and the confiscation of ecclesiastical lands and pro- 
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perty was announced. It would be ludicrous to attempt to maintain 
that all these measures represent the will of the Russian people 
The Bolsheviks are ın power because they offered peace to the 
soldiers and land to the peasants. To use words Maxim Gorki has 
lately employed, they regard Russia as a surgeon regards a horse 
which he 1noculates with a ceitain virus ın the interests of scien- 
tific research. They are exponents of theories and not lovers of 
Russia. Wauters in the Orthodox newspapers, who perhaps know 
the common people better than men who have passed their lives 
in the society of the cosmopolitan agitators of the Continent, express. 
the opinion that the spell by which they hold the nation will be 
broken, and that the people will spurn those who are robbing 
them of their heritage. 

The election of Tikhon, Metropolitan of Moscow, to fill the 
patriarchal throne that has been vacant by the will of Tsars for 
more than two centuries took place on November 18th, eleven days 
after the triumph of the Bolsheviks. Blood had been shed in the 
streets of Moscow and the rattle of artillery had been heard within 
the walls of the Kremlin. Thus, ın the midst of strife which the 
bishops of the Council tried in vain to calm, the dream of genera- 
tions of Russian Churchmen was realised and the Orthodox Church 
found herself fiee. And at that moment of spiritual triumph the 
shepherds of the flock, standing in the 1solation of Orthodoxy, 
beheld the temporal victory of the hereditary foes of Christianity, 
who were attempting to persuade the people that religion was 
no more than a device of the rich to stifle the discontent of the 
poor. When an embassy went from the cathedial of the 
Saviour to the Church of the Cross to announce to the Metropolitan 
Tikhon that the lots had been drawn and that he was Patriarch of 
all Russia, he told the messengers that the news was like the 1oll 
of a book on which were written “lamentations and mourning and 
woe,” the roll that the Prophet Ezekiel was commanded to eat. 
Foreseeing the sorrows of the Church the Patriarch mourned - 
“ How often will ıt behove me to shed tears and to utter lamenta- 
tions!” He expressed his confidence in God and ın the Most Pure 
Mother of God, calling upon her ın words that thousands of Rus- 
sians will make their own at the present time, ‘‘ I would fain place 
myself beneath Her mantle. Yea, may She, who is most powerful, 
stretch forth Her hand to help my weakness; yea, may She defend 
this city and all the Russian lands from every adversity and: 
sorrow.” 


RoTHAat RE\NOLDS. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF DIPLOMACY. 


F the abuse of diplomacy—in one sense of the word ‘‘ abuse ''— 
provokes war, war stimulates the abuse of ıt in another; for 
war abolishes diplomacy, and we naturally abuse things for 

which we have no use, But apart fiom geneial disappointment 
with the present state of affairs, our widespread discontent with 
diplomacy seems to be based on inadequate grounds. Of course, 
discontent will find an outlet, and public criticism of our tactics 
and strategy being taboo, and Ministerial reorganisations having 
left us ın much the same state of expectancy as befoie, we aie 
1educed to blaming our diplomats for the war and for the hopes 
deferred of victory. Fortunately, perhaps, ıt 1s an 1mpersonal soit 
of censure; diplomacy has long been removed from the sphere of 
party 1ecrimination, our diplomatists are not politicians, and we 
‘vent our ire upon a system or the lack of it. 

Whether our dissatisfaction 1s due to the failure of diplomacy to 
prevent the war or to its inability to end ıt 1s not quite clear, Most 
of us think that our own and other Entente diplomatists went far 
enough in their efforts to preserve the peace, and that their failure 
was due to the warlike dete:mination of our foes; and in that case 
our diplomacy 1s unjustly suspect. It 1s, indeed, open to the 
charges of facilitating the war, by making 1esistance to Germany 
possible, and of prolonging it, by preventing a Geiman victory. 
Thirteen or fourteen years ago the Entente was not ın existence ; 
and those who believe in democratic control of foreign policy 
might ponder ove: the exertions diplomacy had to make to keep 
the peace between England and Russia after the Dogger Bank 
incident, in 1904, when the Kaiser was fomenting the friction and 
dlemocratic voices in England were seconding his efforts by 
clamouring for war. Assuredly, ıt was diplomacy, and not demo- 
cracy, which built up the bulwarks against a German dictatoiship 
of Europe; and the war ıs the lesser evil. Nor does diplomacy 
appear to be responsible for the existing military situation. There 
may have been diplomatic errois in the Balkans; but it ıs the 
soldiers, and not the diplomatists, who have vetoed that concentra- 
tion of military force in the Balkans which alone might have 
deterred Turkey and Bulgaria from seizing the first opportunity 
to reverse the results of the Balkan wars; and the oppoitunity was 
provided by the military collapse of Russia rather than by the 
diplomatic inefficiency of the Entente. On the other hand, diplo- 
macy might claim some credit fo: accessions to the Entente which 
have neutralised the military superiority of the Central Empires to 
their three original foes; and 1f we are victorious we shall owe ow 
success ın no small measure to the co-operation of Japan, Italy, and 
the United States, not to mention half a dozen smaller Powers 
which have made our cause their own. Diplomacy would not, of 
course, Claim the exclusive or even the principal iesponsibility 
for their action; but at least ıt deserves credit for a little more 
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wisdom than the popular audiences which have on more than one 
occasion since the war began hissed the name of President Wilson, 
or the patriotic papers which from the first insisted that we should 
stand no nonsense from the neutrals who are now our allies. 

It ıs possibly true, and if st 15 true ıt ıs the most encouraging 
aspect of our discontent, that under the disguise of an attack upon 
our diplomacy we are getting as near as a democracy ever does 
get to a criticism of itself. The Kaiser began the war with a 
moving, and doubtless sincere, exhortation to his people to go 
down on their knees, but omitted to proceed, ‘‘ Pe have erred 
and strayed ’’; for autocracy can never afford to confess eithe: 1ts 
sins or its casualties. Confession 1s common enough ın free 
countries, but it is the confession of other people’s and other 
parties’ sins that abounds; and none of our popular Jeremiahs will 
prophesy against démocracy oi the people as a whole. The 
sovereign can do no wiong, whether it 1s a Kaiser, a caucus, or a 
chentèle; and infallibility 19 the last infirmity of ignorance. We 
therefore require a large hypothesis of Ministerial error and incom- 
petence to bridge the gulf between the sovereign’s infallibility and 
the patent effects of the exercise of sovereign power; and whereas 
Ministerial responsibility was invented to make someone respon- 
sible for the acts of kings, ıt exists to temper the effects of populai 
inexperience. But the King can do no wrong, because othe: 
people commit his errors; the constitutional doctrine 15 only pos- 
sible under a constitution which subjects royal acts to Ministerial 
supervision, and the notion of populai infallibility bieaks down 
with the demand for democratic control of foreign policy. The 
recognition of popular ignorance 1s the fist step towards popula: 
wisdom, and discontent with diplomacy might lead to a populai 
reform if we began with the confession that existing defects are 
largely due to ourselves. Complaints of secret diplomacy come 
with ill grace from people who never dream of reading a Blue- 
book, and ıt 1s idle to cıy for control of machine1y which we do 
not trouble to understand. 

As a people, we have generally been indifferent diplomatisis 
because indifferent to diplomacy. We know the names of ow 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, but few of us, befo1e the war, could 
have mentioned more than one or two Ambassadors; and 
England's representatives abroad occupy a diminutive place ın the 
public eye. Our indifference has been due to oui insular security ; 
the Frenchman or the German, with his vulnerable frontters, had 
a keener appreciation of diplomatic values, and what light we have 
had during the war on foreign (other than military) affairs has had 
to be sought for the most part in foreign journals. Britons have 
not been obliged to watch their neighbours with the same intensity ; 
and diplomacy grew out of the need for watchfulness. It hardly 
existed during the Middle Ages, before the rise of national States 
and the decline in the pastoral care of the Papacy ; and it was first 
developed in Italy, where the multitude of rival principalities ‘‘ on 
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the make ” imposed a jealous watch upon their neighbours With 
the giowth of national power and independence, im the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the system of resident Ambassadors was 
developed to regulate the relations of States and to conduct their 
international business. Territorial rivalry characterised those 
1elations while nationaiity was still fluid and frontiers were elastic ; 
and in the age when Machiavelli 1eleased government from the 
restraint of law, the behaviour of Ambassadois was not determined 
by a moral code. An Ambassador, said Sir Henry Wotton, was 
an honest man seat to lie abroad foi his country’s good; and 
patitotic deception came to be popularly regarded. as a prime 
ingredient in diplomacy. Bismatck was not a general, but the 
greatest of modein diplomatists. 

This habit has led some historians to decry the evidential value 
of diplomatic correspondence; but while an yimbassador’s useful- 
ness might depend to some extent upon the success with which ‘he 
conveyed false 1:mpressions to the Court to which he was acciedited, 
it depended moie upon the success with which-he conveyed accu- 
rate impressions to his own; and in modern times, at any rate, 
diplomatic distinction in civilised States has depended upon 
discretion rather than duplicity. Of course, there are divers ways 
of doing national, as there are of doing private, business; and the 
unsuccessful dealer will consider many things dishonest which to 
others appear to be shrewdness, enterprise, or discretion. Captains 
of industry, like captains of cricket or football teams, are not 
immoral because they refiain fiom proclaiming their plans o1 
revealing their strategy; and publicity cannot be attached as a 
condition to the conduct of public affairs. When a County Council 
requires a site for a building, it seeks to acquire it surreptitiously 
because publicity enables the vendor to raise his price and.rob the 
rates. Parliament has applied compulsion to facilitate the trans- 
action of business by public bodies; but theie 1s no international 
legislature to promote the transaction of international business, 
and nations can only rely on diplomacy. The compulsion takes 
the form of war. 

It 1s the weakness of international law which gives such piomı- 
nence to the problem of international conscience. In private 
relations the law often does duty for conscience; but where there 
is no law we are apt to think there ıs itberty, and we hold it no 
shame to do for our country things that we would not do for 
ourselves. It 1s often said that a company has no conscience, and 
a rich individual can evade appeals to his charity by transferring 
his wealth to trustees, who are not allowed to be generous with 
other people’s money. Counsel in couit are released by their 
obligations to their clients from the more normal canons of truth, 
and a priest will not reveal to justice a crime brought to his ears ın 
confession. To tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth is a duty ımposed on a jury; but a Cabinet Minister or a 
diplomatist has to abjure it. A Government must practise an 
economy in truth and in other things which would condemn the 
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private individual, because it is the trustee of the lives and 
pioperty of otheis, and responsible government implies that it 
must not even allow its conscience to outrun the moral standard 
of the community. The State is bigge: than any company and 
richer than any trustee, and ethics are the weakest point in political 
organisations. 

The conduct and competence of Ambassadors ıs only the fringe 
of the question. It 1s, of course, fortunate for a country when it 
discovers among its diplomatists a Malmesbury, a Stratford de 
Redcliffe, or a Morter, and 1t 1s folly to send to Constantinople an 
envoy who lsnows nothing of Turkish. But we need schools of 
foreign politics in all our untversities, not merely for the purpose 
of providing suitable candidates for the diplomatic service, but to 
instruct domestic politicians and the electorate ın the elements of 
political knowledge, without which the demand for democratic 
control over foreign policy is mere inanity. How can democracy 
contiol our policy in the Balkans when not one elector in a hun- 
dred could outline the frontiers of Balkan States or even give a 
list of them, and when most of the best-educated of our graduates 
learn ptagtically nothing of the languages, literature, history, and 
geography of the modern world in which they live? We shall not 
get figs from our diplomatic fig-tree by abusing tts fruitless foliage ; 
the cause of its sterile luxuriance 1s to be sought ın the lack of 
nutrition it derives fiom the insular soil in which it 1s rooted. 
Diplomatists are the mere agents of their Goveinments, and when 
democracy has agreed to rule foreign policy out of the electoral 
criteria by which Governments themselves stand or fall, ıt can 
neither expect nor deserve to determine its course 

Hence the confusion of clamour which arises from our present 
discontents; and if anything practical is to issue, the agitation 
must be founded on facts and guided by a clear perception of poli- 
tical conditions. The principal source of the confusion 1s the 
common use of an indefinite woid like ‘‘ democracy ’? What does 
it mean, especially with reference to foreign affairs? The multi- 
tude cannot, and never will be able to, rule in the sense in which 
an autocracy or an oligarchy can The knowledge, the capacity, 
and the training required for that highest of human arts, the 
government of men, must always be rare and can neve: be 
general ; and democracy in any rational sense of the word does not 
mean that the people must be their own rulers any more than it 
means that they must be their own generals, doctors, or tram- 
conductors. It simply means that these various expeits aie 
controlled by a few general principles which may properly be the 
subject of a popular vote The County Council elector may decide 
whether he wants a municipal tramway or omnibus, without being 
able to manage a tramway system, or even to drive an omnibus, 
and it ıs right that he should decide, because he 1equires the facili- 
ties and pays the piper. Similarly, the Parliamentaty elector 
determines such questions as Free Trade, Home Rule, or Social 
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Reform. This system ıs sound, because ultimately ıt provides less 
friction than decisions by autocrats save in those rare cases 1n 
which the autocrats are phenomenally skilful and enlightened or 
the people extiaordinarily docile. 

Popular influence ıs less direct on foreign policy, because its 
issues—unless they lead to war—are more remote fiom the daily 
life of the people, and ıt requires a trained intelligence to trace 
their bearing on popular welfare. But there are ceitain principles 
of foreign policy which have commended themselves to the British 
people and have long determined the trend of British action. The 
chief of these 1s that peace ıs the greatest of British interests; 
whether we had anything to gain by war or not, we were convinced 
that war was not the way to gain it. The German may say that 
this pacific disposition was merely due to the fact that the British 
Empire was gorged to repletion, and was thus disposed to rest and 
pe thankful; that may account for, but does not disprove, our 
desire to keep the peace, 1t 1ather explains the German readiness 
to break ıt. The same condition led us to desire that others, too, 
should so far as possible rest and be thankful, and the efforts of 
British diplomacy weie therefore consistently directed tqwards the 
maintenance of peace, and only became adverse to those whose 
armaments and ambitions threatened to break ıt. Peace, however, 
is only possible on a basis of live and let live; and just as religious 
toleration depends upon the number of churches and the inability 
of any one to force its doctrine upon the others, so the existence of 
States 1s only made tolerable by the inability of any one State to 
impose its will upon them. That condition of unstable equilibrium 
has been threatened at various times from various quarters, notably 
by Philip I., Lous XIV., Napoleon, modern Germany, and 
occasionally Russia; and with all of them Britain inevitably came 
into conflict. 

The consistency of British opposition to these bugbears of 
Europe 1s, however, peculiar. Other nations have helped 
the common cause, but their assistance has been irregular. Spain 
and Germany often combined to repiess the ambitions of France; 
but Germany took no part ın the war against Philip TI., and Spain 
is taking none against the Kaiser; nor could France be enthu- 
siastic in hostility to Russia. The reason ıs obvious. Germany 
had little to fear from the territorial aggrandisement of Philip I., 
or Spain from that of the Central Empires, because the whole of 
France intervenes, and the Central Empires intervene between 
France and Russian expansion. It 1s our next-door neighbour, 
and not the next but one, who ıs the object of our suspicion. But 
the sea and the Empire make England everyone’s neighbour, and 
no intervening territory would protect us from the superior naval 
forces of a rival, whoever that rival might be. Hence Great 
Britain has been less diverted than other States by particular 
CORR fiom the pursuit of general measures against a common 
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In crises like these there 1s little question of democratic or any 
other contiol of our foreign policy, because ıt 1s dictated by the 
conditions of our existence. But Europe fortunately 1s threatened 
with domination only at times, and during the intervals we are 
conceined with less fundamental issues ın which theie is greater 
latitude of action and scope for diverse opinions From these 
issues we tended to stand aloof except so far as we were moved by 
sympathy with pecples struggling to be free, like the Greeks, the 
South American republics, the Italians, the Poles, and the Balkan 
States. Sometimes our sympathies clashed with our interests, and 
the conflict, while ıt provoked popular interest in foreign policy, 
did not enhance the consistency o1 eflect of our action We 
rendered decisive assistance to the Greeks and the South American 
republics; we abetted the Italians with at least moral suppoit, but 
we left the Poles and the Schleswig Danes to their fate with merely 
platonic regrets, and our fear of Russia postponed and impaired 
the liberation of Balkan peoples. The truth 1s that there are many 
good things to be done in the world, but that while some of them 
coincide with British interests, others involve risks which cannot 
be taken.* It would probably have been quixotry to attempt to 
rescue the Poles or the Schleswig Danes, and, as Lord Salsbury 
once pointed out, the British fleet could not liberate Armenia. 
Caution may have been pressed to an extreme; but we need not 
descend to the theory that, whenever we have done right, we have 
done it, not because it was right, but because ıt was in our interest. 
Still less need we adopt the perverted contention that ıt 1s a suffi- 
cient criticism of a righteous policy to prove that it 1s to our 
advantage. We need not be so disinterested as to cheat because 
honesty is the best policy, or make war because peace ıs the 
greatest of British interests. 

Apart from our traditional hostility to Russia and France, 
which led a conservative diplomacy to delay the decline of the 
Turks and welcome the rise of Germany, ıt would not be easy to 
frame an indictment of British foreign policy in the nineteenth 
century, nor ıs there any evidence that what 1s called democratic 
control would have added to its wisdom. Our hands had not been 
tied before August, 1914, and the Cabinet was free to act as public 
opinion demanded If the question had been posed as a hypo- 
thetical issue years before in the atmosphere of peace, ıt might 
have received a different answer, and the root idea of democratic 
control seems to be that we should bind ourselves beforehand not 
to do the things which we know we should want to do when the 
crisis arose To others than pacifists a rigid constitution appears 
the only prudent form of democracy, for extremes are always 
meeting; but rigidity extended to foreign policy would be a par- 
ticularly mischievous form of paralysis. It ıs a sound principle 
that nations should not wage aggressive war, and ıt might seem 
a plausible safeguard to bind ourselves not to make war until war 
was made upon us. But if the Entente Powers had adopted ıt as 
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a sort of fundamental law, ıt would have become an invitation to 
Germany to beat them one by one. 

Diplomacy ıs the function of government ın which, more than in 
any other, wide powers of discretion must be vested in those who 
are responsible for its conduct. We all believe ın responsible 
government; but some of us are inclined to forget the mutual 
obligations it involves. If Ministers are to be responsible for their 
actions, they must have the power to act, and eveiy attempt to tie 
the hands of Government impairs its responsibility. The plan has 
been tried again and again; indeed, when the problem of absolute 
sovereignty forced itself upon the national State the earliest 
attempt made to deal with ıt was to limit the sovereign power. The 
second expedient was to divide ıt among various repositories which 
should check one another; the third method, which the English 
people ultimately chose, was neither to limit nor to divide sove- 

reignty, but to make its exercise a matter of complete responsibility 
` down to the minutest detail. Democracy cannot be capable of 
doing the work of its experts, but ıt can call those experts to 
answe1 for the way ın which they discharge their duties. The 
defect in ou: diplomacy comes from the failure of dentocracy to 
provide itself with sufficient knowledge to make that accountability 
effective. It 1s a jury which refuses to hea: the evidence or to make 
any adequate effort to understand it; and it has only been saved ın 
England from the plight of Russia by its practical wisdom in 
refusing to act and in leaving tts diplomatic case ın the hands of 
the judge and counsel. If ıt wants to try prisoners at the bar, ıt 
must learn to listen to what they have to say. 

It 1s not only democrats and pacifists who need to be reminded 
of the necessity for diplomacy and of its needs. The soldier has 
his chance 1n war, and victory 1s indispensable to a lasting peace. 
But victory alone will not make peace permanent, and skill with 
the sword ıs not the same as wisdom ın council. The Congress of 
Peace will have its problems and its anxieties not less acute than 
those of war; and critics, whether democratic or other, of the aims 
and methods of British diplomacy might well turn their attention 
to the preparations which are, or perchance are not, being made 
to equip ourselves for the trial. Will our representatives possess 
that intimate knowledge of the claims, historical, racial, senti- 
mental, military, and economic, of a multitude of conflicting 
nationalities with which that Congress will be deluged, a know- 
ledge which alone will enable them to hold their own against friend 
and foe, and give their country that weight in the settlement to 
which its efforts will have entitled 1t? We are obsessed by the 
war more completely than four years ago we were absorbed ın 
peace, but our military equipment will no more fit us for the work 
of establishing peace than our pacific pursuits were adapted to 
Armageddon, and the Defence of the Realm Acts will not help us 


to deal with that Pandora’s box of a Congress which the close of 
the war will open. 


A. F. POLLARD. 


THE CATHOLIC IDEAL, 2 
O5 of the most striking developments ın modern Christian 

thought 1s the craving for Catholicity, though there ıs as 

yet but the vaguest notion as to what Catholicity means 
It 1s a movement (if indeed ıt can be called a movement at all) 
towards a goal which 1s hazy and undefined. Various causes have 
combined to cieate this new spirit. There 1s, first of all, a deep 
sense of dissatisfaction among the Churches with things as they 
are, and it ıs a dissatisfaction ın which we all share. The Church, 
as it exists to-day, does not seem strong enough to dominate the 
world. Upon the whole, it appears to be losing rather than 
gaining ground. It 1s becoming the slave rather than the mastei 
of the circumstances of the time. The prophecy of a Cambridge 
teacher, that ‘‘ the churches of to-day must and should become 
the museum of to-morrow,” seems not unlikely to be realised. And 
the question arises, May it not be the system that 1s wrong? Is 
the modern Church big enough to represent Christianity to the 
world? Again, after three hundred yeais of division, there 1s no 
doubt that the yearning for unity has become a very important 
factor ire modern Christendom. From the sixteenth to the nine- 
teenth century the Churches in England were for the most part 
engaged in formulating division, to-day, for the most part, they 
are trying to find the formula for unity. The centripetal forces are 
at last beginning to conquer the centrifugal. And the problem 
emerges, What are the essential Catholic principles upon which we 
can combine? 

And ıt 1s not merely a matter of expediency. In fact, in so 
far as it is a matter of expediency, the movement is doomed 
to failure. There are two religious factors which seem to me to lie 
at the root of the movement. In the first place, there 1s a growing 
consciousness that the modern Church does not do justice to the 
ideal of the New Testament. No one can turn from the Christen- 
dom as it exists to-day to the New Testament without feeling that 
the New Testament ideal 1s a much bigger thing than the modern 
Church, and that ıt has not as yet been really embodied in any 
Christian community. And then, secondly, there ıs the deepening 
conviction that no separate Church can really be, to use the 
familiar Greek term, durdpxns, “ self-sufficient.” It may embody 
an aspect or a section of the truth, it may reflect this or 
that particular ray of the Divine Light; but it 1s not comprehen- 
sive and it 1s not full-orbed. Christ has never yet found a perfect 
body or instrument, and the disyecta membra, of which modern 
Christendom consists, certainly do not afford Him an adequate 
organ with which to work upon the world. Hence the modein 
quest for the “ Holy Catholic Church.” 


I 


There 1s no word, however, in the vocabulary of theology which 
is more elustve and so much of a will-of-the-wisp as the term 
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“Catholic. It possesses as many shades of meaning as the 
colours of the chameleon. Sometimes it 1s used ın a narrow sense, 
simply to describe the Roman polity and faith; sometimes in so 
broad a sense that ıt merely indicates the vague and colourless 
views of the Latttudinarians. It 1s a word which has been “ pro- 
fan’d by every charlatan and soiled by all ignoble use.” The 
widest connotation of the term 1s probably that which was given 
to ıt by Cyril of Jerusalem: ‘ The Church 1s called Catholic 
because it exists throughout the inhabited world, from one end of 
the earth to the other, and because ıt teaches universally and com- 
pletely all doctrines which ought to come to the knowledge of men 
concerning things visible and invisible, in Heaven and in Earth; 
because it brings into subjection to godliness the whole race of 
men, both of rulers and ruled, both of learned and ignorant; and 
because it untveisally treats and heals every kind of sins which are 
committed by soul and body, and possesses 1n itself every kind of 
virtue that 1s named both ın deeds and words, and spiritual gifts 
of eevery kind.’? According to this statement, the term 
“ Catholic,” as applied to the Church, has four implications. It 
denotes (1.) The universality of its extent throughout te wold; 
(11.) the completeness of its doctrine; (1u1.) the suitability of its 
teaching for all sorts and conditions of men, (1v.) its powers of 
healing all forms of sin and conferring grace and spiritual gifts. 

From the ideal point of view, Cyril’s definition 1s true; but it is 
far more appropriate to the situation ın his day than to the condi- 
tion of things which exists ın ours. It implies that the Catholic 
Church 1s already in existence—as indeed ıt may be said to have 
been ın the time of Cyril. It 1s too vague and indefinite to help us 
in the task of reconstituting Catholicism out of the ecclestastical 
fragments in the world to-day. It does not answer the question, 
“« What 1s the standard of Catholicity ? ”’ 

How are we to discover what 1s the Catholic note in Christianity ? 
We shall perhaps be able to come nearer to our goal if, in a bief 
historical survey, we consider how, first of all, in the early centu- 
ries the Catholic conception entered into the doctrine of the 
Church. It 1s not till the middle of the second century that we 
find the term ın general use with anything like its technical sense. 
It 1s then applied to the recognised and authentic Church, 1n con- 
trast to the heretical sects—the Church as formulated and defined 
and standardised by the dominant Christian opinion of the time. 
After the death of the Apostles the Church seems to have passed 
through a period of anarchy, and for the most part a condition of 
things not unlike the situation in Russia to-day prevailed 
_ Various movements more or less Christian, like Gnosticism, for 

instance, arose and claimed to represent and interpret the Christian 
faith. Attempts were made to graft Christianity into the current 
systems of philosophy. Christianity might very easily have 
degenerated into a mere theosophy, or at any rate a branch of 
Hellenistic philosophy. In view of these movements, it was 
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absolutely necessary for the Christian Church to formulate and 
standardise itself. Otherwise ıt might have evaporated or have 
been swamped altogether beneath the waves of contemporary 
pagan thought. The first half of the second century 1s the period 
when the formulation commenced. The process 1s very largely 
hidden from our view, owing to the scantiness of the literature. 
The fight with Gnosticism was stein and long, and the struggle 
continued for more than a century. The Church emerged victo- 
rious, but bearing on its body the scars of the conflict. At the 
end of the controversy it ıs found to be ın possession of a uniform 
faith, a uniform ministry, a uniform polity, and a uniform New 
Testament. And these four marks constitute the essence of tts 
Catholicity. The real problem is, Do these four marks, which the 
early Church regarded as essential, constitute the perpetual cond1- 
tions and qualifications of Catholicity? If they do, the Roman 
Church, which carried out these positions to their logical conclu- 
sion, 1s largely justified in claiming a monopoly of the term, 
Catholicism. 


° Il. 


Now we are bound to admit that the Catholic movement ın the 
second century was absolutely necessary 1f the Church was to be 
preserved. The leaders of the Church could not well have done 
otherwise than insist upon the need of standardisation. If we who 
belong to the Free Churches to-day had been there, we should 
have been compelled to assist in the movement. The alternative 
was either anarchy or formulation; and 1n the face of that alterna- 
tive the loyal Christian had no choice but to work for the standardı- 
sation of faith and polity. Christianity was obliged to submit 
itself to definition or run the risk (and it was a certainty rather than 
a risk) of evisceration. Uniformity was the price exacted by the 
circumstances of the time for the victory over Gnosticism and other 
forms of heresy. By no othe: means, as far as we can tell, could 
Christianity have made itself secure. In later centuries the 
insistence upon uniformity was undoubtedly a vice, but when 
uniformity was the only alternative to anarchy, as was certainly 
the case ın the second century, ıt can scarcely be regarded as other 
than a virtue. - 

And yet necessary as was the standardisation of Christianity 
for the conflicts of the second century, 1t launched the Christian 
religion upon a course which subsequently proved disastrous. The 
uniformity which ıt was necessary to maintain in the presence of 
anarchy became a fetish of the Church, and robbed its members 
of freedom and initiative. As the theological and ecclesiastical 
definitions became more minute and detatled, no room was left 
for the Spirit to “ blow where it listeth.’’ Uniformity, at first the 
watchword of victory, afterwards became the prison-house of the 
soul. 
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In another direction, too, the standardisation of Church polity 
was attended with fatal results. We must never foiget that 
the Church had to fight the greatest of all its battles without an 
authoritative New Testament. If ıt had possessed a New Testa- 
ment tt could easily have thrown upon that the onus probandi. As 
it was, in its effort to establish uniformity of faith, it had to rely 
upon the personnel of its ministry and upon Apostolic tradition 
It was necessary, therefore, to endow the ministiy, especially the 
bishops, with a special form of authority which would enable them 
to secure the end ın view—the uniformity of belief and the destruc- 
tion of heresy. In the battle of the second century the bishops 
won a position and a rank which they have never lost The chief 
weapon which they used was the Apostolic tradition. They 
claimed to be, and in many cases they actually were, the living 
links between the Apostolic age and their own times. They were 
the depositories and guardians of the teaching which came down 
from the Apostles themselves, and ın that sense—and that sense 
only—they were ın the Apostolic succession. The great misfo1- 
tune of the early Church was this: in order to win its battle it 
had to create an artificial class of leaders and endow them with 
special authority. The Church failed to see that when the New 
Testament was once established it was the real guarantee and 
depository of Apostolic tradition. Unfortunately, the claim made 
for the ministry before the New Testament came into existence 
lived on afterwards in a changed and exaggerated form. 

We conclude, therefore, that though the Catholic movement ın 
the second century for the standardisation of creed and polity was 
fully justified by the circumstances of the times, unfortunately ıt 
was accompanied by some developments which ın the absence of 
a New Testament were probably necessary for success, but which 
afterwards carried the Church away from the ideals ot its Lord 
and the first Apostles, and destroyed its true Catholicity 


Ill. 


If this deduction 1s right, ıt is obvious that we are thrown back 
upon the New Testament itself in our search for the Catholic 
principle in Christianity. It 1s in the New Testament, 1f any- 
where, that we shall be able to find ıt. Now the Church of the 
second century was quite right in its main assumption that the 
Catholic principle is to be identified with Christian truth and the 
Christian Gospel. True Catholicism must be as broad as, but 
no broader than, the fundamental doctrines of the New Testament 
We cannot, in other words, arrive at the Catholic principle by 
striking an average or seeking the least common denominator tn 
the various Christian communities as they exist to-day, or even 
as they existed in the first century. If we were to take what 1s 
sometimes called the “ common Christianity ” of all the churches, 
our standard would necessarily be set by the lowest type of Church. 


° 
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if we were to take what is the common element ın all the types of 
theology represented ın the New Testament, we should not be able 
to rise above the level of the Epistle of James. In other words, 
the Catholic principle must necessarily, on this method, be 
identified with a minimum Christianity. This would be a fatal 
mistake. Catholicity can never be a mmmum, ıl must always be 
a maximum, Christiamty. We shall never reach the Catholic 
principle by fining down Christianity to the level of its lowest 
forms. To do that would be to reduce it to a bare ethicism or a 
mere ecclesiasticism. 

Are we, then, to identify Catholicism with the teaching and 
practice of the New Testament as a whole? It 1s at this point that 
the problem becomes acute, largely because of the revolution 
which has recently taken place in Biblical ciiticism. If we aie 
honest, we are bound to confess that no modern Church repro- 
duces or can teproduce the polity of the New Testament with 
anything like exactitude. If we take the Christian ministry, for 
instance, we are obliged to admit that there 1s nothing in the New 
Testament exactly corresponding to an Anglican clergyman or a 
Fiee Chtfrch minister—the man who is set apart to minister to 
the spiritual needs of the local community. In the matter of 
Church polity all modern churches have made an advance upon 
the New Testament. The Free Church minister represents the 
stage of development reached in the Epistles of Ignatius. The 
Anglican clergyman answers to the stage of Cyprian. The 
diocesan bishop ıs the creation of the third and fourth centuries. 
The Papacy begins to take shape in the fifth The theory of 
Thomas Cartwright—that 1f God ın the Old Testament made 
provision for all the details of the Tabernacle and its worship, 
down to its bars and cuitains and the vestments of its priests, He 
must also in the New Testament have laid ‘down precise specifica- 
tions for the formation of the Christian Church—is wrecked by 
the simple fact that the specifications are not there at all. Unless, 
therefore, we are prepared to adopt the position of the Quakers 
(and even they do not reproduce the practice of the Church of the 
New Testament, since they have no Sacraments), we are forced to 
admit that to advocate, in the interest of Cathglicity, a return to 
the practice of the New Testament would have the effect of 
unchurching most of the Christian churches which have arisen 
since its tıme. The fact 1s, of course, as, thanks to the work of 
Schweitzer, we are now beginning to understand, that the one 
thing the Apostles did not do was to legislate for all future tıme 
in the matter of Church polity. Their horizon was far too lmuted 
to admit of their ever attempting such a thing as that. The 
arrangements which they made were little more than temporary 
expedients to meet the need of the brief period which would inter- 
vene before the Parousia of the Lord. What was possible and 
suitable in the first century was deemed inadequate ın the second, 
as subsequent development showed. It would not be far from the 
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truth 1f we were to say that Church polity 1s not a datum, but a 
quest; not something given, like the faith, once for all, to the first 
generation of believers; but something which has to be worked out 
in the light of experience and in reference to the needs of the age, 
always provided, of couse, that such development embodies and 
does not traverse the fundamental principles of the faith itself. 
We are driven, therefore, to the conclusion that, as far as polity 
1s concerned, the New Testament alone does not afford us a basis 
for determining what are the demands of the Catholic ideal in this 
matter. 


IV. 


When we turn to the sphere of Christian doctrine, further 
problems present themselves when we attempt to take the New 
Testament as the standard and norm of Catholicity. There 1s, 
first of all, the fact that in the New Testament itself we have five 
or six different types of theology, and though ın the main, 1f we 
except the Epistle of James, which moves on a lower theological 
plane, these different types are in agreement with each other, yet 
on points of detail and in the matter of emphasis there’ are some 
not unimportant differences between them. It will affect our 
conclusions very considerably, for instance, whether we take the 
Epistles of Paul or the Synoptic Gospels as the basis and starting 
point of our inquiry. Moreover, it 1s becoming more and more 
recognised that the theology of the New Testament is not static. 
There ıs an immense gulf fixed between the simplest Christian 
creed, ,‘‘ Jesus is the Lord,” and the theological implications of 
the prologue to the Fourth Gospel And the other types of 
theology for the most part represent the different stages by which 
that development was reached. It may be said, for instance, that 
the Pauline Epistles bridge the gap between the Synoptic 
Christology and the Johannine. Are we to take the first stage or 
the last as the standard of Catholicity? If we take the first, it 
will be as impossible for us to remain there as ıt was for the primi- 
tive Church. We should have to work through a similar process 
of development for ourselves. 

Moreover, the evolution of Christian doctrine did not and could 
not stop at this point where the New Testament leaves off The 
Church was compelled to carry on the interpretation of the faith 
to its logical conclusion. The formulation of something in the 
nature of a doctrine of the Trinity was inevitably necessitated by 
the data of the New Testament. If, by some miracle, we were able 
to blot out the entire subsequent development, and could stait 
afresh simply with the statements of the New Testament, we 
should be forced to face over again the intellectual problems which 
these statements raise but do not solve; and though, perhaps, tn 
the twentieth century this process would not result in the adop- 
tron of the Nicene or Chalcedonian formule, it would undoubtedly 
lead us into the region of Trinitarian theology. 
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Again, there are some points of theology to which we cannot 
give the same emphasis to-day that the New Testament accords 
to them. It 1s simply impossible for us, for instance, to lay the 
same clear stress on the Apocalyptic side of faith as the early 
Church did, especially 1f we interpret Apocalyptic in the original 
sense of the term. There are statements, too, in the region of 
Eschatology which it 1s very difficult for us to reconcile with our 
modern outlook. We can be certain that St. Paul’s position on 
this point changed from time to time, and we have no reason for 
supposing that if he had lived longer a further development might 
not have ensued, 

For these reasons we cannot take the New Testament puie and 
simple as the standard of Catholicity. Neither in the matter of 
polity nor doctrine 1s ıt possible to assume that the New Testament 
has spoken the last word. 

I therefore venture to suggest that the true definition of the 
Catholic Ideal is this: “ The essential teaching of the New Testa- 
ment and everything which can be proved to be a legiivmate 
development from 1t.”” The word “‘ essential ’’ 1s emphatic. There 
is much ın the New Testament which ıs of merely local and 
temporary significance. There aie, for instance, arguments and 
methods of apologetic which are only relevant to a first-century 
situation, and there are forms of terminology and categories of 
thought which are derived from the current philosophy of the 
time, and need to be transposed into a modern key before they can 
become of value for us. It 1s impossible to discuss here and now 
the criteria which enable us to determine ın a scientific way what 
are the essential elements, but these ciiteria undoubtedly exist. 
Then, by “ legitimate development” 1s meant any form of 
development which 1s ın strict sequence of the New Testament 
teaching and does not in any way traverse its fundamental prin- 
ciples. No development ts justified which means the surrender, or 
even the obscuration, of these principles. 


V. 


Now, when we turn to the New Testament, we find that the 
supreme subject with which ıt deals is the Christian Revelation ın 
Jesus Christ. This revelation ıs not found, as Mr. Lacey has 
recently said, ‘in a scheme of words clear-cut and precise. 
It 1s not a code of morals or of metaphysic. It ıs in Jesus Christ 
Himself, in His life among men, in His words and actions, ın His 
tenderness and in His anger, ın His human relations and in His 
loneliness, ın His death and ın His resurrection.’ Christ ıs the 
centre and soul of the New Testament; and its one great object 1s 
to elucidate the significance of His incarnation, the value of His 
teaching, and the meaning of His death and resurrection 

The outstanding features in the theology of the New Testament 
may be roughly classified in the following way - 
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(a) There 1s, first of all, what may be described as the Evangeli- 
cal note. We put this first because ıt 1s the note which dominates 
the theology of the New Testament, or at any rate the greater part 
of ıt, and because ıt was the vital fact, not only in the theology, but 
in the experience of the first generation of Christians. It 1s not 
necessary to describe all that ıs involved in the Evangelical posi- 
tion, nor to analyse its theological presuppositions. It is capable 
of manifold interpretation, and no interpretation which has yet 
been offered exhausts 1ts meaning. The best summary of tts 
essential teaching 1s to be found in the great utterance of St. Paul, 
‘ God was ın Christ Jesus reconciling the world unto Himself.” 

(b) Secondly, there 1s what, for lack of a better term, may be 
called the Mystical note which ts so prominent in the Pauline and 
Johannine writings. The Mystical note establishes a relationship 
between the believer and the risen, eternal Christ. It 1s what 
St. Paul means when he uses the phrases ‘‘ in Christ ” or “ Christ 
in us,” and when he says, “ I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” It 1s what St. John means when he illustrates the relation 
between Christ and the Christian by the allegory of the vine and 
the branches, and quotes the words of Christ, ‘‘ He that abideth 
in Me and I ın him the same beareth much fruit.” 

(c) Then there 1s the great note of the Church which bulks so 
largely in the theology of the Apostolic age. Looked at from the 
human point of view, the Church 1s the realisation of the 1deal of 
human brotherhood. Looked at from the Divine point of view, 
it is the ‘‘ body of Christ ’’—the organ or instrument by 
means of which the living Christ acts upon the world; the 
awAjpopa of Christ as Christ ıs the ràńýpopa of God. The 
Church ıs not merely a school for the culture of the spiritual life; 
it is, ideally at any rate, the embodiment of the eternal Christ— 
“ the prolongation of His incarnation.’’ It 1s necessary not merely 
for the welfare of the Christian; it 1s necessary also to Christ, 
since it 1s the medium or agency of His continued activity in the 
world. 

(d) There ts also undoubtedly the Sacramental note. It is 
doubtful whether the Free Churches have ever yet realised all that 
the Sacraments meant to the Apostle Paul and the Christians of 
the first century. Whether Paul was right or wise in all his state- 
ments remains, of course, a matter upon which more than one 
opinion 1s possible; but ıt seems quite clear that he was a Sacra- 
mentalist in a much higher degree than the Free Churches have 
been accustomed to recognise. Baptism was certainly more than 
a symbolic rite, and the Eucharist more than a memorial feast. 
In the matter of exegesis the truth lies with Luther rather than 
with Zwingli, and probably with Luther rather than with Calvin. 

(e) Then there ıs also—and this 1s a point which cannot be too 
strongly emphasised—the Ethical note. In every type of New 
Testament theology faith issues in ethics. Christianity involved 
the revelation of a new ethical ideal, and this new and perfect ideal 
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was embodied and illustrated ın the life and teaching of Jesus. 
The ethic of the New Testament is not merely individualistic, ıt 
is soctal as well, and contains within itself the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the ideal society—whether we call ıt Utopia or 
the Kingdom of Heaven—must be based. The most profoundly 
theological of the New Testament writers are also the most pro- 
foundly ethical. The theological speculations of the Apostle Paul 
always culminate in practical applications, and ıt was the author 
of the prologue to the Fourth Gospel who wrote the words, “ If a 
man love not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen? ” 

(f) Finally, there was the Apocalyptic note, and the Apocalyptic 
note embodied the Christian hope. The importance of this note- 
in the primitive theology of the Church can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. Generally speaking, it crystallised itself into the 
conviction that the Parousia was near at hand, but this conviction 
did not exhaust its content It entered into the realm of 
eschatology and gave a vivid reality to the belief in the future hfe. 
It ıs very significant that in his description of the three essential 
and permanent elements in Christianity ın his famous love-song 
of the Church, Paul ranks hope with faith and love. It 1s difficult 
to imagine a theologian to-day attempting to write a modern 
equivalent for I. Corinthians xi. and giving the same position to: 
hope ın his analysis. 

We may take, then, these six points as representing the great 
notes in the faith of the New Testament. They make no pretence 
to be exhaustive, even as headings, but at any rate they are suffi- 
cient to indicate the outstanding features in the theology of the 
first generation of Christians. 


VI 


Now, ıf the conception of the Catholic Ideal which we have 
been advocating 1s sound, the Catholic Church will be that Church 
which fully and adequately expresses and embodies these six great 
notes in its creed and puactice, and assigns to each of them its 
proper emphasis ın relation to the rest. In so far as any Church 
leaves out of account one or more of these notes, it ceases to be 
Catholic, because its creed 1s only a partial and tncomplete repre- 
sentation of the faith And it 1s not merely that its faith 1s 
defective through omission; the probability ıs that, by over- 
emphasising some of the notes to the exclusion of others, it trans~ 
forms them into e1ror. For to take half a truth and state ıt as if ıt 
were the whole truth makes ıt at once into a falsehood. It ıs the 
elevation of half truths into whole that constitutes the negation of 
Catholicism. We are wont to use such phrases as “ the religion 
of the Incarnation,” ‘‘ the religion of the Cross,” and ‘‘ the reli- 
gion of the Resurrection ’’—and all these different forms of faith 
undoubtedly represent great and undeniable Christian truths. But 
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1f we isolate them from each other and base our theological 
statement on one to the exclusion of the rest, we run a teal risk 
of confusing the part with the whole. It 1s something, of course, 
to be able to look through our “‘ tiny loopholes” and catch a 
glimpse of the Divine Vision; but to regard ‘‘ broad heaven as but 
the patch we see ’’ 1s a fundamental error, and it 1s an error into 
which most of the Churches have fallen. 

It will scarcely be possible to deny the statement that there 1s 
no modern Church which adequately embodies ın their proper 
proportion the great truths of the New Testament. The Anglican 
communion embodies—sometimes in an extreme form—the 
Churchly and the Sacramental notes. It may be said to stand 
pre-eminently for the doctrine of the Church and the doctrine of 
the Sacraments. To these doctrines ıt has added a conception of 
the Christian ministry which cannot claim to be derrved—except 
in a very indirect way—from the New Testament. No reasonable 
objection can be taken to Episcopacy as a successful form of 
ecclesiastical organisation (in fact, there 1s a strong demand that 
something analogous to it should be introduced into the Free 
Churches); ıt is the theory and the doctrine that are read into 1t in 
modern times that constitute tts contravention of the Catholic 
principle. The great mystical movements of the Middle Ages 
made a real contribution to the religion of their tıme, inasmuch as 
they recovered for the Church a neglected truth. Their grievous 
error lay in the fact that they elevated their particular tenets out 
of their proper place in the scheme of Christianity and neglected 
everything else. In some forms of Piotestantism the evangelical 
note has been done to death, and entirely divorced from ethics and 
mysticism. In many quarters today Christianity 1s reduced to a 
mere ethicism. 

The modern quest for Catholicity implies the recognition of the 
truth that the whole 1s greater than the part. We are beginning 
to admit, both as churches and as individuals, as St. Paul admitted 
centuries ago, that ‘‘ we know in part and we prophesy ın part,” 
and we yearn for the time when “‘ that which 1s perfect shall come, 
and that which 1s in part shall be done away.” 

The Church exists to give expression to the Christ—to His 
person, His redemptive work, His real presence, and His spirit— 
and that Church 1s most truly Catholic which approximates most 
closely to this ideal. Catholicity, therefore, must, ın this world 
of shadows and imperfections, be a vision and a dream, at least 
until we attain unto the fulness of the measure of the stature 
of Christ. It 1s something, however, to the good that we 
have begun to-set our faces towards the light and have started 
out in search of the ‘‘ Holy Catholic Church °? which 1s the 
Mother of us all 

And though the complete realisation of the Catholic Ideal may 
seem to be unattainable under present conditions, theie 1s every 
prospect that in the future we shall approximate more closely to tt. 
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Till quite recently the progress of Christianity in England seemed 
to resemble a mighty river which at a certain point of its course 
split up into a delta of different streams that ran parallel to each 
other towards the sea, and there appeared to be no possibility that 
the streams would ever meet again till they reached the illimitable 
ocean of eternity. To-day a remarkable change has come over the 
scene. The streams are in the new picture, as in the old, flowing 
down from the great watersheds of the Reformation, the Puritan 
Movement, and the Evangelical Revival. But 1t 1s not a delta that 
they are forming now, they are gradually converging together, 
and before long they seem destined to mingle their waters and 
form a magestic river ‘‘ the streams whereof shall make glad the 
City of God.” And when that moment arrives, the Chuich will 
begin to be Catholic indeed. 


H. T. ANDREWS. 


SINN FEIN AND LABOUR IN IRELAND. 


j~ the already complicated Irish political situation a fresh element 
of distraction has unexpectedly arisen. Its effect on parties 1s 

- still somewhat uncertain. But ıt may disappoint the hopes so 
boastfully indulged in by the Sinn Feiners, before this new 
development made its appearance, that they would sweep the 
country at the next General Election. Organised Labour ın 
Ireland has decided to enter, for the first time in its history, the 
political arena, with a view to securing direct representation in the 
Imperial Parliament, or in the Irish Parliament, should it be 
established, independently of the Nationalist, Unionist, and 
Republican parties. Hitherto Labour ın Leland, acting as an 
organisation, has concerned itself solely with the old trade union 
obyects—increase in wages and improvement ın the conditions of 
work, and, indeed, not much even with these. It has never put 
forward a candidate in the working-class interest, even in the pre- 
dominantly industrial constituencies of Dublin and Belfast. In 
regard to politics, the members of the unions have had full freedom 
of individual action, and they voted, according as they weie 
Nationalist or Unionist, for the nominees of the Irish Party in the 
South and West, and in Ulster for the nominees of the Unionist 
Party. The executive of the Irish Trade Union Congress, which 
has a membership of 300,000, now announce that they intend to 
put forward independent candidates of their own ın the industital 
constituencies, and, having regard to the great enlargement of 
electorates under the Reform Act, predict that an Irish Labour 
Party will emerge out of the next General Election. 

This novel and incalculable turn in public affairs has naturally 
caused uneasiness among the leaders of the three existing parties. 
It has given the gravest concern to the Irish Republican Party, as. 
the Sinn Feiners now call themselves. They fea: that if the 
Labour movement were successful ın any degree ıt would upset the 
object on which they have set their hearts, that of presenting to the 
Peace Congress which 1s to follow the war the demand of a 
practically united Nationalist Ireland for the constitution of a 
Republic. De Valera, the leader of the Republicans, has attacked 


it in terms of mingled apprehension and menace. “Their 
enemies,” he said, ‘‘ were trying to get Labour and Sinn Fein 
opposed to each other, and put them ın different camps.” “ Labour 


would find ıt would have a better chance of having its aspirations 
achieved ın a free Ireland than in an Ireland tacked on to Britain.’” 
“ He was aware that an Englishman had helped to subsidise a new 
Labour paper, and he asked Labour to see that ıt was not used to 
divide a unified Nationalist Ireland.” 

The paper referred to ıs a weekly, called Irish Optmon It 
advocates Labour and social principles of the most advanced kind 
The editor, Mr. Thomas Johnson, who has been prominently 
associated with Labour ın Ireland fo1 some years, states, in a signed 
article, that a sum of money was given to him “ absolutely without 
any reservations or conditions’? to help in overcoming the 
initial financial difficulties of restarting the paper in the interest of 
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Labour. ‘i Its purpose,” he says, ‘‘ will be to promote the growth 
and development of the Labour movement in Ireland—+z.e., trade 
unionism, co-operation, and independent working-class political 
action—in the sure and certain hope that, as the workers become 
conscious of their true position in the economic structure of society, 
they will direct their steps unerringly along the path that leads to 
social and economic freedom, without which political independence 
is but a shadow.” The editor goes on to declare that if in the 
pursuance of this policy the paper conflicts with any other move- 
ment its conductors would try to remember that 11 was 1n the nature 
of things and would bear no malice. ‘‘ We have no enemies,” he 
adds, ‘* but the enemies of the working class, and whichever party 
or policy seems to us to run counter to the workers’ cause 
will receive our condemnation.” There ıs also an editorial 
comment on de Valera’s speech, in the course of which the pape: 
says: “ What Mr. de Valera asks ın eftect is that Labour should 
wait till freedom ıs achieved before it claims ‘its share of 1ts 
patrimony.’ There are free countries, even Republics, where 
Labour claims ‘ its share of its patrimony ’ in vain. We can work 
for freedom, and we will, but at the same time we’ll claim our share 
of our patrimony when and where opportunity offers.” 

The attftude of the Irish Parliamentary Party towards Labour ın 
Leland may be, truthfully described, [ think, as that of strict 
neutrality. It has never interfered in disputes between employers 
and workers. There are two reasons, ıt contends, which impel tt to 
adhere to this position. The first ıs that ıt was formed for the 
‘primary, if not the sole, purpose of obtaining Home Rule. The 
second 1s that ıt has both among its members and ils supporters 
throughout the country employers and workers of opposite views 
in regard to Labour principles and social reform, united only on 
the one object of obtaining self-government. At the same time the 
Party has always relied on woiking-class support for 1ts candidates 
1n urban constituencies of the South and West, and as the working- 
‘classes ın those parts of Ireland have, down to the present time, 
beén Nationalist ın politics and trade unionist only ın local 
industrial disputes, that suppoit has never failed the Party. The 
result has been that very little, 1f any, attention has been given by 
the Party to the industrial grievances of the urban labouring 
populations. Tts work in social and economic reform has been 
confined almost exclusively to agriculture. In that field ıt has 
achieved remarkable success. It has emancipated the soil of Ireland 
from the evils of landloidism. It has turned the occupying tenants 
into peasant proprietors It has also greatly improved the lot of 
the agricultural labourer by obtaining for him a cottage and an 
acre of land at a nominal rent. By these measures the Party has 
indirectly assisted the urban working classes. The trade and 
business of most of the towns 1s of such a kind that ıt depends for 
support on the surrounding rural community, and the buying 
capacity of that community is naturally affected by the state of 
agriculture. Thus the condition of the industrial workers in the 
towns 1s supportable or intolerable according as agriculture 15 
prosperous or depressed. 
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But while the Irish Party has refrained from direct action im 
Irish industrial disputes, the majority of 1ts members has invariably 
supported the cause of Labour in Great Britain as defined by the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons. This testifies that its 
sympathies are in the main with Labour. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of its members, Mr. Joseph Devlin, has always shown 
both ın Ireland and ın the House of Commons an ardent desire to 
improve the pitiful lot of the Irısh wage-earners. The present 
situation in Ireland appears to him to call for more definite and 
concrete action by the Nattonalists. He has therefore launched 
what is styled a ‘‘ New Democratic Movement,” which appeals 
directly to the industrial classes. To begin with, it aims at the 
immediate realisation of two obyects—‘‘a living wage for all 
workers,” and over and above that “a full participation ın the 
fruits of their labour,” by means of association with the employers. 
in control of the industry and profit-sharing. 

So much for the party leaders and their schemes for circum- 
venting this threatened Labour uprising. or for turning it to good 
account for their own ends. What of the artizans and casual 
labourers of the South and West who ate thus to have the novel 
experience of three parties, Nationalist, Republican, and Labour, 
wooing them for their votes and influence at the next General 
Election? I know them well, for I was born and brought up 
among them, and I think a more overdriven and underpaid 
working-class ıs not to be found in Europe; nor one, taking them 
all in all, so patiently resigned to their lot. They seldom cry out 
against their long hours and low wages. Strikes aie very rare 
among them. Indeed, the unskilled labourers of Ireland consider 
themselves foitunate 1f they find any work at all, however meagre 
the pay may be. They endure not only with docility, but with 
cheerfulness, the poverty and wretchedness inseparable from 
casual employment. They know that their fathers before them 
were 1n a like chronic state of uncertainty as regards earnings from 
week to week, and they see no reason why they should expect to be 
any better off. In truth there never has been a people so content as 
the Irish are to remain in the station ın which it pleased God to 
place them. For those born poor to continue poor all their Irves 1s 
accepted as a matter of course. It 1s one of the few things for which 
they do not blame the British Government. Nor have they ever 
imagined it to be associated in any way with the traditional 
subordinate oppressor, landlordism. 

In considering the industrial and social condition of Ireland in 
the past one 1s struck by the almost entire absence from the mind of 
the people of any speculation as to the evolution of human society, 
its purposes or tendencies, or as to the proper relations between 
the classes into which ıt ıs divided. Ireland, indeed, has hitherto 
been curiously free of the inquisitive, sceptical, secularist, 
democratic spirit of the modein age. The people were never made 
restless by any contemplation of the inequalities of life. They have 
never been animated by that fierce and levelling independence of 
their racial cousins the Scottish, who throughout their history 
have shown little respect for those set over them by birth or 
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accident, apart from merit, whether they were kings, nobles, 
Statesmen or clerics. In Ireland there have always been plenty of 
political rebels against British Government, but few social heretics, 
and it 1s, perhaps, true to say that the progress of humanity has 
been more advanced by the heretic with his thought than the rebel 
with his pike. 

Less envy or jealousy of the upper classes 1s found in Ireland 
than in any other country on this earth. Even in the agricultural 
districts, which for close on two centuries were rarely free from 
social disturbances, the object of the peasants was not to seize 
property, or bring about its more equitable distribution, but to 
protect themselves from wrongs committed by the holders of 
property. Tithes and rack-rents were the two great causes of 
agrarian unrest in the past. It is impossible to condone the 
enforced payment of a tenth of the produce of the land to the 
parsons of the alien Established Church, who rendered no service 
whatever to the Catholics, while the priests of the national faith 
had to live humbly and lowly on the voluntary contributions of 
their flocks at Christmas and Easter; or to justify, either, the 
exaction of the high rents imposed by the landlords on holdings 
which owed their frurtfulness entirely to the sweat of the occupiers. 
At the same time, there never was wanting on the part of the 
peasantry strict respect for recognised rights of property and 
deference to rank and station. The peasantry have ever shown 
ready and willing obedience to their superiors, following, ın olden 
times, their chiefs to the war, whatever the cause of quarrel might 
be; and, ın later days, paying their rents to the landlords, if only 
something were left over at all adequate for their own support. 

The industi1al workers of the urban centres have been more 
placid and content than the farmers and labourers of the agrı- 
cultural districts, though their conditions are incomparably worse 
The nineteenth century was ın its tenth decade before social unrest, 
animated by the utilitarian view of life, first manifested itself even 
in Dublin, the capital of the country. Before that, it never seems 
to have entered into the minds of the labouring-classes that their 
poverty and wretched surroundings may be due to the short- 
comings of some human agency. ‘‘ What is ıt but the will of God, 
praise be to His name!” they would say in a spirit of religious 
resignation. The farmers felt that the landlords were taking from 
them by process of law an undue share of the fruits of their labour, 
and they became enraged not only against the landlords, but also 
against the Government which supported these exactions. In the 
case of the industrial workers the position was supposed to be 
entirely different. As these workers visualised the position, no one 
attempted to deprive them of anything. On the contrary, they 
were paid wages. Such wages were low indeed. But then there is 
a cheerful Irish proverb which says that, however badly off you 
are, you might easily be ten times worse. The payment of wages, 
in fact, surrounded the employer with a halo of beneficence. He 
got labour, of course, in return for the wages, but. then he could 
have shut up his place if he liked and turned all his workers adrift. 
Thus the old notion survived among the workers—and, indeed, 
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does so still to a large extent—that as the master was at liberty to 
select his workmen and fix their pay, the fortunate recipients of his 
favours were under an obligation to give hım their thanks in full 
measure as well as their labour. The theory of some of the 
economists that the master in giving employment ıs animated solely 
by self-interest, and that consequently there 1s no place fo: the 
notion of gratitude in the relations between employers and 
employed, would strike the majority of Irish workers, did they know 
of it, as an affront to the kindliness of human nature. In the town 
where I was reared I often heard such remarks as these, 1n reference 
to an employer of labour ‘‘ Wasn’t it the mercy and goodness of 
God that made Mr. O’Callaghan open his tanyard in the parish ° 
What would we do without him at all?” “True for you. May 
the Lord spare the kind, fine gintleman to us.”’ 

No wonder, then, that failure has attended all the attempts which 
have hitherto been made to teach the wo1king-classes the principles 
of Socialism. Not the least of the curious incidents in the career of 
William Morris, poet and social revolutionary, was his visit to 
Dublin in the early eighties to try to establish a branch of 
the Socialist League. Dublin was seething with political excite- 
ment to a point of violence that seemed the prelude to a revolution. 
Surely, thought Morris, the place, the time, the occasion; were all 
most propitious for the preaching of the new social evangel. But 
the working-men of Dublin would have none of tt. Socialism was 
associated in their minds with atheism and, what was almost worse, 
the abolition of private property. So, as good Catholics, they 
howled down the English apostle of religion and social anarchy— 
as they 1egarded him—and he returned to London convinced of the 
truth of the facile saying that the Irish are an incomprehensible 
people, which has always been so soothing to those that are baffled 
by the confusions and contradictions of the situation in Ireland. 
The ideal of the Dublin working-classes at that time was political, 
and not social. They were ready to give their lives for the setting- 
up of a republican form of Irish Government. But for the 
establishment of the Social Republic the vast majority of them 
would certainly not lft a finger, and, most probably, would oppose 
it to the death. 

So absorbed has Ireland been for many years in the noise and 
tumult of the struggle for political self-determination that only the 
faintest echoes of the new social cries moving the outer world 
reached her ears. Indeed, even if she had heard them to the full in 
the past ıt 1s probable that she would have paid no heed to them, 
for hitherto she has been moved more by the romance and sentiment 
and emotion engendered by the cause of national independence 
than by the practical considerations arising out of it. Thus ıt 15 
that there has been no working-class consciousness ın Ireland Thus 
it is that till now the Labour movement has been so backward in 
Ireland as compared with Great Britain. It was to be expected, ın 
these circumstances, that if any attempt were to be made to 
separate the Irish working-classes from association with party, in 
the old political sense, and to substitute the social for the political 
ideal, 1t would have to come from the outside. Such a movement 
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was commenced in 1909, when the Irish Transport and General 
Workers’ Union was founded by James Larkin, who, though Irish 
born, was brought up in England, where he imbibed Socialist or 
Syndicalist principles duiing his connection with the dock and 
riverside workers of Liverpool. It was one of the most remarkable 
Labour movements that has appeared in any land; and though it 
quickly exhausted itself in fury and violence ıt made a profound 
change ın the mentality of the Irish working-classes 

The Transport Union was not affiliated with any Labour 
organisation in England. It stood independently by itself. Its 
policy was based on Irish industrial conditions. It had its head- 
quarters at Liberty Hall, Dublin, and published a weekly news- 
paper called The Irish Worker. Then, practically for the first 
time, the phrases of the advanced Labour movement were made 
current in Ireland. It was not attempted, however, to displace the 
old Nationalist cries, such as ‘‘ Ireland a Nation,” ‘‘ Faith and 
Fatherland,” for the new cries of the industrial class war— 
“ Capitalism ıs the enemy,” ‘‘ No exploitation of labour,” ‘‘ The 
Nationalisation of the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange.” Larkin himself, like most Socialists or Syndicalists, 
was an “internationalist, and as such had little sympathy with 
Nationalism. But he had a very able and astute associate in James 
Connolly, a working-man of a high intellectual type, who, like 
Larkin, gave many years of service to the Labour cause in Great 
Britain before he returned to his native land; and he it was who 
devised the plan of hitching the Socialist ideal on to the National, 
and by appeals blended of love of country and social regeneration 
to catch the fancy of the unskilled w orking-classes of Dublin. ‘‘ The 
principle I state and mean to stand upon 1s—that the entire owner- 
ship of Ireland, moral and material, up to the sun and down to the 
centre, 1s vested of right in the people of Ireland.” This was the 
motto which Connolly selected for the Irısh Worker—of which he 
was the editor—from the writings of James Finton Lalor, the 
Young Irelander of °48, who tried without avail to give a 
materialistic turn to the sentimental republican rhapsodies of the 
poets and writers of that movement. 

For a time the Transport Workers’ Union was a success. 
Thousands of the unskilled or casual labourers rallied to 1t-—those 
unfortunate hirelings and diudges who emerge from the back lanes 
of a morning in threadbare clothes to look for a job, and toil long 
hours for a few shillings. Much good was done ın different ways. 
Wages were raised and conditions of employment bettered. The 
public conscience of Dublin was somewhat awakened to the social 
evils arising out of the precarious employment and poor pay of 
these workers, and the horrible tenement-houses of the slums in 
which most of them were compelled to live. It was established that 
160,000 heads of families of five or sıx persons, on the average, 
earned less than 25s. a week. It was established also that over 
128,000 out of a total population of over 304,000 were hving in 
tenement-houses and in insanitary cottages under conditions that 
aroused feelings of horror and dismay. More than 12,000 families 
of five or sıx persons occupied one-room tenements in the former 
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town-houses of the country gentry. The Transport Workers’ 
Union also afforded 1s members opportunities of participating ın 
morally uplifting recreations. The public-house thereby ceased to 
be so attractive. There was notably less drinking among the class 
to whom the Union appealed. The Union formed the first 
Volunteer corps, Nationalist and Socialist, ın answer to the Ulster 
Volunteer Force, which was, at the time, spreading ın the North, 
for the purpose of opposing by force the imposition of Home Rule 
on Ulster. It was called the Citizen Army, and ın it the younger 
men of the Transport Workers’ Union were drilled and disciplined 
by a most capable commander, Captain White, D.S.O. (son of Sir 
George White, the defender of Ladysmith ın the Boer War), who 
was ın thorough sympathy with the social and political aims of the 
organisation. 

Then came a time of tremendous storm and stress ın the years 
1911-12. Strikes took place. The Employers’ Federation was 
formed. In it Unionist and Protestant, Catholic and Nationalist, 
co-operated to fight the Transport Workers’ Union. Those great 
forces, the Church and the Press, sided with the employers. Even 
the voice of Sinn Fein—then a very inconspicuous movement—was 
heard ın the chorus of denunciation. It was said that ‘‘ Larkinism ” 
was wholly un-Irish, a foul thing imported from revolutionary and 
anti-Christian centres of the Continent by way of England. Its 
leaders were regarded as mad incendiartes bent on the destruction 
of society, religion, and morals. 

On the other hand, the employers of labour were reviled as hard 
taskmasters, blood-suckers, grinders of the faces of the poor and 
the weak. These charges were greatly exaggerated. They could 
not well be true, 1f only for the simple fact that the employers were 
Irishmen. There is no race, perhaps, so richly endowed with 
kindly, generous, and sympathetic dispositions as the Irish, taking 
them in the mass, high and low. This 1s seen in their warm- 
heartedness, their good neighbourlv relations with each other, their 
hospitality, their 1eadiness to extend a helping hand to every pooi 
creature who has been overstricken by misfortune. The truth 1s 
that the Irish employers, lıke the Irish workers, suffered from a 
sort of arrested development, and, for the same reason, absorption 
in the political struggle. The old individualism of economics, 
concerned solely with the making of profits without any regard to 
the degradation of human nature in the process, still rather widely 
prevailed among the Irish employers. In the struggle with the 
Transport Workers’ Union one saw little evidence of the sway of 
“the social conscience,” in so far, at least, as it implies a 
recognifiun of national and collective responsibility on the part of 
all members of the community for the well-being of the whole, and 
an identity of interest in the conduct of an industry between those 
who labour with their hands and those who direct with their brains, 
with a more equitable distribution of profits between them. In 
particular, Irish employers were most jealous of any outside 
interference with the management of what they held to be their own 
private business affairs, in which, according to their view, not even 
their workers had any direct interest. They also desired to deal 
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independently with their own men, and that not altogether with 
the idea that they could make better bargains with single and 
unassociated workers. I have known employers who out of the 
overflowings of their good nature would give their men a rise of 
5s. a week each on his personal application, but who would refuse a 
‘concerted demand of 1s. 6d. backed up by the Transpoit Union, 
especially at the dictation of an interloper like Larkin—as they 
said—whom nobody knew anything about and who sprang from 
God knows where. The Trade Union Congress of Great Britain 
sent delegates to Dublin to try to settle the strike. These men had 
been accustomed for years to two factors that tend to the avoidance 
of industrial disputes, and, when they break out, to their settlement 
—the tactful and persuasive way of English employers in dealing 
with bodies of workers, and the soothing influence of the spirit of 
English compromise animating both sides. What struck them 
most ın Dublin was what they described as the domineering and 
unyielding aititude of the masters. 

Larkin was equally stubborn and unaccommodating. He was a 
man of undoubted ability and sincerity, a fearless defender of the 
poor against the oppression of the rich and powerful, but he was 
unable té apply any curb to his impulsive and passionate nature, 
with the result that he often spoiled his cause by tempestuous out- 
bursts of abuse and denunciation. Accordingly the struggle waxed 
more and more in bitterness and fury. It reached 1ts climax in the 
summer of 1913. A state of lawlessness, verging almost on 
rebellion, prevailed in Dublin. That was no unfamiliar thing in 
the Irish capital, but its significance now was that it was trans- 
ferred, for the first time, from the political to the social sphere; 
that it was, for the first tıme, not associated with the Nationalist 
movement, but with social grievances—casual employment, the 
sweating and defrauding of wage-earners, the atrocities of the 
slums. Around the strikers, animated by a spirit of utter 
deiermination, rallied their mothers, wives, sisters, and children, 
just as profoundly moved in savage resentment against their lot. 
From the one-room tenement slums, with staircases thick with the 
mud of untold years, with broken windows stuffed with 1ags, with 
rooms horribly overcrowded, and from the squalid little houses in 
the narrow, filthy back-lanes, poured forth women, with torn, 
draggled skirts and wild, eager faces, surmounted by tangles of 
matted hair, looking out from dirty shawls wound round their 
heads, and boys and girls in tattered clothes, bare heads, and 
naked feet. An orgy of riot and tumult ensued. Out of the 
wretchedness of the masses emerged the grim spectre of anarchy. 

The movement succumbed to the forces arrayed against ıt. After 
the outbreak of the war Larkin went to America, as the alternative 
to being forcibly deported from Ireland by the Government. 
Connolly brought the remnant of the Citizen Army that survived 
over to the Sinn Feiners. The workers of Dublin went back 
apparently to their old faith ın political remedies. When next they 
turned out into the streets they had rifles in their hands, and their 
purpose was not to revolutionise the social system, but to over- 
throw the British Government and make Ireland a Republic. In 
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the rebellion of 1916 Connolly reappeared as ‘‘ Commandant- 
General of the Dublin Division of the Irish Revolutionary Army.’” 

No doubt the social condition of the urban workers in Ireland 
contributes subconsciously to their political unrest. Even our 
most momentous actions are influenced by general causes of which 
we often are unaware. All the ills of Ireland, past and present, are 
traced by them to English rule. They have hopes that when 
Ireland 1s made free and independent her paths will run with milk 
and honey. Reflecting Irshmen recognise that national self- 
government will not of itself wipe the tears from the beautiful eyes 
of Kathleen-ni-Houlihan, their dear Land of Sorrows. Self- 
government, of course, 1s really a means to an end. But with most 
Irishmen ıt ıs the end itself. The driving force behind all the 
revolutionary movements for the establishment of an Irish 
Republic since the Unton—the Emmet rebellion ın 1803; the rising 
of the Young Irelanders in 1848; the Fenian Conspiracy in 1866-67, 
and the Sinn Fein Rebellion ın 1916—was contributed by urban 
working-men. Yet none of the republican movements had ın its 
declared programme any policy of social reconstruction. They 
were all inspired solely by the idea of nationhood. Each relied on 
the appeal of that 1dea to the people. In the proclamation of the 
Irish Republic issued by the Sinn Feinets, there 1s no hint of any 
change in the social order having been contemplated. ‘‘ The 
Republic,” ıt says, ‘f guarantees religious and civil liberty, equal 
rights and equal opportunities to all its citizens, and declaies its 
resolve to pursue the happiness of the whole nation and all tts parts, 
cherishing all the children of the nation equally, and oblivious of 
the differences carefully fostered by an alien government, which 
have divided a minority from the majority in the past.” Whatever 
may have been in the minds of the authors of these vague and 
indete: minate phrases as to the meaning to be extracted from thenr 
when the Irish Republic was, 1n fact, established—Connolly, no 
doubt, would have given them a very wide interpretation—it is 
clear they felt that only a proud assertion of Ireland’s right to 
political independence would incite the people to action. Hence 
the really significant moving part of the proclamation is the 
following — 

‘“ We declare the right of the people of Ireland to the ownership 
of Ireland, and to the unfettered contiol of Irish destinies, to be 
sovereign and indefeasitble. The long usurpation of that right by 
a foreign people and Goveinment has not extinguished the right, 
nor can it ever be extinguished except by the destruction of the 
Irish people. In every generation the Irish people have asserted 
their right to national freedom and sovereignty; six times during 
the past three hundied years they have asserted ıt ın arms. 
Standing on that fundamental nght and again asserting ıt ın arms 
in the face of the world, we hereby proclaim the Irish Republic as 
a Sovereign Independent State, and we pledge our lives and the 
lives of our comrades-in-arms to the cause of its freedom, of its 
welfare and of its exaltation among the nations.” 

Connolly, as we know, was among the revolutionary leaders that 
were shot. There 1s noticeable in the leading circles of Sinn Fein 
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a tendency to belittle the part which Connolly played in Easter 
Week, and to relegate to obscurity the ideas for which he stood 
and died. The chiefs and apostles of Sinn Fein are political 
revolutionaries of the eighteenth century and early Victorian type, 
adherents of the abstract republican theory of government. Perhaps 
it 1s only ın Ireland, which has hitherto been so impervious to out- 
side influences, that an idea so belated and outworn could be found 
widely prevailing. The teaching of history 1s that the republican 
form of government has really no intrinsic value as an end ın itself. 
It does not change men’s hearts and dispositions. Its test 1s the 
test of all forms of government—the extent to which those ın power 
and authority use 1t as a means to further the social content of the 
people. And you may read in the speeches of de Valera, and in 
the writings of the principal journalists of Sinn Fein, Arthur 
Griffith of Nationality, and Herbert M. Pim of The Irishman, 
much patriotic denunciation of the abstract political wrongs of 
Ireland, bui not a passage kindling or warming to those social 
grievances of the workers of Ireland which are due less to English 
government than to Irishmen themselves. their backwardness ın 
the application of economics, their cupidity and want of enterprise in 
commercial and business undertakings. All that Sinn Fein had to 
offer to Labour ın the resolutions passed at its recent Conference in 
Dublin was the cold comfort of a declaration that the worker 1s 
entitled to fair and reasonable wages, and the recommendation that 
Irish trade unions affiliated with English organisations should cut 
the connection. 

But the spirit of Connolly bas not been extinguished. It lives in 
the idea permeating the new Labour movement that a change in 
social and industi1al conditions 1s more to be desired than the mere 
substitution of one form of government for another. The upsetting 
and disintegrating influences of the social principles let loose on 
the world by the origin and conduct of the war have also extended 
to Ireland. One of the most significant events in Ireland for many 
years was the meeting held last February in the Mansion House— 
the residence of the Lord Mayor of Dublin—to celebrate the 
Russian Revolution. It was organised by the Socialist Party of 
Ireland. The Round Room of the Mansion House—built to 
accommodate a banquet given to George IV. during his visit to 
Ireland in 1821, and used since for civic balls—was packed, and 
overflow meetings had to be held in the Supper Room and outside 
the building. The social as well as the political principles of the 
Russian Revolution were enthusiastically proclaimed. Only those 
who not many years ago used to attend Socialist gatherings ın a 
back room in Dublin, at which never more than twenty were 
present, and of these most were English working-men, can fully 
realise the importance of thts demonstration. The.outlook of the 
people of Ireland has been enormously widened. They are 
interesting themselves ın outside movements of thought. Even 
Socialism no longer speaks ın affrighting accents. Thus crossing 
the Sinn Fein agitation, disturbing and to some extent confusing it, 
is this new movement foi social betterment. 

Micart MacDonaeu. 


A WEEK IN CLARE. 


URING February of this year the unrest of Ireland 
D manifested itself in a new guise. A fresh problem con- 
fronted the military and civil authorities Hitherto the 
latter had been chiefly concerned to discourage the collection ot 
arms and ammunition ın unauthorised hands and to prevent the 
illegal drilling of young men. The prisoners of the Rebellion had, 
after their release from penal servitude, in the summer of 1917, 
threatened to revive the muilitarist power and spirtt of Sinn Fein 
They donned the uniform of Easter Week, held parades of young 
men, and contemplated the re-formation of that Nationalist Volun- 
teer Force which Pearse and James Connolly had called out 
against the British Empire. The Government ın its alarm retal:- 
ated under the Defence of the Realm Act; arrests again became 
frequent; whereupon Sinn Fein adopted the policy of the hunger- 
strike, and the Government conceded special treatment to Irish 
political prisoners. There were many crises, the worst of which 
seemed to be over at the opening of the New Year. But the events 
of February were of a quite unexpected character, and for them 
the Government had made no provision. Certain of these events, 
such as the attacks upon isolated farms and country-houses by 
masked men ın search of arms, might fairly have been interpreted 
as a recrudescence in a new aspect of the physical force activity of 
Sinn Fein; while the endeavour to interfere with the Irish export 
of food to England was wholly Sinn Fein in inspiration, and 
openly acknowledged as such. It was more difficult, however, to 
appreciate the bearing of the extensive campaign of cattle-driving 
—the most notable feature of the new “ unrest ”—upon the 
general aims and policy of the Irish Republican Party. 

Mr. Duke had no doubts. He attibuted the cattle-drives, the 
ploughing up of pasture lands, and even, apparently, the robbery 
of a bank manager, wholly to political causes. The Convention, 
which was still sitting in Dublin, had, he said, a good prospect of 
ending in success. There was nothing, he argued, that the Sinn 
Fein leaders feared more than a success for the Convention ; they 
had, therefore, he suggested, directed their adherents to promote 
displays of lawlessness and anarchy which would react upon the 
temper of the Conservative and Unionist elements of that 
assembly, and $o bring the deliberations in Trinity College to a 
disastrous end. I will not express a personal opinion of the justice 
of this diagnosis; though perhaps the reade1 may, after reading 
these impressions of “ A Week in County Clare,” care to form an 
opinion of his own upon the subject. Clare, the old land of the 
Dalcassians and of Brian Boroimhe, 1s to-day the chief stronghold 
of the Hispano-Irish chieftain, Mr. Eamonn de Valera, who com- 
bines the offices of the President of the Sinn Fein Organisation 
and ‘‘ Commander-in-Chief”’ of the Irish Volunteers. It was 
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against Clare that the principal measures of General Sir Bryan 
Mahon and Mr. Duke were effected. 

My corner of County Clare was one of the most interesting. I 
stayed ın the house of a friend, an Irishman of Oxford education, 
who had chosen to refuse the good opportunities which lay before 
him of a business career in England, and, instead, to live what 
might be called a life of wild seclusion in one of the remotest and 
reputedly the most disturbed district ın the West of Ireland 
When I had been first at his house, some ten years ago, the last 
of the terrible Bodyke evictions, familiar to every newspaper reader 
of the eighties, and even of the ’nineties, were still fresh in the 
memory ot the people. The war upon the landlords, of which the 
evictions were an incident, had scarcely subsided, ın spite of the 
benevolent mediation of the Wyndham Act. My friend had purt- 
chased for a trifling sum a derelict demesne in East Clare. This 
first visit left a vivid impression upon my mind. It was not easy 
to forget the drive above the shores of Lough Derg and under the 
shadow of Sheve Bernagh. The road rises upwards from Killaloe 
through pinewoods, furze, and ferns, and then breasts the summit, 
where stands a desolate little chapel, relic of penal times. Here 
the view ıs one of the most lovely and historic in Ireland. Scariff 
comes ın sight, that prosperous village which from a distance looks 
lıke a hill town of the Apennines. An arm of the Lough, stretched 
out westward among noble woods, holds Holy Island, with its 
Round Tower and ruined churches. Belkelly Castle stands lonely 
on its rock by the shore; and across the water is that great mass of 
mountain moor which sepaiates Galway from Clare. Ihe house 
in which my friend lived had been built on low-lying ground near 
the lake It had once belonged to an Irish landlord family; but, 
deserted now for many years, its windows were for the most part 
broken, and trees and shrubs grew up to the very doors. The land 
on the place, where not waterlogged, was covered with boulders, 
or overgrown with bush, or overrun by rabbits. What a work of 
reconstruction lay at hand! Such pasture as there was had been 
reserved for a few hungry-looking cattle; already, however, opera- 
tions for tillage had begun. Here were the famous Clare men, my 
friend’s employees, old soldiers of the Land War, and a rough and 
ragged crew they looked, rooting out the rocks of a field which 
they proposed to plough in the following Spring. 

I confess now that I thought my friend had been mad to embark 
upon the adventure of a farm in Clare. It was a lonely hfe, and he 
seldom met anyone except his workmen or the cattle dealers oi 
farmers with whom he did business on Fair days. His landlord 
neighbours were few and distant, and already held him :n a certain 
suspicion, for, though anything but a revolutionary, he held poli- 
tical views which were regarded then as Nationalism of the most 
advanced sort, though now these views would be (and are, for my 
friend has not changed with the times) called moderate. 

I have taken the opportunity of once more spending a week at 
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his place—now, as in the ’eighties, the centie of a disturbed district 
in a “Land War.” All Clare has been declared a “ mulitary 
area’ under the Defence of the Realm Act (Regulation 29B). 
The change in the place itselfi—tor a moment I will leave 
the more general question of Clare as a whole—is amazing. 
Where eight men were working in 1908 there are now 
forty; seventy-five per cent. of the arable land is in tillage, 
and the farm sustains a fine herd of dairy cows. Of farming in its 
technical aspect I have little knowledge; but I like to see agricul. 
tural activity and to hear the hum of rural industry. This old, 
once derelict farm, which chilled my spirit when first I saw it, 1S 
now alive. Carts arrive from the neighbouring village with their 
sacks of corn to be ground at my fiiend’s mill. They return in 
the evening laden with young trees as well as with corn sacks. 
There 1s a nursery ın the place, set out on a ptece of the reclaimed 
‘land. I had heard much of the slaughter of trees all over the 
British Islands since the war enhanced the value of timber ; even ın 
pre-war days I had heard taunts thrown at the Irish tenant 
tarmer for his vandalism ın respect of trees; I had observed on the 
drive from the station how much of the old pineweods along 
Lough Derg had been destroyed. Here was another side of the 
picture. The farmers of Clare had bought from this nursery, in 
one season alone, a quarter of a million trees. The Sinn Fein 
clubs, ın which the district abounds, were also, my friend told me, 
great buyers of young trees; the Sinn Fein movement since its 
inception has keenly promoted a propaganda for the reafforesta- 
tion of Ireland. 

There had been no cattle-raids, 1 need hardly say, on this estate; 
and if I dwell upon its progressive contentment, ıt 1s to refute the 
idea, prevalent among newspaper readers, that Claremen remain 
in a State of primitive barbarity, and are incapable of any activity 
except that of violence against the landlord and the grazier. When. 
Clare was proclaimed as a mulitary area there had been since the 
unrest began in the county up to date eight or ten cattle-drives, 
three raids for arms, one highway robbery, with a certain amount of 
intimidation. I imagine that the record, such as ıt was, had been 
equalled by one or two other of the Western Irish counties— 
certainly by Roscommon. But the Government has always been 
particularly solicitous over Clare ever since Mr. De Valera, 
"written up ”? by Mr. Ashton of the Datly Mail, made a trium. 
phant and very military maich through the county in the autumn: 
of last year. It is certainly the most completely Sinn Fein county 
in Ireland, and the county where Protestants are the smallest 
minority. (They are 1 per cent. of the total population, but no 
religious question attached ttself to the disturbances—most of the 
sufferers were Roman Catholics.) No doubt further attacks 
upon landowners were in contemplation, moreover, the high- 
way robbery referred to above—a bank manager on his 
way to the PFa at Ennis was relieved of 45,000—had 
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caused a new kind of alarm among peaceable people. Some 
ot the cattle-drives produced vccasıonal conflicts, with bloody end- 
ings, between the police and people. On the other hand, as should 
be remembered, several of the disputes between gtaziers and 
‘‘jandless men”? had ended in agreement by mutual consent, 
always the drivers of cattle, when they had forcibly appiopriated 
grass for the plough, had offered the owner his compensation in the 
shape of rent. There was no question of theft It will be conceded, 
however, that the police in Clare required help in the performanc. 
of their duties Even the “ punishment ” of the county by the insti- 
tution of systems of postal censorship and of restiiciions upon 
ingress and egress 1aised more of curiosity than of indignation But 
was it ‘f punishment ” or precaution *—did the authorities perhaps 
believe that Sinn Fein conspired to promote a ‘' rising’’ ın County 
Clare, intending ın some way to exploit the ambitions of the land- 
less young men to the profit of the ‘ policy of Easter Week ”? I 
cannot guess. 

Two tendencies in these rural districts of the West of lieland 
may be noted. One 1s that of orthodox Sinn Fein It found 
expression in the following deliverance of the East Claie (Sinn 
Fein) Standing Committee ‘‘ We desire to point out (1) that the 
land question should not be allowed to absorb all the attention of 
the Sinn Fein Clubs, (2) that the revival of the Irish language 1s 
the source of all true nation building; (3) that all clubs should be 
piepared to retuin at a General [lection the Sinn Fein candidate, 
and so promote the admission of Irish representatives to the Euro- 
pean Peace Congress at the end of the war.” The same Executive 
condemned the raids for arms on piivate houses, and repudiated 
all responsibility for such events as that of the assault upon the 
bank manager near Ennis. The official poligy of Sinn Fein 1s, 
first, the revival of an ‘‘ Irish”? Jieland, the encouragement ot 
native industries, of temperine, etc., and, secondly, the trans- 
formation of the Irish Question from a Buitish or * domestic ” 
into an international problem. It 1s argued that the latter aim 
will be on the way to achievement as soon as Ireland elects eighty 
M P.s who, by refusing to attend at Westminster, deny, in the 
eyes of all the world, the validity of the British claim to legislate 
tor Ireland. The work of nation building from within :5 slow, and 
appeals chiefly to studious spuits; and often must the day seem 
far off upon which, as Mi. Bernard Shaw sarcastically puts it, 
the plenipotentiaries at a European Congress are to ‘ rise 
reverently at the magic words, ‘Gentlemen, Ireland’, sing * God 
Save Ireland,’ and postpone all business until they have redressed 
the wiongs of Rosaleen ’? The land question, on the other hand, 
the question of the breaking up of the ranches and the destruction 
of monopolies, 1s a very actual thing, especially so since, with the 
war, the annual emigration of young Irishmen to America has had 
to cease. A real economic grievance exists. Take Clare, for 
example, although the grievance is by no means confined to that 
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county All the young men in that county have joined Sinn Fein; 
but many of them wish to use Sinn Fein for their own purposes, 
ie., aS a new instrument in the old agrarian campaign. But the 
attack nowadays ıs not so much upon the “ landlord system,” 
which has gradually disappeared through the operation of the 
Purchase Acts, as upon the ‘‘ farmlord system,” under which 
individuals trading ın land acquire immense tracts of teirttory and 
use these, not for tillage, but for pasture, which gives little or no 
employment to the people. In Clare the individual who has been 
buying up land sometimes owns not less than a dozen of such 
giazing ‘‘areas’”’ in different parts of the county. Both the 
Government and Sinn Fein have combined to urge upon the 
country the necessity of incieased tillage in view of the food 
shortage caused by the war; and it ıs this combination which gives 
the situation its paradoxical character. The Department of Agrı- 
culture issued last year orders for increased tillage, with penalties 
for non-compliance, but these orders were not regarded by public 
opinion as being sufficiently drastic—for they did not strike at the 
root of the grazing problem—and, moreover, there were means of 
evasion. Hence the recent ‘‘ commandeering of land?’ in “ the 
name of the Republic ” has been defended as a demonsttation of 
an abundant energy which any reasonable Government would in 
these times of scarcity know how to utilise. The Government has 
admitted—nay, proclaimed aloud—the need for a greatly increased 
ullage, and so these young men, armed with sticks, who drive 
cattle up to the grazier’s doors, plough up his land, and then 
demand that he submit to their teims as regards rent, claim that 
their work 1s, ın tiuth, Government’s work, and essential to the 
safety of the realm! Certainly, as Mr. George Russell, the 
famous Irish poet and economist, has argued, “ the passionate 
desire of the landless man tor land to till 1s not one that should be 
disregarded or discouraged by whatever statesmanship we pos- 
sess.” Mr. Duke points to the fact that a few thousand acres 
were released recently by the Congested Districts: Board; never- 
theless there were still under pasture in Deland during 1917 not 
less than 11,000,000 acres. 

I return to that happy estate in East Clare which 1s three-fourths 
under tillage, and will conclude this article with an account of 
how the subject of the unrest ıs there debated. Theie ts a work. 
man’s club on the estate, and during my visit I was invited to one 
of its meetings. The attendance was small, owing to the military 
regulations, which prohibit the people from being out of doors 
after 9 pm. Only those who actually lived on the estate could 
put in an appearance. One man, a clerk in the office, was to have 
read a paper on John Mitchel, the Young Ireland patriot of 1848. 
Instead, my host made a short speech from the chair on the situa- 
tion of 1918. Furst, he examined a recent criticism on the “ com- 
mandeering of land” made by Dr. Foley, the Conservative 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Kildare. “The reasons,” Dr. Foley 
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had said, ‘‘ for depriving persons even temporarily of the use of 
their land are unquestionably very giave—viz., to stave off the 
danger of starvation—but the competent authority ıs the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and if the full weight of enlightened public 
opinion had been brought to bear on ihe Department last year, a 
great deal more would have been done than has been done, or will 
be done, by illegitimate methods.” My host himself laid down 
the principle that, since the moral right was with the people in 
their desire that the land should be put to economic uses, the 
struggle must be carried on without outrage or barbarity. He 
therefore condemned all raids for arms, shootings, hay burnings, 
and letteis of intimidation. A vigorous debate followed. Some of 
the men agreed that only straightforward methods should be 
employed; others argued that even ın the absence of martial law, 
which made all open effort impossible, almost any method would 
be justified in righting the wrong exhibited by the unfair distribu- 
tion of property and the grazing system. None of those present, 
perhaps, were willing to do justice to the good intentions of the 
Department, and ın somewhat violent language the Goveinment 
was charged with neglecting Irish interests by allowing an exces- 
sive amount of cattle and other foodstuffs to leave the country for 
England. Statistics were quoted showing how greatly Irish 
imports had diminished since the outbreak of the war, and how, 
simultaneously, there had been an enormous increase in Irish 
exports. One man, speaking in more moderate tones than the 
rest, put the case of the ‘‘ landless men ” in a nutshell. The 
ranchers, he said, many of whom graze, or get grazed, from 500 
to 1,000 acres of land, should be compelled to bring up their 
acreage under tillage to something approaching the standard 
insisted upon by the Government’s Tillage Order ın the case of 
farmers. Farmeis had to till 35 per cent. of their holdings last 
year, and this year they will have to till so per cent. Meanwhile, 
many of the ranchers were being let off, on one plea or another, 
with an acreage of only 20 per cent. Then another Bishop, Dr 
Fogarty, of Killaloe, was quoted as saying: ‘‘ The Government 
must step ın and divide the ranches under the Defence Act. Half 
the money that 1s spent on martial law and all the military non- 
sense would almost suffice to compensate the owneis.”’ 

The next day one of the men who had been at the meeting was 
arrested for being on the roads after the prescribed hours. He was 
almost immediately released. 

N. MARLOWE 
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HORTLY after the death of Baron von Bıssıng, second 
Governor-General of the invaded territory of Belgium, some 
of his admirers published in the pan-German review, “‘ Das 

Grossere Deutschland,” a most enlightening document, which 
soon became known as the ‘‘ political testament ’’-of the man who, 
for more than two years, had enjoyed the confidence of the Emperor 
in the task of administrating the occupied provinces. It is the 
confidential memoir to which von Bissing had alluded, ın 1917, 
ın a letter to Dr Stresemann, and which seems to have been written 
towards the end of 1915. It contains a long statement on the views 
of the author concerning the future of the country he governed, 
and a justification of the means employed by him to attain his end. 
For this reason we can, and we ought, to refer to it as the best 
document explaining German policy in Belgium. 

Three main considerations predominate and inspire von Bissing’s 
policy. We will give them in the same terms as do the editors 
of the testament. The annexation of Belgium is necessary foi 
‘Germany, and, to obtain it, they must use force. ‘‘ It 1s force again 
which must produce the result that the population, though still 
hostile, will get accustomed to German rule and submit tet... .” 
To this policy ıt 1s not impossible, however, to add subtler means 
“ Germany 1s also interested ın Belgium in the Flemish movement, 
which has already gained considerable ground, and which would 
‘be mortally wounded if we did not spread our policy of force over 
Belgium.’ But we must take care, while flattering the ambitions 
and hopes of the movement, not to let ıt develop by itself. “‘ It 
is true that we-must protect the Flemings, but we must never lend 
a hand to make them completely independent.”’ It 1s a question 
of making use of them so that Germany may obtain a peace “ which 
shall make the rıght of conquest into a constitutional right.” 

None of the acts of von Bissing’s administration can be propeily 
appreciated except in the light of these considerations. They are 
grouped round the two legislative measures in which the Governoi 
encroached upon the rights given him by international law as 
administiator of a militarily occupied territory the institution of 
a purely Flemish university at Ghent and the establishment of two 
‘distinct administrative systems following the linguistic division 
of Belgium. 

The first dates from December, 1915, the second from March, 
1917. Neither was due to the initiative of the Governor-General, 
but both followed the plans of the Central Powe: which he 
represented. For, coming between the two, a declaration of the 
German Chancellor ın the Reichstag (April 5th, 1916) confirms 
them absolutely, and includes them ın the general policy of Germany 
and her war aims: ‘ We shall create,” said Bethmann-Hollweg. 
‘real guarantees to prevent Belgium from becoming a vassal state 
of the Anglo-French Entente and from being used as a military and 
economic bulwark against Germany. . . . Germany cannot 
abandon the Flemings, who have so long been subjugated fo 
Latinisation. On the contrary, we shall assure them a healthy 
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development according to their resources and based on the Flemish 
language and literature.” 

A third stage must logically tollow these two measuies taken 
by von Bissing. It was left to his successor to enter if, and we 
are now watching the process. It 1s the creation of a native 
authority ready to allow Germany to pursue hei policy of force 
under the guise of a treaty. Was Chancellor von Hertling’s 
invitation to the Government at Havre last February 25th a sign 
of hesitatton or change of puipose? Was it not rathe: anothe: 
manœuvre to justify an international agreement with the so-called 
“ Council of Flanders,” to which, as early as March 5th, 1917, 
Bethmann had made the following promise ‘‘ The German 
Empire, both during the negotiations and after the conclusion of 
peace, will do all in its power to hasten and to assure the free 
development of the Flemish race ’’ ? 

Do not let us imagine that the Ge1man Government, either then 
or at any time, wished to honour Belgium with special treat- 
ment. On the very day that Bethmann teceived, ın Berlin, the 
seven delegates of the ‘‘ Council of Flanders ’’ he gave an audience 
to a deputation from the ‘‘ Diet of Lithuania ” and treated them to 
the same style of speech Doubtless the German aimies quartered 
in the occupied Eastern provinces were provided with secret 
instructions similar to those given in September, 1917, to Germans 
in Belgium, which contained ‘‘ six rules of conduct for isolated 
men in Flanders,” among which the following ıs the first 
‘“ German agieement with the Flemish movement ıs appioved of 
and ordered by H.M. the German Emperor. It is therefore the 
duty of every German to uphold it with all his power.” And this 
is the conclusion: ‘‘ The understanding between Germans and 
Flemings 1s based on the consciousness of their common interests. 
Every German in Flanders must keep this fact constantly before 
him, and realise that such community of interests often forges 
closer bonds between peoples than military domination.” 

Dr. Wilhelm von Bissing, of Munich University, son of the 
Governor-General, in two articles consecrated to praise his father’s 
administration, speaks with pride of the special depaitment of the 
“ Politische Abteilung,” called ‘‘ Viamisches Buro,” whence 
emanated the literature intended, on the one hand, to prepare the 
German public for the success of an Imperial Flemish policy, and, 
on the other, to seduce or dominate the opinions of the Belgians 
who are cut off from any other source of information. Between 
March, 1915, and June, 1916, we find no less than 541 different 
articles in the most important German papeis dealing with the 
Flemish question Each of these articles is, of course, reproduced 
in a number of othe: papers. They all methodically agiee in 
explaining that the aspirations of Flemish Belgians were ignored 
by their own Government, and have received such satisfaction 
from the German administration that the number of adherents to 
the new régime is multiplying rapidly. In the meantime, a series 
of newspapers, ın both languages, appeared at Brussels, Antwerp, 
and Ghent, which were not only strictly censored, but received 
ther inspiration and much of theu matter direct from the 
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**Viamisches Buro.’ Written either by Germans or by obscure 
journalists in German pay, their main object was to exploit old 
grievances, to revive old quarrels, and to defend beforehand those 
whom Germany meant to approach and win over to hei intrigues. 

In Germany Dr. Stange, of Gottingen University, working on 
parallel lines, received a mandate from the military authorities to 
start an intense propaganda among the Flemish prisoners of war. 
Several thousand Flemings, chosen either by the own statements 
or, if they refused to declare whether they were Flemings or 
Walloons, by their birthplace, were taken to the Gottingen camp 
and placed at the professor’s disposal. They were treated as ‘‘ Herr- 
schaften,” a special paper Onze Taal was edited for them, they 
were encouraged to continue their studies or to cultivate plastic 
art, and the prospect of a return to Ghent was held out to them. 

At this tıme Casement was busy with the Irish prisoners, and 
an army was being recruited from the Kingdom of Poland. Even 
employers of labour were recommended by the Norddeutsche 
Allgememe Zeitung constantly to remind their Flemish workmen 
(dragged there by what means we all know) that ‘‘ the well-being 
of their (Flemish) country depends on the victory of Germany ” 

* x x * °. 


We must look now at the “ victories ’’ of Germany in Belgium, 
at the success of her manœuvres, and what the triumphant Empire 
can count on in order definitely to assure its ‘‘ western flank.” 
What ought we to expect after such a powerful piolonged effort, 
methodically carried out ın a country at the invader’s mercy, 
isolated from the rest of the world, hungry and impoverished, left 
to herself and terrorised over by blood and non? At least the 
passive acceptance of a policy which will loosen the bonds 
strangling her, and possibly the collaboration of some elements 
who long to introduce a little social, political, and intellectual 
Organisation amidst the horrors of wai. What, then, do we see? 

In October, 1917, the Secretary of the Academic Council of the 
Germano-Flemish University of Ghent was able to register 138 
students on his books, of whom eleven were foreigners, and this 
though 500 free scholarships were put at the disposal of students. 
Among the professors of the old University eleven only, of whom 
two were foreigners, consented to give their services to the new estab- 
lishment. The new professors are young men without any prac- 
tce, Dutch teachers from the secondary schools, a Dutch 
naturalised German who has fought on the Western Fiont. The 
Rector is a Germanophile from the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

Two illustrious professors of the Belgian University of Ghent, 
Professor Frédeticq, an ardent Fleming, and Professor Pirenne, 
whose reputation 1s world-wide and particularly revered in 
Germany, having refused to recognise the new foundation, were 
arrested, taken to a prison camp in Germany, separated, and are 
still to-day interned ın the enemy’s country. A little book by the 
learned Dr. Nyrop, of the University of Copenhagen, has spread 
through the scientific world the indignation of civilised opinion. 
All the leaders of the Flemish movement, both at home and 
abroad, even those by whom a Flemish University was most 
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ardently desired, protested violently and refused to accept ıt as 
an enemy gift. 

At Gottingen and ın other camps where Dr. Stange’s plan was 
carried out, among 10,000 Flemish prisoners barely 200 consented 
to join the ‘‘ Fursorge,’’ and of these 200, if one discounts the 
sick and the slackers who wanted to benefit by the material 
advantages obtained, very few real converts to German ideas are 
left. I have this information from several prisoners who escaped 
from Gottingen. 

Before establishing the administrative separation of the country, 
the German Government felt the need of being petitioned. One 
day, ın February, 1917, the Bruxellois learnt from the “ Vlamisches 
Buro ” Press that a ‘‘ Council of Flanders ” had been called into 
being. German papers announced that 250 Flemings (no names 
given) had elected a “Rat von Flandern ” composed of 30 
members (also nameless), and that this Council had immediately 
issued a manifesto demanding the constitution, in Belgium, of 
two separate admuinistrations—one for Flemings and one for 
Walloons Who summoned this electoral assembly and from 
whom the members of the Council received their mandate no one 
knows. But we soon heard with horror that seven members of the 
Council, under the guidance of Count Harrach, head of the 
‘“ Politische Abteilung,” had gone to Berlin. Their names and 
photographs appeared ın a German illustrated paper. At first, 
everyone was stupefied, then furiously indignant. Among the 
Seven were two officials of the Belgian state—one whose daughter 
had marred a German and the other whose Germanophile senti- 
ments had been the subject of ridicule before the war. Did he 
not send his childien to the “ Deutsche Schule” in Brussels, 
which was kept for the German colony? Neither of them had ever 
had anything to do with real Flemings. When it was discovered 
who were the other five that Germany counted on, and what 
wretched antecedents they had, there were shouts of laughter 

Germany, however, having identified the future of “ Deut- 
schtum ” in Belgium with the wishes of the Council of Flanders, 
soon began to turn the Chancellor’s words into deeds She found 
her way blocked by the unanimous refusal of the upper Belgian 
administration, but was satisfied at first with accepting some 
resignations On March 21st, 1917, Belgium was officially divided 
in two. Brussels became the capital of Flanders, which ıs an his- 
torical and geographical absurdity, Namur the capital of Wallonie. 
All the German administration of the occupied provinces was 
doubled at the same time, which caused no difficulty. The trouble 
began some months later. In August, October, and December of 
the same year decrees “were issued creating a central Belgian 
administration, purely Flemish, ın Brussels Un til then the 
Belgian Government officials had, in accordance with The Hague 
conventions, continued their work under the occupying Govern- 
ment on the tacit understanding that the latter should also conform 
to international law. Considering themselves absolved from this 
engagement by the establishment of an administrative division 
contrary to the Belgian constitution they sent in their resignations. 
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This time they were not accepted, and the German Goveinment, 
hoping to intimidate the lower officials who depended entirely on 
their salaries, atrested those who resigned and deported them to 
Germany. Their vacant posts were offered to anyone who would 
consent to fill them. For the Flemish administration the Council 
of Flanders produced some candidates from among its electors. 
For the Walloon administration, the posts had to be filled with 
Germans who could talk French 

_ But then all over Belgium arose a splendid movement of p10- 
test which developed and spread to all organised bodies We have 
a list and the text of these protests. Germany dare not publish 
them It would show up the anonymous partisans she 1s so proud 
of, and a compaitson between the signatories and he: favourites 
would be too obvious. She cannot boast of any authoritative 
political adherent, two Antwerp deputies who accepted the Ghent 
University refused to acknowledge the Council of Flanders. All 
the senators and deputies wiote to von Bissing and von Bethmann 
to express, in firm and dignified terms, their formal repudiation 
of a measure taken in direct opposition to the wishes of the whole 
nation. Not one priest has spoken approvingly of the measure, 
and it 1s solemnly condemned by Ca:dinal Meiciér From 
all the communes, from the centres of the socal and 
traditional life of a country whose independence was won by 
municipal freedom, a unanimous cry of protest went up. German 
intrigue had lost the game 

The ‘‘ Viamisches Buro,” however, sent out to Germany and 
neutral countries voluminous correspondence relating the success 
of the Governor’s policy. In a rigid hierarchical system like Ger- 
many’s, orders issued are followed and must inevitably be 
considered effective. The occupying Government ın Belgium, 
driven into this groove by the Chancellor, must continue, propelled 
by its own momentum, and 1s condemned to use to the bitter end 
a system whose value can no longer be discussed. 

The Council of Flanders, which had filled the rôle of decoy for the 
establishment of administrative partition, ıs now called on to act 
a similar part in the comedy of an autonomous Flanders. With 
just as little preparation as the first tıme, a new anonymous meeting 
was convened in Brussels at the end of December, 1917. The 
members of the “ Council of Flanders ” declared that they wished 
to submit themselves to a consultation of the Flemish people, and 
to ask for a mandate to claim political autonomy for Flanders, and 
to act for ıt at the Peace Conference. Delegates were received on 
January 15th last, at Biussels, by Dr. Walraff, German Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs, who promised them his protection, 
ending his harangue with words which the Belgians who know 
von Biussing’s political testament cannot read without a smile 
“The work which was begun at the will of our Imperial Master 
by the unforgotten Baron von Bissing is being carried on with 
clearness of aim and vigour of execution by the new Governor- 
General von Falkenhausen.” 

What powers does Germany intend to give to the 
Council of Flanders when it is “ re-elected”? Perhaps she 
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does not know herself. It may depend’on many things. But 
there 1s, anyhow, one power which she cannot confer on it, namely, 
that of representing any section of the Belgian people. Already 
she cannot maintain that the Council exists without her help. Its 
members are her protégés. It is “ verboten ” to touch them, and 
af the highest officers of Belgian Justice cite them to appear in 
court it 1s the judges who are imprisoned and the prisoners who 
are set fiee under military protection. 

On February 7th last, the Brussels Court of Appeal met in 
plenary sitting at the Palais de Justice. Al the Councillors were 
present except two absent through illness. The court unanimously 
gave orders to the Public Piosecutor to sue the principal members 
of the Council of Flanders for treason to the Belgian State. This 
decision was made on a denunciation signed by all the members 
of Parliament still in Belgium. 

Next day the Procureur du Roi personally ariested Tack, Pre- 
sident of the Council of Flanders, his deputy arrested Borms. 
Both defendants appeared immediately before the examining 
magistrate Then came the extraordinary inteivention of the 
Germans. Having been hastily informed, Major Schauer, ın full 
German “uniform, marched into the Chambers of the Public 
Prosecutor and furiously demanded the liberation of the accused. 
The Prosecutor held out until threatened with force, and even 
then_insisted on 1eceiving a written order. When this was done 
the Mayor carried off the two members of an organisation of 
national t1eason which fiom that moment was irrevocably branded 
with the stamp of Ge1manism. 

We must keep the memory of this crucial moment. It 
throws into relief the intrigue against the national spirit of 
Belgium, that impassable barrier which Germany tries in 
vain to outflank, hesitating between recognising the power 
of right and annexing by rght of power. The men she 
has won over either by indulging their ambitions or by 
bribery will carry on their work. But the people have begun 
to avenge their magistrates. While the three presidents of the 
‘Court of Appeal, MM. Lévy-Morelle, Ernst, and Carez, were taken 
to Celle-Schloss, where they found the heroic Burgomaster Max 
and many other eminent citizens, the people of Antwerp made 
vigorous demonstiations against the adherents of the Council of 
Flanders. The ardour of the crowd found an outlet in smashing 
the musical instruments and tearing to rags the banners of a pro- 
cession organised by the Germans For some hours the crowd 
whistled, sang, and howled its rage, sarcasms, and vengeful jokes. 
A Flemish crowd, the crowd of Teniers and Rubens, of Vondel 
and Conscience, the crowd of Thyl Uylenspiegel, a hungry crowd, 
imprisoned, constrained, spied ‘upon, vanquished, yet with its 
ancestral soul thrilling in this glorious outburst The instinct of 
the race rose again to the highest aspirations of freedom. 

* * * * 


Germany thought to enslave Flanders and has freed hei. The 
Flemish movement in Belgium existed long before the Teutonic 
‘Empire dreamt of exploiting ıt for its designs of conquest. Social, 
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linguistic, and racial, ıt tended to assure to the people their com- 
plete development ın conformity with the specific character of their 
local temperament. It was a cry of the élite to their brothers in race 
and language for a better valuation of their common and individual 
heritage. Far from tending to dissociate Flanders from the rest 
of Belgium, ıt endeavoured to enable he: better to collaborate in 
the great work of the country. The principle of nationality in 
Belgium is entirely independent of the dual language question, 
and existed previous to the constitution of the kingdom, being 
manifested through history ın all the previous forms of the collec- 
tive life of the Belgian provinces. The linguistic frontier has never 
coincided with either the ecclesiastical or territorial divisions 
imposed on the people throughout the ages. Common sufferings, 
common struggles and habits have given a moral inheritance to 
the Belgians which entirely overshadows the language question. 
French has at certain periods, and especially since 1830, acquired 
a preponderance which an intellectual élte in Flanders consideis 
as an abuse, and against which they strive in the name of their 
race and blood. But, in endeavouring by laws and customs to 
place the Flemish language in Flanders on the same footing as 
French in Wallonie, they desire only to make ıt an instfument of 
social and intellectual development in accordance with national 
unity. 

Germany, by raising the embargo laid on all manifestations of 
opinion in favour of Flemish demands, has insulted the Flemings 
in a way which they resent acutely. She had scaicely been able 
to rouse a little enthusiasm even ın the most ardent supporteis of 
a Flemish University by granting them what, before the war, had 
seemed just within their reach. Those who succumbed were at 
once condemned unanimously by the leaders of the movement, 
and very soon the enemy institution had to count its followers as 
one counts the servants ın one’s pay. A name had to be found 
for them, and Germany herself supplied the word ‘ Aktrvist,’’ 
which 1s branded red-hot on those who choose to accept tt. 

But the baseness and insignificance of the Activists throws up the 
patriotism and loyalty of the Flemings, and 1n this way adds fresh 
prestige to the social and linguistic elements of the movement. 
The war has given a clearer vision in many matters, sweeping away 
prejudices, and humanity, suffering beyond all we ever dreamed 
of, has shown the nobility of elemental virtues to be far more 
widespread than we believed. The sentiment of natronalism is one 
of these. By clinging closely to it, by uniting ıt victorously with 
the love of their mother-tongue and their aspirations for progress, 
the Flemings of Belgium, at the front where they shed their blood, 
in exile whee they work for the reconstruction of their country, 
under the yoke which they repudiate by their resistance to enemy 
intrigue, can see opening before them the paths of a future in which 
every one of them will feel a better Belgian by being a better 
Fleming. 


HENRI DAVIGNON. 


FINLAND BEFORE AND SINCE THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


MONGST the many questions which have been made more 

acute than ever by the present wai 1s the fate of Finland. 

As an entirely new state of affairs has been created by the 

Russian Revolution, it will, perhaps, be useful to t1ecall the 

relations existing between Finland and the old Russian régime, 

and to examine the effect which recent events have had and are 
likely to have on the condition of the Finns. 

Finland became part of the Russian Empire at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, when Napoleon demanded that Sweden 
should thiow in her lot with the other Continental Powers, and 
close her ports to British goods. Sweden refused, whereupon the 
troops of the Tsar Alexander I. invaded Finland, then still in the 
possession of the Swedish Ciown. The Finns weie left to defend 
themselves as well as they could, and finally, after a gallant resist- 
ance against superior forces, they broke away from Sweden, whose 
king, Gustavus IV., had now been deposed, and made peace with 
Russia. * A Diet was summoned at Borga tn 1809, which the Tsai 
attended ın person. He guaranteed the laws, rights, and piivileges 
of Finland, and confirmed the constitution. In the autumn of the 
same year Sweden, by the Treaty of Fredrkshamn, renounced all 
claims to Finland. In this way Finland was incorporated as a 
Grand Duchy ın the Russian Empire. These pledges were 
scrupulously respected by Alexander I. and his successors; but a 
fatal change of policy was made at the close of the nineteenth 
century by Nicholas II. The position of Finland, a constitution- 
ally-governed country within the confines of an empiie under the 
Sway of an autocrat, had long seemed to Russian officials a 
dangerous anomaly. They yearned to apply the process of 
Russianisation which had been tried in Poland and other parts 
of the Empire. In this desire they were strengthened by the 
chauvinism of the Russian Nationalists, with the:r unconcealed dis- 
hike of all their foreign fellow-subjects. 

Tentative efforts to Russianise Finland were made ın 1890, but 
the process did not begin ın real earnest until 1898, when, only a 
few days after the Tsar issued his famous peace manifesto, 
General Bobrikoff was appointed Governor-General. One of his 
first proposals ın 1899 was the reorganisation of the Finnish Army. 
The latter had hitherto been drilled on the Russian model, orders 
being also given in Russian; but for the purposes of instruction 
Finnish and Swedish, the two languages of Finland, had been 
used. According to the new system Finnish officers were to be 
replaced by Russians, and the Finnish conscripts to be scatteied 
among Russian regiments. In short, this was much the same 
policy as that pursued by Germany in Poland. As the Diet would 
evidently refuse to pass the Bill, a manifesto was issued stating 
that laws involving Imperial interests might be passed without the 
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consent of the Diet. ‘‘ Imperial interests ’’ was such an elastic 
term that this claim meant the end of constitutional rule in 
Finland. It was, therefore, only natural that the Finns should 
oppose the new measures. In spite of the sparse and scattered 
population and the difficulties of communication, a petition to the 
Tsar, numbering over half a million signatures, and representing 
more than a fifth of the inhabitants of Finland, was collected 
within ten days. It proved unavailing. Bobrikoff persisted in his 
policy. Recalcitrant officials were dismissed, and more pliant 
functionaries took their place. In this way Bobrikoff obtained a 
firm grip of the administration and the law-courts. He introduced 
a rigorous censorship, over-ian the country with spies, and laid 
his tron hand on school and university. In 1903 an Imperial manı- 
festo invested him with the powers of a dictator. Finland was 
now under the thumb of the Russian troops and police. The 
informer throve and banishment became the order of the day. 
It was under these circumstances that Bobrikoff was assassinated 
1n 1904 

The following year saw the triumph of the Russian Revolution 
and the summoning of the Duma. A general strike bioke out in 
Finland, whereupon the Tsai revoked all illegal measures and 
restored constitutional government. All promised well, but the 
rosy hopes of both Finns and Russians soon faded away. Stolypin 
stifled the 1evolutionary movement in Russia, and reduced the 
Duma to subseivience. The time had come to renew the attack 
on Finland. In 1908 ıt was announced that matters concerning 
Finland, which, at the same time, were of Imperial interest, should 
be submitted to the Russian Council of Ministers. The Finnish 
Diet was thus to be deprived ot its poweis, and its authority 
reduced to a mere shadow. Othe: measures, such as the repeated 
dissolution of the Duet, the dismissal of the Finnish pilots, the 
illegal appropriation of Finnish State funds, were new milestones 
on the road which had been mapped out ın 1898. The autocracy 
of Petrogiad had succeeded 1n altenating the affections of a loyal 
people, when a policy of judicious conciliation would probably 
have led to an acceptable solution. 

Then came the war, but no improvement. The process of 
Russianisation was continued with renewed vigour. An army of 
Russian officials and police poured into the country, and domi- 
ciliary visits became everyday events. Men were dismussed, 
imprisoned, and sent off to the interior of Russia, or to Siberia, 
amongst them being Svinhufvud, the Speaker of the Diet. 
According to Piofessor Werner Soderhjelm, an old instructor in 
gymnastics at the University of Helsingfors was accused of high 
treason, because a photograph of the Ametican Fleet at Copen- 
hagen in 1913 was found on him; but the penalty was afterwards 
moditied to twenty years’ imprisonment in a fortress Young 
women weie violated. The Finnish forests weie felled, and both 
public and private property were seized. The hand of the Censor 
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lay heavy upon the whole land. Little wonde if the assurances 
of the Entente about the nghts of small nations seemed to the 
Finns, who merely demanded that changes in the constitution 
shouid be made 1n a constitutional way, through the Diet, nothing 
but a bitter mockery. They looked on at the war ın cold in- 
difference, with a vague hope that the great upheaval might 
perhaps restore to them the rights and privileges guaranteed by 
Alexander I. Rumours of political ferment in Russia reached 
their ears, but ıt was hardly expected that this would lead to 
action until after the war. 

The Russian Revolution came like a bolt from the blue. Indeed, 
it was not until! March 16th, when the Revolution was an accom- 
plished fact, the Tsar about to abdicate, and the Governor-General 
of Finland and the Senate arrested, that the newspapers were per- 
mitted to announce the remarkable news. On the mght of 
March 16th and the morning of the 17th events happened at Hel- 
singfors which have been graphically described: by Professor 
Soderhjelm : ‘‘ Projecting into the bay, where the Russian Baltic 
Fleet had been stationed throughout the war, les the suburb 
of Skatudden, and ın ıt the naval barracks. Here and on board 
the vessels horrible scenes took place on this night, without the 
inhabitants of the capital percerving more than what the sound 
of shots could tell their imagination. The sailors, mtoxicated 
by the consciousness that it was they who had brought about the 
Revolution, and were now the masters, remembering all the ın- 
justices which thei: superiors had inflicted on them, and evidently 
extremely irritated by the long inactivity which had made the 
relations between officers and men more and more intolerable, 
were literally seized with a mad desire to take vengeance. Yet 
in any case, one can scarcely speak of madness, for everything 
was carried out with resolute cold-bloodedness, like an execution 
which had long before been decided on, and only awaited the 
appointed hour. And some of these murders of officers appear to 
have been thought out with refined cruelty, according to the nature 
of the crimes they had previously committed. One who had 
punished his men by making them stand bare-footed and keep 
watch on deck unul their feet were frozen, is said to have been 
undressed and dipped into an opening in the ice until he died. 
Others were shut up in cabins into which hot steam was intro- 
duced. Others, again, were hunted like wild beasts, as they tried 
to take refuge on staircases and to ring at the doors of strangers, 
and this random firing doubtless led to various unintended 
casualties. Next morning the massacre was continued. The 
scene had in part been transferred to the town, and the victims 
were not sought exclusively amongst the naval officers, but also 
amongst those of the army. ft was no longer the taking of 
vengeance; ıt was the furies of revolution which had been let 
loose, and were triumphing in themselves. A number of soldiers 
were marching along the street with a lieutenant who enjoyed 
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their confidence at their head. On their way lay the body of a 
high officer. Involuntarily the lieutenant crossed himself, ab the 
Russians invariably do when passing the dead. The soldiers at 
once shot him down. His gesture was taken as a sign of sympathy 
and was acrime. Search was made for officers everywhere. Into 
a girls’ school where the written part of the leaving examination 
was just being held—as fate would have ıt, the subject happened 
to be German !—there entered a few soldiers, rifle in hand, and 
enquired for officers. The girls looked up with surprise and terro: 
from their translation, but continued calmly when the soldiers had 
perceived their mistake. Here and there one saw motor-lorries 
collecting bodies and carrying them off. Many people preserve 
an indelible memory of meeting these ‘ 1evolutionary tumbuils’ 
filled with mutilated and lifeless bodies in uniform. Between 150 
and 200 men had fallen victims to these bloody hours. But 
not one Finn had suffered in any way. The whole drama 
had been performed entirely en famille, so to speak. The 
home population, who were going about their business, hid here 
and there when a machine-gun began to fire too neat. If they 
could save any of the fugitrves who asked for help, it was 
done with the greatest secrecy, so that no disputes arose.’ 

Before long the exiled Finns began to return. Amongst them 
was Speaker Svinhufvud, who, all the way to Helsingfois from the 
place in Siberia where he had spent more than two years, received 
ovations from the Russians as a champion of libeity. In the 
Finnish capital a banquet was given ın his honour, and with him 
there appeared others who had suffered from the arbitrary dealings 
of the Russian autocracy. Amongst them were the twenty-fou 
members of the Supreme Court of Viborg, who had refused to 
administer the law as the Tsar and his officials required. Gradu- 
ally all the exiles came back. The Mayo: of Vasa returned from 
Siberia, whither he had been obliged to walk all the way. The 
Ural region sent back the chief of the Helsingfois detectives, 
whilst the prisons and fortresses of Petrograd opened their gates to 
over a hundred peasants and students. The exiles were hailed 
with delight by their fellow-countrymen, who gazed joyfully at 
the Finnish flag, floating on the Governoi-General’s Palace, where 
the hated Seyn, who had taken up the work of Bobrikoff, no longer 
wielded his rod of iron. The question of Finland’s relations to the 
Empire was soon raised. On March 17th members of the 
Provisional Government arrived at Helsingfors, and a Council of 
Soldiers and Workmen was rapidly placed ın charge of the situa- 
tion. The fears of the pessimists amongst the Finns that the 
change of régime would not impiove the position of Finland were 
quickly allayed. Protopopov, a Russian exile who had at one 
time been banished to Finland, pleaded the cause of the Finns 
with such eloquence that the Provisional Government iesolved to 
restore autonomy to them. This appeared in the manifesto of 
March 2oth. There were nevertheless still sources of friction. One 
of these was the inteiference of the Russian military in Finland’s 
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domestic affairs. Many of the old spies and police agents, who 
were supposed to have left the country, merely donned the revolu- 
tionary colours and the soldier’s uniform, whereupon they con- 
tinued their work of denouncing individuals alleged to be 
dangerous. The result was that fresh arrests were made, in some 
cases of men who had just been released. The Provisional Govern- 
ment declared itself powerless to deal with the soldiers. At a 
later stage, however, a procedure was agreed upon, but the irrita- 
tion did not die down so easily, 

Further difficulties arose out of the relations between the Finnish 
Diet, which had now been summoned, and the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The former admitted that the powers of the Tsar had 
passed over to the Provisional Government, but claimed that the 
authority of the Grand Duke was in their own hands, and were 
not inclined to give it up until the Constituent Assembly had made 
known its decision. The Provisional Government, on the other 
hand, maintained that the Tsar and the Grand Duke were one, 
and not two persons, and, therefore, all his powers had been trans- 
ferred to them. The Finnish Senate was more amenable to this 
point of view, and for a time an open conflict was avoided. 
Finally, however, the situation became untenable, and by the 
order of the Russian Government the Diet was dissolved, new 
elections taking place in October. Under these circumstances the 
idea of Finland’s complete independence began to dawn on the 
minds of the Finns. It was first touched on by Professor Ivar 
Heikel, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Helsingfors, at the 
banquet in honour of Speaker Svinhufvud. A few weeks later, 
Mi. Tokoi, the President of the Finnish Senate, delivered a speech 
to the Diet, and appeared to indicate the same possibility. As 
was only to be expected, the suggestion met with an unfavourable 
teception in Russia, for the Russians realised what ıt would mean 
to have an independent state with frontiers extending to within 
one hour of Petrograd. Even those of Radical tendencies, who 
had hitherto pleaded Finland’s cause, were bitterly opposed to 
separation. The moderate Socialists, the Mensheviks, were afraid 
lest an independent Finland should join Sweden. Only the 
Extreme Socialists, the Bolsheviks, amongst them Maxim Gork1, 
lent the idea their support, their argument being that no people 
should be retained by force against its will. 

A powerful impetus was, no doubt, given to this sepatatist 
movement by the economic condition of Finland. The question 
of food had become singularly acute, for instead of being able to 
import corn from Russia, as in time of peace, Finland had been 
denuded of butter, cheese, milk, and meat to supply the Russian 
Army. From her own scanty resources she had to feed not only 
the native population, but also a garrison of some 150,000 men. 
Even in the spring of 1917 the situation was grave. ‘‘ Theie are 
even very well-to-do families at Helsingfors,’’ wrote Professor 
Soderhjelm in May, “ which for months have not seen any meat 
on their table except, perhaps, horseflesh. The three meatless 
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days a week have thus become seven ; tor when meat was allowed, 
it was not to be had. Even last autumn (1916) ıt was terrible to 
see the enormous queues outside the shops which were selling 
butter; mothers with little children stood there almost for days, 
and people had to be taken away ın a fainting condition. The 
monthly sugar ration has varied from seven to ten and a half 
ounces; but at times, as for example now in May, no sugar has 
been distributed at all.” The writer goes on to tell how, even 
with milk cards, scarcely a glass of milk per day could be procured, 
whilst the bread supply was equally scanty Knowing the rigours 
of a northern climate, can one wonder that the Finns longed for 
independence, and begged the Entente Powers to send them the 
supplies which were necessary to save them from starvation ? 

After the fall of Kerensky and the Provisional Government, the 
Finnish Diet was for a while content to await the setting up of a 
stable Government in Russia. The only body with any consti- 
tutional authority seemed to be the Constituent Assembly; but 
as this was not summoned, a Finnish Administration was formed 
at the beginning of December, and proceeded to declare Finland 
independent. The Diet desired to show that ıt felt no animosity 
towards Russia, but was merely anxious to put 1ts own house in 
` order. A manifesto explained to the embryonic Constituent 
Assembly that Finland hoped to settle any questions at issue by 
means of a friendly agreement, and expressed a wish that cordial 
relations should ultimately be established. The Duet likewise 
authorised the new Finnish Administration to begin negotiations 
with other Powers, and to obtain recognition from them of an 
independent Finland. The three Scandinavian States, France, 
and Germany soon gave their consent, and entered into diplomatic 
relations. These steps had been taken after suitable assurances 
had been obtained from the Bolshevik Executive. The latter 
however, in spite of the demands of the Finns, have, up to the 
time of writing, not withdrawn the large Russian garrison. Their 
policy seems to be to 1etain troops there, and, with the ard of the 
extreme Finnish Socialists, to bring about a social revolution 
similar to that in Russia. In justice to the Socialists, ıt should 
be said that they were driven into the arms of the Russian revolu- 
tionaries by the pro-German attitude of a certain influential section 
of Finns, amongst whom the Helsingfors students were very 
prominent. Even last December the Finnish Press foreshadowed 
the collapse of national unity. 

What the ultimate fate of Finland will be 1s obscure. At 
present civil war exists, with the connivance of the Petrograd 
Bolsheviks, and an attempt 1s being made to substitute a new 
tyranny for the old one. The future of Finland 1s so intimately 
linked up with that of Russia that her destiny can only be finally 
settled when the new Russia has taken defimte shape. 


N HERBERT WRIGHT. 


THE NATIVE QUESTION IN BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA. 


HE future of the native races, not only in the conquered enemy 
territories of Africa, but also in the Crown Protectorates, 1s 
one that ıs giving those interested a considerable amount of 

thought. The whole question, in so far as it affects our own 
African natives, 1s by no means new, but the different aspects 
that shape themselves as we begin to emerge from the world 
Struggle impress all students of the subject with the very vital 
issues that now confront us. A bief sketch of the native 
question of one of our Crown Protectorates—British East 
Africa—together with a few suggestions foi the future, should 
suffice to state a case for all native races living under parallel 
conditions. The confines of East Africa shelter somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 2,000,000 adults, all considered as having been 
brought within the influence of our East Afiican administiation, 
and the majority very effectively under such control. It has been 
possible to,1eserve to the native all the land he requires now, or is 
likely to requue for many generations; whilst at the same time 
alienating large territories for European settlement, and sufficient 
to ensure that that settlement 1s and must always be the predomi- 
nant factor in the development of East Africa. Apart trom the 
British Government, the parties interested ın the native question 
are, broadly speaking, thiee: firstly, the mussionary, whose 
motives are self-evident; secondly, the European settle1, whose 
more reasoned point of view 1s to consider the native the chief 
asset of economical development, without whom Jand and capital 
are of no purpose, thirdly, and lastly, the influential group of 
students in England whose energies are directed under a firm 
belief that the native races of Africa are a sacred and vested 
trusteeship. All three are perfectly correct in then ideas, and 
that which can merge the temperate views of each party into one 
policy ts all that 1s required to ensure both the future of the native 
races and that they contribute their quota to the economic develop- 
ment of the country in which they live. Of the three, let it be 
said that the missionary is the only one paity that has done tts 
part, and has done it thoroughly too, within the limits of men and 
money available. Further, it 15 the only one of the three parties 
that has for a number of years doggedly puisued a definite aim, 
and ıs now entitled to point to successes as a 1eason for a consider- 
able enlargement ın its sphere of working. But the work of the 
missionary must have a limited objective, unless the economic 
structure of the country within which he works ıs capable of 
absorbing hus finished product. At the moment, the youn g native, 
both male and female, ıs safe as long as he or she 1s within the 
care of the missionary. The young mind ıs purged of such native 
customs, habits, and thoughts as are both pointless and harmful, 
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whilst those that are good and of use to his future life ate 
developed, and to them aie welded more civilised and useful ideas 
The young people further obtain a rough but useful schooling, 
and into their expanding mental systems 1S inculcated a briet 
knowledge and a love of the Christian Church. But there ıt ends, 
and ends abruptly. Their future after school days 1s at best 
to become a nurse or a house-boy, and never 1s the continuance 
of their schooling or 1eligious observance accepted as a matte 
for serious consideration. And yet it 1s proven to be very 
worth while. As an instance, the writer’s household ın East Africa 
consists only of mission boys; they all attend school in reliefs, as 
also their church on Sundays and fast days. More than one has 
contracted a Chistian mariage. They have proved themselves 
reliable ın every way, and their work better than that of the unedu- 
cated boy. That they apprecrate the treatment ordinarily meted 
out to servants of an English home 1s evidenced by the long period 
of service they put in. 

By many examples ıt can be demonstiated that the native 
material 1s excellent and that a reasonable scheme of teaching 
founded on the basis of a Christian faith gives a product both 
worthy and capable of being utilised subordinately in agriculture, 
trade, and economic development generally. At the moment, the 
European settler’s aspect is circumscribed by the all-important 
value of the native as a labourer. He argues that the native has 
benefited considerably by his presence, and he argues rightly. The 
development of the countiy by the European has necessitated a 
considerable expansion in the way of economic 1esearch. The vari- 
ous cattle diseases have been thoroughly diagnosed and 1emedies 
provided. Vaccines are procurable on a large scale, plant and 
vegetable diseases examined and iemedies applied, roads and 
other means of communication opened, markets for native pro- 
duce established, railway rates for produce intioduced, and postal 
facilities extended. By all of these and many otheis the native has 
benefited quite on even terms with the European settler. Finally, 
the European settler, by his presence, by establishing himself and 
his home in their country, has rendered ıt imperative that all steps 
‘be taken to prevent the possibility of the inter-tribal 1aids and wars 
only too prevalent in former days. The native lives in perfect 
security, and multiplies, where foimerly he was massacied by his 
moie wailike neighbours or decimated by famine. His cattle are , 
secure, and multiplying, where formerly rinderpest and othe: 
diseases took a yearly toll and occasionally caused an absolute 
annihilation In return, the settler demands that a fair proportion 
should give labour so essential to the furtherance of the countiy’s 
development. It ıs perfectly natural that the settlei’s horizon 
should be bounded by the value of the native ın the labour market. 
He has neither the time nor the money for further inspection ot 
the issues, and this one aspect will satisfy him and his son’s son. 
Whilst insisting that a reasonable proportion of the native popula- 
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tion should give their labou: at a fair rate, he 1s not unreasonable 
in his demands; he has always been an advocate of fair treatment, 
proper diet, good quarters, and a reasonable wage. He realises 
the value of the asset, and that the value can only be maintained 
by proper treatment. Although unable himself to devote time and 
thought to the matter, he 1s by no means hostile to the possibility 
of the development of the native into higher-grade artisanship, 
and he would perhaps welcome the taking over by the native of 
works now carried out by natives of other countries, whom at any 
rate he does not pretend to understand and with whom he has 
nothing in common. In fact, 1f a supply of efficient native clerks, 
subordinate farm managers, masons, etc., were available, he 
would employ them ın preference to any other. 

Of the third party, the English students of the African native 
questions, 1t can in fairness be said that with them lies the ciedit of 
a strong support to the missionary movement, ın which many have 
taken an active hand, and which also has enabled the British Gov- 
ernment to institute and carry through to success one of the 
strongest, most thorough, just, and effective administrations the 
world has yet seen. And heie let ıt be frankly acknowledged that 
without this suppoit in the past the economic development of the 
country could not have progressed so far as ıt has, nor would the 
future of the native be now so full of promise for expansion into the 
higher spheres of utility or so ripe for a general uplifting. Although 
so much has been done ın a short ume for the native, yet hts future 
now hangs 1n the balance. If he continues as at present, it will 
be as a drag on the civilised progiess of the country. His methods 
of life are a bar to a healthy, increasing birth-rate; unless his terri- 
tories yield something approaching their proper share of the raw 
produce which civilisation demands, his ownership will sooner or 
later become thieatened , unless he takes his part in the commercial 
life of the country, that part will become filled by strangers to such 
an extent as to threaten at any rate his tribal existence. It 1s an 
established fact that the agitcultural nattve cultivates on an 
average only one-third of his land, even in the most populous 
districts—land pioven to grow crops of great value, fibres and 
foodstuffs, produce ın world-wide demand. It is also established 
that he ıs wasteful even ın his dealings with the one-third of his 
land that he uses. Hus aspirations are bounded by his needs: 
wives sufficient to provide ın their youth a family to look after him 
m his old age, to till a sufficient acreage to feed himself and his 
belongings, and to provide suffictent money for his taxes and 
other outside needs. Middle age finds him living that absolutely 
idle existence which 1s the highest bliss to the untutored native 
mind, and in the afternoons he 1s drunk on beer brewed by his 
wives from his sugar-cane. Huis life ıs a chaotic medley of 
customs that are good and customs perfectly deleterious to national 
existence. Though the advent to his country of the European has 
produced benefits which he cannot fail to recognise, yet 1 has 
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thrown into his life amongst other things a currency system which 
as.both difficult for him to adjust to his native life and ideas, and 
bids fair to prove his own undoing in the end. He grasps the fact 
that his crops are of such extreme value that a minimum of energy 
1s all that 1s required to satisfy his maximum need for money. It 
is almost impossible for him to gain a fair idea of the value of 
money so easily won. So very little will give him all that he 
wants a blanket 01 two, a few oinaments, some sheep and goats, 
pethaps a cow, all the wives he can manage, more drink than 1s 
good for him, and finally meet his very limited liability to Govern- 
ment. The results ate easy to determine. He becomes essentially 
lazy and disinclined for any exertion unnecessaiy to a life that 
holds for him all his ideals. When he trades h's pioduce he ts 
entirely unfitted for securing its proper value, and 1s therefore 
robbed on all sides. A drought causes a failure of essential food 
crops, and he has to be fed by Government or starve; he has no 
fund of 1upees to fall back upon, for he has never been taught how 
to create one. The weakness of his existence causes a spread of 
its evil influences. Huis sons develop an increasing desire for 
strong diink and an increasing aptitude for collecting easy money. 
His women discover that there are easier methods of living than 
that which circumscribes their existence by motherhood when 
young and menial tasks when old. And so he drifts, his tribal 
life gradually weakening, whilst nothing has as yet been instituted 
to take its place. 

And now let us turn to the other side of the picture, and study 
the utility side of the native character, as demonstiated by those 
who have through strength of character risen above their sui- 
roundings. It ıs necessary, first, to pay tribute to the natives taking 
part in the World War, and ıt ıs necessary to acknowledge the 
fighting qualities of those who have fought against us as well as 
f our own men, happily we can do it in the thought that all 
may be now described as “our own men.” They have followed 
their white officers, with a tiuly blind faith and courage, into all 
sorts of hell, through impossible situations, 1n the face of any odds. 
They have fought under climatic conditions as adversely foreign 
‘to their own as they were to those of theu white leaders, and, as 
in the case of the King’s African Rifles, earned a fighting repu- 
‘tation comparable with that of the best in Europe. 

The native provides many good supervisors of native labour, 
and at this work he excels. He 1s by no means without astuténess, 
as the following story may help to demonstrate. In the early 
‘operations in East Africa, when small German raiding parties 
were harassing the Uganda railway by laying bombs on the track, 
a reward was offered of Rs. 50 to the discoverer of a bomb, and a 
further Rs. 100 for the death or capture of the German bomb-layer. 
An officer going the round of his patrol points along the railway 
«discovered one of his native soldiers crouching behind a bush and 
azing intently through it up the track. The sentry motioned to 
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his officer to appioach cautiously, and arriving at the point, he dis. 
covered that some 80 yards away a German was hard at work 
preparing a hole under the track, and to his hand lay a large bomb 
ready for setting ın its place. ‘‘ Why the deuce don’t you shoot 
him? ’’ whispered the officer. ‘‘ No, Efendi ” (Sir); “I must 
wait until the bomb 1s laid before I can obtain the maximum 
reward.” The sentry eventually obtained both awards of Rs. 50 
and Rs. 100. The native has shown his adaptability for many 
minor parts: clerking of all sorts, railway foreman, assistant 
engine driver, motor-boat and motoi-car driver, shop assistant, 
certain races have a remaikable mechanical aptitude, some have 
qualified as assistant masons, carpenteis, and the like T hey have a 
peculiar aptitude for trade of all sorts, but are natuially handi- 
capped by lack of business training. Nearly all the tibes are must- 
cally inciined, the King’s African Rifles have an excellent native 
band, and it 1s strange to see this band, very smart in its red 
tarboosh and khaki unifoim, playing a selection from, say, 
“ Carmen,” and a few hours later the members stieaming off to 
their villages for a week-end holiday, clad in a small piece of 
American cloth, bedecked with red paint and savage ornaments, 
chanting one of their weird native songs. A vely great number 
can read and wnite, but their literature 1s to a great extent confined 
to Swahilt translations of the Testaments. But the whole native 
effort 1s chaotic and unconnected with any definite policy for then 
development. In the towns they live where they can, and in no 
case could their dwellings or mode of life be described either as 
Sanitary, Or ın many cases even as good as the conditions prevail- 
ing in their villages. 

A definite scheme of polytechnic education 1s required, to which 
the native can be attracted as early as possible in his life, and after 
he has passed a certain standard of education under the mis- 
sionaries. This scheme, again, should be divided into two parts. 
the first part a direct system of education fitting the native fo1 
commercial employment, and the second part an indirect system 
of education whereby he occupies a commercial post under expert 
European supervision. This second division in the system would 
‘be required wholly or in part for many years, but the essential aim 
would be to replace the expert European supervision by expert 
native supervision, until the whole structure became purely native 
as to its personnel. Before detailing the system, it would be as 
well to discuss under whose particular care 1t should be started— 
“by Government, or by private commercial enterprise, or under the 
-direction of the missionary. It could hardly be a purely Govern- 
‘ment undertaking; the Civil Service ıs possessed of insufficient 
«detailed commercial knowledge, and, again, could hardly further 
a scheme which appeared to compete with those ıt already adminis- 
ters, however mild such a competition might appear. But Govern- 
ment could, and in all probability would, interest itself in a scheme 
So obviously intended to benefit such a large section of its subjects, 
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either by direct general supervision, as apart from control, or by 
sending certain of tts officers to assiSt, or by a combination of 
both. To a great extent the foregoing applies to the missionary, 
and even more certainly the missionary would’ hardly care to 
extend his operations to include a scheme so essentially founded 
on a commercial basis, when ıt 1s obvious that the success of the 
scheme would entail a considerable increase of the work he now 
carries out. He also would be prepared to assist ın every way į and 
his assistance 1s very necessary, 1f only to determine, in agreement 
with the controllers of the new scheme, the details of the native’s 
education until he reaches an age and a standard fitting him for 
commercial employment, and to keep in close touch with him 
thereafter. One of the most important features of the scheme for 
commercial education and employment of the native would be to 
enlarge greatly facilities whereby the native may obtain the best 
of primary educations and the groundings ın the faith of Christ; 
and this can and should be done ın co-operation with the present 
missionary oiganisations. 

If these arguments be accepted, then it 1s required to demon- 
strate that the prospects for the further education of the native, 
in oider that he may be fitted to take a part in the economic 
development of his country, are both feasible and commercially 
sound. It 1s proposed, as the subject 1s a large one, to treat the 
matter only in its broadest aspect, and ıt 1s first necessary to 
outline some of the principal changes that must be made. The 
conditions of native life, especially ın the towns, must be com- 
pletely altered. At the moment accommodation 1s to be found only 
in the most insanitary hovels. The rates paid are high, but the 
requirements are simple and inexpensive. A start could be made 
by the erection of a few houses designed on native lines, but 
properly built and ventilated, symmetrically arranged as to situa- 
tion, and with the simplest of sanitary ariangements, which also 
would be a matte: of slight expense. In addition, for those natives 
unable to purchase or rent a house of their own tt could be made 
possible to share a simple house, or even only one room. Attached 
to each settlement there should be a central meeting-place, which 
later on could be developed into a library, and used for puiposes 
of lectures and for divine service; sufficient space near by being 
reserved for the erection of a church, schools, etc., later on as their 
necessity was demonstrated. The utilitarian section of the settle- 
ment should be properly planned and its situation fixed in 
agreement with ordinary civilised principles There would be 
established a market or markets, under licence, and accommoda- 
tion provided, under iental, for those traders specialising ın native 
requirements. Again, care should be shown in selecting the site 
to provide for future requirements in increased accommodation. 
The whole should be under a properly constituted native council, 
part nominated and part elected, with sub-committees dealing 
with questions affecting the moial and physical welfare of the 
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inhabitants. Such councils and sub-committees would require at 
first to have a certain number of European members, 1f only foi 
instructional purposes, thei: number being reduced as the educa- 
tion and development of the native progiessed in later years. 
That the proposal would be acceptable to the native can be easily 
demonstiated, as also the fact that a fair return on capital could 
be assured A native bank is a necessary adjunct to the scheme 
The native, ove: a numbei of years, has shown a marked inclina- 
uon to place his rupees in the care of another, but the frequency 
with which he 1s robbed by unscrupulous Indian traders, the utte1 
lack of system with regard to prope: receipts or statement of 
account, and his shyness of approaching such an awe-inspiring 
institution as a European banking house, have acted as a serious 
deterrent to an increase in native banking accounts. The Euro- 
pean system of selection of markets, of wholesale purchase 
through foreign agencies, of shipping, clearing at the coast, the 
pioper costing of the goods, the proper estimation of business 
expenses and overhead charges, should be placed at his disposal, 
and a start made in the founding and opening of a nattve-con- 
ducted business dealing solely in native requirements And here 
also each department would require to be supeivised at first by 
European expeits, but the margin of profit at local retail rates 1s a 
big one, and reasonable expert supervision by Euiopeans a 
commercial possibility. Here also a native committee, giadually 
developing into a board of directors. should be instituted. On 
similar lines, outpost stores in the native reserves, and trading 
that has to be accomplished by a moving caravan, could be insti- 
tuted and supervised. 

Finally, ıt would be possible also to establish a small agricultural 
farm, where the native could be taught how to improve his own 
holding, as also to become fitted for the work of a skilled subordi- 
nate in the various planting and farming industries of the Protec- 
torate, the return on capital being secured by fees of learners and 
by profit of working the farm. Again should the work be super- 
vised by a committee of management, and again at first would 
expert European assistance to a great extent have to be relied upon 
until the native became fitted to take his proper place. Through 
the whole working of the scheme should run the furthering of the 
spirit of commercial co-operation as between buyer and sellei, as 
between producer and merchant Co-operation as developed in 
our Colonies and in Europe 19 singulatly adaptable to a scheme 
such as this. A principle should be instituted from the start of 
devoting a certain proportion of the returns from each enterprise 
towards the cost of education and the increase in requirements 
for church accommodation. This could be done directly or 
indirectly, but the method favoured would be the devotion of a 
fixed percentage propoition of the rental ın the case of the housing 
scheme, a percentage addition to the sale price of each article 
offered for sale at the store, and by a fixed percentage of the profit 
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in the case of other trading operations, the proceeds to form a 
sinking fund to provide by endowment the difference between what 
the native could afford to pay and the cost of his education, the 
provision of further churches, schools, meeting-houses, and the 
like. Many vital principles ın working should be laid down, but 
of all, the three most :mportant are, firstly, to explain to the native 
at each step every point of working ın detail and the object it is 
wished to attain; secondly, to look at everything from the peculiar 
native point of view, and so frame both your methods of working, 
as also your explanations; thirdly, let the whole scheme be founded 
on a good, sound basis of Christianity, and ensure that in its 
future progress ıt remains closely linked up. A scheme such as 
this would need quite a moderate capitalisation, and the difficulties 
are not so real as they may at first sight appear. The native 
generally has a sincere longing for education and bettered pro- 
spects. It 1s well known that certain pastoral tribes have 
endeavoured to develop parts of their lands by the introduction of 
schemes for increased water supply, estimated to cost in the neigh- 
bourhood of three thousand pounds, and for which the tribe 
affected were quite prepared themselves to meet the cost. Many 
can be found who have a sufficient commercial knowledge—crude 
though ıt may be—to grasp the details of a civilised business 
system, and who have pioved themselves trustworthy. 

It ıs a matter of some simplicity to demonstrate that a scheme 
such as this would return a fair rate on the capital employed. This 
contention can primarily be substantiated by a study of the figures 
coveting native rentals for accommodation in the various towns, 
or that of the import of goods required solely by the native and 
the export of native produce. It would provide a begin- 
ning ın opening up a future for the native and give him 
the chance in life that he well deserves. It 1s unfan that 
he should be bound down to a life of aboriginal degene- 
racy, whilst those around him improve themselves at his expense. 
He has a right to demand from a civilised world that he should be 
shown how to become a better and more useful man ; that he should 
be given opportunities of the education for which he yearns, and 
taught the civilised methods for growing and handling his pro- 
duce, importing and distributing the goods he needs from 
overseas. If this can in truth be said of the native living under 
British administration, all the more does ıt apply to those who 
have lived heretofore under the German yoke. 
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THE OLDEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 


HE antiquary ceased from his labours, and laying by his pick 
and other tools of art in the little donkey-cart he tenderly 
wrapped up the skull in a red cotton handkerchtef. ‘‘ It 1s,” 

said he, ‘‘ the oldest man ın the world, a man of the River-drift 
stock from whom we British are al! descended, we alone in Europe. 
And,” added he, as he wrapped a thigh-bone in a spiral of news- 
paper, ‘‘a very fine specimen.’’ Then the antiquary_wiped his own 
forehead with another red cotton handkerchief, lit a pipe, and 
asked Mr. William Warlock if the kettle were boiling. “It be,” 
said that eminent mystic, ‘‘and the sandwiches be ready too.” 
So the two sat down to their belated meal on the edge of the land- 
slide in the heart of the wood, the landslide which had revealed to 
the old herbalist these passionless fragments of a timeless genera- 
tion. The spring had come in unwonted splendour; April had 
come, the rightful lord of Aprtl-town—of the Apri! woods, that 1s to 
say. This Lord, a democrat if ever there be one, since he shares 
his wealth with all—with all save the sad, sweet, little, wan, thin 
faces ın city windows who feel his coming but never kiss his hand— 
this Lord 1s proud this evening of his inheritance, and of the 
master singers who flute him to his home after his long journey 
round the world. How they sing, those minstrels of his, and 1t 1s 
a cunning eat that can tell the thrush from the blackbird in their 
floods of sudden music! To them and the finches and the rest the 
past 1s forgiven and forgotten, the winter 1s over and gone, and 
in “the haunch of winter” they are singing the very song that 
they once sang here when the oldest man in the world laid him 
down and died. Above this clearing in the wood where he (nay, 
it was she, the antiquary said, and a young woman well-propor- 
tioned and—yes, he had no doubt, comely) had lain through all 
those millennia a lark 1s singing his song of welcome, clear as a 
harebell ringing in the giass, to the fair young lord of April-town! 
Such a spot as this clearing in the woods ıt would be difficult to 
equal, one would think, to equal in subtle charm of colour, of sug- 

gestion, of mystery, of sound. Yet every wood in April-town has 
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such spots, 1f we only know where to look for them. The graces 
of God are common graces in man and nature alike. But let us 
suppose it ıs unique just to stimulate folk to look for it and find 
another such. All the aisles of the forest radiate to it; it is the 
hub of the wheel of things. Such aisles; surely there are none such 
anywhere else! The sunlight hits the upper boughs through the 
thinly-clad trees, and the glamour of the higher air gives golden 
gloom below. Presently the moonlight will do the same and 
lengthen the golden twilight with silver gloom in which ghosts, 
the ghosts of a thousand generations, glide and whisper, carrying 
on the last faint twittering of the birds deep into the silent night. 
And here he, she, once walked and wept and died and became a life 
apart, nor knew the voice of spring of which (for she was comely) 
she had been a part. Perhaps she did know, does know the spring, 
and watches and glides in the sad sweet twilight among the 
_enchanted aisles of the immemorial forest. 

“ You say,” said Mr. Warlock, “ that ’twur a woman 'Twur 
our Eve may be. These be sacied bones, Mr Oldham”’ The 
mind of the Rev. George Oldham, Rectoi of Little Greenmore, 
bibliophile, antiquarian, ex-army chaplain, and the owner of a 
donkey that was biowsing among the trees, fled off to silk-clad bones 
hidden away in many shrines throughout Europe, and he looked 
woefully at the thigh-bone at his feet wrapt ın newspaper. ‘‘ Yes, 
I suppose,” said he, ‘‘ that she was in some fashion or another 
our Eve, and I suppose, too, 1f we ferreted long enough here we 
should find Adam. It 1s curious, Mr Warlock, how little foreign 
intrusion has altered our stock Gaels, Celts, Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, Normans have poured into the island age after age, and the 
old stock has just absorbed them and remained unchanged In 
the days when the stocks on the Continent were monsters, half 
man half ape, our stock was just what it ıs now. We don’t find 
experiments 1n man-making tn these islands. Perhaps that’s why 
we have been so lazy, satisfied with ourselves we have done too 
few experiments in man-making among ouiselves Our stock 
1s so old and so good that we might well give it the chance ıt 
asks for. What do you say, for you know bette: than any other 
onlooke: the men of these wide moors, where the type 1s quite 
unchanged? ”’ 

The old man thought for a long time, his blue eyes peering into 
the forest aisles while the parson sat beside him smoking and 
thinking too. “It be something like this,” said the old man 
holding his ankles in his hands as he leant forward and strove to 
make his point clear to the scholar beside him. ‘‘ Here be skull and 
bones 0’ a young ’ooman who died ın her prime, God do know how, 
many thousands of years ago. She be dead in way of speaking 
but her stock survives, so ın a sense we may say the oldest man in 
the world be alive to-day. That do mean we have stock not subject 
after all these generations to changes or throwbacks. It be steady 
stock and tron stock That be value o’ our find. But there be also 
*nother point of looking at ıt all. The oldest man in the world be 
alive to-day. For thousands 0’ years he has toiled at the land; it be 
same man almost, one mighi zay, since that time you did tell I of 
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when they did grow corn here two thousand five hundred year 
agone. And if then, why not thousands o’ years behind that? This 
man has gone on ploughing and harrowing and sowing and reaping 
for thousands and thousands o’ years. He be fixed stock, he be 
great stock, he be man who do see God in the harvest. What have 
we done for they all these generations? You be scholar, you know. 
Do ’ee tell I, and then I will tell *ee something "bout the oldest 
man in the world.” The old man stopped, and, lifting his bent 
head, looked almost defiantly at the Oxfoid man. The Rector mused, 
and presently said ‘‘It 1s a strange story, Mr. Warlock, and a 
shameful one, but 1t does reveal a process, a way of doing things, 
which has preserved for our age the old stock untouched. In the 
earliest days of all, so far as we can see from the books, the race was 
a peace-abiding people and a settled land-working people. There 
are many signs of happiness and no signs of slavery in the 
fragments (with no weapons of war among them) that show us the 
Briton ın agriculture two thousand five hundred years ago, when 
an African sailor first touched on these shores, and earlier. But 
invaders came, and battles were fought age after age from some- 
where about that tıme, and yet somehow for many ages the little 
landholder kept on with his work, afreeman. But after the Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans came, the small freeman gradually became 
the slave. The conquerors tied bım to the soil and made him sow 
and reap for them. He was not allowed to move to other lands, and 
for the most part he was not allowed to have any book-learning. He 
was a serf or slave, and no foreign women intermarried with that 
stock. Though held down, and held apart one from another, much 
unrest age after age filled the old stock, and after the Great Plague, 
nearly seven hundred years ago, the peasantry everywhere burst 
into rebellion, a rebellion that failed. But it showed that the 
wonderful old stock was stili there, as many other risings and events 
showed in all the later centuries. When Old England became the 
workshop of the world the stock was drawn into the towns, and by 
their silent strength made progress possible ın the darkest days, 
though still they were downtrodden, and hope was shut off from 
their children. But ın the towns they fought for their rights, fought 
for a whole century, and to-day they have won. But here, where 
the old stock still fives unmingled with strangers on the old land 
where she lived ” (like Hamlet he balanced the skull in his hand), 
“ they are still ın chains in a fashion. I know what you will say, 
Mr. Warlock, ‘ What have you done for them?’ Not much, 
I admit. It 1s hard to kick against the pricks. Moreover, it was 
necessary that they should free themselves and become free men 
again by their own right hands and true hearts. England has freed 
herself, freed herself of successtve chains, and to-day she 1s the 
freest race in one sense on the earth, as she has the oldest stock. 
Fhe litle I’ve done is to preach freedom, while I preached at the 
same time to each man and woman faith in God and faith ın himself, 
herself. That’s all I could do, and help teach the children tn our 
little school.” The Rector stopped with a passionate gesture and 
stood up. He was kicking against the pricks of economic and 
spiritual bondage. The old man looked up at him with a half- 
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whimsical gleam in his blue eyes. ‘‘Iss,’’ he said, “‘ I knew some- 
thing’o’ that story avore. Be funny story, an 1t be true, as you say, 
that tyranny by chance has kept the old stock puie. Moreover, 
freedom ın a sense be come at last. Men and women alike be fiee 
by the vote to choose their future. But, Mr. Oldham, who be going 
.to teach ’em how to choose? That be it. H so be they do not know 
how to choose, for the power be dangerous, they may destroy all 
in hope to make all. What be answer? Tell ’ee I, tell I who ha’ 
prayed all my long days for freedom for the men of my race.” 

The clergyman looked sternly at the old man. ‘I am a person 
that your people do not trust. They have seen so much of slavery 
that they think they see fetters ın everything, in the love of God, 
in the love of books, in the love of thought, ın the love of tools, in 
the use of the spirit and the use of the mind and the use of the hand. 
But I tell you this, my old friend, that the day is near when man 
and woman wil! have to realise that the worst tyrant of all, a tyrant 
worse than king or piest, baron or manufacturer, is himself, 
herself. Ali slavery 1s spiritual. You must conquer youtselves, 
free yourselves, and you must learn from religion, from art, from 
science, from ciafts how to do it. If you do not do st your last case 
will be worse than your first. That is all I have to say,” and 
putting the skull under one arm and the thigh-bone under the other, 
he turned to the donkey cart. But the old man claimed the last 
word. “ You be right, Mr. Oldham, and the chance be coming; 
that I see right enough. We be good stock I do know the 
oldest man in the world. I have ploughed with him, sowed with 
him, reaped with him, eaten and drunk with him, lived with him 
for more than fifty year, and I do tell you that his be an untired 
race, full œ’ hidden power, that his soul which has so long been 
ploughed and hariowed be very fertile and be waiting for the seed. 
Give these country folk their chance o’ harvest and I do tell you, 
Mr. Oldham, they will give you great men and women. Sow the 
souls o’ they, Mr. Oldham, and they wl] yield fruit a hundred fold. 
They be not sharp, these people, but they be deep as wells o’ ocean. 
And they will conquer themselves, be ’ee sure.” 

And as he spoke, this man of the people, this philosopher of 
the countryside, his face was transfigured and seemed to glow in 
the flash of sunset that struck through the trees. Even as he 
stopped his rapt vision seemed to call out of the forest a spirit 
of spung that came gliding through the trees singing 
** Gramfer,’’ ıt called. ‘‘Gramfer, whui be ’ee?”’ The young 
girl wore a crown of wild parsley set with primroses and she danced 
into sight. ‘Tes my granddaughier,’ said the old man 
apologetically. ‘‘ She be come to call I home to supper. Maybe, 
Mr. Oldham, you will come with we to our little home. It be not 
far from here ° “ I will indeed,”’ said the clergyman , but he spoke 
absent-mindedly. He was watching the girl as she came through 
the glades calling and singing until she stood right in the very 
hollow where the bones had lain And as she looked up from 
the tomb her eyes were full of Easter joy. Surely she was the spirit 
of that dead woman reincainated, come by some mysterious chance 
to this woodland talk about the oldest man ın the world Clearly 
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she carolled against the last skylark of the dying day. She was 
the very daughter of spring and hope, the sister of the Loid of 
April-town. The antiquary slipped his treasures into the cart, and 
harnessing the donkey handed the reins to the girl and bade her 
get in and drive on. And as Mr. Warlock and he strolled after 
the donkey, which briskly trotted up the woodland path, they heard 
the girl singing again ın the twilight heedless of the treasures that 
she carried. ‘* Tes a parable,” said the old man. ‘‘ She be leading 
the old race out of the darkness o’ the wood to the open sky.” 
‘“ Yes,” said Mr. Oldham, ‘‘ after many days.” And on the open 
moor they heard ner singing out of sight under the moon-quenched 
stars And Easter eve drew on towards dawn ın the Garden of 


the Lord. 
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REVIEWS. 
EVOLUTION IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE.* 


Mr. Gardner, in this very suggestive book, ın which he attacks 
effectively the not altogether abandoned cataclysmic view of 
Christianity, laments the fact that ‘‘ at present there 1s a widely 
spread suspicion of evolutionary views in Christian history, 
because they are associated especially with great German 
thinkers.” This seems to us hardly a fair statement of the case. 
A great reaction against what we may call the inwardness of 
German theology, and not against sound evolutionary views, 
began some years before the war. The feeling had steadily grown, 
apart altogether from political or international views, that the 
German theologians were endeavouring, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to fit the facts of the Christian revelation to a theory of 
their own; that they were willing, and in some remarkable cases 
anxious, to destroy the historic Christ, and ın the name of evolution 
to produce a “‘ Christianity ” that fitted in with Hegelianism gone 
mad. In this task, which the way and the methods of the war 
have shown certainly to be characteristic of the German outlook on 
things, they were substantially helped by certain English and 
American theologians, who, ın adopting amazing German views 
in the region of higher criticism, with respect to the Old and New 
Testament alike, certainly tended to increase the materialistic 
outlook on Christianity which undoubtedly 1s associated not only 
with the name of Haeckel, but of German theologians who are still 
professedly Christian. Before the war the reaction came, ıt was 
felt that we must work out the theory of evolution in its relation to 
religion on lines of our own; that we must realise that conservatism 
or caution, or, as we should prefer to say, truly scientific method 
which declines to work from theory to facts, was the only safe 
method. Mr. Gardner says with respect to the German theologians 
that “ ether we must follow them on spiritual lines, or we must be 
content to remain at a lower intellectual level than othe: nations.”’ 


Evolution ın Christian Doctrine, by Percy Gardner, Titt D, 1 BA (Wiliams 
& Norgate 5s net) 
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We venture to think that it ıs not a case of ‘‘ following ” the 
German theologians at all, though certainly we must use any 
indubitable material arising fiom textual or higher critical work 
that their industry has supplied. It is ght to use conclusions that 
have been 1etested and are found to be free from the taint which 
haunts so much German critical work ın all fields of history and 
philosophy. But we must develop along our own lines, follow the 
true lines of growth ın Christianity, and not adopt theories of 
growth to which all unconsciously we should fit the facts. Mr. 
Gardner declares that ıt ıs a delusion “‘to attribute a profound 
influence on the mind of the [German] nation to a few advanced 
scholars.” We venture respectfully to disagree. The popular 
philosophical and quasi-religious literature of Germany during the 
past half-century seems to us to point ın the other direction. The 
German mind is peculiarly subject to the discipline, for good or 
evil, of dominating minds, and we believe that the widespread 
lapse from the fundamental principles of Christianity in Germany 
is very largely due to the plausible attempts to dethrone Christ 
which have been made by professors and school teachers in 
every school and centre of learning throughout that unhappy land. 

Mr. Gardner, of course, realises that both the cataclysmic view, 
by which Christianity ‘‘ came into the world complete and final in: 
a supernatural revelation,” and the evolutionary view may be 
materialistic, and goes so far as to say that ‘‘1f evolutionary views 
in religion led directly to a necessarian and quas: materialist view 
of the Universe, excluding from it all exercise of Divine providence 
and direction, then I for one would prefer, at any intellectual 
sacrifice, to adhere to the miraculous and cataclysmic outlook.’” 
But Mr. Gardner clearly feels thatehe 1s not asked to make this or 
indeed any intellectual sacrifice ın standing for a ‘‘ spiritual and 
evolutionaiy view.” There can, of course, be no doubt that con- 
tinuity 1s as 1eal in the growth of religion as ıt 1s in any other form 
of growth, though we may doubt whether, in our modern know- 
ledge of things, evolution, the original idea of which ıs “a httle 
scratched ” to-day (since evolution does not mean at all to us what 
it meant to Darwin), is the right name to give. It would, for 
instance, be neither cataclysmic nor contrary to modern thought 
to assert that ‘‘ Christianity came into the world complete and 
final in a supernatural revelation ’’ if by that we mean that the 
coming of Christ and His life were in fact an implicit revelation 
which gradually will be unfolded until it ıs completed in hts Second’ 
Coming. In some fashion or sense the oak-tree, in all its majesty 
and ın all its purposes, 1s implicit in the acorn; in some fashion or 
sense Shakespeate was implicit in his first germs of life. For 
this reason 1t 1s not possible to dispense with any of the historical 
environment of our Lord’s life; for this reason it ig necessary to 
throw all possible light on that environment, and we have to 
1eckon with miracles or alleged miracles as much as with logia or 
alleged logra. It 1s a German method to lay down as a theory that 
we can dispense with the miraculous as unnecessary to a reasoned 
view of the ‘‘ evolution ” of Christianity. That ıs unscientific. We 
must have no theory on the subject at all. We must patiently 
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ascertain facts and observe growth If 1 the course of observation 
we begin to see, or to think that we see, laws or regular processes 
of growth, so much the better. But we must not take these alleged 
processes as facts. We must simply go on observing and getting 
as near as may be to the truth, all the while adjusting our theology 
to the facts as we see them, and ceaselessly fearful lest we should 
adjust our facts to our theology and (more dangerous still) to our 
philosophy of life and death. From this point of view much that 
Mr. Gardner calls a cataclysmic point of view has 1ts place in an 
evolutionary point of view The mystery as to the o1 igin of per- 
sonality is so great that it ıs certainly not unscientific to hold that 
God does intervene in the gift of new petsonalities; that the coming 
of a Shakespeare or a Newton, for instance, 1s not the chance pro- 
duct of a chance alliance, but 1s a select event—not select ın the 
sense of intervention in the physical order of things, but select in 
the sense that the nature of the personality ıs determined by the 
will of the personality of God; by, in fact, the veiy process that the 
New Testament narrative declares governed the coming of Our 
Lord Himself. We give this as an instance of the need of a con- 
servative and scientific outlook on the facts, or alleged facts, set 
out in the scriptural narrative. The use of the word “ cataclysmic ” 
1S apt to introduce prejudice. In the light of modern science it 1s 
difficult to say what 1s ‘‘ cataclysmic ” and what 1s part of a natural 
order involving “‘ the exercise of Divine providence and direction.” 
If we might venture to criticise the point of view of this interesting 
book ıt is ın this direction Mr. Gardner in reality claims to know 
what is ‘‘ cataclysmic’? and what is not. For our own part we 
entirely disclaim, ın the piesent state of scientific knowledge 
as to the real nature of personality and of matter, any such 
knowledge. Mr. Gardner clearly refuses to believe in “the 
physical resurrection of the Saviour.” We prefer to ask what is 
meant by the ‘physical’? resurrection. The evidence of the 
Gospel narrative ıs that in some sense Our Lord had a “ physical ” 
frame after the Resurrection. Mr. Gardner dismisses the accounts 
of Our Lord’s appearances after the ctucifixion and burial as 
“confused and fluctuating.”” To the legal mind that very fact 
makes the evidence more valuable, and very pertinent as throwing 
light on some rare phenomenon in nature. It is evidence that 
requires profound and continuous investigation, since we well may 
hold that ıt contains for us the clue to our reasoned faith in the 
unbroken continuance of human personality. Mr. Gardner feels 
that the Apostles communed with “their Master’s spirit,’? and 
regards it as materialistic to believe in ‘‘ the revival of the slain 
body of the Saviour.” But ıs there not some intermediate view 
that reconciles these extreme views? Mr. Gaidner seems to hope 
that ‘ more exact studies of the phenomena of spiritism ” may one 
day help to solve the mystery. No doubt increased knowledge will 
help, and we may add that study of the evidence of the Resurrection 
life of Christ will help to increase that knowledge. The records of 
the birth and the resurrection of Our Lord are of peculiar value 
from the point of view taken by the present writer. ‘‘ Confused 
and fluctuating ” evidence ıs exactly what we might expect in the 
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recording of unfamiliar and startling phenomena. And that view 
Is quite consistent with the broad outlook that M:. Gardner takes 
of great and divine purposes running through the changing 
outlook of successive ages on Christianity. Our part to-day ın the 
growth of Christianity 1s a twofold one. to apply the principles laid 
down by Christ in action, and to show how in the growth of the 
Church the failure to apply those principles has delayed 
growth or diverted ıt from the purposes ihat are implicit in those 
principles. No doubt this book will help to secure both these 
methods of stimulating the progress of Christianity in personal and 
national hfe, 


x x x 


SOME GLIMPSES OF HAWARDEN,* 


The publication of Lord Acton’s letters to Mary Gladstone some 
years ago opened the doo: to a treasuie-house the contents of 
which are being gradually revealed, and from which we may hope 
for fuither jewels ın days to come. The present volume, admirably 
edited by Mr. March-Phullipps and Mr. Chistian, paints a pictuie, 
glowing with radiant colou, of life at Hawarden tn the later years 
of its illustrious maste; Distinguished guests come and go, 
making friends with the daughter of the house, and through her 
lemaining in touch with the statesman whose venerable and lov- 
able figure dominates the stage throughout. The book 1s light in 
texture, for it ıs built up from letters written without a thought 
of publication, but its net 1s cast wide, and the main interests of 
life—politics, 1eligion, art, literature, scholarship—find their place 
in these fascinating pages 

The intimate note of a book is struck in the first romantic 
figure who crosses the Stage, and no part of the volume will be. 
read with gieater interest than the letters in which Ruskin draws 
his own poitrait. The first visit was paid ın 1878, and was a 
triumphant success “He had imbibed terrible ideas of the great 
Liberal statesman from Carlyle (who did not know him). He came 
as suspiciously as a wild animal approaching a tiap. He left as 
a warm and almost intimate friend of the family.” No two men 
could differ more completely in temperament, training, occupation, 
and outlook; and the disciple of Carlyle, the champion of 
enlightened despotism, found himself in sharp antagonism to the 
believer in the essential sanity of the common herd which 1s the 
basis of the democtatic faith, Gladsione bore the paradoxes and 
subsequent eccentricities of the artist and prophet with admuable 
Serenity, while Mrs Diew’s music and gentle sympathy made her 
a welcome element in the lonely life of the wayward child of genius 
till his mind became clouded and his friends could only sympathise 
in silent sorrow. Yar different ts the bright and attractive pei- 
sonality of Butne-Jones, whose admiration for the great Liberal 
leader and zeal for Liberal policy in Ireland, the Tiansvaal, and 
elsewhere were intense. Even after the admirable biogiaphy of 
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Lady Burne-Jones these pages enlarge and quicken our concep- 
tion of the exquisite artist whose head was among the stars while 
his feet were planted on the solid earth. His friendship with Mrs. 
Drew continued unbroken till his sudden death, and among its 
fruits are the portrait which forms the frontispiece of this volume 
and the chatty, breezy letters which enliven its pages. 

If Burne-Jones was the lightest and brightest of correspondents, 
Lord Acton was the weightiest and most philesophic. As we know 
from the three published volumes of his letvers, he was never off 
his guard, and though the details of daily life are not wholly 
neglected he rarely laid down his pen without some discussion 
of the graver themes. His famous list of books, written in 1882 ın 
Mrs. Drew’s diary, has already been published; and his key, or 
brief characterisation of each work, drawn up at the same time, 
is here printed with it, as ıt always should be. ‘I wonder how 
many million thanks you deserve for getting that list out of him 
before you die,” wrote Grant-Duff from Madras; “but do you 
expect to get through ıt before you die? Acton has exercised 
over me a kind of fascination, as of a sort of magician, and I am 
not far from having a hor1ible suspicion that, at the outset of life 
in some planet or other, one may be examined ın that tremendous 
list.” Only a few of his letters are printed or reprinted here; but 
among them is the celebrated portrait of Gladstone, painted in 
1880 in anticipation of “the judgment of posterity’? These six 
pages occupy a high place among Acton’s achievements, com- 
bining his usual profound knowledge, insight, and reflection with 
a stately eloquence rare in Victorian literature. The comparison 
with Chatham and Pitt. Fox and Burke, Canning and Peel, has 
been often quoted; but the further definition 1s equally suggestive 
‘‘ Looking abroad, beyond the walls of Westminster, for objects 
worthy of comparison, they will say that other men, such as 
Hamilton and Cavour, accomplished work as great; that Turgot 
and Roon were unsurpassed in administrative craft; that Clay and 
Thiers were as dexterous in Parliamentary management; that 
Berryer and Webster 1esembled him in gifts of speech, Guizot and 
Radowitz ın fulness of thought, but that in the three elements 
of greatness combined, the man, the power, and the result— 
character, genius, and success—none reached his level.” 

The concluding chapters are devoted to George Wyndham, that 
bullant and picturesque figure who, in the words of the editors, 
belongs rather to the Italian Renaissance than to our age. His 
thoughts were never far from the great masters of literature, but 
the main interest of his political life was Ireland. Mrs. Drew was, 
of course, a Home Ruler and her friend a Unionist; but Wyndham 
had good Irish blood ın his veins, and he was profoundly anxious 
to do everything for the country short of giving ıt the self-govern- 
ment for which ıt asked. He approached the great Land Purchase 
Bill of 1903, his most enduring monument, in something like a 
religious spit. “I have a conviction—almost superstitious ’’— 
he wrote in November, 1902, ‘‘ that from October of th's year the 
change ın Ireland has begun.” The Land Act passed into law, 
but bis reconstiuction policy, of which it was only part, was 
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wrecked by Ulster, and his political career was blighted. Nothing 
was more melancholy in the Parliament of 1906 than to watch the 
eloquent ex-Chiet Secretary sitting muzzled on the front Opposition 
Bench while Mr. Walter Long spoke for that section of the Unionist 
Party which, like the Bourbons, had learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. The end came suddenly in 1913, at the height of his 
powers, as it came to Earl Percy and to Alfred Lyttelton; and the 
only consolation to his friends ıs that he did not live to see the 
death of his only son in battle. i 

“ Do you quite realise what ıt 1s to be the daughter of him? ” 
wrote Burne-Jones in 1881. “Such a splendid life’? The ques- 
tion is not difficult to answer. What her friends and visitors saw 
in part and from without Mrs. Drew knew from within and with 
the completeness of loving discipleship. And by her gifis to us 
from the happy and fruitful years that are past she enables us to 
share to some degree in the privileges of her birth and in the 
menioires which throng about her as the shadows ee a 


WILFRID WARD.* 


This volume will be treasured by all who recognise the genius 
and abiding influence of Cardinal Newman and the fine critical 
faculty and broad historical insight of the late Mr. Wilfrid Ward. 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward has contributed an introductory study that 
throws new light on the character, methods of work, and outlook of 
her husband. It1s a charming revelation, and shows how rare were 
the forces that combined ın his character: judgment, fairness, 
tireless intellectual energy, and serene faith. Mrs. Ward adopts 
the description of her husband as the “‘ liaison officer” linking 
up differing schools of religious and philosophical thought. 


“ He was, indeed, convinced that it was useless to deal with 
any question unless you could state your opponent’s case as well 
as he could state ıt himself. He was delighted with Huxley’s 
saying that he could draw up a primer of infidelity from the 
writings of Cardinal Newman He did not beheve in convincing 
a man by argument, he never could have tried to edify, His aim 
was to produce an intellectual atmosphere in which faith was 
possible For this atmosphere a sympathetic understanding was 
all-important. But nothing was more characteristic of his mind 
and character than his reasoned view of sympathy amid 
indifference The sympathy of weakness 1s sometimes soothing, 
but it 1s not stimulating It was not, he was convinced, 
conducive to a common understanding to water down your 
individual convictions He made men in very different intellectual 
camps see where they were in agreement with him, often to their 
own surprise, and no doubt even Huxley, the old iconoclast, 


* Last Lectures, by Wilfrid Ward Being the Lowell lectures, 1914, and three 
lectures delivered at the Royal Institute, 1915 With an introductory study by 
Mrs Wilfrid Ward (Longmans, 12s 6d net) 

so 
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enjoyed explaining to Wilfrid the more constructive attitude of 
his later years ” 


“ His mind full of the danger of the oncoming flood of infidelity, 
Wilfrid valued gieatly much of the Christian apologetic written 
by Anglicans I remember his keen enthusiasm at Dean Church’s 
exquisite study of the Psalms and the Vedas From Dean 
Church’s time to that of Dr Figgis he welcomed whatever in 
the Anglican Church helped the cause of truth . . As 
tıme passed, Wilfrid matured a view, born of his own character 
and experience, of common action among Christians against 
‘the revival of pagan ethics and the destruction of faith in the 
Unseen ’ There were indeed deep underlying forces at 
work inside as well as outside the Catholic Church, which occupied 
a great part of Wilfrid Waid’s intellectual Ife He had staited 
to treat his own share ın the mental history of his co-religionists 
in his Reminiscences What may be gathered fiom these is how 
he and some of his friends were greatly preoccupied with the 
work of reconciling modern thought and tcligious faith, of 
acquiring greater liberty for thought within the Church by the 
sanction of authority, and not by revolutionary methods ”’ 


He hoped, indeed, to secure ‘‘a small mediatorial party’? such 
as Tyrrell and others would have liked. But the compromise 
was impossible, and Tyrrell felt he must go further than ever 
could have been possible to a constructive Conservative like 
Ward. The charge of Liberalism seems to have pained Ward 
very much. Yet certainly his was a liberal mind ın the general 
sense of that term, and he undoubtedly missed the Liberals who 
passed into a freer atmosphere for thought than the Roman 
Communion could offer. Rome without the Vatican was what 
the modernists really wanted, and Ward, who leaned as his master 
Newman had leaned, finally on authority without analysing the 
moral responsibility of that authority, could adopt no such 
position. The question of this moral responsibility, indeed, could 
not be discussed by any thinker who feels the necessity of a point 
d’apput in the shape of human authority. The benevolent attitude 
of the Vatican towards Germany despite the moral débâcle of that 
country never shook Ward ın his entire loyalty to the Vatican, 
though no one could have been more intensely loyal than he to 
England and our place in the war. The ultramontane tradition was 
too strong a tie to be broken or even strained by the fact that the 
Popes of this age have never officially denounced the iniquities 
of Germany. Yet Ward ın the brilliant essay published here 
on “The War Spirit of Christianity ? makes his view of Germany 
clear enough. 


‘“ The German has used his idealism deliberately to expel from 
war the remains of Christian generosity and charity which he 
like the Englishman, inherited from Christian ancestors, and to 
set up in its place the old pagan warrior ideal uncleansed by the 
Gospel If his standards became general, the principles of 
honour and humanity which make a healthy condition in timc 
of peace would be most dangerously weakened ın Europe 
Oveiweening national pride is the sole justification of the 
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Geiman’s views for the future of the world Ambition the motive, 
ruthless and unscrupulous militarism the means, a largely 
paganısed cıvılısatıon would be the fruit of hig success The 
amazing :evolt of German militarism against Christian standards 
has, I think, one result of real value and importance We have 
heard much of late years as to the failure of Christianity, and st 
* 1s, of course, true that Christianity does not in this world 
adequately realise its ideal. But to see once again in action ina 
highly educated people the pagan code which Christianity drove 
out of Germany 1,500 years ago ıs of great utility in making us 
realise the compatative success which the Christian religion has 
achieved in spite of its failures ‘ Things seen are mightier than 
things heard’ We have read of the warnor deal in the pages 
of Nietsche But we now see how it works out in action ” 


If this pronouncement had come from the Vatican as well as 
from Wilfrid Ward it would have braced the Roman Church 
throughout the world as no othe: course could have done. 

Chistian idealism ın war was Newman’s faith as well as that of 
his biographer This book, of course, chiefly deals with Newman, 
though here we have felt ıt desirable to dweil rather on the author 
than the subject of most of his essays. But all lovers of Newman, 
all admirers of his massive, sensitive intellect, and of the mighty 
battle that he fought against the oncoming rush of infidelity which 
has now taken specific national shape in the German hordes devas- 
tating Poland, Russia, and the plains ot Flanders, will read with 
deep instruction this 1eally wonderful apologia. To Ward, Newman 
was among the very greatest of men, learned beyond the wont of 
learned men, never an amateur or a dilettanti, always the controller 
of vast religious, moral, and intellectual forces that were definitely 
ranged in interlocked phalanxes as bulwarks of unseen realities 
against materialism ın men and nations. Ward considered that 
Newman was not adequately appreciated by this generation as a 
historian, a thinker, a philosopher, and he asks us once again 
to subscribe to the formula: ‘‘ Credo in Newmannum.”’ Perhaps 
our chief difficulty ın doing so is that he, like Ward, leaned 
ulttmately upon an Authority that has not stood out during the war 
for righteousness as the great Gregory or Hildebrand would have 
done, as Newman himself had he been Pope would certainly have 
done. 


x 


* 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE.* 


The vast Cambridge Calendar, which was first issued in 1796, 
has at last split into current and historical parts, and Dr. 
Tanner has taken the opportunity to make the historical volume 
a storehouse of new information as io the history of one of the 
most famous universities in the world. In the old Calendar the 

*The Historical Register of the University of Cambridge, Being a Supplement 
to the Calendar, with a Record of Umversity O fices, Honors, and Distinctions to 


the Year Igro Edited by J R Tanner, Litt D (Cambridge at the University 
Press r2s 6d net ) 
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Tripos lists were only carried back to 1748. Here we have a 

complete history of the Honours lists and the lists themselves from 
1499. : 

‘© A record of members of the Univeisity who pioceeded to the 

B A degree, complete, except for the omission of a few years, from 

1491 to the present day, 1s to be found in the Registry | At first the 

only form of this record was the Ordo Semoritatis, O1iginally an 

order of academic precedence This was gradually developed, 

probably during the first half of the eighteenth century, into an 

order of merit, and this Oido 1s the Mathematical Tripos as it was 

until 1909 when the order of merit was abolished. Although in 

earlier times the order was one of precedence only, merit, in the 

sense of intellectual superiority, must always have been 1ecognised 

as a factor in the arrangement, especially with regard to men at the 

top of the list Thus there are references to ‘ examiners ’ as far 

back as 1504, and from 1545-6 two eaaminatores questionstarium 

or opposttores—commonly called ‘ posers’—were regularly 

appointed by Giace Although certain miscellaneous lists go back 

to 1491, the official Ordo begins with the Grace Books ın 1498-9, 

and this year has been taken as the starting point of the lists printed 

below it is not until 1710-11 that classes make their 

appearance in the lists In that yea: the first seventeen names 

aie headed ‘1st Tripos ’ and the remaining sixteen ‘ 2nd Tipos,’ 

terms which aie superseded ın 1713-14 and subsequent years by In 

comutus prioribus or In comitus posterioribus, and this classifica- 

tion was retained both ın the Grace Books and in the printed Tripos 

Lists until 1858 In the yea: 1734-5 three classes are found for the 

first time, but the third class evidently corresponds to what after- 

wards became the Ordinary Degree rather than to the Junior 


Optimes. The three classes as we know them do not 
appear until 1753 the Giace Books do not recognise the 
division until 1773 The Junior Optimes, In comitus 


postenoribus, had long been, and continued to be, cleatly distin- 
guished fiom the other two classes 


The traditional dating of the Tripos from 1748 1s not, therefore, 
justifiable. The Senate House examination probably began ın 
1725, and it was not until 1753 that Wranglers, Senior Optimes, 
and Junior Optimes appear as three separate orders of merit, as they 
sull are, despite the abolition ın 1909 of the order of merit within 
the classes 

Did space permit it would be interesting to go through the early 
lists, which are now, thanks to the industry of Dr. Tannei, saved 
trom the possibility of destruction by fire. The footnotes to these 
lists give to the historian masses of information, and are, indeed, 
a priceless addition to the annals of the University. Some early 
names may be mentioned Bulloke of Queen’s (1503-1504) was an 
intimate friend of Erasmus, Croke of King’s (1508-9) was 
probably the famous Richaid Croke, Goodrich of Corpus (1510-11) 
became Loid Chancellor of England (1552); Cianmei was in the 
same year at Jesus as was Hugh Latimer (Clare); John Leyland, 
the Antiquary (Christ’s, 1521-22); Matthew Parke: (Corpus, 
1523-24); Nicholas Bacon (Corpus, 1526-27), fathe: of Francis 
Bacon. Sir Thomas Smith (Queen’s, 1529-30), Su John Cheke 
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(John’s, 1529-30); Roger Ascham (John’s, 1533-34), Edmund 
Grindal (Pembroke, 1537-8). These names adorn the Cambiidge 
Renaissance, when men took up the study of Greek with sacred 
fury, and the great thinkers, lawyers, and theologians of the early 
Elizabethan age were being fashioned for their labouts. 

It 1s not less interesting to look at the lists of the Great Age 
itself. Giles Fletcher, of King’s (1560-70), the poet, was the father 
of the brother poets Phineas and Giles Fletcher; Edmund Spenser 
was at Pembroke (1572-3), Edward Kirke (Caius, 1574-5), the friend 
of Spenser, wrote, it is said, the preface to the Shepheard’s 
Calender, Sir William Temple (King’s, 1577-8) was Philip 
Sidney’s secretary, Abraham Fraunce, of John’s (1579-80), was 
the Corydon of Spenser’s Colin Clout’s Come Home Agam. The 
lists teem with famous names, but unfortunately the editor, ın view 
of the great length of the lists in this period, has only given us in 
each year the first thirty names. Some benefactor to the University 
should issue these lists in full, that was no doubt hardly possible 
here, when we reflect that in the year 1612 there were some three 
thousand undergraduates. In those days England realised to an 
extent that she has never realised since the national significance of 
a University training. In this matter we have to look back for 
an example to the great tradition of the Elizabethan Age. 

It ıs valuable to look for other famous names. Herrick’s year 
was 1616-17; Milton (Christ’s) was fourth ın the lists in 1628-9, 
Jeremy Taylor’s year was 1630-1, John Harvard’s 1631-2. The 
University was very much alive in the Commonwealth period, 
though we have no records ın the dark period from 1640 to 1645, 
none ın 1647-8, 1649-50, save that ın all these years the names of the 
Proctors survive. Andrew Marvell’s year was 1638-9, the year 
after was Sancroft’s (Emmanuel). Abraham Cowley was at 
Trinity in 1639-40, Edward Stillingfleet at John’s 1652-3. Dryden 
and Pepys belong to the year 1653-4, Tenison to the year 1656-7, 
Newton to 1664-5, Matthew Prior to 1686-7. One might multiply 
the names with ease. The lists teem with famous names, though 
many, and some of the most famous, are excluded by the rule that 
in the Ordo only the first thirty names in many cases are here 
printed. These dry lists are instinct with the life of England, 
and make the student realize once again all that Cambridge has 
been to the Motherland. 

There are many other special features in this remarkable record 
of great value to the historian of education. Dr. C. S. Kenny, the 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England, supplies a very learned 
monograph on the University Courts, Mr. Stephen Gaselee has 
helped in the valuable section on University Ceremontes, and 
Dr. E. C. Clarke, and Mr. Barnet W. Beales (Mayor of Cambridge) 
have done the same ın the section on Unversity Costumes, while 
the help of specialists such as Mı. W W. Rouse Ball, Dr. John 
Venn, and Mr. J. A. Venn have helped to make possible the elaborate 
printed lists and an adequate history of the Tripos. Mr. Robert 
Bowes, whom the University has recently honouied, supplies 
valuable information as to the University printers The mono- 
graph on University Costumes might perhaps have been somewhat 
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fuller. The Statutes of the Realm in 1363 (37 Edw. III. c. 13) and, 
again in 1463 (3 Edw. IV. c. 5) dealt with Unrversity apparel. In 
the latter year ıt was ordered that “ the scholars of the Universities 
of the Realm may use and wear such array as they may use and 
wear by the rule of the said Universities notwithstanding this 
ordinance.” The monograph refers to the extravagance of 
University costume, which was complained of as early as 1343, and 
dealt with by Archbishop Stratford. The Parliamentary legislation 
on the subject of 1363 1s the first instance of State intervention in 
University affairs, and probably arose from the same abuse of 
orderliness, 
* * * 


THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT.* 


A more timely book than this careful detailed chronicle of the 
Chartist movement from its dim beginnings ın and before the 
early days of the Industrial Revolution ıt would be difficult to find. 
Mr. Hovell, in the preparation of his work, combined extraordinary 
industry with an acute comprehension of character, of economic 
problems, and of politics. Hus grasp of character, as revealed 
in the records and newspapers of Chartism, enables him to put 
the great Chartist movement—for it was great—before us from tts 
human side, and enables us to see how men like O’Connor brought 
it into disrepute; how men like Stephens forced Whig and Tory 
to combine against it. Mr. Hovell’s grasp of economic problems 
enables him to show the strength, the inevitable fact, of Chartism, 
and the certainty that a large measure of the proposals would be 
achieved. On the other hand, he makes us see how these proposals 
really sprang out of the chaotic social conditions which were a 
direct product of an Industrial Revolution following on a great 
and prolonged war. And, again, his knowledge of politics shows 
us how it was that the necessary reforms were delayed, and how 
certain ıt was that the great parties ın the State would be united in 
refusing to grant power to a movement that was led by men who 
were not political thinkers and combined the wildest socialism 
with the maddest Toryism. The evils of the factory system and 
the exploitation of child labour were due to the workers as much 
as to the masters. The denunciation of Capitalism by men like 
James O’Brien did not show the way out. John Doherty, in 
demanding a ten-hour factory day, was on a sounder line of attack. 
But the real solution was along the line advocated by Francis 
Place, William Lovett, and others. What the people must secure 
was ‘‘ intelligence ” ; education was the key out of prison. Political 
power would follow. Lovett, no doubt, from 1829 onwards, hated 
the accumulation of capital as much as he hated the traffic in child 
labour, and was a true revolutionary, But he saw that education 
was the solution. Mr. Hovell writes.— 


*The Chartist Movement, by the late Mark Hovell, M A, 2nd Lieutenant, the 
Sherwood Foresters, and Lecturer in Military History in the University [of 
Manchester] Edited and completed, with a Memoir by Professor T F Tout. 
Manchester + at the University Press, 7s 6d net 
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“ Watson and Lovett, perhaps Hetherington, too, repiesent an 
interesting revolutionary type. They aie intellectual men whom 
modeia education might have lifted into quite other spheres of life, 

*-where their abilities would have found: that expression which 
political agitation alone seemed to offer ın their own day. They 
were men driven into revolutionary thought by the appalling misery 
which they saw around them and which tinged their whole mental 
outlook with a melancholy which sought 1efuge in political agita- 
tion. A feeling of baffled helplessness in the face of the massed 
array of vested interests, ignorance, prejudice, and conservatism 
added bitterness to their thoughts But a hoiro: of violence, of 
bloodshed, and of hate deprived them of that callous calculating 
recklessness which 1s essential to a physical force revolutionary, 
and they were helpless in the face of such men when the move- 
ment which they started took on the nature of a physical force 
demonstration ”’ 


This type ts the type that made possible reform along constitutional 
and rational lines, the English method of reform. When, later in the 
movement, ‘‘ physical force ” became the cry, it did not attract the 
men of real ability. That ability was given to the practical business 
of dealing with reform in detail, while the ‘‘ Six Points of the 
Charter,” laid down in 1837, were kept before the working classes 
200 electoral divisions, manhood and womanhood suffrage based 
on six months’ residence, annual Parliaments, voting by ballot, 
payment of members, candidates for Parliament to be nominated 
by at least 200 electors. But meantime thee was the practical 
question of factory reform, and, tn fact, the growth of the Trades 
Unions and the growth of education secured by very slow stages 
that reform. To-day we are seeing the fruits of the legitimate 
side of the Chartist movement secured. The new Representation 
of the People Act, the new Government Education Bull with its 
tremendous attack on child labour, are the ultimate results of the 
work of really great men like Francis Place. That 1s why this book 
is so timely and helpful. 

But eventually after the main manifestations of reform 
principles, came the foolish, shady ‘‘ Bolshevist”’ aspect of the 
Chartist movement. We do not say that the efforts of men like 
Feargus O’Connor and the other frothy and clever agitatois was 
altogether useless. They made real and profound and righteous 
discontent vocal, though in rather an absurd fashion—a fashion 
that ın some ways delayed reform. The repression of the latest 
phases of the Chartist movement—the rejection through the mouths 
of Roebuck and Macaulay of the Petition to the Commons on 
May 3rd, 1842, bearing 3,317,702 signatures was certain. The House 
refused to hear the petitioners, and O’Connor had failed. The 
illegitimate element in the movement had not moved the common- 
sense element ın Parliament. Roebuck and Macaulay were 
determined (a point not brought out in this book) to secure reform 
and national salvation by means of a national system of education. 
To have listened to O’Connor and his petitioners would have made 
normal progress impossible. But certainly the slowness of that 
‘progress was and 1s heartbreaking. The moral of this book 15 
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that there must be no more delay. The Education Bill! must be 
passed ın its entirety. The industrial classes must have those full 
facilities for physical, mental, and humanistic progress which 
alone can give them that broad outlook on human affairs which 
makes good Government as well as happy wholesome lives possible 

It ıs a matter for profound regret that the author of this very 
able book is no longer with us. Mark Hovell was born in 1888, 
and fell in August, 1916, at Vermelles, an industrial district of 
France. There 1s a certain fitness ın the place where his body lies, 
for he will be known to fame as the historian of a great industrial 
movement and an indicator of the sound lines of social progress. 
Professor Tout, ın editing the work, has raised a fitting memorial 
to a scholar and a historian of great promise and substantial 
achievement That consolation 1s added to the fact that he died 
for the country which he loved and for which he lived 

JE GwM 
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SHORTER REVEWS. 


At a time when much, if not most of the multitudinous current verse 
is marked by lack of form and paucity of inspiration, it 1s pleasure and 
a relief to turn to Mrs Thory Gage Gardiner’s charming little volume, 
entitled, from the first poem, “ Mary ın the Wood ” (Erskine Macdonald, 
1s net). The poems, some of which have been reprinted from the 
Saturday Westminster and other periodicals, are models of closely-knit 
form, ın which extraordinarily skilful sound effects and emotional influence 
are produced by strict aıt ` But the art 1s throughout so dominated by 
the inspiration that it 1s only visible on strict analysis The poem, ‘‘ All 


Souls’ Day,” describing the passing of those fallen in battle to Paradise, 
1s full of Christian hope — 


“Our comiadeship is newly sealed 
With life for lfe” they cried, 
“ Now in glad converse let us walk, 
In communings untried,” 
Or “ Friend, the past I have forgot, 
And at whose stroke I died ” 


The sonnet, ‘‘ London at Night: 1915,” may well be set by Words- 
worth’s sonnet on London at early morning as seen from Westminster 
Bridge, and must be quoted here -— 


“She hath no longer any care for these 
Her gailands strung with fire, her river’s hem 
Scattered with gold, her tuddy diadem 
Biimmuing the horizon she is grown at ease 
P the folds of darkness , starry companies 
Press ın upon her watches, every ward 
And gate of the sky hath its seraphic sword, 
Flaming in wrath against her enemies 
Graver she 1s than of old, compassionate, 
Bearing a thousand, thousand helpless ones 
Upon her breast, unto great issues great 
And if she dream, ıt 1s as though she prayed 
For stricken cities, mourned heroic sons ‘ 
Yet for herself she ıs steadfast, unafraid ” 


That is a great sonnet without a weak line in it, but it is only a sample 
of many poems of equal inspiration and performance 


a 
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Essays by Mr. G. W E Russell ate bound to cover a wide range of 
subjects, and to be handled with ability and charm T he present volume, 
« Dolitics and Personalities,’ with other Essays, by the Right Hon. 
George W E Russell (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d net), deals with Political 
Personalities, Ghosts, the dark side of science; &c. Many of these 
papers have already appeared ın print, and all are thoughtfully and 
brightly written The one on Education 1s admirable, with its fine 
quotation from Bishop Butler, and, with that on Trustees of Posterity, 
should be w.dely read. The Unciowned King and the Queen Ready Made 
aie excellent, and the virtues and talents of the very remaikable Prince 
Consort, shown even by his detractors to have ‘‘ pulled the Crown out of 
the Georgian mud,” proved that it was possible for those in high 
places to be both virtuous and intellectual The curious correspondence 
between the Duke of Wellington and Miss Jenkins, first published in 
1889, and of which we are told that serious people took the book 
se11ously, while “ some were irreverent enough to laugh,” 1s an amusing 
if forgotten bock. Muss Jenkins was a fervent Evangelical, and, having 
successfully brought a criminal to repentance, thought he: next mission 
was to convert the Duke of Wellington Remarkable beauty no doubt 
assisted he: efforts in this direction, Miss Jenkins not concealing her 
wish to become Duchess of Wellington After the Duke’s death Miss 
Jenkins went to the United States, where she died The last paper in 
the book deserves special notice We are all agreed as to the necessity 
of winningathe war, but differ as to the methods Carlyle ıs quoted. 
the beginning and end of the matter ıs that we have forgotten God—the 
worst error a nation can commit is “not to know the time of its 


visitation ’” 
* * x 


Signor E. Gomez Carrillo has given us an account of some of his 
experiences along the Western Front as correspondent of ‘‘ El Liberal ”’ 
entitled ‘‘In the Heart of the Tragedy” (Hodder & Stoughton, 
2s 6d net) We are told in an editorial note that he is ‘‘an old and 
faithful friend, both of France and of England, and the Allies owe 
much to the vigorous descriptive talent with which he has presented 
their achievements and expounded their cause to the Spanish-speaking 
peoples of the Old and New Worlds ” The contrast drawn between 
the German and the British soldiers 1s very curious and interesting 
reading, and the ‘‘ mass biavery’’? of the German receives due 
recognition Signor Carrillo claims for the English people ‘‘ the sense 
of chivalry ’’ We thank him for these kind words, and for his state- 
ment that our sense of fair-play to-day 1s equal to that of yesterday 
But we lack, he says, the sense of pity ‘‘ The English knight never 
loses his temper, but he never pardons either Fair play—yes; but 
play that involves making a fool of oneselfi—no ”’ This is not wholly 
true England has, rightly, not executed any woman spy during the 
war But it is true to say that the English will not forgive except on 
very good grounds for doing so On the other hand, we do not hate 
people Why should we? But this analysis of the English who hate 
war but love fighting for a cause 1s excellent as an outside view, and 
gets, one must suppose, very near the truth We are going to see this 
business through, and see that ıt does not happen again. that ıs worth 
fighting for But apart fiom this analysis, the book is full of interest 
in its pictures of German prisoners, of a recreation camp in France, of 
cheer ful Tommies and officers, of English munition factories, of an 
internment camp in England Signor Carillo must come to us in 
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peace-time, when Germany has been put ın her place, and see something 
of our quiet country life 
x + 

M Jean Massart in ‘‘ The Secret Press in Belgium ’’ (T Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd, 2s 6d net) tells us of ‘ the clandestine publication and 
distribution of newspapers, pamphlets, books, picture-postcards, &c.,’’ 
in Belgium in the teeth of the German Blonde Beast It ıs interesting 
to note that “ the secret Belgian Press 15 written almost exclusively by 
willing helpers, not by professional journalists, whose style would too 
readily betray them '’ M Massart (the work 15 excellently translated 
by Mr Herbert Miall) shows us what publications are prohibited by the 
Germans Newspapers must not be introduced, but, ın fact, these, as 
well as books and pamphlets, are introduced, and pass swiftly from 
hand to hand The well-to-do Belgian knows all that 1s gomg on 
outside, and the Germans cannot stop ıt But local papers ate needed 
“to make the entire population immune to the German virus’ For 
this purpose typewritten news-sheets (about fifteen in all) are distri- 
buted ** Other publications represent chronicles, poems, manifestoes, 
speeches, diplomatic documents, and articles of e ery knd ” La 
Soupe keeps the people informed of the methods of German propaganda, 
and shows up the propagandists The distribution of La Libre Belgique 
(between February rst, 1915, and December 31st, 1916, one hundred 
issues appeared) 15 a miracle No one knows when the next numbe1 
will come, or how it will be distributed, but that it will appear, and 
be well distributed, the disconcerted German knows It publishes 
pleasing pictures, such as ‘‘ Wilhelm in Hell,” after Wiertz We 
commend this book to all lovers of the struggle for freedom and 
truth, and especially to those few persons heie who still think in a 
pacifistic way that Germany 1s in Belgium for Belgium’s good The 
desperate horrors of the German occupation are clearly shown in 
these pages 

# # * 

Mr G G Coulton, in the preface to “ The Case for Compulsory Mili- 
tary Service ’’ (Macmillan, 75 6d net), says that his volume *‘ may 
claim, pethaps, to be the first attempt at a discussion of this great 
national question on the firm ground of historical and political fact The 
most extraordinary errors have hitherto been made by the most distin- 
guished men Lord Salisbury, on the one hand, imagined our own 
bowmen of Crecy and the modern Swiss riflemen to be volunteers, while 
Lord Haldane supposed that England was under a voluntary system in 
the days of the Spanish Armada’’ Mr Coulton gives us plenty of 
interesting historical material from the days of consciiption in the Roman 
Republic, when, after Cannac, Rome armed perhaps 9} per cent of her 
total population, or nearly the proportion that Germany has probably 
armed to-day Professional armies overthrew the Roman Republic 
The empire by the fourth century ‘‘ had abandoned all that was honourable 
in the compulsory system, and had rctained only what was odious in it ”’ 
Mr Coulton claims that the example of Rome ‘‘ shows more clearly in 
practice, what we might have anticipated ın theory, that a nation which 
avoids the burden of national defence 1s not mainly actuated by moral 
reasons—that military responsibilities, 1f truly national, are not degrad- 
ing, but, on the whole, ennobling—and, theicfore, that immediate relief 
from military burdens, if bought at the price of ignoring higher rights 
and duties, must, in the Jong run, work towards national decay ”’ 
Probably no one would be inclined to deny these general propositions 
The question in practice 1s how can we reconcile the undoubted duty for 
every citizen to give his life and ali for his country with the duty of the 
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world at large as represented_by nations so to order national lives as to 

make national armaments not competitrve. We have to avoid-pacificism 

on the one hand, and Casarism on the other Mı. Coultorjgives us 

here a close historical study, and states his view that, ifane look 

steadily at history as a whole, we shall see that the abuse of general 

mihfary trainmg for anti-social or anti-democratic purposes 1s excep- 

uonal” Mr Coulton appeals to those who are ready to admit “‘ that, 
the great Anglo-Saxon Empire, with its small temptations to aggression 

in these days, with its fixed determination in self-defence, and with its 

age-long traditions of political liberty, 1s destined to inaugurate a new 

era ın world-politics by providing a concrete example of a community 

coveting nothing further, yet organised down to the last man and the 

last penny ın defence of what ıt now possesses ” But if the end of the- 
war ıs the end aimed at by Mr Wilson and by ourselves, surely we may 

hope to enter a stage of the world’s history when we shall not be set at 

the mercy of men hike the Hohenzollerns, who are in contral of a great. 
military machine, and are capable of wrecking society in pursuit of any 

goal that they, in their limited intelligence, beleve to be for the good of 

their caste If this war 1s not to eliminate this caste, compulsory military 

service no doubt will always be essential 

Ced x + 


Miss A Mildred Cable, of the China Inland Mission, has given us in 
“ The Fulfilment of a Dream of Pastor Hsi’s The Story of the Work 
in Hwochow ” (Morgan & Scott, 5s net) a really wonderfully vivid 
picture of Chinese life and of the renovating foices of Christianity in 
the difficulties and evils of that life The picture of the dear little 
‘Christian, Ai Do, the wife of a depraved and vicious brute, is indeed 
vivid, and illustrates the dreadful absence of choice ın life that afflicts 
Chinese women A: Do was a Christian in will and deed, and the record, 
of her life will help to save her Chinese and her European sisters 
Sorcery, witchcraft, 1dol-worship, and the fearful physical curse of 
opium have all had to be fought, but the dream that Pastor Hs: dreamt 
ig coming true He was a Confucian scholar, he saw in a dream a 
tree—Confucianism—cut down and ‘sprout again with stronger 
branches than before This tree was the Hwochow Church—Chris- 
tianity grafted on to the old stock of Confucianism Thus ıt has been, 
and must be The true faith is grafted nto and absorbs the real life of 
the old faith Thus Christianity drew strength from the Jew, the Greek, 
the Roman, and to-day from the Hindoo and the Chinese it draws new 
accessions of strength The conversion of China and Japan means 
strength not only to local Churches, but to the whole Church of Christ 
That ıs the ultimate significance of Missions, be they home missions 
or foreign missions This book should be read and treasured as 
illustrating that theme and also for its direct merit a, 

* * * 

We must note the publication of the Atheneum Subject Index to 
Periodicals, 1916, issued at the request of the Council of the Library 
Association, dealing with Historical, Political, and Economic Sciences 
(The Athenzum, Bream’s Buildings, 5s. net) The articles indexed 
with respect to these sciences include papers on the war, geography, 
anthropology, and folk-lore Other class lists include Theology and 
Philosophy issued in June last The arrangement of the Index 1s 
convenient, and the titles are cleverly set out The sub-heads are not 
always complete, for instance, there ought to be a heading or sub- 
heading on private International Law—a subject of great importance 
not to be confused with public International Law. 





The Regulations issued by the Government restricting 
the supply of paper make it necessary slightly te reduce 
the number of pages in the “Contemporary Review.” 
By closer printing the Editors intend to provide precisely 
the saxhe amount of matter as in the past. 

Réaders are requested to place their orders with a 
bookseller or newsagent, as otherwise it is impossible to 
guarantee a sufficient supply. 







MAN-POWER AND THE NEW MILITARY 
SERVICE ACT 


NATION, like an individual, has special chatacierisuics. it 
A has only a lumued amount of energy, and a prodigal expendi- 
ture ın one direction inevitably causes a reduction in another. 
The special characteristic of the Biitish nation has been its 
supremacy at sea and its financial power, and no one would have 
ventured to predict that this country could have raised five million 
soldiers for this war Mi. Archibald Hurd states that Great 
Britain has contibuted to the Army rather more than one out of 
every four males in the popuiation—including males of all ages— 
babies as well as nonagenarians. It 1s, nevertheless, fundamentally 
true that our most important contribution to the Allied cause rests 
on our command of the sea, and on our financial and economic 
resources This article is mainly concerned with the effect of the 
datest Military Service Act on such resources. 

The heavy drain on men for the needs of the Army and the Navy 
(including the militant Mercantile Marine) has had consequences 
causing the utmost disturbance to our trade, credit, and economic 
position generally. The civilian portion of the nation at war has 
cheerfully borne its burdens, and will continue to bear whatever 
may be necessary, provided there 1s a reasonable assurance that (1) 
the existing man-pover in the Army is being sensibly used, and 
(2) that the unfit and the really indispensable are not being thrust 
into khaki. 

I am not ın a position to express an authoritative opinion in 
general upon the misuse of man-power in the Army, but on one 
point I am quite clear, namely, that there has been a serious misuse 
of the poweis of soldiers who are unfit either for the fighting-line 
or for heavy physical work; and that Army ife 1s constantly 
breaking down men of weak physique who would otherwise be 
performing most useful work ın the prosecution of the war in 
civilian life. 

With regard to the second point, the new Act, ın its proposal 
to raise the age limit to fifty-one, makes the careful scruuny of 
the military value of men over forty-one, and the necessity of main- 
taining our financial and economic contribution to the Allied cause 
of vital importance. Such minor authority as I may have 
„for expressing an opinion on these matters 1s based upon 
the work of the London Appeal Tribunal, which has been 
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in existence for over two years,’ during which time we 
have dealt with 54,000 cases, including 11,000 applications 
tor renewal. Fulty-three per cent. of the appeals have 
been dismissed—-in other words, in moré than one-half of the cases 
the decision of the Local Tribunal has been upheld. In about 
20,000 cases exemption was granted for pertods of between two and 
six months, but ın about 5,coo cases the exemption was made not 
renewable except by leave. The number of open exemptions— 
that 1s, cases where full right of application for renewal 1s granted— 
was further reduced on consideration of applications for renewal. 

Excluding certificates granted on the ground of conscientious 
objection, there are only about 3,000 open certificates of the 
Tribunal at present in force, a laige proportion of these being held 
by men in the lower physical grades. As this total of 3,000 remains 
pretty constant, we may draw the inference that of the men coming 
up for exemption to the London Appeal Tribunal only about 7 per 
cent. can expect to remain ın civil life for any considerable length of 
time. As has been indicated, most of the men in the higher medical 
categories have now gone into the Army. Quite a number of these 
held important positions in civil life and, naturally, ıt has only 
been possible to withdraw them gradually. 

A record was kept, during a recent period of two months, of the 
categories and grades of men coming before the Appeal Tribunal. 
In that period 2,600 individual cases were decided, of which nearly 
45 per cent. were in Grade 3. In the majority of cases of men 
between thirty-nine and forty-one, recent re-examinations have 
placed them ın Grade 3. The latest test was in the week ending 
April 2oth last Ninety cases of men between thirty-eight and 
forty-one were dealt with. Eight men only were in Grade 1, thirty- 
nine in Grade 2, and forty-three in Grade 3. Military experience 
has shown that the proportion ot sickness casualties 1s two and 
a-half times greate: in the case of men between the age of thirty- 
five and forty, than ın the case of men between the age of twenty- 
seven and thirty-five. 

What then are likely to be the sickness casualties of men between 
ihe ages of forty-one and fifty-one? There 1s serious danger that 
unless great care is taken the greater number of them will break 
down under the strain of subjection to Army conditions in war 
time, even on home service. Each man will cost £225 a 
year, and to this must be added the inevitable cost of per- 
manent pensions. I do not need to dilate upon the personal 
tragedies of shattered prospects, broken homes and physical 
suffering. 

Turning to the disturbance of business, only those who have had 
during the past two years constant experience of the hearing of 
individual cases can grasp fully the significance of the vitally neces- 
sary work performed by men between forty and fifty-one ın the 
essential businesses and social life of the nation. 

In the course of the debate ın the House of Commons the official 
estimate was that only 7 per cent. in the new age category would 
be likely to be called upon for military service this year. Assum- 
ing that the present medical standard 1s not lowered—and surely 
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. after the scandals of the past we may reckon on this—and that a 
degree of reasonable 1egard ıs to be paid to the maintenance of the 
business of the country, itas difficult to see how much more than 
3 Or 4 per cent. can be obtained. 

With the exception of Austria, the age of fifty-one 1s the highest 
of all the belligerents, and ıt 1s interesting to note that the German 
wireless (Apiil 7th) reports.—‘‘ A decree of the Prussian Ministry 
of War orders the disbandment of Landsturm men born ın the year 
1869 by April 30th at the latest. In future such men are not to be 
called up.” This would seem to indicate that our principal enemy, 
upon whom the drain of men for the army must be much greater 
than upon ourselves, has found out the folly of recruiting men of 
forty-nine. 

There 1s another fact which ıs of gieat importance—namely, the 
se110us lowering of the morale of persons responsible for the con- 
duct of the business and other vital civilian undertakings of the 
country. An element of grave uncertainty naturally now prevails 
in the minds of all who are of the new military age, although they 
may not be called up, and scarcely less anxiety on the part of those 
who, though not liable for military service, are nevertheless depen- 
dent on those who now become so liable. There ıs not much public 
confidence ın the discretion of those responsible for the calling up 
of men under previous Military Service Acts. The dread of active 
ignorance vested with almost autocratic powers is not so ill-founded 
as many high officials seem to think. 

Fortunately, the proposals of the Government with regard to 
tribunals, at any rate, were considerably modified by the House of 
Commons, which still as a whole possesses ‘“‘ more sense than 
anybody ın ıt. The constitution of and regulations for Tribunals 
are happily in the hands of the Local Government Board, and this 
great State Department has in its previous handling of this difficult 
and delicate task shown itself to be worthy of the best traditions 
of the British Cıvıl Service. It 1s not anticipated that, although 
the basis upon which local Tribunals were constituted has been 
altered, there will be much change in their personnel, and this will 
be the case also with the appellate bodies. Consequently there 1s 
every likelihood that the valuable experience gained during the past 
two years will be fully utilised. The cases which will now come 
before Tribunals are likely to present much greater difficulties even 
than those of the past. Almost every case nowisahardcase. The 
responsibility upon Tribunals of exercising their discretion in the 
interests of the Army, civil lfe, and the individual, will be greater 
than ever. I earnestly trust that this discretion will, in particular, 
be used without fear or favour in what 1s an important national 
service—namely, the prevention of the sending of unfit men into 
the Army. 


DoxaLp MACLEAN. 


THE ALLIES AND THE SUPREME ISSUE. 


HE fact that the two articles in which during last yea: I 
i discussed the political outlook ın Germany ın the pages of 

this Review have evoked 1ejoinders from German public men 
of authoritative position may perhaps be cited as a small yet 
welcome sign—one amongst others—that the indictment of the 
German political system as the ultimate and basic souice of the 
present woild catastrophe, and as the great menace against which 
the Allied nations will need to protect themselves in the future, 
is falling upon hearing ears in that country. In spite of the elation 
caused by the temporary triumph of force in the East of Europe, 
there is also evidence that the truth of this indictment, confirmed 
so completely and dramatically as ıt has been by recent diplomatic 
revelations, 1s cleating a growing sense of disillusionment and dis- 
comfort amongst Germans of the sobeier sort. 

These revelations may add pertinency to a reply to the “ Open 
Letter ” addressed to me by Dr. Hugo Preuss ın the March issue 
of the Neue Rundschau apropos of my article on ‘The New 
Orientation in Germany,” which appeared in the CONTEMPORAR\ 
Review of December I reply all the more readily to Dr Preuss 
since from the personal standpoint the tone and temper ot his chal- 
lenge, as beseems a historian and a man of his philosophical mind, 
aie those of a courteous controversialist. It will be my desire to 
reciprocate the spit shown by this writer, while at the same time 
traversing his arguments and adhering to the full to the contentions 
advanced ın the article named. 

For the benefit of those of my readers whose study of German 
political conditions has not in the past been intimate, it should 
perhaps be explained that Dr Preuss belongs to the indomitable 
band of North German publicists who have for years worked inces- 
santly for constitutional reform on democratic principles, and whose 
opposition to the military domination and sabre sway which 1s 
their country’s greatest curse was as genuine before the war, and 
ıs doubtless as genuine now, as that of the most ardent critic of 
German militarism in any of the Allied countries. Of the Neue 
Rundschau it ıs only necessary to say that ıt has hitherto been the 
foremost advocate amongst German Reviews of Liberal ideas and 
movements ın political life, and that long before July, 1914, it com- 
bated with praiseworthy moral courage the criminal incitements 
of the German Chauvinists and Pan-Germans to war and spoliation 
as a source of national and international danger, and with even 
greater courage and no sparing of sturdy blows flagellated the 
system of Byzantinism which has been one of the most fertile 
causes of the German Emperor’s baneful influence ın the political 
life of Prussia and the Empire. 

What, then, ıs the gravamen of Dr. Pieuss’s challenge? His 
‘‘ Open Letter ” certainly contains no attempt to deny the intimate 
association of Germany’s militarism and her political system, an 
association which before the war was taken for granted by all 
genuine German democrats and Liberals, and was a constant theme 
of Parliamentary polemic. Nor does Dr. Preuss deny, or 
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endeavour to palliate, the fact that the German system of govern- 
ment, which places political power to so large an extent, and the 
direction of military and foreign policy almost wholly, ın the hands 
of a single man, has discredited his country in the eyes of the 
whole world, and will continue to discredit it so long as it lasts. 
On the contrary, the article 1s sprinkled with admissions—some 
direct, others mpled—that when foreign critics arraign this system 
as a prolific source of evil they are justified ın so doing. 


“ Alas,” he writes, ‘‘ I could as a German have wished foi my 
fatherland with all my heart that the experiences of the world 
war had not furnished such bitter and convincing proof of the 
immense handicap which has been imposed upon our country by 
the consequences of its system of government You, our enemies, 
may be grateful to a system which has placed in your hands 
the most dangerous weapon against us when your other v eapons 
were blunted.” 


While, however, recognising the justice of the reproaches which 
are levelled against Germany’s system of government, Dr Pieuss 
is aghast at the idea of its being changed owing to any sort of 
external pressure. It ıs curious how unwilling even the most 
reasonable of people aie at times to accept for themselves the 
measure which they are ready to mete to others. Prussia, as I 
have already pointed out, was never slow ın the past to interfere 
with the constitutional arrangements of other countries when her 
own peace and tranquillity were at stake. Quite recently Germany’s 
military masters have carved Russia into pieces, and placed each 
fragment of the mutilated Empire by force under a different system 
of government. That 1s so much a part of the day’s work of 
professional war-makers that even a convinced Liberal like Dr. 
Preiss does not stop to waste upon it a single word of censure. 
When, however, it 1s suggested that the peace of Europe and the 
world requires a change ın the system of government which gives 
to these men then unlimited powe: for evil, he 1s sensitive to the 
point of indignation, 

Even more Dr. Preuss’s feelings are outiaged by the idea cf the 
democratisation of Germany being made a deliberate war aim of 
the Allies, to be pursued by all such means as are sanctioned by the 
recognised laws of warfare. Such an idea 1s “arrogant °” and 
“wounding to Germany’s pride and sense of honour.” The 
answer to this objection ıs that German pride can only be injuréd 
if the nation admits responsibility for its political system and 
frankly accepts its consequences. But—I make the admission wil- 
lingly—the German nation ıs in no way responsible for the constitu- 
tional arrangements under which it 1s governed. It did not create 
them, but wanted something altogether different, and it is the per- 
petual grievance of the party to which Dr. Preuss belongs that ıt 
1s all but entirely helpless to control their political effects. Legıti- 
mate national pride is not, of course, to be lightly regarded, but 
other States and nations have pride as well as Germany. Does Dr. 
Preuss seriously expect that Great Britain, France, and America 
will be willing to enter into any compact of peace with the men 
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who before and during this war have broken every treaty that stood 
in their way, who ın concluding the so-called treaties of peace in 
the East have shown all the’craftiness, guile and perfidy which 
marked Prussian statecraft fiom 1864 to 1870—to go no farther 
back—who have warned Europe beforehand that they represent 
not the German nation or the German Parliament, but only the 
army, men whose hands are stained with the vile, nameless atioci- 
tres which have degraded war, as waged by a brutal military dic- 
tatorship in Geimany’s name, into sheer muidei and assassina- 
tion? But if the Allied countries are to treat in future with the 
German nation, instead of its criminal and perjuied rulers, there 
must be a change in the system of government, and the sooner the 
change ts made the sooner the war will end. 

Dr. Preuss says much about the democratic awakening which 
the war has occasioned ın Germany, and remarks that ‘‘ In particu- 
lar the consequences of the obsolete system of government for 
foreign relationships, which had been regarded as its special justi- 
fication, must owing to bitter experience become the Starting-point 
for a transformation of the political mode of thought.” That Ger- 
mans in the mass are ready and eager for constitutional changes 
which will bring them into line with more progressive nations 1 
do not for an instant doubt. The tragic fact remains, however, 
that the German nation cannot by its own will shake off one of its 
political fetters. Now as ever it rests with the Sovereigns to move 
or not to move as they will, and the history of German constitu- 
tional movements affords no justification whatever for the hope that 
the change which Dr. Preuss regards as essential will come about 
in the absence of pressure, stimulus, influence—cal! it what we 
will—exerted from without as well as from within. The paltry 
concessions which the King of Prussia 1s at the present moment 
offering to his subjects, concessions which, while allowing the 
nation at large to share more directly in the election of the national 
Parliament, will leave the prerogatives of the Crown exactly as 
they weie before, and give to the people no more control over 
national affairs than in the past, may well warn us of the danger of 
trusting to the faith, goodwill, or sagacity of the German Princes. 

Who can deny that thé alternatives before us are that German 
militarism must be put under effectual restraint or that we must 
count on the certainty of more wars, waged by the will of the self- 
same men who have plunged the world into the present un- 
exampled catastrophe? Even at this moment, when the eyes and 
hearts of all moral people throughout the world are fixed on the 
hope of a permanent peace, secured by a just and righteous settle- 
ment, the militarists of Germany are preaching the need for ela- 
borate preparations for a new encounter, and planning how their 
country’s military predominance on the Continent may be placed 
beyond possibility of futuie challenge. Lieutenant-General Baron 
von Freytag-Loringhausen is by no means a muilitarist of the blatant 
type, yet in his Deductons from the World War, a book which his 
Government has done its best to popularise at home and suppress 
abroad, this soldier speaks of Germany’s past prodigious expem- 
diture on armaments as “a feeble minimum of what was really 
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desirable,” and calls for future limitléss military and naval votes, 
in demanding which ‘‘ we must disregard every objection.” 

Since Dı. Preuss wiote his ‘‘ Open Lette: °’ there have been 
offered to the world fresh and impressive evidences of the vicious 
results of the system of government which, though not defending 
it, he would screen from outside menace. Dung the past month 
a remarkable series of revelations has been published, bringing 
for the first time into the full light of day the official attitude of 
Germany in the Austro-Serbian dispute of July, 1914, and proving 
to the hilt the accusation, of whose truth there was never the 
shghtest doubt, that this awful war was the work of Germany’s 
autocrat and the criminal ring of militarists which had captured his 
conscience and will. The authors of these 1:evelations, taking them 
in the order of thei: appeaiance, are Dr. Muhlon, until lately one 
of the directors of the great Essen firm of Krupp, whose intimate 
connection with the German Emperor and Government ıs well 
known; Prince Lichnowsky, the late German Ambassador in 
London, and Herr von Jagow, who was the German Foreign Secre- 
tay from January, 1913, until the close of 1916. Dr. Muhlon 
relates that ın the middle of July, 1914, he conferred ın the ordinary 
course of business with Dr. Helfferich, then director of the 
Deutsche Bank ın Berlin (now Vice-Chancellor of the Empire), who 
told him that “the Austrians had just been with the Emperor,” 
that the Vienna Government would in a week’s time serve a drastic 
ultimatum on Serbia, demanding prompt compliance on pain of a 
declaration of war, and that the Emperor had approved this pro- 
cedure, had declared that he would allow no other State to come 
between Austria and her intended victim, that ‘‘ 1f Russia mobilised 
he would mobilise also,” but that ‘‘ ın his case mobilisation would 
mean immediate war,” since “ this time there would be no oscilla- 
tron’? Returning to Essen with this startling information, Dr. 
Muhlon was still more astonished to find that Herr Krupp von 
Bohlen, the head of the armament firm, knew it all, and more, for 
he too had just before been with the Emperor, who had prepared 
him for diamatic events. 

A few days later the Emperor went on the well-known cruise, 
still keeping in intimate touch with the Ministers who had been 
instructed as to their parts in the hideous plot which had been set 
on foot Dr Helfferich spoke of the Emperoi’s withdrawal from 
the scene as ‘‘only a blind’’, ıt was, in fact, a device to enable 
him to act a he without formally uttering one The world was to 
be allowed to diaw the conclusion that the conflagration which he 
had helped to kindle was the work of other hands. For though 
1t may have been technically true that neither the Emperor nor 
his Government saw the actual Austrian ultimatum of July 23rd 
before its despatch to Belgrade, the declarations to that effect which 
were made at the time, and have been persisted ın ever since, were 
none the less dishonest, since ıt 1s now established that the Emperor 
himself was both aware of the contents of the document and 
approved them beforehand. There would appear to be limits to 
German toleration of crooked and peiverse diplomacy, and ıt 1s 
refreshing to be assured, on the authority of Dr. Muhlon, that both 
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Herr Krupp von Bohlen and Di. Helfferich regarded the miserabie 
subterfuge of their Sovereign and the Government which did his 
bidding as incompatible with honour, and that all three were agieed 
that the denials of German complicity in the ultimatum episode 
“were in their effect les.” ž 

So far Dı. Muhlon. Piince Lichnowsky’s contribution to the 
latest proof of Germany’s guilt ıs no more edifying, though ıt does 
not carry us into the same atmosphere of sordid deception and 
mendacity. Hus revelations are contained in a confidential and 
carefully piepared memorandum, drawn up in August, 1916, as a 
mémoire pour servir, in anticipation of the day of truth when some 
German historian, liberated from the pernicious doctiine that it 1s 
the whole duty of German annalists to pronounce appioval upon 
all the acts done by their Sovereigns and Governments, should 
arise and dare to write an ungarnished tecord of the present evil 
days. It will be remembered that Prince Lichnowsky succeeded 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein as Ambassador ın London ın the 
autumn of 1912, at a time when his Government seemed disposed 
to reciprocate the friendly advances which had been made by this 
country early in that year, as evidenced by the notable peace mission 
of Lord Haldane to Berlin, and the important series of political, 
„naval, and colonial concordais discussed by him with Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, then the Imperial Chancellor. Prince 
Lichnowsky entered upon his duties with a sincere desire—which 
for a long time he beleved to be encouraged by the Emperor and 
his Government—to do his best to carry forward the good woik of 
reconciliation, and his efforts were cordially reciprocated in this 
country, and unquestionably helped to lessen still further the 
tension which Lord Haldane’s visit had already appreciably 
relieved. 

His memorandum pays a warm tribute to the sincere and constant 
endeavours of the British Government, and particularly of the late 
Foreign Sectetary, Sir Edwaid (Viscount) Grey, to conciliate Ger- 
many in every way and to safeguard the peace of Europe. On the 
othe: hand, he is unsparing ın his stiictures upon the levity with 
which his own Government not only allowed but deliberately 
encouraged Austria to enter upon a course of action which was 


certain to set Europe ablaze. ‘‘ We pressed for war . . We 
insisted upon war. . - Berlin insisted that Serbia must be 
massacied.’’ Such 1s the German Ambassador’s deliberate accusa- 


tion against his country, and it will blacken its name for centuries 
His considered verdict upon Germany’s responsibility for the war 
is contained in the following words .— 


‘We encouraged Count Berchtold,” he says, ‘‘to attack 
Serbia, although no German interest was involved, and the danger 
of a world war must have been known to us We rejected 
the British proposals of mediation, although Serbia, under Rus- 
san and British pressure, had accepted almost the whole 
ultrmatum, and although an agreement about the two points in 
question could easily have been 1eached, and Count Berchtold was 
even ready to satisfy himself with the Serbian reply. On July 
30th, when Count Berchtold wanted to give way, we replied to 
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Russia’s mere mobilisation by sending an ultimatum to Peters- 
burg, and on July 31st we declared war on the Russians, although 
the Czar had pledged his word that so long as negotiations con- 
tinued not a man should march, so that we deliberately destroyed 
the possibility of a peaceful settlement. In view of these ndis- 
putable facts ıt 1s not surprismg that the whole civilised world 
outside Germany attiibutes to us the sole gult for the world 
war ” 


To give greater weight to Prince Lichnow sky’s revelations, there 
has followed a critical commentary by the late German Foreign 
Secietary, Herr von Jagow Without throwing doubt on any 
essential statement in the memorandum, Herr von Jagow confirms 
all that the Prince says of the goodwill and pacific policy of Great 
Britain. He also hammers the last nail into the coffin con- 
taining the stillboin he, that Great Britain fired the European 
powder-magazine. ‘‘I am by no means willing,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to 
adopt the opinion, which is at present widely held in Germany, 
that England laid all the mines which caused the war; on the con- 
trary, I believe in Sir Edward Grey’s love of peace and in his 
serious wish to reach an agreement with us.” That sounds like a 
handsome tribute to the honesty and uprightness of British policy. 
What, however, shall be said of the fact that more than any other 
man in Germany Herr von Jagow himself ıs responsible for the 
deception which, on his own admission, has been imposed for 
nearly four years on his countrymen, and such neutral opinion as 
believed that German statecraft had been traduced by the enemy 
nations? It 1s cold comfoit to know that there are German jour- 
nals which are now showing themselves manly enough to resent 
the untruths upon which they have been fed by their Government 
for so long a time. 

Perhaps for the world at large the most interesting part of Herr 
von Jagow’s memorandum consists ın his statement of the reasons 
which led Germany—or rather the Geiman Emperor—to risk war 
in the summer of 1914. Geimany’s Morocco policy, he says, had 
led to “ a political defeat,” and “‘ a fresh diminution of our prestige 
was intolerable for our position in Europe and in the world.” 

Thus on the voluntary evidence of these German authorities, all 
men to whom the inner seciets of Berlin diplomacy aie known, the 
German Emperor willed the war, schemed it, waged it on his own 
responsibility, and he did it not for any high motive or humane 
purpose, but solely ın order to maintain Germany’s political pres- 
tge, to demonstrate that the ‘‘ mailed fist might not be defied 
twice with impunity, and to bring home to the world the fact that 
he, as a constitutional War Lord, is not only the sole disposer of 
the destinies of his seventy millions of subjects, but has the power 
to plunge the whole world into measureless carnage and unspeak- 
able misery. 

Such are the fruits of the Geiman political system, against which 
well-nigh the whole world is to-day united in resolute condemna- 
tion. And yet we are told, forsooth, that the Alles must not 
menace or interfere with this iniquitous system, since by so doing 
they would wound German “‘ pride.” There are, however, moral 
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values of greater esteem and importance than national pride, and 
one of them ts national honour. The ieputation of any nation 1s 
dependent ın the last resort upon the men who claim or are allowed 
to speak and act ın its name, and Germany will never again be 
trusted to deal fairly and straightforwardly with her neighbours, 
her word and promises will never again be accepted 01 believed, so 
long as her affairs remain in the present hands, fouled as they are 
by perfidy and deceit, and stained by the blood of millions of 
human lives. Not only so, but so long as the German system of 
one-man goveinment survives, so long must Europe continue over- 
shadowed by the same menace as in the past. Leave that system 
unchanged, and the struggle ın which the world 1s engaged will 
bring no solid gain, for a clean and durable peace will be impos- 
sible, the sword may be laid down in sheer weariness and exhaus- 
tion, but it will not be sheathed. 

No weightier o1 moire impressive condemnations have been 
passed upon this system, its chief representatives and its results, 
than those of two of the witnesses to Germany’s guilt to whom 
reference has been made. Under what pressure of conviction and 
conscience must Dr. Muhlon have penned the following words when 
signifying to the German Chancellor last May his withdrawal from 
the service of his country from shame for the misdeeds which have 
been done ın its name. — 


“ Since the first days of 1917 I have abandoned all hope as 
1egaids the piesent directors of Germany The German people 
will not be able to repair the grievous crimes committed against its 
own present and future and against that of Europe and the whole 
human tace until ıt ıs represented by different men with a different 
mentality It is mere justice that its 1eputation thioughout the 
whole world 1s as bad as it ıs The triumph of its methods—the 
methods by which ıt has hithe1to conducted the war, both militarily 
and politicall,—would constitute a defeat for the ideals and 
supreme hopes of mankind 

‘© As a man and a Geiman who desires nothing but the welfare 
of the deceived and tortured German people, I turn away definitely 
fiom the present repiesentatives of the German végume And I 
have only one wish—that all independent men may do the same, 
a that many other Geimans may understand and act accord- 
ingly.” 


With greatet restiaint of language, yet the same strength of con- 
viction, Prince Lichnowsky, speaking with the experience and 
inside knowledge which his career as an ambassador has given 
him, points unerringly to the source of his country’s disrepute 
throughout the world when he says that the German system of 
government, to-day as two hundred years ago, ıs an autocracy 
rooted in feudalism and buttressed by the arrogant pretensions of 
a military caste After stating that under the ‘‘ patiiarchal abso- 
lutism ” of Prussia the military system has made politics an instru- 
ment of military power, he adds “‘Is it not intelligible that our 
enemies declare that they will not rest until a system 1s destroyed 
which constitutes a permanent thieatening of our neighbours? 
Must they not otherwise fear that in a few yeais they will again 
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have to take up arms, and again see their provinces overrun and 
their towns and villages destroyed? ” and ends with the 
prophecy, which unquestionably reflects the hopes of a laige part 
of his countrymen, “ The principal war-aim of our enemies, the 
demociatisation of Germany, will be achieved ” 

Perhaps in some happier day, when the Germans as a people 
have awakened from the moral torpor mto which they have fallen 
and look back upon the crimes which have been perpetrated in 
their name dung the last tour years, they will recall with relief, 
if also with shame, the utterances of men like these, grateful that 
at a time when the earlie: 1dealism of their nation had been martyred 
by a military despotism that feaied neither God nor man, and 
they themselves looked on in passive indifference, content to have 
it so, there were yet here and there biave and noble spirits of their 
race who, in the face of obloquy and persecution, dared to know 
the truth and to speak it, men who, while rendering faithful service 
to the claims of loyalty and patriotism, did not forget the higher 
calls of humanity and the debt which al) mankind owes to honour, 
morality and civilisation. 

It ıs true, as Prince Lichnowsky says, that the democratisation 
ot Germany is, consciously or not, the supreme war-aim of the 
Allies. To the present German political system, as the one great 
stumbling-block and rock of offence, all our discussions of the 
settlement and the future peace of Europe bring us sooner or later. 
There are British statesmen who, while convinced that German 
militarism must be destroyed, still cling to the idea that this end 
will be attained as soon as the German armies have been beaten in 
the field. No delusion could be more complete or more dangerous. 
Never will German militarism be uprooted by feats of arms alone, 
however decisive these may be. Far from that, ıt 1s even concety- 
able that defeat on the battlefield, if followed by such a peace as 
our own mail-fisted retaliationists clamour for, might have the 
effect of reinvigorating the military dictatorship and of inducing 
the German nation to accept ıt willingly, where ın the past ıt has 
been accepted under protest, in the hope of retrieving defeat and 
rehabilitating the national reputation. 

It cannot be too clearly understood that German militarism 1s 
part, and an inseparable part, of a political system which gives to 
the nation no effective control over its Government, no right to 
appoint or remove Ministers, no part in the direction of public 
policy, no power to influence tts relations wv ith other countries, 
no voice whatever in military administration, and no means of 
challenging the abuses of military power. Let that system remain, 
and the evils which it breeds, and has always bred, will also remain. 

It 1s too soon to draw any conclusions as to the immediate effect 
upon German public opinion of the Muhlon-Lichnowsky dis- 
closures That the disclosures will appreciably strengthen the 
anti-war party may be doubted, for painful as may be the impres- 
sion made upon open minds by these illuminating proofs of Ger- 
many’s guilt, and of the shifty methods and systematic deception 
practised by her ruler and Government, the fact has to be faced 
that the war must be fought out to a definite issue, since the 
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ultimate stake 1s not the credit of Crowns and Cabinets but the 
fate of nations and empires; nay, more, of civilisation and every 
right dear to liberty-loving peoples. It ıs fortunate for Germany 
that the revelations have come at a tıme when public attention 1s 
engrossed by a series of victorious movements on the Western 
front, which for the moment dispose her people rather to exalta- 
tion than to political criticism. Sooner or later, however, ihis 
accumulation of incriminating evidence cannot fail to lead to much 
wholesome self-searching. Nations, like individuals, are apt to 
glory ın their infirmities, and for a long time the Geimans have 
been encouraged to take pride in their docility, deference to official 
direction, and ieadiness to believe what their Governments wish 
them to believe. Nevertheless, in the long run no nation whose 
soul 1etains a spark of honour and self-1espect would dare to con- 
done such a course of political turpitude as has been brought home 
to the governing oligarchy of Germany, or remain insensible 
to the discredit which has ın consequence been cast upon its repu- 
tation. When the time of awakening comes we may confidently 
expect that the movement amongst Germans themselves in favour 
of ending once for all the political airangements which have 
made possible their countiy’s crime against humanity w ull be 
powerfully stimulated. On the other hand, whatever doubt may 
have existed hitherto on the part of the Allied Governments and 
nations that in fighting’ German militarism they are fighting the 
political system of which it ıs an inevitable outgrowth, and what- 
ever compunction they may have entertained as to the propiiety 
of placing the destruction of that system in the forefront of their 
war aims, not merely as a result to be desired, but as one to be 
insisted on, as an absolute condition of the restoration of a later 
modus vivend: with Germany, must now have finally and com- 
pletely disappeared. 

For the moment the events which ate occurring on the Western 
front might seem to shake confidence as to the ultimate outcome of 
the war. By a deplorable series of reveises all the territorial gains 
which had been wrested fiom the enemy during the last twenty 
months by bitter fighting, prodigious deeds of valour, and heavy 
sacrifices have been forfeited. While, howeve:, no good pui pose 
could be served by pretending to minimise this disaster, 1t would 
be equally unjustifiable to suppose that 1t can make any funda- 
mental difference to either the military o1 the political situation, or 
vary by a hair’s bieadth the essential objects for which the Allies 
are prosecuting the wai. For the present the clock has been put 
back, the end of the struggle has been defeired, the need for greater 
sacrifices has to be faced by the two nations upon which hitherto 
the brunt of the Western struggle has fallen, and the fortitude of 
our brave troops and the faith of the ctvilian population at home 
have been exposed to a supreme test. That ıs all, though it ıs 
much; and for the rest the great enterprise to which the Allies have 
put their hand has still to be carried through, or they and the 
sacred causes of which they have made themselves the custodians 
and servitors must perish in the attempt. Meanwhile, as a conse- 
quence of the discouraging set-back America 1s speeding her vast 
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military preparations on something more than Taylorian prin- 
ciples, so that reinforcements sufficient to turn the scale against 
the enemy in the desperate struggle of weight against weight are 
expected to cross the Atlantic far sooner than seemed possible a 
short tıme ago. Nothing could surpass for firmness and decision 
the eloquent utterances of President Wilson at Baltimore on April 
6th, prompted by Germany’s fatest exhibition of grinding tyranny 
and callous lust of conquest in relation both to Russia and Rou- 
mania. ‘‘ There ıs, therefore, but one response possible,” he said 
in a notable passage—‘‘ force, torce to the utmost, force without 
stint or lımıt, the righteous and triumphant force which shall make 
right the law of the world and cast every selfish dominion down 
in the dust.” In such an elevated spirit, and in such direct, 
strong, manly English, might a Cromwell or a Lincoln have 
spoken. Once again America’s First Citizen, whose war oratory, 
classical ın form and dignity, has from the first struck, without jar 
or discord or artifice, the clear, pure note of an absorbing passion 
for righteousness, has lifted the cause of the Allies into the bracing 
atmosphere of high moral purpose, where alone great ideals can 
live and flourish. 

For all of us the present ıs a time of chastening anxiety, and 
perhaps for all but the strongest-hearted one of depression; yet tt 
may be that the trying experience through which the Allies are 
passing will lead them to concentrate thought and endeavour more 
than in the past upon the really essential objects of the war, both 
multtary and political, as distinguished from those which might be 
ideally desirable. It ıs probable that the notion of a sort of 
triumphal progress through German territory, to which many 
people of sanguine temperament clung long after the hope of 
realising it had passed out of sight, has now been finally abandoned 
Nevertheless, ıt 1s important to know that the defeat of Germany 
would be assured by a success which came very far short of such 
a consummation of the wai—a consummation of which, be it 
remembered, the further desolation of Northern France and 
Belgium would be an inevitable incident. Let the enemy be only 
driven back to his old lines, and the fact be brought home to him 
that it les within the power of the Allied forces to move him 
on further just as much as they please, and think worth the 
saciifice, and the German generals will have learned their lesson, 
and will probably be ready to profit by ıt. For while the German 
forces are losing te11tbly and then reserves are a fast diminishing 
quantity, the entrance of America into the struggle ensures to the 
Alles a constant supply of reinforcements, indefinite in number 
and of the highest quality. 

The recent reverses having been retrieved and mastery reasserted, 
then would be the time for the Allied Governments to make known 
their irreducible terms of peace, both territorial and compensatory 
But more, when that happy climax of the bitter struggle has been 
reached, as reached ıt must and will be, Germany should be told 
without further delay, and in the most definite and solemn 
manner possible, by an ultimatum capable of no misunder- 
standing and allowing of neither quibbling nor com- 
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promise, that until in her system of government the. 
nation supersedes the imperial autociat and the military cama ula 
the Allies will have as little to do with her as possible afte: the wat, 
restoring to her no colomes, refusing to her access to their markets 
or to their supplies of raw materials, whether home or colonial, 
neither-using her shipping noi affording hei the use of their own; 
in short, that they will continue the present economic boycott on: 
lines as complete and rigorous as systematic co-operation can make. 
them. By such action we might reasonably hope to force the hand 
of Germany’s rulers, with whom alone the decision upon this ques- 
tion rests, and for myself I know and can conceive of no other 
way. These are drastic measures, no doubt, but the interests at 
stake are vital and momentous. The question which the Allies 
have to face is whether Germany, by her militarism and the 1n- 
satiable spirit of cupidity and aggression which 1s its natural and 
inevitable fruit, shall be allowed to cuise the new world which 
will emerge from the present struggle as she has cursed the old 
world, now dying in daily and hourly agony. The martyrdom of 
Europe’s manhood to satisfy the vanity and ambition of a rule: who 
will go down to history as the Scourge of Mankind, the hopes and 
longings of the afflicted nations which have passed through these 
years of torture, the welfare and happiness of the 11sing generation 
and of generations yet to be born—these aie calls to the Allies to 
the paramount duty of tracking the menace of German. militarism 
to 1ts source, where alone it can be grappled with and overcome. 
The fact must be reiterated until ıt 1s thoroughly giasped that 
only when the German political system has been changed can 
there be any hope of ridding the world of this enemy of its peace. 
Leave untouched that system, which foi fifty years has proved a 
plague centre in the life of Europe, and it will propagate the old 
evils. And meanwhile civilisation would still exist only by suffer- 
ance, the dread of new wars would haunt mankind like a hideous 
spectre, and of any real advance toa full, tiue, and abiding comity 
of the nations there could be no prospect whatever. Torun sucha 
risk, in face of all past warnings, would be an unforgivable act of 
shortsightedness which sooner or later would bring certain and 
terrible retribution. 


Waira HARBUTT Diwsow. 


PESSIMISM IN THE PRESS AND ITS CAUSES. 


N his recent speech at Lincoln Sir William Robertson addressed 

a moving exhortation to the people to co-operate with the Army 

in striving to maintain and improve the moral of the nation at 

. large, and without any exception the Press of all parties cordially 

backed his appeal. Yet during the weeks which have since elapsed 

.the tone of the daily Press has again been more despondent than 

ever, quite independently of party, of proprietorship, or any other 
obvious bias. 

When a phenomenon ıs thus widely manifest ıt seems worth 
while to approach the question scientifically and to determine the 
interaction of the laws which condition this result, that 1s, in fact, 
not in accordance with the fundamental wishes of the principal 
offenders themselves. In normal times the public, lıke individuals, 
are swayed by four great functions of the human mind, which evo- 
lution shows us came into being ın the following order, viz. :— 
emotion, discrimination, co-ordination, and lastly intellect. In 
the normal individual emotion makes its appearance at birth, dis- 
crimination generally ın the second septenate, co-ordination in the 
third, when boys begin to organise team-games and “‘ play for the 
side ’’; lastly, signs of intellect appear from the age of twenty-one 
upward, and the experience of cycles of educationalists (both here 
and on the Continent) have shown that any attempt to force on 
classes in any of these fields before the ‘‘ mean ”’ child 1s ripe for 
the process invariably ends in disappointment when the race as a 
whole 1s exposed to the ultimate test of individual efficiency on the 
battlefield. This ıs the justification of our public-school system, 
which has shown itself as the very sheet anchor of the successes 1n 
the field won by our new armies. Certainly no other nation has 
provided leaders of men in any way equal to ours, even if as 
strategists our seniors might have been improved upon: 

National efficiency 1s the algebraic sum of all individual 
efficiencies, and 1s faithfully represented by the man who 1s the 
‘‘mean’’ of each race. In our case the “‘mean”’ 1s strong in 
emotion; fair ın discrimination and co-ordination; but decidedly 
weak in intellect, m which the French and Italians are 
superior, but as a “set off’ are weaker ın co-ordination, which 
in this case manifests itself essentially as the power of controlling 
emotion. When a nation goes to war it behaves exactly as does 
its “mean ° man when forced into a quairel—viz , the intellect 
practically ceases work Co-ordination and discrimination (except 
in scientifically-trained boxers or fencers) becomes weak, and 
emotron—vw hether of hatred, rage or fear—becomes the dominating 
element 

If now, as in our present case, the most virile 25 pei cent. of the 
adult population ıs segregated out and sent across the seas, the 
“mean ” of the remainder sinks far below the normal ın self- 
control, and falls a ready prey to the lower emotions, especially 
that of fear. Now when a crowd has for the time being suspended 
intellectual activity ıt ıs no use appealing to its reason—it can 
only be reached through its emotions , hence, 1f the daily Press fails 
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to provide emotional headlines, alternating’ between extremes, its 
circulation will rapidly dwindle, and its proprietors presently figure 
in the bankruptcy court, with complete loss of power and prestige. 
No man, however rich, can run a daily paper at a loss, hence pro- 
prietors have literally no option but to follow the crowd, since they 
cannot hope to lead it. Some good can always be effected by 
stimulating leadeis, but unless the headlines are calculated to make 
the flesh creep their sales will certainly fall’ During the last few 
months this tendency to hysteria in the daily Press has become 
more and moie marked. Long befote the piesent storm burst upon 
us the papers broke out ın terrifying headlines of the “ Ludendorff 
prepares to, hurl his reserves °” order-—about the most ludicrous 
one of all. Prominence was given to every rumour from neutral 
souices with regard to deadly new gases, supei-tanks and the like, 
and the ground was thus as fully prepared for panic as if a whole 
army of Boloists and German secret agents had been at work. 

Hence when the news of Thursday, March arst, actually 
came there was an unmistakable wave of depression over the whole 
country, even among men who, by their positions, simply must 
have known how to discount the daily articles and communiques ; 
and as the eventful ten days drew to a close people were already 
prepared to read of the fall of Amiens ın every fresh issue of their 
favourite paper. Was not the whole front ‘‘ black with Huns 
to the horizon ”’? as one perfervid headline told us. The curious 
point to notice was that the violence of the headline bore no refer- 

-ence at all to the party politics of the paper in which they appeared. 
The two grossest cases I noted occurred ın two most pronounced 
Unionist organs, the most temperate certainly in a strong Radical 
one, where one would have expected it least 

All the time since Christmas, the special official communications 
from both French and British Headquaiters—in which the most 
important facts (gleaned from prisoners, air 1econnatssance, and 
other sources) are transmitted after careful collation, but which the 
papers generally print in small type without headlines and often 
ignore altogether—had told us with remarkable accuracy exactly 
what we had to expect, and the probable course of our action when 
the enemy’s offensive began. Every fortnight at least ve 
were able to follow the arrival of fresh German divisions 
from the Russian Front and the growth of the great 
Army Reserve, on whose action the course of the future 
operations depended What we could not tell, of course, either 
at Headquarters or here, was the precise direction in which this 
formidable mass was to be employed, for this was a secret to all 
except the one man on whom the responsibility for the choice 
between several alternatives actually lay. 

We could all conjecture that it would be launched against us 
on the line which it has ın fact followed. But strategists trained 
in the school of Bonnal and Foch do not act on conjecture, they 
prefer to wait until the enemy has definitely committed himself to 
a certain course and 1s securely held to it by troops sufficient to 
prevent his evading the destined blow before they set their masses. 
in motion. Accordingly, since under extsting conditions it would 
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have been sheer waste of valuable men and material to attempt to 
hold up the onrush of the possible assailants on a single definite 
line, we were distinctly warned not to be alarmed 1f a great sector 
of our hne actually gave ground for a depth of thirty miles or there- 
abouts. But the Press and the public took no heed of this, although 
even men in the ranks knew all about it, and spoke quite freely ın 
the trains as to the possibilities of such a retreat. 

Actually all necessary preparatory orders were issued well in 
advance, although they do not seem to have been appreciated on 
the St. Quentin sector of the enemy’s path Hence when favoured 
by a thick mist on the morning of March 21st the Germans coming 
on in thirty divisions, say 250,000 bayonets, attacked our trenches, 
held only by their normal garrison of about 75,000, we began an 
orderly withdrawal from position to position which (except on our 
right wing, into the conduct of which enquiry 1s now pending) was 
maintained day by day, until a position of equilibrium in front of 
Arras and some ten mules east of Amiens to Montdidier was 
attained. , 

The facts relating to this retreat have been more accurately 
reported than ın any similar movement ın history. Generally ıt has 
been impossible to affirm positively just how reinforcements have 
stood at critical moments until all the official documents have been 
collated and the hurried statements of men with only a limited 
horizon from their special view-point corrected by the testimony 
of the other actors concerned. But ın this case the whole opera- 
tion was viewed by our airmen as a battlefield has never been 
overlooked before, and they have assured us that, always excepting 
on our right wing, the whole process of withdrawal and reinforce- 
ment worked like clockwork. As each gap opened and a threaten- 
ing situation appeared to develop fresh troops could be seen from 
the air moving up to parry the apparent danger, and on our 
right the approach of French reinforcements was clearly evident 
even at the gravest moments. Moreover, the state of confusion 
and congestion behind the German front, to which our airmen them- 
selves contributed to a great extent, could be noted, and our 
Headquarters were never long in doubt as to where and ın what 
place a fresh attack was to be expected. 

Thus it was possible to maintain a tally of the German Reserves 
successively delivered in the fighting line, and already on Thursday 
morning (the 28th ult.) our General Staff could report that not 
less than seventy enemy divisions had actually come under our 
fire. On the following morning an additional thirty (twenty in 
the Arras attack) were identified, making a total of 100 divisions, 
more or less heavily shaken by our resistance. Fresh divisions, 
estimated at not less than twenty, were also known to be close at 
hand, so that ıt was evident that the whole German General 
Reserve, which at the outset numbered only seventy-five divisions, 
had been drawn into the vortex, as well as others removed from less 
endangered parts of the fighting front—north of Arras, for 
instance, and east of Verdun. 

As the total German Army on the Western Front numbered 
only 200 divisions, and had not been joined by Austrian or other 
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Central Allied contingents, this left only eighty divisions, and p10- 
bably less, available for the remaining 370 mules, which all he 
more or less open to attack, which the experience of the last two 
years has shown us were none too solidly held by a full ninety 
divisions. Outside Headquarters circles few people realise how 
perilously near defeat the Germans came last year during each of 
our several attacks. Had we only enjoyed the same weather as the 
enemy have been favoured with this spring we should have ended 
the war last October beyond any doubt. 

Against this tremendous concentration of German effort we 
have employed only a part of our available numbers, not 
because we are short of men or means of moving them, but because 
it 1s a fixed principle of the strategy enunciated by the French 
General Staff, and accepted now by our own, to economise our re- 
serves to the utmost, ın order to strike with the gieatest possible 
intensity when we have not only definitely located the enemy’s 
masses, but can hold them firmly so that they can no longer 
manoeuvre to evade our blow. This was Field Marshal Joffre’s 
plan on the Marne, which he carried out to a successful issue under 
infinitely greater difficulties than those which now confront us; and 
General Foch, the principal exponent of this school of thought, 
may be trusted to put it into execution when in his opinion the 
right psychological moment has again arrived. 

Possibly he may judge that ıt has come before these lines appear 
in print, possibly also he may prefer to wait until ıt 1s certain that 
every available German source of reinforcement has been bled 
white, and the internal condition of the Empire brought nearer to 
the climax of instability than it 1s at present. But whichever 
course he elects to take, or however much the front of contact may 
yet sway, we may be absolutely certain that the final victory 1s ın 
his hands, and that he will use his power as Co-ordinator-in-Chief 
of the whole Grand Alliance to the best possible advantage and in 
the interests of the peace of generations to come. 

From this point of view, therefore, tt 1s clear that the Nations of 
the Entente have gained nothing by the present outburst of Press 
hysteria. On all sides our men and officers were doing their best, 
without hurry and confusion; the machinery for their constant 
supply was ın full operation, and nothing the public or the Press 
could do would expedite the training or enrolment of men, or the 
despatch of reinforcements. Issuing statements ‘‘ calculated to 
create alarm and despondency ’’—a punishable offence under the 
D.O.R.A.—could only hustle and depress men already jaded by 
more than three years of most harassing strain and anxiety. In no 
branch of human activity can hurry or excitement work more im- 
measurable disaster than in the prosecution of military operations. 


F. N. MAUDE. 


IRISH RIGHTS AND BRITISH HONOUR. 


“ I feel that my first task will be to tell England before the 
world that her statesmen must cease to talk of a League of Nations, 
or to pretend to carry on this war in defence of small nationalities, 
unless she sets her own house in order and sets free the nation 
which for more than seven hundred years has groaned under her 
misgovernment That 1s the message which I hope, with more 
or less united support from all Irish Nationalists, to convey to the 
Government of England ’*—(Mr Dillon at Enniskillen, March 
16th, 1918 ) 


““ I pledge myself to-day before you Nationalists of Ulster that 
if justice and the fullest measure of justice ıs not meted to our 
people, and the national aspirations of Ireland fully satiSfier, then 
I in your name will stand in the path of England, and will shame 
her before the nations of the world Speaking for a United 
Ireland, I will appeal to America and the President of the United 
States, and I will say, ‘ Tell England that she must, before she 
can pretend to carry on this war for the rights of small nationali- 
ties—she must go home and set her own house in order.” —(Mr. 
Dillon at Enniskillen, March 16th, 1918 ) 


‘‘ The last tıme I spoke upon this matter (Home Rule) I said 
that ın my opinion the Government ought to take their courage in 
therr hands, come down to the House of Commons and make a 
definite proposal That they have not done I say, no matter 
who he 1s, any British statesman who by his conduct once again 
teaches the Irish people the lesson that any national leader who, 
taking his political life in his hands, endeavours to combine local 
and imperial patriotism, endeavours to combine loyalty to Ireland’s 
nights with loyalty to the Empire, anyone who again teaches that 
lesson, such a man ts certain to be let down and betrayed by that 
course, 1s guilty of treason, not merely to the hberties of Ireland, 
but to the unity, strength, and best interests of the Empire That 
1s the course which, in my judgment, the Irish people will recognise 
as being taken by you, and I warn you of the consequences ’’— 
(Mr John Redmond, House of Commons, March 7th, 1917 ) 


] HAVE placed in the forefront of this article the first public 
pronouncement made by Mr. Dillon as leader of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, and one of the last public pronounce- 
ments made by Mr. Redmond. The present and the late Irish 
leaders are in hearty accord in their conviction that an immediate 
settlement of the Irish question 1s an imperative obligation of 
honour to Great Britain if she is to continue to hold up her head 
amongst the nations of the earth. Mr. Redmond’s words were 
spoken in support ef the following motion. ‘ That with a view 
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to strengthening the hands of the Allies in achieving the recogni- 
tron of the rights ot small nations and the principle of rationality 

against the opposite principle of military domination and govern- 
ment without the consent of the governed, it 1s essential without‘ 
fuither delay to confer upon Ireland the free institutions so long 

promised to her.” 

Mr. Dulon, ın the pronouncements from which I have quoted, 
while very propeily disclaiming any attempt at an exposition in 
detail of the policv of the Irish Parliamentary Party pending the 
Report of the Irish Convention, has mace plain to all men that 
whatever be the result of that Convention the demand for the 
establishment of an Irtsh Parliament and the persistent struggle 
for its accomplishment will noi be abated He declares, moreover, 
that the inconsistent position of Great Britain as the professed. 
upholder of the 1ights of small nationalities while she denteS such 
righis to Ireland will be demonstrated so clearly to the civilised 
world that he who 1uns may read The new Insh leader was 
able to state as a broad and enduring feature of his programme 
the union, not meiely of all sections of Irish Nationalists, but of 
all Irishmen, by a common bond of sympathy to work out the free- 
dom, happiness and prosperity of a common country. He also 
solemnly warned the Irish people against an organised conspiracy 
to set Irishmen against [rishmen in order that the sense of 
msecurity produced by the effects of this deliberate policy of 
exasperation should give a further lease of its discreditable existence 
to the exposed and detested system known as Castle Rule, to the 
benefit, as contiasted with the Irish naticn at large, of the indivi- 
duals who thrive on public corruption at the sacrifice of national 
interests for the inaintenance of a puny and rapacious bureaucracy. 

The severity of the expressions of Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond 
with respect to any further delay in the settlement of the Irsh 
question, and their grave reflection on the honour of Great Britain 
which 1s involved in this question, are intensified by the considera- 
tion that Great Britain, while fighting for the independence of 
Belgium and Serbia and of all the other small nations of Europe 
for the principle of nationality and for Poland, denies to Ireland 
the very boons for which she is fighting elsewhere on behalf of 
others. The story of the refusal of Home Rule to Ireland, and 
then the extraordinary conttivances by which the Irish people were 
deprived of the enjoyment of Home Rule when their right thereto 
had been acknowledged and conceded, forms one of the least 
inspiring of the chapters of English political and constitutional 
history. If the English Government of set purpose had determined 
to destroy all faith ın constitutional agitation in Ireland with the 
object of goading the people into anarmed resistance, to be crushed, 
no doubt, but utilised for the maintenance of Dublin Castle, they 
could not have adopted for such an end a more effective course of 
procedure than that which they have actuaily pursued 

Public memory im these countries 1s so short that I may state 
in a few words the way in which Ireland has been duped—the 
expression though strong ıs not strong enough—out of the rights 
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so solemnly assured to he: The destruction of the old Irish Par- 
lament by force and fraud has always been a subject of passionate 
resentment with the Irish people, who have never ceased to sigh 
for the restoration of their native legislature. The repeal of the 
Union was the most cherished object of O’Connell’s ambition. 
The proposal of Isaac Butt for the establishment of an Irish Parlia- 
ment on a federal basis—a settlement which “ England could 
grant with safety and Ireland accept with honour ’”’—originated 
the Irish Parliamentary Party of to-day. Parnell, by what is 
known as the active policy, piessed on the attention of the world 
the justice and necessity of the Irish demand. In 1886 Mr. 
Gladstone proclaimed. tumself a convert to the principle of Home 
Rule, but his Home Rule Bull was defeated in the House of Com- 
mons in that year, and at the ensuing general election there was 
an overwhelming Unionist majority. The agitation for Home 
Rule was, however, sustained. It grew and prospered, and at the 
General Election of 1892 a majority in its favour was returned to 
the House of Commons. In 1893 Mr. Gladstone’s second Home 
Rule Bill was carried in the House of Commons, but defeated in 
the House of Lords. The Cabinet did not accept Mr. Gladstone’s 
Suggestion of an immediate dissolution. Mr. Gladstone 
resigned the Premiership Lord Rosebery was appointed 
to succeed him, Mr. Gladstone not being consulted in the appoint- 
ment, for which he would have recommended Lord Spencer, a 
staunch Home Ruler. The Rosebery Government lingered on 
till 1895, being chiefly engaged, albert unconsciously, in secuiing 
the débâcle of the Liberal Party and the subsequent acquirement 
of office and of power for the Tory Party for the next ten years, 
with the consequent indefinite postponement, if not the actual 
abandonment, of the Home Rule policy. That policy had ın its 
favour a majority of the members from Ireland since the general 
election of 1874, and an overwhelming majority since the general 
election of 1885. The Unionist Government in December, 1905, 
resigned without dissolving Parliament, although there had been 
no vote of want of confidence in them, and although Parliament 
bad been prorogued since the previous August. Mr. Balfour, the 
outgoing Premier, imposed on his successor, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the task of forming an Administration before he 
could judge by a new Parliament the power in the countiy of 
certain Liberal politicians who were supposed to be averse to 
Home Rule, although they had been Members of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Cabinet Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the new 
Prime Minister, while himself an ardent Home Ruler, in order 
to secure the co-operation of certain members of the Liberal 
League, whose power ın the country was soon shown to be grossly 
exaggerated, was obliged to consent that in the event of a Liberal 
majority at the polls a Home Rule measure would not be proposed 
‘As a result of that election the Unionists returned only 135 mem- 
bers out of 670. In that Parliament, which was thus precluded by 
an artifice from Home Rule legislation for Ireland, the following 
motion, moved by Mr. Redmond on March 3oth, 1908, was carried : 
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—Ayes, 334; Noes, 142 ‘‘ That the Reform of Irish Government 
is a matter vital to the interests of Ireland, and calculated greatly 
to promote the well-being of the people of Great Britain, and in the 
opinion of this House the solution of the problem can only be ob- 
tained by gtving to the Irish people the legislative and executive 
control of their own affairs.” This Parhament was dissolved in 
consequence of the conflict between the House of Lords and Com- 
mons produced by the rejection by the Lords of the Budget. In 
the new Parliament the Coalition majority over the Unionists was 
124. The death of King Edward VII. in 1910, and the failure of a 
conference of Libeial and Conservative leaders, proposed by the 
present King, to settle the question of the Reform of the House of 
Lords, led to yet another dissolution of Parliament, which was an- 
nounced on November 18th, 1910. The Insh Party supported the 
Goveinment at the polls on the sole condition that immediately 
after the destruction of the veto of the Lords the question of Ire- 
land should be taken up and the Home Rule Bill passed with the 
least avoidable delay. The government came back to the present 
Parhament, which met in 1911, with a majority of 126, as against 
a majority of 124 ın the previous Parliament. The Parliament 
Bill of 1911 was carried through the House of Commons and 
through the House of Lords after an announcement that if the 
Bill were defeated the King would assent to the creation of a 
sufficient number of Peers to ensure its passage. The Home Rule 
Bull, despite its imperative necessity and the pledges given an 
respect of it, was postponed tor the Insurance Act It passed 
through the House of Commons for the first tıme in 1912 after 
unparalleled obstruction, and was, of course, rejected by the House 
of Lords. In 1913 it passed again through the House of Com- 
mons and was rejected by the House of Lords. The Bull in 1914 
was sent to the Lords for the third time, and would have become 
law under the provisions of the Parliament Act of 1911 despite its 
rejection by the House of Lords. Weak-kneed people in the 
Cabinet, terrified by the imcidents in Ulster, the arming of the 
Volunteers and the Ulster Provisional Government, prevaifed with 
their colleagues to propose an Amending Bull, with liberty for each 
Ulster County to vote itself out of the provisions of the Home 
Rule Bull for a period of thiee, afterwards extended to a period 
of six, years. To this Amending Bill the Irish Party consented, 
provided ıt was accepted as a final settlement The Larne gun- 
running expedition, the Curragh mutiny, and the incidents attend- 
ing ıt were not conducive to such a settlement. The Amend- 
ing Bdi was read a fist time, but never came before the 
House of Commons again owing to the outbreak of the 
war. The piogress of the Home Rule Bill to the Statute- 
Book was as follows There was a delay of six weeks in 
putting the Bull after ıt had passed all its stages on the Statute- 
Book. On September 15th, 1914, the war having been in full 
operation for nearly five weeks, Mr. Asquith moved the Bill to 
delay the operation of the Home Rule and Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bills for one year or for the period of the war, and on 
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September 18th, 1914, the Home Rule Bill received the Royal 
Assent in the House of Lords. From that time the effort has been 
incessant ın certain quarters to exasperate the Irish people, to slight 
them when responding magnificently to the call for enlistment for 
the war, to inflict upon them a series of petty War Office indignities, 
to which Mr. Lloyd George, as War Secretary, thus referred in the 
House of Commons on October 18th, 1916:—‘‘ I wish I could give 
an answer to my hon. friend’s (Mr. Redmond’s) criticisms. But 
some of the—I want to get the right word—some of the stuprdities, 
which sometimes look almost like malignities, which were perpe- 
trated at the beginning of the recruiting in Ireland are beyond 
behef.”’ 

We know the sequence. The men who would have de- 
fended Ireland from the Germans if Irish rights had been 
conceded and Irish susceptibilities respected at last rose 
in an msurrection, which was savagely suppressed—an ın- 
surrection whose savage suppression threatened the very 
existence of the constitutional movement in Ireland—as probably 
the authors and instigators of the military excesses in Easter week, 
1916, desired. That rising was due to the exasperation created 
by the postponement of Home Rule and the appointment to a seat 
m the Cabinet of Sir Edward Carson, who had threatened armed 
resistance to a Home Rule Government. The conduct of the 
English Government after the insurrection ın respect of the estab- 
Iishment of Home Rule for Ireland cannot but strike its best 
friends as yet another chapter in the sad history of chicane and 
duplicity in the relations between Great Britain and Ireland—a 
history which if studied would force foreign statesmen to ask them- 
selves the question, ‘‘ How can I, with safety to my country or 
security to myself, rely on any assurance of an English Cabinet 
from which it may benefit them to depart or in which 
they may be interested in deceiving me?” The violation by the 
Government of the settlement of the Irish question, proposed and 
guaranteed by themselves in the summer of 1916 after the outbreak 
of the insurrection, has been thus described by Mr. T P. 
O’Connor and by Mr Redmond in the House of Commons on 
March 7th, 1917, and would, 1f ıt stood by itself alone, justify the 
language of Mr Dillon and of Mr. Redmond with which I have 
begun this article. ‘‘One of the many factors,” said Mr. 
O’Connor, “ that have created this morbid, this deplorable feeling 
in Ireland was the failure of the negotiations last summer 
(1916) Iam not going into the merits of that now dead-and-gone 
transaction beyond saying this, that the leaders of both the Irish 
parties were sent over to Ireland not empty handed, but with a 
document that was as much a contract as any lease that was ever 
signed, or any will that was ever made, or any treaty that any 
nation ever entered into with another. It was quite as sacred to 
honourable statesmen as that treatv of neutrality the violation of 
which by Germany brought this country into war. That contract 
was broken What was the position in which my honourable and 
learned friend (Mr Redmond) and his colleagues were placed? 
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All through from the very first hour of the war they had tried to 
continue the work of Gladstone and of Parnell, to get the Irish to 
understand that they might have a friendly people in England, 
and kindly, liberal, and honorable statesmen in England. That 
contract was broken. I do not go into detail, but ıt was broken 
It was broken by the Government; and the anti-English Party, 
which had been growing ın strength through all these events, 
got another and more powerful argument than ever they had 
before, that the crack of the rifle was better than the voice of the 
Parliamentarian. Ireland drew the conclusion that, as with the 
Treaty of Limerick, as with the Stuarts, as with Pitt, England was 
ever the perfidious England known of old.” Mr. Redmond was 
no less emphatic in his charge against the Government of having 
broken faith with him. ‘‘I take leave,” he said, ‘“‘to tell the 
Prime Minister that after my experience of the last negotiations 
I wish to enter into no more negotiations. The effect of these 
negotiations was simply this. We were asked to agree to certain 
proposals which were put in writing. After great difficulty, much 
against the grain, and realising all the unpopularity of the position 
we were taking up, we agreed to that. We were asked to go over 
to our fellow-countrymen and to ask for their consent, and before 
going over we asked 1f we came back with that consent would there 
be any attempt to enlarge them or would the people responsible 
for them stand by them. We got that assurance, and without that 
assurance we would never have gone and asked our people to 
consent. When we came back with that consent in our pockets we 
were faced with a variation of the contract, alterations, and 
changes which we could never agree to and that were never sub- 
mutted to our friends ın Ireland, and after that experience I for one 
will enter into no more negotiations.” 

Having regard to these statements, which are irrefutable, it ts 
an imperious obligation of national honour and a matter of vital 
importance to the future prosperity and welfare of the Empire that 
there should be an immediate settlement of the Insh difficulty rn 
accordance with the wants and wishes of the Irish people. 

1 Mr. Dillon, in his fist pronouncement as leader of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, did not confine himself to strictures on the 
conduct of the British Government ın respect of the Irish demand, 
which has the support of the whole civilised world. He made a 
statement which ıt 1s difficult for anyone unacquainted with the 
methods of Dublin Castle administration to accept, although ıt 
comes from a gentleman tn a position of overwhelming respon- 
sibility not of his own choosing, whose good faith and honour have 
never been impugned during a stormy public career of well-nigh 
‘ forty years. Mr. Dillon’s words convey a deliberate charge, which 
, 1f well founded is only a repetition of the dealings in days gone 
by,of Dublin Castle with the Irish people. Dublin Castle officials 
of the, basex sort deliberately stimulated the Irish people into the 
Insurrection of 1798 in order to pave the way for the Union. The 
same methods which Mr. Gladstone once characterised as the 
methods of- ‘‘,baseness. and blackguardism ’’ seem now to be em- 
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ployed in order to maintain ın the interest of a few individuals the 
indefensible system which bears the detested name of Dublin 
Castle. Mr. Dillon, having referred to the policy of exasperation 
adopted by the Irish Executive and the proclamation of martial law 
in Clare, declared that that policy 1s embodied in an organised 
campaign not indeed “‘ to swamp Sinn Fein, for these proceedings 
only exasperate and increase Sinn Fem.” He thinks the agent 
provocateur is at work in Ireland. ‘‘ It may be,” he said, “and I 
am afraid ıt 1s an organised campaign to swamp and destroy the 
national movement and Home Rule by extending military law 
to the whole country. That 1s what I fear ıt 1s, and let me tell you 
that, in my opinion, and I speak from some knowledge, for some 
facts have come to my knowledge through letters going to the 
wrong man, that is a thing that has happened betore in Irish 
history Some of the letters, police letters among them, fell into 
the wrong hands lately ın Ireland, and I tell you here to-day that 
the ranks of Sinn Fein are honeycombed with police spies and 
police agents, and that some of the most violent men to-day who 
are urging the people on against the military and the law are in 
the pay of the police for the purpose of enforcing military law on 
the whole country.” Any comment on a statement of such a 
character would be superfluous The agent provocateur 1s not 
unknown in English history In England in 1817 a Government 
spy named Castle, of infamous character, having uttered the most 
seditious language and incited the people to arm, proved in the 
witness-box the very crimes he had himself prompted and 
encouraged Another Government spy named Oliver ın 1820 pro- 
ceeded into the disturbed districts ın the rharacter of a London 
delegate instigating the deluded operatives to rise and arm. He 
thrust himself into their society, he concealed the craft of the spy 
under the disguise of a traitorous conspirator. Before he under- 
took this shameful mission he was ın communication with Lord 
Sidmouth (a former Prime Minister, then Home Secretary), and 
throughout tts progress was corresponding with the Government 
and its agents. Sur Erskine May writes ın reference to these trans- 
actions “‘ So odious 1s the character of a spy that his ignominy is 
shared by his employers, agamst whom public feeling has never 
failed to pronounce itself in proportion to the infamy of the agent 
and the complicity of those whom he served’? The disgust and 
indignation caused by the association of a Government with the 
agent provocatcur were so intense that when in 1833 complaint was 
made that the police—the English police, of course—had been con- 
cerned in practices resembling the treachery of spies, a Parlia- 
mentary enquiry was instituted, but elicited httle more than the 
musconduct of a single policeman, who was dismissed from the 
force. 

The charge that Self-Government for Ireland 15 endangered by 
a conspiracy through Dublin Castle “ malignities,’’ aided by the 
work of the agent provocateur to drive the country into insurrection 
and extinguish agitation for constitutional zovernment by martial 
law, cannot be regarded as a phantom of suspicion when ıt is 
remembered that the insurrection of 1798, with all its attendant 
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horrors, was deliberately piovoked by Dublin Castle ın order to 
carry the Union. 


J. G. Swirt MacNEILL. 


P.S.—This article was written, printed, and the proofs corrected 
before the introduction in the House of Commons of a further 
Military Service Bill, by which conscription has been extended to 
Ireland, and before the issue almost contemporaneously 
of the Report of the Irish Convention. The forcing of 
conscription on! Ireland without previous communication 
either direct or indirect with the leaders of the Irish 
people and in spite of the uncompromising opposition in the 
House of Commons of the Irish Parliamentary Party, 1s equivalent 
to the signing of the death warrant of a peaceful settlement of the 
Irish difficulty on the basis of reconciliation and goodwill of all 
sorts and conditions of men ın Ireland, not only amongst them- 
selves but towards Great Britain. The words of Su Lawrence 
Parsons ın the Irish House of Commons ın denouncing the recall by 
the English Cabinet of Lord Fitzwilliam, who had been sent over 
as Lord-Lieutenant to promote a policy of Catholic Emancipation, 
and had then been dismissed for carrying out the directions of the 
Government—a proceeding which was a powerful factor of the 
Irish Insurrection ın 1798—immediately occurred to me as applic- 
able to the situatton created by the Government with a Conscrip- 
tion Act in one hand and the Convention Report and a Home Rule 
Bill ın the other ‘‘ If the demon of darkness should come from the 
infernal regions upon earth and thiow a firebrand amongst the 
people he could not do more to promote mischief . ore 
He protested that in all the history he had read he had never met 
with a parallel of such ominous infatuation as that by which the 
British Minister appeared to be led. Let him persevere, and vou 
must increase your army (in Ireland) to myriads; every man must 
have five or sıx dragoons in his house.” Mr Asquith, speak- 
ing in the House of Commons on the Army Bull, in weighty words 
pronounced his judgment on the effect likely to be produced thereby 
on the work of the Convention —‘‘ Would it not be an act of almost 
—I do not like io use too strong language—at any rate, an act of 
terrible shortsightedness at such a moment, in such conditions, 
when an Irish Convention has concluded its labours and you are 
about to ask the assent of Parliament to what will be, I trust, a 
generous and far-reaching measure of self-government for Ireland, 
to precede or at least to accompany the grant of that great and long- 
delayed boon by imposing on Ireland—she may be wrong, she may 
be shortsighted, she may be perverse—by imposing upon Ireland 
a measure which, as we know, rightly or wrongly, 1s obnoxious to 
a very large number of the Irish people. In other words—to bring 
the matter back to practical considerations—will the gain which 
you get in the conduct of the War and in imcieased military 
efficiency by whatever number of recruits will be compulsorily en- 
listed in Ireland compensate you as a set-off against the hazards 
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and the risks to which you are exposing yourself? The task—I 
have said it foi thirty years and I say it again, and it has been 
never more so than to-day—which 1s most urgent for British states- 
manship 1s to effect such a reconciliation on a permanent and broad 
basis between these two islands as will remove from the British 
Empire the reproach that in any part of its vastly extended 
Dominions there 1s any community of tts subjects that does not 
voluntarily give a whole-hearted allegiance.”’ 

Mr. Dillon on the same occasion plainly stated his firm belief 
that the true consequence of the policy of extending conscription to 
Ireland would be to destroy all hopes of a settlement and defeat the 
object of the Convention 

‘* Distrust, believe me, ıs the root of all trouble in Ireland. No 
man ın Ireland now—and I feel the full weight of responsibility for 
what I am about to say—no man in Ireland now, no matter what 
party he belongs to, believes ın or places any reliance whatever on 
the promises and pledges of British statesmen. That is a very 
serious thing, but it is true, and it 1s time the truth should be told, 
no matter what the Prime Minister has to say as to the desirability 
of covering things up and of conducting Debates ın this House as 
if we were ostriches with our heads in the sand. I want to say in 
all seriousness that in Ireland and in America the belief will be 
general that this proposal to apply Conscription to Ireland at this 
particular moment, ır the teeth of the recommendation of the Gov- 
ernment’s own Convention, has been made for the deliberate pur- 
pose of affording the Government an opportunity of escaping from 
1ts pledges to the Irısh people. I am not asserting that that 1s so, 
I am not asserting that I believe ıt to be true, but I say it will be 
the conviction in Ireland, because the Irish mind 1s poisoned by 
the suspicions engendered by the treatment we have received dur- 
ing recent years ”’ 

The Irish Convention has, in the words of its Chairman, Sir 
Horace Plunkett, written with just pride, “laid a foundation of 
Irish agreement unprecedented ın history.” Its Majority Report 
favours the establishment of an Irish Parliament and Executive, 
with full powets over internal legislation and administration, and 
over direct taxation, while representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is to be retained and the principle of contribution to Imperial 
service, and the supreme authoiity of the Imperial Parliament 1s 
to be accepted. .\s the Convention has failed to secure the settle- 
ment of the Irish difficulty by consent, the Government will them- 
selves introduce a Home Rule Bill, which is, it 1s stated, being 
drafted with all expedition. The statement of the Prime Minister 
that he was not aware that the unanimous report of a sub-committee 
of the Convention deprecating conscription in Ireland without 
the consent of an Ish Parliament had been accepted by the vote 
of the Convention, ın fact that he had not read that Report when 
he moved the first reading of the Man Power Bill on April oth ıs 
proof conclusive that the 1dea of a coercive policy for Ireland was 
a much more potent consideration with him than a policy of con- 
ciliation, and that while the Military Service Bull has been forced 
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through Parliament with all the expedition which the full influence 
of the Government, with the use of the closure and the guillotine 
could secure, the Government Home Rule Bill, with the Report 
of the Convention, which one of 1ts members said in the House 
of Commons was, having regard to conscription ın Ireland, “ onl y 
so much waste paper ” will be subject to the treacherous and dila- 
tory tactics by which hitherto measures of appeasement and con- 
ciliation between Great Britain and Ireland have been hindered 
and eventually destroyed. The outburst of indignation which the 
imposition of conscription in Ireland has awakened ın the whole 
population of the country, and especially amongst those who have 
most powerfully aided, in many cases by their services in the field, 
the cause of the Allies in this war and the advocacy of resistance, 
passive or otherwise to conscription which 1s openly advocated, 
bring to mind the opposition of the Irish Volunteers to restrictions 
on Irish trade by English legislation. ‘“‘ England,” said an Trish 
orator at that time, “has sown her laws as dragon’s teeth, they 
have sprung up as armed men.” 


THE AFTERMATH OF REVOLUTION AND 
THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. 


HE Russtan Revolution has brought about personal and 

A political liberty, responsibility and racial freedom. But, as 
in so many instances of revolution in the past, the control of 

the masses, the sense of proportion, and the consciousness of the 
practical requirements of siatesmanship, without which public 
affairs cannot be conducted, has been lost. The destruction of a 
régime ot despotic rule, centuries old, seemed of such enormous 
importance that all other considerations were pushed into the back- 
ground as having no practical significance. Nobody whose mind 
iS not prejudiced by the expectation of special personal advantages 
could desire the return to the former days of an unlimited autocrat 
ruling over unresponsive and irresponsible automata. The days 
of bureaucracy pure and simple aie over in Russia, never to return 
again. The people will henceforth decide, the people want to 
shape their fortunes on the strength of their own free will. But 
as soon as a State edifice disappears the question arises unavoid- 
ably what structure should replace it. as every community or 
society must De organised in some way, must recognise some rule 
and prevent the individual from merely following his own instincts 
regardless of the requirements of his neighbours and of the 
res publica. The question of the special form or constitution of a 
community 15 of secondary importance in comparison with the other 
question that order should prevail and the existing law should be 
respected 

In the course of half a year Russia underwent no less than 
four revolutions. This revolutionary intoxication has taken 
a turbulent movement from right to left with nervous unsteadi- 
ness and passionate excess ‘The successive upheavals have 
not only proved their formal legality, but their intrinsic 
moral corrupiness as well The country has become the 
prey of adventurers devoid of character and conscience, 
and of an unprepared proletariat totally incapable of governing 
No democratic principles are respected or carried out, but subver- 
sive schemes are introduced of an utterly unsound and ephemeral 
nature, involving the downright negation of the right of owner- 
ship and gravely imperilling the safety of life. The great majority 
of the people who represent the backbone of the country are in 
despair and sick to death of this lamentable exhibition of public 
incompetence which prevents Russia from taking her share in the 
present world-war and spells ruin. 

The Russian Extremists are labouring under the illusion that 
a great state Organism can do without its intellectually-trained 
classes—an illusion especially dangerous in a state like Russia, 
where the educated classes represent a very small minority, 
amounting probably to not more than 3 per cent. of the total 
population. The educated classes form the backbone and brain of 
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the country, and it becomes very difficult to replace them owing to 
the fact that many years of study and preparation are necessary 
to fit a man for an mtellectual career ın the conduct of the practical 
exigencies of State and Society. Only extreme doctrinarianism 
and an uncompromusingly prejudiced mind can overlook the fact 
that every occupation requires a certain qualification and efficiency. 
One wonders what qualifications were possessed by the series of 
leaders who seized the reins of Government only to make them- 
selves conspicuous by their tragic blundering over public affairs 
The majority of the generals and officers of the army have been 
murdered or deprived of their position or subjugated to an intoler- 
able treatment because the private soldier refused to submit to 
any discipline and wanted to be his own master 

In times of the breakdown of an old order there often arise 
rdealistic theories which bear witness to the desire for improvement, 
but which are not based upon practical possibilities. The Govern- 
ment of Russian Extremists has proclaimed and adopted as a 
panacea against the occurrence of wars that each race should 
be declared independent or at lberty to join whatever 
State jt Iikes, always preserving autonomous rights 
Historical experience has proved over and over again that the 
existence of small states ıs no guarantee whatever against the 
recurrence of wars, but rather the contrary, and that the foi mation 
of large states entails, tpso facto, the pacification of all the territory 
comprised by them Classical Hellas and medieval Italy were 
brought to ruin by decentralisation setting up small communities 
pretending to be independent of each other. The result was 
constant warfare between all these miniature states, to their final 
mutual destruction On the other hand, the Pax Romana imposed 
peace upon the vast territory of Roman possessions on people of 
very different races, and as soon as the restriction was broken 
the central power was always able to extinguish the flames, On 
the territory of modern Germany there used to be incessant feudal 
waifare owing to the fact that the central power was too weak to 
prevent strife Russia, having enlarged her territory to the pro- 
portions if assumed prior to the outbreak of the present war, 
abolished the system of war upon all the territory she occupied, 
preventing hostilities occurring between Muscovites, on the one 
side, and, on the other, the Poles, the Livonian Order, the 
Republics of Novgorod and Pskov, the Caucasians, the Tartar 
Khanats of the South, the Kalmuks and other nomadic tribes. The 
Pax Britannica assured to an Empire unsurpassed by any other in 
size and population the blessings of peace, owing to the fact that 
any warfare in her domains was speedily suppressed by the central 
power. Great Britain has always claimed that owing to her rule 
in India the different races and tribes, of which the peoples of that 
country consist, have been forced to live at peace with each other 

Another case in point is the example of Central Europe— 
where wars have been chiefly brought about by the fact that 
the realm of Charlemagne was spht up. The Germans, French, 
Italians and a part of the Slavs were under his rule, and if his 
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Empire had never been divided all those wars within the ancient 
boundaries of that Empire could never have come about. 

The present world-war cannot be used as an argument to the 
contrary; ıt only proves that Europe ts still in need of that unity 
which excludes the possibility of wars, as ın the case of the United 
States of North America or other states representing a happy com- 
bination af local autonomy and of a strong central power working 
for a co-ordination of purposes in the region of international 
polhucs. The very reason why any State organism succeeds in 
existing at all ıs chiefly a result of power and the possibility of 
maintaining itself against outside aggression The conclusion to 
be drawn from this argument 1s that the sound idea of 
local autonomy to be granted to the different provinces of Russia 
can only bring about satisfactory results if that autonomy 1s not 
exaggerated into independence, and if the different parts of the State 
unconditionally recognise the overlordship of the Central Govern- 
ment which would bind them together into one whole, p1osecuting 
common interests in international politics. 

According to the idea of the Russian Extremists, this aim 1s 
assured by a prospective Russian Federative Republic But such 
a plan does not bear a real guarantee for the future of Russia, as the 
different parts.of that State are historically, and from a racial point 
of view, heterogeneous, and, being uneven im their political and 
moral development. are not fit to enter such a complicated state 
organism as ıs necessitated by a fedeiative structuie of republics 
The examples of the United States of America, Switzerland, or the 
Commonwealth of Australia are of no avail as object lessons 
These State organisations consist of members equal in their cul- 
tural progress, and having grown together organically by a slow 
and steady process of evolution On the contrary, the different 
parts of Russia have very little in common in their political aspira- 
tions, and are even opposed to each other by old historic feuds, 
by differences of religion, economic conditions, and race. They 
have never joined hands of their own free will, but have only been 
welded together by the unifying rule of the Tsars of the Houses 
of Rurrk and Romanoff. Once such a central power 1s non-existent 
and 1s not replaced by a power capable of exercising the same 
function of centralisation, the Little Russians, the Poles, the 
Lithuantans, Letts, Esthonians, Finlanders, the Tartars of the 
South, the Caucasians, the Hebrews, the populations of Siberia, 
and the half-civilised, partly nomadic tribes scattered all over the 
different outskirts of Russia only desire to be left alone to work 
out their salvation by their own means and resources, and to be no 
longer interfered with by an exacting rule from Moscow or 
Petrograd. 

Tt is well to bear in mind that the Revolution in Russia had 
in the very beginning only the character of a national protest 
against misrule, but soon degenerated into an insurrection of the 
alien elements of Russia against the power of the Great Russian 
centre. The Great Russians who have welded Russia together by 
conquest and superior statesmanship, having been the mainstay 
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of the country, find themselves in the minority ın comparison with 
the people of the other races of Russia taken together. Old 
Moscovia has developed an appetite which has sui passed its power 
of assimilation—a very dangerous position which now has a strong 
hearing on the prospects of the future vitality of Russia. There 
is, therefore, graye danger.that the idea of a federation of republics 
on the territory which up to the present formed the Empire may 
lead to a repetition of recent events in the Balkan Peninsula, where 
the Balkan States, after having emerged from the centralising and 
detested rule of Turkey, could find nothing better to do than to 
fight each other ın fratricidal strife. 

A Federative Republic in which about 70 per cent. of the com- 
ponent parts of the population 1s illiterate would be an absurdity. 
It requires a fair amount of intellectual maturity and education to 
be able to play the part of a Republican, whereas in Russia the 
gieat majority of the people require, first of all, education and a 
strong and enlightened lead. At all times when a backward popula- 
ton has been saddled with a too-advanced political constitution 
the inevitable result has been that political factions, irresponsible 
wire-pullers, and all sorts of adventurers and demagogues get the 
upper hand, and use the votes of the uneducated masses as stepping- 
stones for personal ambition on which to erect an arbitrary powe 
devoid of any sense of responsibility. Instead of the one autocrat 
of bygone days, Russia 1s now in danger of being possessed by a 
gang of autocrats provided not with sceptre and crown, but with 
the more illustve power of bewildering and deceptive oratory. 

The idea of a Federative Republic in Russta would, according 
to all probability, lead to never-ending unrest, uncertainty in the 
near future, internal strife, and final decomposition, preventing the 
country from giving to her population adequate education, from 
developing her wonderful natural resources, and entering into her 
birthright of prosperity. Russta’s only salvation lies in the return 
of authority and of a strong central power from whatever quarter 
such may arise. History repeats itself as far as the Same causes 
produce the same effects. Another Nestor could chronicle in this 
day: ‘ Our land ıs rich and plentiful, but there 1s no order tn it.” 
Again a call rings out from the hearts of all well-intentioned 
patriots for a rule capable of according local autonomy without 
endangering the unity of the Empire. i 

Saner counsels will surely set in in a not far-distant future asa 
mighty rushing back-flow following the present impotent ebb of dis- 
integration, the bacchanal of licence, and the apotheosis of self-will. 
Only true patriotism, and not idle chatter about revolutionary ideals 
and political rights, can save Russia in this her darkest hour of 
tral As of old, religion stil] plays a very prominent part in the 
psychology of the majority of Russians. Tt 1s here that the anchor 
of hope should be cast for a possible regeneration of the country 
and the restoration of law, order, and authority, 

. Patriotism and religious fervour are not dead in Russia. They 
have only been temporarily overpowered by the sudden storm of 
International Socialism and the agnosticism of the so-called intel- 
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lectuals (intelligenzia). Both these latter factors are ot a foreign 
nature, and are strange to the soul of the Russian people. In the 
turbulent and torpid cross-currents of Bolshevism patriotism and 
religion still constitute an immovable rock upon which the edifice 
of the State can be erected. The appeal to patriotism and religion 
does not mean a 1eactionary programme, it is only a call for 
stability, ın which the present Government with its strong socialistic 
tendencies 1s hopelessly deficient. It does not even menace the 
Home Rule character of the Revolution, provided that the central 
power which the Great Russian has hitherto exercised 1s uncon- 
ditionally maintained. The position of Russia as one of the leading 
Powers of the world can only be held under such conditions 

It 1s perhaps time for Russia to look for examples of prosperous 
and advanced democracies who have managed their affairs in an 
enlightened fashion and secured success. In this respect the 
British Empire, which in territory and number of population is even 
greater than Russia, might serve as an object lesson. Great Britain 
has in the past experienced some difficulties similar to those which 
at present have befallen Russia, but has emerged from them with 
flying colours, Great Britain, with her strong love of freedom and 
personal liberty, her unequalled public spirit, practical statesman- 
ship, her highly educated population, and the existence of all the 
necessary premises for the creation of a successful republican com- 
monwealth, has found ıt none the less imperative to preserve the 
monarchy. It was certainly not a lack of understanding of repub- 
lican or democratic ideals on the part of the British people which 
maintained monarchy ın England; ıt was the practical considera- 
tion of the necessity of preserving the unity of the huge Empire 
which could not be otherwise held together than by retaining and 
confirming that principle as a counterbalance to Home Rule The 
person of the King Emperor assures the principle of homogeneity 
and co-ordination in the plurality of the separate parts of the 
Empire Great Britain has understood the advantages of local auto- 
nomy, and has found in the monarchy the necessary counterweight 
which prevents the diversified edifice of the State from dissolving 
itself into its component parts The success of this state system of 
particularism blended with monaichical solidarity has been 
unequalled. The self-governing colonies, able to shape their own 
fortunes according to local requirements, although of much more 
recent creation than Russia, have with gigantic strides emerged 
from primeval savagery and become highly cultured, prosperous 
communities, while Russia has remained practically stationary, 
and, on the other hand, Great Britain has provéd herself to be much 
more united under the spur of Imperialism than Russia could ever 
hope to become. 

The principle of democracy demands equal chances for all as to 
the development of knowledge, character and talent, but 1s not 
necessarily bound up with one special form of state administration. 
On the contrary, such government should be adapted to the form 
of education, the special conditions of life, and the historical state 
of progress of each country A Republic of the type of France, or 
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a Constitutional Monarchy of the type of Great Britain or Italy, 
may equally assure these aims. In Russia 80 per cent. of the 
population belong to the peasant class, and aie not able or even 
desirous to take an active share in the political direction of 
the country. In these circumstances, which will remain un- 
changed for the next generation if not longer, Russian democracy 
would seem to require, by no means the restoration of the old 
régime, which died a quasi-natural death unregretted by the vast 
majority of Russian citizens, but a truly representative form of 
government—whether it be republican or monarchic—which 1s able 
to offer sufficient guarantees of stability in the maintenance of law 
and order and of conscientious fulfilment of its duties towards the 
nation. In the last phase of the Russian Revolution, the political 
pendulum has swung from the policy of conquest and aggrandise- 
ment to the other extreme of granting complete independence to 
provinces of the Empire once won by the valour and sacrifice of 
past generations, now only to be abandoned with a blindfold 
liberality born from international doctrinarianism. 

The future of Russia depends entirely upon her capacity to over- 
come the present internal chaos. She has lost certain parts of her 
territory ın her disastrous conflict with the Central Powers, but, 
when she finally succeeds in shaking off the disintegrating influence 
of her socialistic revolution, she will be able to reinstate herself 
as one of the Great Powers of the world. That she will do so may 
be reasonably concluded from the purely negative and destructive 
nature of this revolution, which 1s bound to come to a stage of utter 
moral and economic bankruptcy. 

If democracy has any merit it 1s the principle that class rule 
should be replaced by a form of government representing the will 
of the whole nation. Socialism in its most virulent form of prolt- 
tarianism ıs, therefore, the enemy of democracy and in its very 
essence reactionary. It reverts to class rule of a new and more 
objectionable order than existed before. If any class proclaim tts 
right to rule, at least ıt should be in some way qualified for such pre- 
tence. Every employment or occupation requires a certain know- 
ledge and capacity for successful accomplishment. According to 
the aristocratic idea the best should rule, and this principle was 
carried out in Europe by entrusting such responsibility to those 
who had the gteatest stake and share ın the country, and who were 
proficient in the acquisition of learning and practical training. 
Workmen, soldiers, and peasants, who by the declaration of their re- 
presentatives in Congress are to be the rulers of Russia, cannot pos- 
sibly claim such qualifications , as long as they belong to their class 
they have, individually, no preponderating interest in the country, 
and their ignorance makes them unfit for the duties of practical 
statesmanship. 

The newly-invented right of the self-determination of any part 
of the population of Russia ıs a cheap edition of the principle 
proclaimed by Napoleon III. that each race should have an 
independent national existence, and 1t was Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
one of the philosophical forerunners of the great French Revolu- 
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tion, who maintained that small self-governing communities should 
be formed which should take the place of the State itself. 
Theoretical anarchism has eagerly seized this doctrine, leaving 
entirely out of account that the international relations of the civilised 
world have become so closely interwoven that constant intervention, 
direct or indirect, in the affairs of State ıs unavoidable Even if, 
theoretically, the right of independence may be ascribed to each 
race, such aight 1s hardly in keeping with practical statesmanship. 
No race can avoid the influence of other races, and such influence 
is necessarily more pronounced and more felt 1f ıt comes from a 
more powerful race. It would, for instance, scarcely be possible 
for England to consent to Ireland’s political independence, since 
this country 1sin such close proximity England’s safety demands, 
therefore, the exercise of a certain control in order to prevent 
Ireland from taking a dangerous attitude. Another example 
is Finland, whose political independence threatens Petrograd from 
a military point of view The so-called right of self-determination 
is a right ın vacuo generated outside such vital requirements which 
every independent State should be able to fulfil and without which 
it cannot exist. Self-determination can only lead to independent 
national existence in so far as the possibility of maintaining 1tself 
against foreign aggression gives ıt practical value. 

But apart from this intrinsic limitation reducing ad absurdum 
the right of self-determinatton as a state building device, 
Bolshevism has given itself the lie by constantly interfering with 
those parts of Russia which had availed themselves of that mght. 
In Finland, the Ukraine, and the Crimea, which had declared for 
a separation from Russia and an sndependent national existence, 
Petrograd Bolshevism carried on civil war. Thus this much 
vaunted new socialistic panacea has not only in theory but tn prac- 
tice shown itself to be highly misleading, disastrous, and devoid 
of the very elements of constructive policy. It appears, therefore, 
that the present disintegration of Russia cannot by any means be 
considered as of a permanent nature. It 1s manifestly a pernicious 
growth, the outcome of the fallacies of extreme Socialism and the 
result of an ephemeral misunderstanding which are bound to dis- 
appear in the light of common sense and patriotism. 

This conclusion 1s further supported by the fact that those pro- 
vinces which availed themselves of the nght of self-determination 
broke away from the centre of the Empire not on account of centri- 
fugal tendencies, but rather owing to Bolshevist misrule. Here, 
again, the present chaos in Russia shows no sign of being drafted 
into channels of a new political structure, but, on the contrary, dis- 
tinctly bears the mark of sterility. As soon as order and authority 
are re-established in the centre the frontier provinces’ desire for 
independence will disappear and evolve into a healthy and 
legitimate local self-government under the over-lordship of a 
united Russia. The present dismemberment of Russia does not, 
therefore, sound the death knell of her unity and power, but ıs 
bound to disappear with all the follies and extravagances of the 
Revolution. The present régime in Russia is able to carry on itspre- 
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carious existence only by the corrupt methods of confiscation and 
bribery. As long as there ıs a share to be taken ın spoils from the 
State, the landowners, and the educated classes of the country, the 
Red Guards and other retainers of Bolshevism—workmen and 
peasants—will be kept in a good humour. It 1s evident, however, 
that this state of affairs can only last provided that there 1s some- 
thing to confiscate and there are biibes to be had. When the 
county 1s entirely and utterly ruined, and trade and industi y come 
to a standstill owing to the exaggerated pretensions of labor, com- 
munistic Socialism will be at the end of its tether. A tremendous 
storm of indignation from the famished and ruined population will 
burst forth and sweep it away. Regeneration will follow. 

But tragic and inexpressibly painful as the present moment is 
for the Russian nation as well as for her Allies, Russia’s prospects 
for the future are far from being hopeless. The ravages of revolu- 
tion will pass away, but there still remain her great advantages of 
an unrivalled geographical position, immeasurable natural wealth, 
and her teeming, striving population The industrial and agricul- 
tural production of this vast country ts bound to increase by leaps 
and bounds when the turmoil of anarchy has died down, life has re- 
turned to its previous conditions, and Russia’s credit 1s re-estab- 
lished. The most difficult thing to do will be to efface the conse- 
quences of the ignominious and treacherous peace concluded with 
the enemies of the Alliance. This can only be effected by the intro- 
duction of a new constitutional element of order and authority which 
will infuse regenerated vigour and vitality into the weakened State 
organism. That this may soon come to pass is the Heaven-born 
prayer of ali Russian patriots and those of her friends abroad, who 
have not lost faith ın Russia’s future. 

But how may order and authority ın Russia be restored ? 

There ts no doubt that it is to the interest of Russia’s Allies that 
she should be saved from further anarchy and resuscitated as a 
Great Power capable of fulfilling her financial engagements, of pro- 
ducing wealth, of carrying on international commerce, and of 
exercising that political influence in the world which 1s due to her 
But as disorganisation and dissolution of discipline and authority 
have gone so far that the elements of order have become powerless, 
and as, unfortunately, there 1s no reason to look for a regeneration 
of Russia from within in the near future, ıt 1s imperative to take 
into account a regenerating power that may come from without, or, 
at least, with outside assistance. 

Asa countermove to the Russian repudiation of her State 
debt, the British and French Governments drew up a declara- 
tion that “the obligations of Russia continue to be binding 
upon the new State or group of Siates, by which Russia 
is, or will be, represented.’ This claim is, of course, 
1n full consonance with International Law and cannot be 
contested, but the question as to how these obligations are to be 
enforced is a more difficult one. Moral and peaceful persuasion 
will scarcely be of avail, not even by pointing to the fact that 
Russia’s own interests are at stake in the ultimate issue. The 
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further prolongation of anarchy, sapping the life-blood of the nation 
and impeding its recovery for generations to come even more 
disastrously than did the Tartar invasion, cannot deter the purpose 
of those who have deliberately created chaos and the utter dis- 
integration of the civilised structure of State and Society But it 
1s certain that every day of lawlessness, desolation, pillage, and 
murder makes the restoration of civilised life more difficult; the 
longer the instruction of the growing generation, the development 
of industrial production and the organisation of a regular course of 
human life are neglected, the deeper the Russian nation sinks into 
the mire of moral, economic, and political impotence As anarchy 
grips closer with more deadly fingers, the last remaining shieds of 
order will be worn away ! 

In Russia’s own interests, therefore, as well as for her creditors, 
intervention in her affairs of State becomes more and more impera- 
tive ın order to counteract and control the influence which the 
Central Powers are already wielding in that direction. But, on the 
other hand, the geographical position of Russia as a neighbouring 
State makes it rmpossible to prevent the Central Powers from being 
one of the forcible factors ın the task of her restoration It ıs 
necessary to establish in Russia— 

(1) A counter-weight to the independent and uncontrolled influ- 
ence of Germany and Austria-Hungary , 

(2) And a benevolent temporary guardianship on behalf of 
civilisation and the comity of nations 

If these two propositions be right then the result must be co-opera- 
tive action in some sort ot form, possibly similar to the attitude 
adopted by the Great Powers in subduing the Chinese Boxer 
Rebellion That, indeed, will be one of the primary tasks to be 
taken in hand as soon as peace 1s concluded. It would thus be pos- 
sible to cope with civil war in Russia and to avoid a disruption of 
the country into opposite camps—one siding with the Central 
Powers, the other with Great Britain and her Allies. 

It has been propounded ın the Press that the ports of Alexandrovsk 
and Archangel shold be temporarily occupied by Great Britain and 
France, and part of Siberia by Japan. Although there ıs much to 
be said in favour of such a plan, yet it must be regarded as a double- 
edged weapon. Will it be possible to convince the Russian nation 
that there ıs a fundamental and political difference between such 
action and the unwarranted occupation of Little Russia by German 
troops? Either intervention may be explained as saving Russia 
from herself for the sake of her own peace and order. But 1s ıt not 
in the interests of the future relations of the Allies with Russia to 
avoid anything like an imitation of a mode of action which Germany 
has forced, and would it not be doubly fatal to the Allies if they 
were to take steps of a military character which might be considered 
by Russians as no less humiliating than the invasion of their terri- 
tory by the Germans themselves? Then beware of playing into the 
hands of Germany by adopting a course which would inevitably 
bring this about 1f armed Allied troops came into collision with 
the Bolshevik army. 
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On the conclusion of -peace the better plan would be to create a 
mandatory government in Russia, relying upon the confidence and 
active support of all civilised nations having interests to defend in 
Russia, which would assure to the country order, authority, and 
the credit of a civilised nation. This course should be taken as 
soon as possible, from sheer necessity, since the very solidarity of 
civilised nations demands tt. 

It ıs the avowed object of Bolshevism to induce the proletarians 
of all nations to make the same wreck of state and public affairs 
which they have so thoroughly succeeded ın doing ın their own 
poor stricken country. Therefore wherever and whenever anarchy 
occurs ıt should be extirpated like a contagious pestilence lest it 
spread to other parts of the world. 


A. HEYKING. 


EUDOXE IRENEE MIGNOT* 


I. 


T was on November 22nd, 1893, that J first saw him, 1n circum- 
stances vividly suggestive of his entire career I had walked 
from the heaths and woods of the new health resort, Valescure, 

down to the ancient seaport townlet of Fréjus, where he had now 
been bishop some eight years He received me, a tall, erect, hand- 
some man of fifty-one, a native of the Ile de France, with dark eyes 
and finely modulated voice, ın his rambling old palace, in his study 
—a high up turret-chamber looking out on to the sea You looked 
down on the dried-up Roman harbour of Forum Julu, Czesar’s 
foundation, whither Octavian, now soon to be Augustus, had sent 
some of Queen Cleopatra’s galleys after their defeat at Actium. 
The Bishop sat there, environed by Buble editions and helps— 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, and English, and every word he 
spoke revealed the man trained at S. Sulpice by M. Le Hır, that 
admirably thorough Hebrew scholar and teacher to whom Renan, 
Le Hir's pupil some twelve years earlier, admits owing [ais own, 
assuredly great, knowledge of Hebrew. The little, sleepy, sun- 
baked, profoundly Southern town—the haunt of lizards and of 
fleas, of beggars and of much mouldering picturesqueness, thus 
environed a man full of mental activity and vigour—a mind rich 
in backward and in forward looking thought. He promptly 
plunged with me into Old Testament questions as raised or renewed 
by Driver, Kurkpatrick, and other contemporary English 
scholars, or as suggested by the French critics or apologists—by 
Reuss or Loisy or Vigouroux—or as brought home to him by his 
own close personal study, especially of the Pentateuch. 

I last looked on M. Mignot, now since five years Archbishop of 
Albi, on July 27th, 1904, when I saw him off at Charing Cross at 
the end of the eleven days’ visit with which he had honoured us 
in England. 

In between 1893 and 1904 I saw him, on some ten occasions, 
during one of his and our winter stays in Rome, ın the last years 
of Pope Leo XIII. I also possess some fifty letters from him. I 
have thus good first-hand material towards some analysis and 
estimate of his character and life. Yet I never saw him at Albi 
during his nineteen years’ Episcopate theie, I knew and know 
nothing direct and detailed of him as an administrator, either at 
Fréjus or at Albi, I can only speak of him as a biblical scholar and 
religious philosopher—activities, however, which were always 
penetrated and completed by his devotedly human and humane, 
priestly and episcopal mind and conscience. Yet I find myself thus 
restricted to what ıs, in fact, the part of his life which ıs most difh- 
cult to present well at all, or at least to portray already here 
and now. ‘ 

Nevertheless, I will here attempt some tentative estimate of 
inhibition of all quotation from unprinted sources may well leave 
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M. Mignot in the respects described. I do so, because the very 
certain large, fundamental observations all the more clear and 
simple for both writer and reader; because there 1s no need to 
attempt more than certain very general discriminations as to men 
still living, such as M_Loisy, ın view of the purposes J have here 
in hand, because the facts and impressions I would bring on to 
paper here are really prior to, and independent of, any peculiarities 
of the ‘‘ Modernist’? movement and its condemnation—events 
still too recent for any ultimate appraisement; and, finally, 
also because I am a layman—hence one whose primary 
instinct and business 1s not with any personal delimitation 
of orthodoxy at all. Fénelon loves an image, of the ex- 
pert planner of river courses and of fountains, who, on the 
far away, lofty, mountain watershed, by an almost imperceptible 
deflection of the tiny rivulet at its spring, determines the direction 
of mighty rivers and lofty fountains, and with them the fruitfulness 
or aridity of entire countries lying down below there in the dimmest 
distance All this, for Fénelon, typifies the delicacy, the seeming 
insignificance, and yet the far-reaching importance of our initial 
self-directions amidst the realities and impressions within us and 
without us I should like here, without subtlety or pedantry, 
to reach, in my dead friend’s living mind and soul, to these his 
primary self-orientations. The reader must forgive me if for this 
purpose I speak a little of others and a good deal of myself 


II. 


There were, then, five fundamental and continuous habits and 
attitudes about the Archbishop’s mind which cannot but appear 
obviously right, indisputably necessary, to all those who share 
them with any fulness, yet which the experience of life teaches one 
sadly to be somehow rare amongst men at large—to be readily 
misunderstood by the majority of men. 

There was a quite spontaneous, quite simple, activity of all the 
natural faculttes—of these as the prerequisites, the substrates, 
occasions and materials of grace. When at eighteen I made my 
full and deliberate submission to the Catholic Church, to her as 
my teacher and trainer throughout my life, ıt never entered my 
head—it has never entered my head during the now well-nigh fifty 
years of my Catholic practice—to ask for permission to think— 
also to think my rel:gion—any more than ıt occurred to me to get 
leave to be hungry and thirsty and to eat and to drink, or to feel 
the impulsions of sex-life, or to love my family or country. Every 
one of these things was and 1s continuously felt to require a con- 
tinuous purification, correction, supplementation by grace and 
training within and through the Church; yet not one of these 
things but ıs felt, in its essence, to possess a certain spontaneity, 
autonomy, right, duty, method and range of its own. And such 
a relation between Nature and Grace 1s felt to be inherent ın God’s 
own planning and formation of us, so that intrinsically some such 
autonomies of Nature are necessary for the full penetrations and 
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mouldings of Grace. Now in M. Mignot I always perceived this 
same quite unquestioned, quite unquestioning presupposition— 
this activity of his mind, as frank and spontaneous as was the 
xctivity of his senses or of his affections. 

There was a deep and delicate, touchingly naif and fresh love 
of the things of the mind Not long before my Fréjus visits, Dr. 
Gustav Bickell, the distinguished Ortentalist and devout Roman 
Catholic Priest, had come into my life. After twenty-five years 
of Catholic experience as a professor in academies and universities, 
Bickell vividly described to me what he had found the besetting 
weakness of present-day Catholicism. That more or less since 
Tridentine times, but especially since the French Revolution, the 
spiritual life indeed still remained something astonishingly deeper 
and richer than what was correspondingly furnished by the various 
Protestant bodies; but that, next to this spiritual life, ranked here 
not the life of the mind but the things of, more or less political, 
polcy and force Thus we understood and welcomed Nature 
only as visibly organised and constraining Order and Power; 
whereas, in a completely nealthy and richly fruitful life, the things 
of the mind would rank immediately after the things of the spirit— 
the things of visible organisation, order and power would rank 
third But in M. Mignot what Dr. Bickell found lacking ın 
modern Catholics was aboundingly present. Richard Nettleship, 
the philosopher and Flellenist—that noble white soul—had gone 
to God, from amidst the snows of Mont Blanc, only a little over 
a year before I met the Bishop; and Nettleship’s epitaph already 
declared that “‘he loved gieat things and thought little of hım- 
self’; “ he taught many the greatness of the world and of man’s 
mind.’ Every word of this applied as truly to M. Mignot. For 
in M. Mignot also the deepest love of God and of souls met, pene- 
trated, raised, steadied and completed a deep, spontaneous and 
direct love of the things of the mind. 

There was, as a third ever-present characteristic, the sense of the 
intrinsic dangerousness of all human life and of every human 
activity. He saw particular dangers everywhere, and so far he 
saw what we all see. But he saw, besides, two other general 
dangers, and these are assuredly seen, steadily and ın all directions, 
only byafew He saw the danger of our ever directly and primarily 
determining the choice or o:ganisation of our life, action or con- 
viction by a consideration of the danger involved And, again, he 
saw the danger of our ever aiming at the elimination of all danger. 
And these two dangers he recognised as the dangers special to all 
souls of strong religious sensibilities. The primary, direct con- 
siderations, in all such choice, ought to be, he considered, the 
special deepest gifts, attrarts, circumstances, helpfulnesses, duties 
of each individual soul. In proportion as ıt chooses the appropriate 
service, or the appropriate mode and degree of following that 
service, it will not indeed escape dangers, but the dangers it 
encounters will 1eadily become further material and aids to this its 
appropriate life. Assuredly, even so, we must avoid the proximate 
occasions of grave falls, we must also continuously watch and pray 
against the remoter dangers incidental to our especial character 
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and especial work. But these two essential dispositions, even taken 
together, will not of themselves develop us into strong personalities 
and fruitful minds; we require for such development that these dis- 
positions should work within the outlook and the choice just 
described. The Archbishop would refer to the Massoretes ın the 
ancient Jewish Church—to the men who spent their lives in 
anxiously making, and in scrupulously keeping within, certain 
secondary prohibitions, constructed as hedges or enclosures, placed 
around the commandments of the Old Testament, so as to exclude 
even remote dangers of their violation. And he would point out 
the persistence more or less of some such spirit amongst religious 
men in all ages, and to the only manner—the manner just described 
—1in which this dangerous excessive fear of danger can be met 

And then M. Mignot was deeply sensitive to the instinct and 
requirement which have penetrated the West European mind ever 
since the Renaissance especially, although less consciously long 
before, and indeed have lain in Christianity very really from the 
first I mean the inductive, analytic, experimental trend Thus he 
tells us: “lf we cast a glance at the history of the human mind 
during the course of Christian civilisation which 1g oui own, we 
can eastly trace therein two successive stages—as it were, the 
balancing of a mysterious ihythm There is the deductive and 
synthetic stage, and there 1s the experimental and analytic stage. 
To each of these periods corresponds a special expansion of know- 
ledge, each moving in a direction inverse to that of the others 
Hence, whereas theology was the first of the sciences to be con- 
stituted, the starting-point of the entire scientific movement, and, 
so to say, the sole science of the fist cycle, theology appears, on 
the contrary, in the second cycle as a conditioned science, as one 
that develops last—the term and crown of the whole of specula- 
tion.” (“‘ Lettres sur les Etudes Ecclesiastiques,”’ 1908, p. 296.) 
Dr Bickell used to insist that the live study of the Bible did not 
concern a Book in the Moon—not a theoretical ideal, to be found 
or made to tally with other theoretical ideals, but that such study 
was directly concerned with this book here on this table—with 
particular literary and historical documents bound up together 
within these cardboards In M. Mignot I found this same vividly 
concrete sense, which always indeed included as chief and foremost 
of its concrete starting-points and data the great experiences and 
revelations of the religious, especially the Christian and Catholic, 
life and dogma—this latter thus taken as distinct from theology— 
theology which attempts a complete system of these elementary 
facts and data. 

There was, again, in Dr. Bickell, a keen sense of the irreplace- 
ableness of the Church—of the immense, essential part played by 
the social, institutional, traditional, graduated and unitary elements 
of religion He had, because of this sense, become a Roman 
Catholic when already a University lecturer of twenty-seven years 
of age, and indeed, ın the discussions that raged around the Council 
of the Vatican, he soon showed himself no lover of the Council of 
Constance. Similarly, M. Mignot was no Gallican. I loved to 
note in him, ın spite of our common experiences as to the dificul- 
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here problematic as to its happenedness, but that little or nothing 
was said as to the body of historical happenings as a whole—as 
though they all were threatened; and that, on the contrary, much 
was said or implied towards abolishing all necessary connection be- 
tween historical facts ın general and religious faith at large. Nor 
did the social current greatly relieve this perplexity, for it seemed 
too little to aid towards the apprehension of religious realit1es— 
ıt appeared to end too much simply in a deepened social sense and 
service. Yet ıt was, I believe, still more the occasional quality 
of the dim background mass that contributed to the discomfort 
of most readers even where in the clear foreground stood some 
really solid piece of critical work. For that background afforded 
glimpses of a more or less Pantheistic, or of a purely [mmanental, 
or of an Agnostic kind. These background moods had not indeed 
determined the foreground conclusions, yet these moods could 
hardly fail to add to the reader’s discomfort ın fage of these con- 
clusions. During the years between the publication of “ L'Evangile 
et ’Eglise’’ and the excommunication of M. Lotsy (1903-1908) 
those background moods were mostly few and very various, nor 
could they be taxed as purely gratuitous, since Panthersm has un- 
doubtedly close affinities with many permanent philosophical re- 
quirements, and demands serious satisfaction, at some stage and 
in some degree, for what truth tt travesties or musplaces. 
Pantheism cannot, however, be admitted as the last word. 

Now M. Mignot, as regards the critical current of truth in 
M. Loisy’s books, desued especially that he should more fully and’ 
clearly insist upon the contribution of oral tradition towards the 
historical establishment of historical happenings; whereas I myself 
cared more that he should discriminate between this and that 
historical happening and religious faith, and the totality, or a 
nucleus, of historical happenings and religious faith—and that he 
should insist upon the strict necessity, for religious faith, of some 
historical happenings and of definite belief ın their happenedness 
As to the social current both M Mignot and I rejoiced deeply in 
its strongly Catholic character, without, perhaps, even for that 
period in M. Loisy’s evolution, realising sufficiently how little its 
social quality here logically ted beyond simply a deepening and 
purification of itself And as to the ultimate mass, the Archbishop 
most assuredly lived and died a devout adorer and lover of the 
Personalist God of the Christian and Catholic Church , but the need 
of a more precise analysis or of a more persistent theory of this 
great reality did not, ın those years, make itself clearly felt tn 
M Lotsy’s writings 
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I could never discover more than two or three certain limitations 
or defects in the Archbishcp’s knowledge or character. As to 
knowledge ıt was certainly a drawback that he could read neither 
German nor Italian, and that he could neither speak English nor 
understand ıt when spoken The latter incapacities deprived his 
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ties we found in Rome with respect to our Scriptural studies, no 
attraction towards any Church ideal other than that of the Roman 
Catholic Church at its best and deepest. Indeed, he often pointed 
out that the Gallican Bishop Bossuet had traversed such studies as 
much as ever the Ultramontane Cardinal Richard had traversed 
them 

And, finally, a ceaseless sense accompanied M Mignot, that 
men’s deepest motives are beyond the competence of any man’s 
judgment; that even where men’s utterances are indeed condemn- 
able, and where we, with the Church authority, are in duty bound 
to condemn them, these very men’s personal intentions and aims 
remain at bottom the secret of their own souls and of the God who 
made them. A highly-cultivated, but sceptical and antt-ecclesias- 
tical Anglo-Indian official, some little time before I first met the 
Bishop, had unwittingly ereatly confirmed me in precisely such a 
distinction. I had been picturing to him a Church which would 
never judge his motives, which, whilst clearly perceiving his errors, 
would always first see and welcome his truths—which would refute 
those errors in their inconsistency with these truths. My friend 
had expressed the most sincere alarm at the very possibility of 
such a Church, that then indeed the Church would secure over 
men’s minds an Empire greater than ıt has ever secured till now. 
Well, in the Bishop of Fréjus I found at least one live official ot 
the Church ın whom what my sceptical friend promptly again 
considered a quite negligible day-dream spontaneously animated 
and determined all he thought, felt, spoke and did. 


Ii 


As concerns the trend of the literary productions of M. Lousy, 
they appear to contain three main currents or masses of orientation 
or conviction. There is the historical criticism—the analysis of 
documents and reconstruction of the past. There is the social 
Sense—the consciousness of the religious community through 
which the indrvidual soul always more or less achieves its spiritual 
personality. And there 1s, behind that historical criticism and this 
social sense, the apprehension and conception of the ultimate 
reality. Now the historical criticism was the most immediate and 
the clearest of M. Loisy’s activities; yet the social sense was very 
strong and thoroughlv articulate, whereas the apprehensions as to 
the ultimate reality stood necessarily in the background and were 
difficult to seize, indeed were not consistently articulated by these 
writings. The historical critical work would in any case have en- 
countered grave, indeed most respectable difficulties, apart even 
from any idiosyncrasies and excesses of this particular critical 
worker Yet I have come to think that the profound malaise, un- 
doubtedly caused in the minds even of many who fully appreciated 
all there 1s of good in this critical historical work of M Lossy, 
Springs not a little from two peculiarities or combinations not in- 
trinsic to such work at all. In the historical critical current the 
reader not only saw that this or that historical happening became 
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visit to England of a large part of 1ts instructiveness both for hım- 
self and for the distinguished scholars whom he then met. And 
as to character, he certainly was very sensitive. Yet this sensitive- 
ness was always entirely free from any jealousy, rivalry or claim- 
fulness, ıt always only concerned tmputations of bad motives or 
of erroneous faith—and this as much when levelled against others 
as when directed against himself. It was a sensitiveness perhaps 
inseparable from the rare and beautiful spontaneity and nazveté of 
his mind, since ıt always appeared as a painful awakening to the 
fact that others were not moved, as he was himself, by admiration 
for things greater than himself or themselves 

It 1s, of course, impossible to deny that the Archbishop repre- 
sented a temperament, gifts, outlooks and affinities markedly 
different from those of Pope Pius X , or that he was ever treated 
by Rome as more than a non-condemned teacher. Such a position 
will always fail,to appeal to the many, or will even alarm or repel 
them. But I do not know that M. Mignot was ever more unpopular 
m Rome than was J H. Newman, during his long, middle Roman 
Catholic period, or than H. E. Manning, during the last years of 
his hfe. Yet Newman lived to be a Cardinai, and Manning had 
Jong been a Cardinal; and the two, ın their very various ways, 
devotedly loved the Roman Church and did unique work for 1t in 
England. Further back there ıs Bossuet, the classical spokesman 
for Rome against Wittenberg and Geneva, yet chief framer of 
the Gallican articles, there ıs Fénelon, an immortal type of a saintly 
Catholic bishop, yet condemned in his Maximes des Samtis; and 
there ıs Mabillon, the devoted Benedictine, the admitted founder 
of historical criticism, yet with several monographs on the Index. 
In Protestant Reformation times Sir Thomas More is on terms of 
the tenderest intimacy with Erasmus, all of whose works were later 
on condemned by Pope Paul IV.; yet the great Chancellor mounted 
the scaffold for the Roman Church’s claims, and was raised to its 
altars by Pope Leo XIII. St. Anselm of Canterbury’s favourite 
proof for the existence of God has never been loved by Rome. 
St. Augustine, the greatest Doctor of the West, has never been 
entirely adopted by the Roman Church And, finally, Saint Paul 
himself, the “‘second founder” of Christianity was publicly 
reproved by St. Peter, stands declared, in St. James’s Epistle, as 
an obscure and dangerous writer, and has never been adopted with- 
out interpretation by the Roman Catholic Church to this day. The 
point of all this 1s not that the attitude of the central authorities 
has been wrong—even ın the long run and upon the whole, nor 
that the peisons cited should, even now, be taken as without spot 
or wrinkle. We can, in the outstanding cases of Saints Paul and 
Augustine, see clearly how wise has been the 1eserved discriminat- 
ing attitude of Rome. The list would only illustrate how ruinous 
is the refusal to see suns where there are spots, or spots where there 
are suns; and how little in keeping with the complex facts of actual 
history ts an orthodoxy pressed without patience or discrimination. 
A religion capable of complete measurement by sheer correctness 
alone would be no more the religion of Him who was officially 
rejected by the only fully installed official Church of His day, and 
whose entire life breathes the spirit of the Cross. 


\ 
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M Mignot first appeared to us, hts friends, in all the charm of 
his touching natural love of the natural beauties of this wonderful 
world of God. If there was here anything too optimistic, too intel- 
lectual, too exquisite, God and men between them soon supple- 
mented or corrected such defects by the occasions abundantly 
offered, and, upon the whole, most generously accepted, for the 
fuller development within him of the supernatural severities and 
serenities of Christ He could never have suffered such pains had 
he not known those pleasures, he could never have been so lonely 
had his humanity been less large He cared too single-heartedly 
for the aiding of his fellows within and through the Church not 
to have been answered, far beyond his original clear forecasting, 
by tribulations necessary to the full purification and hidden fruitful- 
ness of this devoied servant of God’s servants, this humble 
Christian, devoted priest and zealous bishop. 

e 
FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL. 


THE ELEMENTS OF FUTURE SPAIN. 


T HE Spanish Ministry which, under the chairmanship of Sefior 
Maura, and including all the heads of the dynastic parties save 
Señor La Cierva, took office on March 22nd, may be considered 
as a Committee of Public Safety. Not only the monarchical institu- 
tions, but the very foundations of the State were in danger of col- 
lapse, when late in the night of March 21st the King of Spain sum- 
moned to the Palace his four ex-Prime Ministers for a kind of 
deathbed consultation. That, contrary to all Spanish political 
traditions and prejudices, the four ex-Prime Ministers should have 
decided to shoulder together the responsibilities of the hour 1s but 
an eloquent proof of the gravity of the situation with which they 
had to deal. Yet this situation, in spite of its abnormal character, 
was the natural outcome of the régime under which Spain has 
lived for the last forty years. 

The fundamental fact which explains the peculiar characte: of 
this régime 1s that the Spanish people are by nature extremist, so 
that the only popular patties in the country are the Extreme Left 
—Sociahsts, Republicans, and a sprinkling of Anarchists and 
Syndicalists; and the Extreme Right—Carlisis, Integrisis. The 
fate of a constitutional monarchy ın a country of extreme opinions 
can hardly be secure. In fact, its very working 1s impossible, for 
It requires a minimum of compromise which 1s hardly attainable 
in Spain. Thus, the men who were responsible for the restoration 
of the Bourbon dynasty during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, Cánovas and Sagasta ın particular, were led to set up a 
kind of clockwork régime, which 1s to a constitutional monarchy 
what a spring toy locomotive ıs to a steam railway engine. Draw- 
ing from the Right and from the Left, the Monarchy succeeds in 
keeping a system of two working parties, which, in spite of the 
difference in ther names, have but one programme—namely, to 
carry on the Monarchy through the dangers of the day. The King 
appoints a Cabinet, and the Cabinet ‘‘ makes ’’ a general election 
with such consummate skill that it can always safely predict the 
numbers of each of the parties in the new House. 

The system 1s composed of four partners—the Crown, which, 
given the existence of the system, ıs the fountain of all power. 
The Church, which guarantees the régime against the hostility 
of the Right in exchange for a liberal share in the pomp and power 
of the State. The Army, which defends the established order 
against the revolutionary attempts of the Left, and ıs therefore 
granted favours and privileges ın proportion to the importance 
of its services. Lastly, a political set ın charge of the constitutional 
clockwork, which in the fulfilment of its numerous political 
and economic tasks finds a sufficient reward for its patriotic 
devotion. 

This system had, of course, its historical justification. But ıt 
1s obvious that ıt carried within itself the germs of its own destruc- 
tion. Being dependent on vested interests, ıt could not undertake 
any work of reform. A certain amount of order it did give to the 
country, but, owing precisely to this period of peace, life went on. 
and the country developed and outgrew an artificial system of 
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government, anable to keep pace with apiogress, Meanwhile thé, 
two Gdvernment parties, wholly voideof political substance, con- |, 
sumed in internecine strife the energy which they would not or’. 
could not devote to the ‘commen weal.’ Thus, since the death óf 
their founders, Cánovas and Sagasta, both, the Conservative and 
the Libera! Parties have evinced.a tendency .towards disintegra- 
tion which has resulted in the formation of no Jess than four 
Liberal and three Conservative independent groups. Into this 
atmosphere of petty personal squabbles and intrigue the war 
brought a fresh and far deeper element of discord and strife, which 
indirectly illustrated the utter lack of political thought charac- 
teristic of Spanish governing parties. Whule in the nation at 
large the line of division between pro-Allies and pro-Germans 
roughly coincided with the border between progressives and reac- 
tionaries, party men, following their impulses, their prejudices or 
their political interest at the moment, sided with one or the other 
of the belligerent groups, irrespective of the opinion of the leader 
of their party. The result should, of course, have been a re- 
shuffling of the personnel of the two parties according to. their 
opinions on the all-important question of foreign policy. But the 
narrower caucus view prevailed, and the hesitating manner of 
Spain in her dealings with both groups of belligerents cannot be 
better explained than by this fact, that not one of the governing 
parties in the country has been able to make up its mind ın favour 
of a policy acceptable to all 1ts leading members. This helpless- 
ness of the political staff in face of the great war has contributed 
not a little towards the decadence of the prestige of leadership 
which 1s the underlying cause of the events of 1917-18. 


The long crisis which began in June, 1917, and lasted all through 
the winter was, as 1s well known, prompted by three simultaneous 
but unconnected events—a general strike, the gathering of the 
Parliamentary Assembly in Barcelona, and a military pronuncia- 
miento, Behind each of these movements stood one of the three 
forces which are reshaping Spanish political life—namely, 
Socialism, Regionalism, Militarism. 

Socialism ıs relatively new ın Spain The Spaniard 1s by nature 
singularly uneconomic, and his political interests are mainly of an 
intellectual and a passional character. More individualistic even 
than the Englishman, the Spaniard feels that his instincts aie 
in harmony with syndicalism and anarchism rather than with the 
methodical theories of Karl Marx. Socialism had therefore to fight 
its way up hill in Spain, not only against the social and conscious 
opposition of the established order which it has to face everywhere, 
but also against the natural and instinctive opposition of the race. 
Yet ıt came, and it grew apace with the general progress of industry 
and the formation of large producing centres, such as the ironworks 
of Biscay, the coal districts of Asturias and Córdoba, the textile and 
engineering zone round Barcelona, and the general industries in 
Madrid. Its recruits were workmen whose political education had 
been made under the banners of the old republican parties, and thus 
Spanish Sociahsm inherited the doctrinal creeds of Radicalism 
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imported trom France by several generations of eloquent 
Republican leaders. AH through the nineteenth century, since the 
days of absolutism, Republican propaganda had been inspired by 
the myth of revolution.» .\t the close of the century the magnetic 
power which this much overworked myth had possessed was well- 
nigh exhausted. Socialism has brought a new hfe into the old 
form, for the democratic forces of the country have 1egained their 
self-confidence on learning the political power of general strikes. 
Thus, though Republicanism as a mere party 1s bound to suffer 
from the spread of Socialism, it will but reincarnate in a younger 
and more energetic body as a political ideal. 

But though Spanish Soctalism, true to its origin, keeps a ln ely 
interest in political questions of an ideological character—thus ful- 
filling a function which it would be dangerous to neglect for any 
progressive party in Spain—it has shown that ıt 15 not disposed to 
leave aside the study of the more immediate and pressing questions 
relaung to the managing of the country as a living community. 
Socialists certainly seem to have bettered their Republican elders 
in their inclination towards dealing with concrete problems of 
administration, therr courage to stand up for national interests 
against the private interest of powerful instituttons, and, on the 
whole, the austerity of their political ways and habits Unfor- 
tunately, their loyalty to the Marxist tradition of the class stiuggle, 
working in the same direction with the revolutionary myth which 
they inherited from the Republicans and with the natural extiemist 
tendency of the race, makes of Spanish Socialists a crowd of 
irreconcilables, and as, naturally enough, they are met with bitter 
and uncompromising opposition from the established order, they 
are bound to remain a negative, or at most a merely critical, force 
in the politics of the nation unul their myth becomes teality or 
experience teaches them and their opponents the virtue of 
co-operation 

Just as the growth of Socialism iepresents the political coming 
ot age of the working classes, so Regionalism 1g the political expres- 
sion of the formation and development of a provincial middle class 
which no longer looks to Madrid as the fountain of all life. Until 
the end of the nineteenth century, Spain might be described as a 
nation of workmen working for foreign capitalists and of peasants 
working for absenteeist landlords, administered by an idle or semi- 
idle bourgeoisie which lived on the exploitation of State bureau- 
cracy This description still holds good, but to a lesser extent 
Several causes, the main of which are the growth of an economic 
spirit under the influence of the age and the repatriation of capital 
after the Spanish-.\metican War, have considerably enlarged the 
share of Spanish capital in Spanish industry There are some very 
important industries which are wholly Spanish, such as shipping, 
the textile industries of Catalonia, and the sugar industry; others 
predominantly Spanish, such as coal-mining. The railways aie 
daily loosehing their connection with French capital as Spanish 
money flows into them As a result of this economic reconquest 
a provincial middle class is gradually being formed, whose life no 
longer depends on ministerial smiles or frowns. Thuis fact 19 not 
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the cause, but the condition which made possible the appearance 
and development of Regionalism. Indeed, ıt may be said to be 
the only circumstance which gives a certain‘tinity of tone to the 
iather disco: dant set of movements gathered under that name. The 
historical 100t of them all 1s the old division of Spain into eleven 
~kingdoms, which, at the close of the fifteenth century, when the 
unity of the monaichy was achieved, had gradually amalgamated 
into two crowns—Castille and Aragon. Politically, Castille was 
one nation, but Aragon included four independent nationalities, 
and Charles V. (Charles 1. ın Spanish chronology) inherited one 
throne but five Pailiaments. His efforts and those of his successors 
were directed towards the destruction of all local liberties, and thus 
the kingdoms were no moie than meek provinces with hardly any 
local life left in them when the Cortes of 1812, ın close imitation 
of the work of the French Revolution, decided to do without them 
altogether in the preparation of the administrative map of Spain. 
The country was divided into provincias, similar to the French 
départements 

Yet, though dormant, the kingdoms were not dead. Their his- 
to1ical existence 1s the expiession of a geographical and racial 
necessity. The Kingdoms, or as they ate called nowadays, the 
Regions, aie not ideas but facts No deep knowledge of Spain 1s 
1equired in orde: to detect the differences ın land and people be- 
tween Galicia and Andalucia, Catalonia and the Basque Provinces. 
It may safely be said that there ıs a greater racial and geographical 
variety ın Spain than in any other nation in Europe. This variety 
should afford a sufficient explanation of the multiplicity of types 
which regionalism presents in Spain. Surely, in all cases, the 
general tendency works towards a renascence of the regional con- 
sciousness and the recognition of the existence of the region by the 
central state. But there the similarity ends. And the greatest 
measure of difference ıs to be found in the vitality of the movement 
Catalonia 1s the leading region. In a sense Catalonia has never 
ceased feeling herself a historical being apait. When, by the help 
of the enterprising characte: of her sons, a Catalan industry sprang 
up and prospered, and an independent bourgeoisie developed in 
Barcelona—the only town of Spain which does not look to Madrid 
for leadership—the renascence of Catalan consciousness was rela- 
tively easy. To-day the Catalans are the leaders of regionalism 
in Spain. But there ate two strains in Catalonia, both of which 
are represented in het regionalism. There is a current of Radi- 
calism, owing its inspuation to the French Revolution and to Eng- 
lish Liberal ideas. This current, particularly strong in Catalonia, 
the most Latin, or perhaps the only Latin part of Spain, may be 
said to emerge in regionalism by the books of Pı y Margall, the 
theoriser of Republican Federalism. It forms the Regionalist 
Left, anti-Clerical, Radical, and not afraid of Socialism. Much 
stronger, 1f not ın numbers, at least ın power, is the right wing of 
the movement, organised into the very efficient Liga Regionalista. 
It is essentially bourgeois, conservative, and, under its present 
leader, Señor Cambó, not a little influenced by methods of Real- 
politik. This unpleasant feature is not the only one which it owes 
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to Germany. Its efficiency, its political uulitarianism, its single- 
ness of purpose, its skill ın the exploitation of educational institu- 
uons for political aims, are also inspired by the Federal Fatherland. 

In recent years the Catalan Regionalists have endeavoured to 
help their cause by stimulating Regional.st ideas in other king- 
doms, a movement simular to the ‘‘ Federalism all round ” develop- 
ment of the Irish Home Rule agitation. They have achieved a 
certain measure of success in the Basque Provinces and Asturias, 
and there are also promising signs in Aragon, Galicia and Anda- 
lucia. But so far the only Regionalist torce which counts in 
Spanish positive politics is Catalanism, particularly its right wing 
under Señor Cambó. 

Militarism in Spain 1s neither a movement of new birth nor 
an infatuation of foreign origin. The best play of Calderon, and 
perhaps of all the Spanish Theatre, ‘‘ El Alcalde de Zalamea,” may 
be described as an anti-militaristic play, such as might have been 
written in Germany after the Zabern incident. Most of the politi- 
cal work of the nineteenth century was performed by the Army o1 
with its direct and indispensable co-operation. Since then the 
Army has kept its political influence, but has lost its Liberal spirit. 
It no longer revolts, but steadily weighs down ın :ts favour the 
balance of justice by a continuous silent effort far more effective 
than its outbursts of old. Mulitarism is thus the natural result of 
the clockwork constitutional system of the Restoration, and ın this, 
1is normal working, it has secured for the Army privileges which 
no other Army could boast of. Thus, if a modern Calderon wrote 
a faithful transcription of ‘‘ El Alcalde de Zalamea ” into a modern 
setting he would certainly have to answer for his crime before a 
court-martial of colonels. But in recent years militarism has spread 
further, and invaded the ground of social and economic conflicts. 
The first step in this direction was the mobilisation of railway 
workers during the railway strike in 1912, a move which Sefior 
Canalejas, then Prime Minister, imitated from M. Briand’s action 
during the French railway trouble in 1911. This heroic remedy 
was followed by a series of measures directed towards the gradual 
militarisation of railways, and thus a whole trend of policy has 
set in which aims at securing the stability of all public services, 
whether State controlled or not, by means of military discipline. 


It 1s well known that these three forces—Socialism, Regionalism, 
Militarism—acting simultaneously though not in co-operation 
during a pei1od of unrest ın the second half of 1917, succeeded in 
upsetting the clockwork system. The Coalition Ministry which 
resulted was presided over by Sefior Garcia Prieto, a well-meaning 
politician but by no means a born leader. He had to form a 
Ministry ın the manner of a bout nmé, for it was the good pleasure 
of the Army Committees that the War Office should be entrusted 
to Señor La Cierva Señor La Cierva is an ambitious man, with 
a great capacity for work and sound views on administration His 
political ideas are few, but strongly held. He would have made 
an excellent Minister under an absolute King. But he lacks all the 
subtle qualities of understanding, divination, and sympathy which 
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go to the makıng of modern statesmanship, and ıs therefore wholly 
unable to govern in co-operation with the governed. His faith 15 
authority, and his method power. Nothing could have pleased 
him more than to become the butt-end of the Army ın its political 
adventure. He saw his opportunity for completing the ruin of the 
clockwork system, from which he had been excluded since his 
Ferrer blunder in 1909, and for trying to bring about an order of 
things in which he would become a kind of Spanish Bismarck. 
The facts are known. By skilful handling of the Army Committees 
he gradually succeeded ın turning them against the very govern- 
ment and the very Parliament which they had helped to create, 
and in his typical blunt manner he rushed events to a crisis by 
forcing his colleagues to pass a Royal Decree which gianted fai- 
reaching and costly military reforms without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, which was to meet a week later. Thereupon the employees 
of the posts and telegraphs, who, following the lead of the Army, 
had also appointed a Committee of Defence, demanded similar 
treatment, and, having failed to obtain it, went on strike. Señor 
La Cierva compelled the Government to hand over to him the two 
services, dismissed all the employees, and placed the post-offices 
in the hands of the Army. Complete chaos was the result, and the 
country found itself in a state of disoiganisation which it had not 
known for more than half a century. Señor La Cieiva was at last 
thrown overboard, having brought the country to the gates of 
anarchy and the King to the point of abdication. 

‘Lhe new Cabinet represents the vindication of civil powe 
Apait from Señor Maura and Señor Cambó, who both have a 
popular following in the nation, none of the new Ministers had 
ever tasted the sweet fruits of popularity until the day when they 
decided to close their ranks against the régime of the sword. Had 
Señor La Cierva been included in the new Ministry this outburst 
of popularity would have been unthinkable But it is doubtful 
whether the satisfaction thus given to the dignity of the civilian 
will be followed by any practical 1esulis. The Army, it ts tiue, 
has been beaten in the person of its chosen representative, but all 
1s Main injunctions remain obeyed. The Committees are still in 
being, and Parliament will give its sanction to the military deciees 
For there 1s no escape fiom the fact that of the three new forces 
with which the old system must count in the future militarism 1s 
the strongest, being the most powerful, the best organised, the most 
necessary ally, and the most tormidable adversary. Regionalism 
can also be counted on as an ally, as proved by the fact that Sefior 
Cambó ıs a member ot the present Ministry, but its bite will never 
be up to its bark. Socialism will always be a dangerous enemy. 
Yet Señor La Cierva’s adventure shows that something ts changed 
in the country which makes it very difficult merely to drift along 
leaving more civilian wool in the thorns of the military bushes 
Henceforward, the anxious task of future Governments will be not 
only to adapt the régime to the requirements of the new foices, but 
to adjust the often antagonistic claims of Soctalists, Militarists, and 
Regionalists. It 1s obvious that much depends on the manner in 
which the war ends, and on the kind of world which will follow the 
Day of Peace. 


S. DE MADARIAGA. 
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POLICE WORK AS A PROFESSION FOR 
WOMEN. 


HE increase in the employment of Policewomen and Paid 
Patrols during the last three years is remarkable. The follow- 
ing table gives approximately the position at the present 





time — 
Policewomen in Borough Towns with Railway Munition 
Forces Paid Patrols Farces orks 
(Uniformed (Enquiry 
Force ) Officers ) 
Bath Bristol Clev edon GER fa) Under Explo- 
Barrow Glasgow Dublin NER sives Dept of 
Belfast Liverpool . Taunton the Muustry of 
Birkenhead Wolverhampton London ---— Munitions 
Birmingham (Several other (Many paid --— (b) Under Ad- 
Carlisle towns ) Patrol- ---—  mıralty. 
Coventry — Leaders in all --—— (c) Under Con- 
Grantham —— parts ) -— trolled Firms 
Hull —- - --=- — 
Oxford n IES == sine —— 
Reading —— — “= == 


Such a iist as the above, whilst encouraging to women wishing 
to make Police Work their profession, 1s also a little bewildering ; 
it prompts them to enquire which of the various classes set forth are 
the most permanent, and in which they will ind the widest scope 
for their own individuality. 

No woman taking up any branch of this work need tack an 
opportunity of proving her mettle, nor, when she has proved ıt, will 
she fai} to find in her work both a livelihood and a career. The 
main difference between the various classes 1s that whereas the work 
of women in Borough Forces (Classes 1 and 2) 1s likely to be estah- 
lished on much the same basis in every town to which 1t spreads, 
and will there unfold but slowly to its full possibilities, the work 
ot women as Paid Patrols (Class 3) 1s more experimental, and con- 
sequently more subject to sudden expansions and transitions. As 
regards women in Railway Forces (Class 4) not much need be said, 
the supervision of women employees, the prevention of theft, and 
a varying degree of supervision of women and girls frequenting 
railway stations comprises their work, and it 1s likely that other 
Railway Companies will soon follow the example of the two which 
already employ Policewomen. In Class 5, that of Policewomen in 
Munition Factories, there is a very large demand indeed for 
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recruits, and many amongst those now enlisted are not necessarily 
intending to make it their permanent employment, this allows 
reasonable security to those wishing to adopt it as a career that they 
will not, in the long run, be crowded out, even should a certain 
proportion of the factoites now employing Policewomen cease to 
do so when the war 1s over The Women Police Service has the 
contract to supply all the Explosives Department of Munitions 
Police: those supplied to the Admiralty come under the London 
Paid Patrols, whilst Controlled Firms can supply them from any 
source they may select. j 

As a general rule, women desiring to take up any`branch of 
Police or Paid Patrol work should be between twenty-seven and 
forty-five years of age, over 5 feet 3 inches ın height, 
and sound in health, sight and hearmg They should 
have had a secondary-school education or the equivalent, 
and have gained experience in some form of social work, 
or m nursing, midwifery, teaching, &c.; and tact, sym- 
pathy, initiative and common sense aie essential. It is vital 
at the outset of the work to secure women capable of developing ıt 
to the full limit of its possibilities, in order to pave the way for less 
educated women to follow them, and to provide these with officers 
capable of duecting their energies. 

Women eniering Borough Forces should not, as a rule, be over 
forty years of age, and there 1s little doubt that as ume goes on 
the tendency will be to a lower age limit, in order to meet the ques- 
tion of superannuation after so many years’ service. The work of 
women in Borough Forces varies a little in the different towns, 
being more specialised in the larger Forces; but the ruling idea 
in every case is that the Policewoman, whilst forming a real part 
of the Force, should not do all the ordinary work of a Constable 
—take a beat, control traffic, &c.—but should, at the discretion of 
the Chief Constable, act in relation to women and girls in the fol- 
lowing ways -— 


Patrol streets and parks 

> Suppress solicitation 

Inspect places of amusement, women’s lodging-houses, &c 
» Supervise children engaged in street-trading. 

Check child-beggars 

Make investigations relating to women and children 
Take depositions from women and childien 

Attend police-courts on their behalf. 


Py 


OMI DnP 


Women taking up work ın Borough Forces will find that previous 
experience tn some form of routine-work 1s a great help to them, 
it must not be forgotten that they are being admitted to Forces with 
long-established precedents, regulations and beliefs; it 1s no part 
of the Poltcewoman’s work to go counter to these with the intentton 
of reforming them, but, by quiet good work in the tasks alfotted 
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to her, tò prove that she 1s fit to take a share ın the traditions of 
a Force to whose members she will accord an increasing respect 
as she continues to woik with them. Her work will often be slow 
in coming at first, and in some cases her way will be distinctly up- 
hill, but there 1s no other road to Police knowledge than ‘‘ through 
the mill,” and it ıs by this road that women with a capacity for 
leadership and for original work must go if they would earn the 
right to exercise their talents to the full. 

We now come to Class 3, Paid Patrols. Those employed in 
London, working with the Metropolitan Police, and patd by Scot- 
land Yard, are at present engaged chiefly upon work coming under 
Nos. i and 2 of the activities given above for Policewomen, and 
they are making a valuable contithution towards the welfare of the 
nation, Thetr work differs from that of Paid Patrols in the pro- 
vinces 1n being caiited out in the actual company of men con- 
stables on their different beats, whilst a further distinction 1s that 
they draw their pay from the Police, whereas Paid Patrols ın pro- 
vincial towns in some cases receive it through a voluntary 
association 

One may say that provincial Paid Patrols are the free-lances of 
Policewomen’s work, tapping at the door of public opinion, win- 
ning its confidence, and developing their work as need and oppor- 
tunity arise. Whereas the Policewoman has one master and one 
avenue of employment in her Chief Constable, the Paid Patrol has 
often several employers, for though she undertakes a variety of 
work on behalf of.the Police, and extends this side of hei acttvities 
to the utmost, she 1s also approached by the Military Authorities, 
the Health Authority, the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and others interested ın public welfare. So 
long as she draws her pay from some other source than the Police 
Rate it 1s for her to discriminate amongst such avenues of work, 
and to build up her position on the lines best calculated to convince 
the public of the desirability of extending their probation to the 
employment of bona fide Policewomen. 

Here ıs scope for unlimited talent and energy, judgment and 
pioneering instinct. And here, too, 1s an opportunity for the war- 
worker to find her vocation; for whereas in Classes 1 and 2 the 
Chief Constable wants women who will settle down and become 
part of the life of the town, the provincial Paid Patrol can often 
best crown her labours by moving on to another town and so 
making way for the Policewoman whom she has been the means 
of introducing. On the other hand, women who mean to make 
Police work their career, but want some more general insight before 
entering a Force, cannot do better than begin as Paid Patrols; 
and, if suitable, they can rely on obtaining a Police post later on 
the strength of their Patrol experience. There is scope in this 
class for women up to forty-five years of age and over; Patiol- 
leaders, who are also grouped ın this class, require much the same 
qualifications. Their work differs from that of the Paid Patrols 
in that they have to achieve it through the means of voluntary part- 
time workers, whose activities they co-ordinate and direct, and 
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between whom and the various Local Authorities they act as an 
intermediary 

athe qualifications for Classes 4 and 5 differ from those already 
described only ın so far that, as the work itself has a rather narrower 
scope, ıt offers ın some cases opportunity to women who do not 
quite fulfil the 1equirements of Borough Forces and Paid Patrol 
posts. In factories where the number of Policen omen employed 1s 
laige the burden of initiative does not fall so heavily on each 
individual membe: of the Force, but, on the other hand, a great 
deal is required of these officers, and as the Policewomen themselves 
gain in experience they can render very valuable service. In Class 
4 women are required who will take up the work as a permanent 
profession, in Class 3, there 1s scope both for these and for tem- 
porary workers. 

As regards the pay of women tn all these classes, £2 25. a week 
and uniform is the usual salary at the present ume; and though 
this is not a high wage compared with that eained by women with 
the same qualifications in other branches of work, 1t must be remem- 
bered that 1n Police work we are all more o1 less leainers, and that 
good woik will always command a good price in the Jong run. 

Having considered the work, the final question arises of how to 
obtain an appointment. There 1s no question that the best plan 
1s to do so thiough some School for Policewomen , this enables the 
would-be reciuit to test her ability, sample the work, and to choose 
fiom a fai wider range of posts than would he the case if she secured 
one for herself, and ıt also avoids the danger of undertaking work 
which she does not understand or fo: which she ıs not fitted. 
Police-court attendance, street patrolling, report- nting, deport- 
ment, case-ınvestigatior aie essential preliminaries; whist a know- 
ledge of elementary criminal law and of the vai1ous pitfalls which 
beset the unwary Policewoman are equally important. 

As regards the various o1ganisations through which appoint- 
ments can be obtained, after a course of training including some, 
or all, of the points mentioned above, the following are those 
already in existence — 


(a) For Patrol Leaders (in any part of England and Wales). The 
National Union of Women Workers, through their Central Patiol 
Committee, at 105, Victoria-sueet, London, S.W. 1. 


(b) For Paid Patrols (in London and elsewhere, through the 
Metropolitan Police), the London Patol Committee, 11, St. 
Mathew-stieet, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


(c) For Munitions Police (Explosives Department) and regular 
Policewomen, the Women Police Service. 6, Eccleston-square, Vic- 
toria-street, S.W. 1. . 


(d) For Patrol Leaders, Paid Patrols (other than thiough the 
Metiopoliian Police), Munitions Police (othe: than for the Ex- 
plosives Department), and regular Policewomen, the Buistol Train- 
ing School for Women Patrols and Police, 77, Queen’s-road, 
Bristol. The School co-operates with the National Union of 
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Women Workers with regard to the supply of Patrol Leaders and 
Paid Patrols, whilst supplying Policewomen direct to Chief Con- 
stables and to Munition Factories as required. 


It is of the utmost importance that an adequate supply of educated 
women should be available at the present time, in order that all 
these branches of work should develop along the best possible lines, 
and such women are urged to offer themselves, either permanently, 
or for the period of the War, for this most truly National Service. 


D. O. G. PETO, 


Director of the Bristol Training School 
for Women Patrols and Police. 


DEBUSSY, 


LAUDE DEBUSSY has withdrawn into the silence and the 
C twilight of that dark avenue which leads “to light secure 
and limitless horizons clear to view,” and there ıs something 
very opportune in the retirement of this apostle of sobriety, re- 
straint and discreet beauty from a world in which mud and blood 
make up the chief colour schemes afforded to men’s sight, and the 
dazing thunder of ‘‘ Bertha’’ and such like hellish vocalists the 
daily music audible to their ears. The golden prospect of a millen- 
nium to follow ihe present strife can have offered little comfort to 
Debussy’s muse. He was fifty-six, and past the age at which he 
could have readjusted himself to conditions so unfavourable to his 
peculiar quality of artistic epicureanism as those which must pie- 
vail for some time to come. He was not one of those heroic spiiits 
who can wring music out of any order of events in which their lot 
1s cast. We think of him as of a discriminating connoisseur, 
choosing out the quietly lovely things from Iife’s motley proces- 
sion of sounds and colours as ıt files past the consciousness of the 
artist. But we cannot imagine him laying aside the pipe of 
Pan for the militant trumpet music which he hated. Already we 
look back upon our first delight in Pelléas et Mélisande as a re- 
mote, pre-war dream, and we realise that ıt will be long before our 
hearts will beat quietly enough to let us hear again the low-spoken 
emotions of its crepuscular protagonists. The gentle, dolorous 
fatalism reflected ın Pelléas et Mél:sande has lost its meaning fora 
world divided in a conflict the issues of which grow each day 
clearer and more concrete. There 1s no indefinite fatalism floating 
in the air at the present moment. Men know well enough why, 
and for what, they are striving and dying at this juncture. It 1s 
just ın order that the world of dreams and ideals may not utterly 
perish that we must temporarily detach ourselves from them as a 
warrior detaches the beloved hands that would hold him back from 
the conflict. T6-morrow there may be endless time for dreaming, 
to-day there must be action. 

Nevertheless, although we do not think of Debussy as a militant 
revolutionary, we cannot ignore the fact that he stiuck one of the 
first blows ın this war of spiritual emancipation, in which the right 
of personal liberty 1n art 1s involved no less than the geographical 
boundaries of races. The immense enthusiasm evoked by De- 
bussy’s music drama when it first appeared ın 1902 was an early 
victory in the struggle which had already begun between the ideals 
of force and the ideals of justice and freedom. Wagner had 
launched his massed battalions of music upon the world, and their 
progress was such that, even ten years ago, Romain Rolland 
likened it to a torrent of liquid fire searing and sweeping away 
all that opposed its advance without regard to any barriers of 
national fitness or tradition. The Wagnerian propagandists—the 
Hindenburgs and Ludendorffs of music—were busy riveting his 
yoke upon the necks of the musicians of all countries. Men 
believed that the imposing path of Wagnerism opened a new road 
in art, and rushed wildly along it, to find ultimately a cul de sac. 
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Young talents were everywhere :mmolated for the glory of this 
superb, jealous, all-constraining divinity. Llalf the programme 
space in the world was usurped by Wagner and his imitators. At 
the close of the nineteenth century Russia alone offered any or- 
ganised opposition to this formidable invasion; and even her de- 
fences were beginning to weaken with the passing of the stronger 
representatives of the nationalist school. In France César Franck, 
neglected and nusunderstood, was working with the quiet wisdom 
of the meek-hearted to infuse new beauty into the old conventional 
forms. But, as Louis Laloy expresses ıt, the general condition of 
music was that of an art stunned and resting after a nervous crisis 
induced by the Wagnerian thunderbolt. 

But this state of creative paialysis was not beyond recovery 
It 1s true that the pigmies of music carried on their work almost in 
ignorance of this potent influence. It was the finer spirits who 
were for a time silenced, or drawn out of their individual orbits, by 
their respect for Wagrer. After an interval, while acknowledging 
the indelible signs which he had left upon the art, they began to 
realise the impossibility of worshipping ın a temple which, ın spite 
of all its alluring appearance of housing a universal creed, had 
its foundations firmly fixed ın the soi! of Germanic tradition. They 
awoke to the existence of other musical personalities. Frenchmen 
remembered that César Franck hovered like a protective presence 
over the sanctified realm of symphony and chamber music; while 
Berlioz, fiery, tragic, terrible and puitiable, stood like a guardian 
angel—even 1f a fallen angel—to block the path to a complete yic- 
tory of the German Gerst. 

Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande was one of the first clear 
symptoms of revolt. It possessed qualities which endeared 1t to 
many people ın all lands, where the dreamy mysticism of Maeter- 
linck had prepared the way for it. But its chief significance was 
its awakening appeal to the French public; its quiet unsensational 
reminder that Wagnerian music drama could not continue to 
satisfy the French spirit enamoured of emotional equilibrium, of 
clarity of form, of natural declamation ; ever the enemy of violence, 
redundance, 'and exaggerated sentiment. When we first heard 
Pelléas et Mélisande we rejoiced to recognise that opera was once 
more free from excessive emphasis and from passion that proclaims 
itself ın cries and contortions The relief, the gratitude, are sull 
unforgotten. J had never before been greatly attracted by any 
operas except those of Gluck and Mozart. Piobably I did not 
really appreciate Pelléas as music-drama, for, during one winter 
spent in Paris in the early years of its triumph, I remember that 
I sat night after night letting this cool, silvery, Inquid music slide 
over me, often without once opening my eyes upon the stage. 
The work appealed to me as a kind of vocal and instrumental 
symphonic poem, for the programme of which, once visualised, 
I had no further use. Perhaps because I knew Moussorgsky’s 
music long before I heard Debussy’s opera, its much-discussed 
technical peculiarities never disconcerted me. The music was like 
the voice of a friend telling me an old romantic tale ın subdued 
accents. That the highest lights in this recitation were no more 
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violent than lights reflected in water, that ıt was music ‘‘ without 
a lame,” and without fumes, constituted its special appeal to me. 
One recognised ıt a5 a work born at last outside the circle of Loki’s 
fire and the shadow of Wotan’s Will. That was almost virtue 
enough to commend ıt to the Wagner-weary. One admitted and 
rested in its limitations The objections of critics whose 
Gargantuan appetites could not be satisfied with less than a whole 
trilogy of music-dramas—that Debussy’s insignificant work would 
barely fill the hollow tooth of a giant like Wagner—left unscathed 
those who prefer to taste rathe: than to gorge musıc It may be 
that the world has heard the last of Pelléas et Mélisande; it may be 
that, once forgotten in these dark and tragic hours, any attempt 
to 1evive it will sce it fade out like a mist-form in the bright light 
of days to come; but with us who welcomed it ın 1902 ıt will always 
leave a most fragrant memory. Its continuous chains of fresh and 
penetrating harmonies and unauthorised resolutions, its translucent 
orchestration, return to our ears from time to time like the chiming 
of a caiillon etherealised by distance. Such music, let ıt be con- 
ceded, lacks blood and nerves and human passion. It has nothing 
of ehe caractère immédiat shunned by all the symbolists. In the 
ordinary sense therefore ıt may not survive as a repertory opera ; 
but in the spiritual sense ıt must; for its lovely ineffectualities make 
eternal protest against the efficient materialism into which music 
was drifting before the war. 

In another direction Debussy’s art takes a firmer grip on the 
world. when he frankly ceases to concern himself with human 
psychology and surrenders his spirit to the beauty of external 
nature he shows himself, 1f not among the greatest, at any rate 
among the most exceptional of modern composers. In the power 
of subtly suggesting “ the silent mystery of immortal things’’ sur- 
rounding us he has no equal. As a landscape painter he cannot 
be compared with any of his contemporaries. His style can be 
indicated by contrasting ıt with that of such a maste: of graphic 
art as Rimsky-Korsakov In the work of the Russian composer 
there 1s nothing left of the narveté and crudeness of the programme 
music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; but there lingers 
something of the literary realistic tendencies which clung to every 
torm of art in Russia from the middle unt! the close of last century. 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s clear objective outlook on nature results in a 
luminous and definite method of tone-painting quite different from 
the subjective and visionary art of Debussy. In the marine music 
of the former, the cold salubrious slap of sea-toam on our cheeks, 
the whistle or roar of the wind speeding over plunging seas, come 
to us as diuect sensations Waith Debussy the pageantry of the 
clouds, the song of the forest, the plashing of wateis, reach us 
through the consciousness—often the half-consciousness—of the 
artist; sull vibrant with the movements of his own quickened 
sensibility. ‘This is the secret of the spell to which we gladly yield 
ourselves in hstening to L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune. It 1s what 
M. Albert Bazailles means when he defines Debussy’s art as 
‘musical intercession ’? No definite and rigid forms are imposed 
upon our will, but the music acts as a mediating power, leading 
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us almost impercepubly to a revelation of nature’s mysteries, until 
the listener ‘‘ sees himself in soughing woods” and “ hears hım- 
self on winds that pass,” and 1s lost ın ecstatic reverie. 

Debussy 1s not always in the mystical mood, happy only when 
evoking the yague and veiled aspects of Natuie. In his Rondes 
de Printemps (“ Images ” for Orchestra, No. 3) he opens wide the 
windows of his soul and lets in full sunlight and the quickening 
breezes of spring. I can recall no page in music moie fascinating 
than the 5-4 section of this work, ın which two themes deftly com- 
bined mingle gaiety with a more subdued and i1omantic mood, 
unless it be the elfin dance that 1s afterwards evolved fiom them, in 
which the small green forms of earth and glad gold-clad floweis 
seem to join in swift and rapturous movement. Impossible to 
believe that such music will ever go out of fashion while blithe 
May returns to us with her wild gonfalon stieaming on the spiing 
wind, as the motto of the work suggests. 

I have not space to speak of Debussy’s songs, of his piano 
pieces, in which he fuses with magical results the visual and aural 
senses. I can pass over without regret The Children’s Corner, 
the idea of which may have been suggested by Moussorgsky’s 
Nursery, for Debussy does not penetrate so simply and surely as 
the Russian intg the life of average children, and, when I last heaid 
the Suite, the fun of Jumbo’s Lullaby and Golliwog’s Cake-Walk 
seemed to have almost evaporated. But I should like to linger 
awhile, if it were possible, with Le Martyre de Samt-Sebashien, the 
myStery play by Gabriele D’Annunzio, for which Debussy fur- 
nished the music. This work has always seemed to me to be 
undervalued, and it 1s possible that after the war its mood may 
touch the public more deeply than at the time of its pioduction at 
the Châtelet in 1911. 

At the present moment let us bewaie of final conclusions as to so 
elusive an artist as Claude Debussy. Many of the recent obituary 
notices show only too clearly a tendency to set him down as a 
failure because his forms are small and his works few 1n number, 
and because they deal with things which the world thought 
evanescent yesterday, but to which they will cling more pathetically 
to-morrow. It is the danger of a feverish and overworked genera- 
tion, to which one must shout and gesticulate in order to attract 1ts 
attention, that ıt may tread roughly and rapidly over its own more 
delicate, scrupulous and quietly intimate revelations of genius. 
Does not Nietzsche say that Wagner 1s nor a man but a malady ? 
A malady indeed, from which we are recovering so slowly that we 
cannot afford to neglect the antidote Debussy provides, even though 
it ıs offered in tabloid forms. 


Rosa NEWMARCH. 


INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY IN FRANCE 
i DURING THE WAR. 


FTER the epic battles of the Giand Couronné and of the 
Marne, which according to war experts will be counted 
amongst the four or five great achievements 1n our mulitary 

history, and which have proved irrefutably that French intel- 
lectuality 1s superio: to that of the Germans when applied to 
strategy, an inspired French lnttérateur* exclaimed enthusiastically . 
“ Writers, tear the pages you began; poets, interrupt your songs, 
even say a hasty adieu to your hearts of yesterday, for when you 
come back from the Rhine you will soar so high, with wings so 
strong, that you will surpass all your dreams—as the eagle flies 
higher than the nightingale.’ This most gigantic encounter in the 
history of the world taught us many things, and amongst them this, 
that the common notions of the character of the French were mostly 
gross misconceptions. It was universally believed that the French 
were brave and fascinating, but unstable; ıt 1s now proved that they 
are firm in adversity and unaffected by disappointment. Before the 
war minds in France were agitated, consciences disturbed, passions 
unbound, and our cruel fate did not spare us even scandals. Dans 
le Cloaquey is a hotrtble account of that political sewer ın which 
met ambition, cupidity, cowardice, villainy, and from which there 
arose an odour of infamy. Suddenly, in that atmosphere of corrup- 
tion, there resounded the thunder clap of the war, and suddenly, 
too, a new France appeared. a united France,} proud without 
boasting; calm and giave, a France that accepted het cruc! destiny 
without grumbling. Ina moment all the former miseries were for- 
gotten, swept away, to the deep astonishment of oui enemies and 
even of our friends. How difficult it ıs to explain this change, this 
kind of spontaneous creation of a great collective national soul, this 
sudden transfiguration of the whole of the nation that dazzles our 
eyes and makes us wonder! 

In Umon Sacrée§ one finds a picture of French health, of sudden 
cure, of miraculous resurrection France was sick and now she 1s. 
whole! The war saved her. Whata remedy! Is it worse than the 
disease? A remedy which cures does not deserve such qualifica- 
tion. However, nobody would dare to apply that terrible medicine 
“I have never wished for the dreadful lesson of a battle, but the 
evil was necessary for French unity. Destiny has decieed it to us 
and we accept that fatal gift, formidably heavy to bear.’’|| It would 
be quite honest to say that France 1s fighting pro aris et focis, but ıt 
would be quite honest, too, to state that for every Frenchman this 
war 1s more than a national war—it 1s a crusade. We are fighting 
for the independence of our country, this 1s understood, but we are 
warring for the freedom of the world as well. Of this verity the 
most humble of our soldiers is conscious, for there would be less 


* Maurice Barres 

+ Maurice Barrés 

tL’Embusqué, Paul Margueritte 
§ Maurice Barrés 

|| Maurice Barrès, 0:5 cı 
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heroism in our army, less endurance and union, if the war for 
France were not in the meantime a war for mankind. The most 
sober and realistic minds, the most obdurate positivists have felt 
that the game which ıs being played 1s infinitely superior to the 
usual importance of human effoits; they shiver at the thought of 
the mystery that surrounds our collective destiny; they have per- 
ceived the dark abyss which confronts mankind; they trembled 
under the cold wind of fate that passed over the world and they have 
not concealed their emotion. ‘‘ Let us pray whilst waiting for the 
decisive battle,” wiote Emile Faguet, and even Clemenceau spoke 
of Providence. : 

The conflict 1s not only between the Latin and the Teuton, but 
also between the civilised and the barbarian ; and this 1s neither an 
ideal of one nation nor of one race, but it 1s an inheritance of man 
that is at stake in this gigantic game. The lucid genius of Fiance 
has felt this, and proclaimed it thiough her philosophers. It 1s 
France who sees in the most distinct manner this task and under- 
stands the meaning of this war and the vast consequences of the 
supreme decision, not only for herself, but for the world. The 
French know in their heart and soul that Germany will be beaten, 
that she ıs already beaten; and in this historical issue of the world, 
the “gravest of all, France lights the road of the future. She has 
passed through the ordeal of fire; she has not succumbed; she has 
risen stronger than ever, and through her the Latin genius 1s again 
trtumphant—the healthiest, the suavest, the noblest tradition that 
ever taught the world how to accomplish the mystery of destiny. 

It 1s the glory of the Latin to refuse the military ideal of Germany, 
her mechanical civilisation, her barbarity, her vulgarity, her 
ferociousness, her ignoble war methods. The methodical uplifting 
of the theory of barbarism into the principle of civilisation 1s 
revolting to the Latin ; for ıt is nothing less than reasoned savagery 
which raises the instincts and impulses of barbarism to the heights 
of philosophy of life with the sanction of religion. This 1s the real 
menace of Germany ; not her strength or her brutality, but the risk 
that she might succeed in imposing on the world her atrocious 
creed, the risk of advantages which might be given to her doctrine 
through a victory, for then the evil would be triumphant over the 
world. France and her Allies are fighting these pernicious piin- 
ciples: that science creates might, that might produces laws, that 
law is above mankind, that force 1s superior to the right, that money 
is better than honour, and that success alone matters. All these 
notions have already infected the world, and Germany persontfies 
them, and adopts cynically those murderous would-be verities that 
have already corrupted mankind. 

The whole world knows what French intellectual activity has 
already accomplished on the battlefields of Verdun, of Argonne 
and in Champagne. But there are not many who have a clear 
notion of French intelfectual activity ın the province of literature 
and art, and the purpose of this disquisition is to show that France, 
having been faced with a possible fall and even annthilation, has 
drawn from her resistance and het heroism the secret of renascence; 
that she has found for the art of to-morrow, not models servilely 
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copied, but a fecund inspiration, methods and examples, a generous 
domination of spirit, which she has possessed since the remote e1a 
when Tacitus marked with an indelible stroke the characte: and the 
destiny of the nations: Gallos pro hbertate, Germanos ad predam, 
up to the days when Joachin du Bellay saluted her as la mère des 
arts, des armes et des lows. Thus 1t will be demonstrated how fat 
Barrès’ enthusiastic anticipation was justified. 

When this monstrously ugly war burst over the world and the 
future of France trembled ın the balance, the intellectuals, who kept 
aflame—through their high and selfless 1dealism—the candelabrum 
of France’s glory, forgot the quarrels of schools and became 
soldiers in order to help to win the battle on which depended not 
only the life of art and literature but that of France herself. 
Many young writers have fallen on various battlefields,* many of 
those who were burdened with years and could not fight have 
succumbed+ under the detrimental pressure of their too strenuous 
activity through which they inspired the nation to courage and 
endurance; but all of them—young and old—have left some traces 
of their existence, through which they proved that la beauté est 
une st grande et sı auguste chose, que des siècles de barbane ne 
peuvent Veffacer à ce pomt qu'il wen reste des vestiges ador- 
ables . . . elle seul absout lhumamtėé de la barbare. 

The place of honour should be assigned to those wiiters who took 
an active part in the war§—the books written by newspaper corie- 
spondents having no merit whatsoevei—not because of their 
worthiness ın being soldiers, but because one finds ın them new or 
rather renewed literary elements. The dilettantism has disappeared 
We had become timorous, thoughtful, almost dejected; we were 
disgusted with action, for action was disastrous for us in 1870, we 
gave up the exterior life, we enwrapped ourselves in morose and 
brooding sadness, which characterised many of our books 

Thank God all that is changing. We became conscious of out 
genius on the battlefield, we found ourselves to be the worthy 
descendants of those Gauls at whom Cesar marvelled. This new 
disposition 1s visible in the new literature, in which there 1s ardour 
and virility suitable to a victorious nation; a new, warm and gene- 
rous blood pulsates in the work of young writers, who have 
repudiated effeminate postures; there 1s something confident even 

«Charles Peguy, André Lafon, Alberic Magnard, Pierre-Maurice Masson, 
Robert d'Humières, Patrice Mahon, pseud “Art Roe” 
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in their sadness, there 1s also more simplicity,‘ more directness. 
In the most gffted of our authors of the past there 1s too much 
refinement of style, subtlety of execution, finical tricks, genteel- 
ness, that do more honour to the ingenuity of the artists than to 
the assurance of their taste. The new writers give us a new kind 
of literature, amongst which one finds true masterpieces of literary 
perfection,t+ most beautiful documents concerning the disposition 
of those young Frenchmen whom the war made suddenly soldiers. 
‘rhere 1s nothing more touching, more dramatic than those letters 
written amidst Nature, amidst arduous appeals of thrilling sensi- 
tiveness, and inspired by the willing, religious acceptance of the 
supreme sacrifice. 

A few years later, when this fearful nightmare disappears from 
the world, one will be able to select two or more volumes which will 
do great honour not only to ou: literature but to the modern French 
soul. The prevailing characteristics of those writers 1s the spirit of 
heroism, of self-sacrifice, the notion that they are fighting and 
perhaps will die for a great purpose, which surpasses even their 
common patrie, and which interests the future of mankind. Work- 
men, small bourgeots, officials, men of fashion and noblemen, they 
all have the same faith, and express it almost ın the same manner. 
Those young heroes are not morose, their heroism is merry, they 
smile and even laugh. Je surs plus gat que jamas, writes one of 
them; je chante du matin yusqu’au soir, says another. These little 
volumes are true French works! What an amount of delicacy and 
of gentillesse, of ease and alacrity! How natural and often how 
grand! And then they are always sensible, modest and full of 
common sense. There is neither pompousness in the words, nor 
emphasis ın the thoughts; there ıs no savagery, but a great amount 
of good-heartedness and pity, which are appurtenances of the 
strong and the valiant Those narrations of the war are written— 
the majority of them—with as much skill and art as with heart and 
enthusiasm, so much so that one asks oneself where those soldiers 
found time to write so well. It is truly astonishing how from the 
pens of those less cultured minds have spouted such original and 
picturesque expressions as might excite envy in professional 
authors. Their volumes are full of the revival of lyricism; of the 
intense life which every Frenchman has lived; they have exalted all 
powers, and stretched the chords of every soul. Whilst talking 
of the war—be it ın a.famuiliar letter or in familiar conveisation— 
one raises the diapason, one puts into words the warmth of 
emotion, the vivaciousness of images, the ardour of movements 
All this ıs raw mateital, ıt 1s a spontaneous sprouting of the future 
lyricism for which a true and great author 1s required, a writer who 
will be able to make use of this material, who will filter through his 
soul all his emotions, will submit them to the discipline of art, and 
wil know how to give the element of infinity, which alone assures a 
perfection to verbal form; and then, as in the era of Romanticism, 
we shall have a marvellous blossoming of lyricism. 

*Mes Mémowres, Emilenne Moreau 
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Those writers have revealed the French of the trenches con- 
stituting the majority of Fiance, a France entuely unknown to the 
world, which provoked astonishment and admiration. The 
victory of the Maine could be explained through a rise of heroism 
to which France 1s accustomed; 1t could be said that 1£ was a 
felicitous chance, an unforeseen result of peculiar and favourable 
circumstances. But to obtain this every-day victory, which consists 
of suffering, of most repulsive conditions of life, of obseure death, 
there was necessary a solid character, strong and virtuous, of which 
—according to general belief—we were incapable. The Germans 
speculated on those faults which they attributed to us, and were 
bitterly disappointed, for the moral of our soldes semained 
admirable. ‘Those Germans are inelegant in everything,” 
writes one of our soldiers. “ they have made even war tiresome and 
ugly; our ancestors were in the habit of waring gaily and in a 
clean manner.” Yes, this wai is inelegant, even grotesque and 
disgusting, * but as in all wars it ıs painfully transfiguied by death. 
Death ıs a constant companion of those who are fiohting, and their 
letters are full of lugubrious visions, which are conductive to the 
involuntary asceticism, 1t affronts indolence, ıt does violence to 
egotism ; ıt unchains the power of sentiments, it exalts the will, it 
poses with such an impeative force the tragical problem of future 
life and destiny that ıt pushes aside all dilatory answers and all 
insincere solutions And: such a state of the soul 1s eminently 
propitious to religious aspirations Fiance being on the road to 
reconquer her lost territory 1s also on the road to reconque: her 
God whom she has forgotten; or at least Fiance 1s on the way to 
attain on the battlefield religious peace. Victoious France will 
cast away that tunic of Nessus which was an interested legacy of 
the crafty Bismarck In the meanwhile, France can survey herself 
proudly in the books written by her soldiers, for they speak of love, 
of bold adventures, and of heroic actions; of contempt for over- 
refinement and complications of thought, of sentiment and of 
style; they speak also of moral :esponsibilitres—both individual 
and collective; they ate full of the sense of national realities, of 
spiritual traditions which constitute the grandeur of la patrie. That 
purified soul of eternal France 1s vibrating in the books written 
by those who are fighting and who will fight victoriously for the 
France of to-morrow. 


There is the front and there ıs the 1ear of the front; and these 
two are as different as are the sea and the land. The soldiers live in 
one element, the civilians in another; and when those who ate not 
taking active part in the war write about it, they produce different 
works from those who live an almost superhuman life tn the 
trenches. However, the work of those who do not participate in 
the stupendous struggle 1s of national consequence and of consider- 
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able artistic merit ,* for most of them are men whose literary gift 
has made them known in the four corners of the world. Their 
literary value varies as well as their method and style, and these 
are so well known to the lovers of belles lettres, that ıt would be idle 
to dwell upon them. But what 1s new ın them ıs their attitude 
towards the war and their sentiments towards their country and 
the barbarians who invaded ıt and committed such atrocities and 
abominations that human language, and especially the elegant and 
beautiful language of Bossuet, of La Fontaine, of Molière, of Cor- 
neille, of de Sevigné, 1s inadequate to expiess them Therefore it 
1s not astonishing that the aged Jean Richepin has taken up Cato’s 
wrathful and melancholy cry, Delenda est! and put it into language 
proper to a great French poet. 


‘O âme française, âme gaie, genereuse, noble, Ame de ce pays 
souriant que nos vieux poètes appelaient déjà il y a mille ans la 
douce France, Pheure est venue de ne plus être pas trop la douce 
France et de laisser fleurir en soi la fleur de la haine, de la haine 
rmplacable, sans remission, sans exception, justiciére et vengereuse, 
de la hame qui va enfin devenir par tor la belle haine, la sainte 
haine, la haine ayant pour épanouissement suprème Pamour entre 
tous les enfants de la terre, une fois Cain extermıné Sil est 
possible qu’1l fleurısse encore quelque part, dans l’Âme française, 
une dernière fleur de pitié pour ces brutes, 11 faut Pen extirper 
comme une fleur de poison, et en faire de Ja cendre et fumier, et 
planter à même ce terreau immonde, la fleur que nous connaissons 
point, la fleur que nous devons culter désormais, la sainte fleur 


de la haine ”t 


The same sentiment of hatred prevails in the pathetic book of 
Maeterlinck,? for whom hatred 1s quite new. At first he felt quite 
uneasy with it, for he loved Germany—as many of us did—thinking 
she was great and generous; but as the crimes committed by the 
Germans have obliterated the past, therefore, if he would set aside 
hatred, he would betray love. The war is one amongst the greatest 
misfortunes of mankind and the most revolting, but as the 
Germans wished for that calamity, for this reason they cannot be 
forgiven. The burden of hatred ıs the heaviest for man to carry, 
and we all bend under its weight; but, on the other hand, we do 
not wish, once more, to be the dupes and victims of confidence and 
of love. Pierre Loti,§ too, he who until now gave us only beautiful 
‘books of love, has produced a work of desolation in which he 
preaches hatred, and he only fears lest his hatred be too pale. 

The other sentiments one finds in the above-mentioned books are 
pity, confidence, and wrath. Some of them are wrathful' at 
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those who under the pretext of fauness continue to be fond of 
-German philosophy, literature, culture and music, the others teach 
us how one ıs consoled whilst consoling others, how one saves one- 
self by oneself, how the good does bring one a reward, for charity 
is not ungrateful All those books are palpitating with emotion, 
all are warm with passion, all are cleat with intelligence and full of 
poetical splendour. Those authors maintain the truest sentiments , 
give to virtues originated by the war the attractiveness of beauty 
and of 1eason, and organise 1esistance of the soul Literature 
helps the eftorts of the nation 


¥ + > > +o = 


The least interesting, foi those who are entirely absorbed by the 
war, are the novelists,* some of them widely, others less known. 
Their merits are appreciated and theu demerits are already cen- 
sured; the new element unknown until now 1s the unanimous 
enthusiasm which has embiaced the whole of France and made her 
accept in a virile mannei, almost with joy, the gory sacrifices for 
the coming ultimate victory. All those writers, as all the French, 
without distinction of parties, creeds and classes, are communing 
in the spontaneous fervour of one of those gieat and simple senti- 
ments which are the origin of great collective actions. There are 
hours ın the lıfe of individuals as well as ın the life of nations which, 
through the intensity of the emotions which they produce and 
through the consequences which they achieve, are worth years of 
ordinary life. We have all lived through such hours, and the emo- 
tions which we have experienced are well synthetised in the works 
of French novelists. Some of them have undergone changes in 
their notions,t others in their point of view of life,t yet others in 
their style,§ they express themselves strongly, with brevity, per- 
haps a little too soberly; they avoid verbosity and virtuosity of 
style, they seaich after simplicity and precision of expression ; their 
language ıs 1obust, clear, quick, they avoid complicated vicious- 
ness and subtle perveisity. 

This war is the greatest experience that ever placed mankind 
before the doubts of death, ıt ıs necessary that death, ın order not 
to become a scandal of nature, should have meaning and be directed 
to God.|| But what 1s most important from an esthetic point of 
view 1S this, that notwithstanding a stupendous upheaval produced 
by this war in the French psychology, our lhteratı have remained 
faithful to the noble tradition of the best literary epochs, which 1s, 
that a novel o1 story must be an agreeable fiction, and that true 
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literature, especially French, if it wishes to remain such, must be 
un jeu. Such 1s the example set by our authors of belles lettres, 
and Racine repeated often that his only purpose was to please. 
Crest une platsante étude, que les manières différentes de chacun, 
wrote Mme. de Sevigné. It was in general a misfortune of the 
times which demanded oi allowed that legislators, moralists, 
savants, generals should make literature then servant True litera- 
ture must remain beautiful and delightful, for a work of ait 1s a 
symbol. Symbol ıs in art and literature an expression of sentiments 
and ideas, which cannot be defined by and labelled with ciude 
words. Mallarmé wished that ait should be une allusion à la vie; 
symbol ts an allusion to sentiments and ideas suggested by life. 
Without it the whole of reality would remain voiceless. Waith 
colours, lines, sounds, and words an artist copies reality, but in 
order to make it a work of ait he must add to ıt those mysterious 
concoids which exist between all thines and which derive from the 
transcendental and the infinite. Our best novelists have not for- 
gotten this, as well as the truth that a novel must be before all a 
pleasant account, an agreeable nariation; that literature must be 
a source of pleasure, without which it will remain something beau- 
tiful but it will not be literature And if, notwithstanding this 
effort, our novelists have not been able to produce during the wai 
a great masterpiece, it 1s due to this, that they are too near the 
formidable events They study, think, hope and suffer, but they 
cannot write a history of passion whuch they are living. 

War-time 1s more propitious for an epic poem than foi a novel 
Shall we have a great epic? We have piesages of it, for there aie 
some books that contain sublime fragments We have elements 
sumilar to those of the wars of the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries, which were prume cause 
of so many beautiful poems, when Corneille and Racine sang the 
deeds of gteat men of war, of their ideal models, Turenne and 
Condé In the Journal Officiel there are enough heroic deeds for 
many Chansons de Roland, there are several poets at the fiont 
who aie gifted and full of fervour. Many poems wittten in the 
trenches and in the camps of the reai ate either carefully worked 
or inspired, others are reflective or anecdotal, signed by both known 
and unknown names,” but this war has not yet produced ın France 
poetry propoitionate to the importance of the conflict, that could 
be considered as its expression. France lacks an Auguste Angelier, 
the great poet of the war of 1870, and even Edmond Rostand ıs not 
equal to the great task.t 

There are gieat changes in Fiench drématic activity. Réné 
Doumic, the acute and tasteful critic, writes strongly against Le 
theatre mdésirable; and when La Comédie Frangaise produced a 
play by Geraldy he expressed a desire that no more such petfoim- 
ances should be given, as the point of view on many matters had 
altered. Consequently Maurice Donnay has changed his method, 
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and in his Le thedtre aux urmées has given us a dainty, breezy 
badinage, the keynote of which ıs- 


‘ Gentil soldat, nous t’appoitons nos voeux, 
Et nous ferons de notre mieux 
Pour to plair et pour te distraire 
Ah' nous voudrions à la gloire française, 
Jeter, jeter sans fin des fleurs, 
Des brassées, des brassées et des biassées de fleurs! ’' 


The same spirit prevails in L’Eternelle Présence, by Andié 
Dumas, whilst in most theatres in Paris there 1s a return towards 
those old plays in which the Latin esprit and lucidity 1s not 
obscured by the Germanic lugubrious notions imposed on la douce 
France—called thus on account of her joyful heait—by the foggy 
and dull north. 

Of far greater importance was the activity of our humorists dur- 
ing the long months of the war. They all shaipened the point of 
their pencil against the enemy of all human liberties. Forain, 
Nandin, Steinlen, Faive, Veber, Neumont, Poulbot, Tiucket, 
Fermann-Paul, Léandre, Willette, Grandjouan have changed thetr 
humour and their maliciousness into biting uony, into manly 
wrath. They all preach holy hatred. They do not make us laugh 
any longer, they make us think. Whilst looking at their work, 
one discovers 1n them not facts, as one does in all photographs and 
drawings from the battlefield, but the sentiments of the whole of 
the nation originated by facts. What one seizes aie not realities, 
but images which the artists and the public make out from those 
realities, as well as the aspirations of their friends and foes. Fiom 
this point of view caricatuie throws a brighter light than do written 
words on the complex seething of passions, hopes and fears, scat- 
tered in the sub-conscious life of the nation , for the spectacle which 
we witness has excited in us all the sentiments of which the human 
soul is capable, except those which are expressed by laughter. 


SOISSONS. 


LABOUR FROM AN EMPLOYER’S POINT 
OF VIEW.* 


ARLY in the war the Government made certain concessions 
to the trade unions, in return for which all practices restrict- 
ing production weie to be abandoned for the period of the 

war. Limitation of output hag been reduced, but certainly not 
abolished, and relations between capital and labour, and between 
the Government and labour, are by no means all that could be 
wished. New and, in many cases, revolutionary currents of 
opinion are gaining giound in the labour woild. The trade unions 
demand ‘the liberties, opportunities, and responsibilities of free 
men,” security of employment, greater contiol of the conditions of 
work, and an increased share of the products of industry. On the 
other hand, the employeis demand the maximum output at the 
lowest price, involving the right to manage their own shops on all 
points vital to continued existence and success. 

Can we so organise industry as to satisfy both trade unionist 
and employer; to secure for the workers better wages and a larger 
share of responsibility for their own conditions, and even for the 
management of the shops, and at the same time to increase and 
cheapen output? That is the problem which those engaged in 
industry must face. On its solution depends not only the future 
of industry, but the future of crvilisation in this country. 

I propose to consider, separately, the three main aspects of the 
question—output, control of conditions, and wages 


Ov1PvUtT. 


While the average employer assumes the necessity for maximum 
output to be fundamental and obvious, many trade unionists and 
inteHectual supporters of Labour movements seem exceedingly 
suspicious of increased pioductron. Thus the Athencum writes, 
in the course of a violent attack on what they call ‘‘ the employer’s 
gospel of output’’: “It 1s abundanily evident that the public 
interest ıs maintained by those who will subordinate output to 
hfe and health, and who will lmit output for the sake of order 
and system.’’+ And their peroration ts as follows — 


‘The god Output 1s an empty idol—in his hollow head :esounds 
the ancient lie that man must be sacrificed to money, and the voice 
that comes from the idol’s mouth ıs the voice of the business man ” 


Even Mr. Sidney Webb, who fully admits in principle the 
importance of maximum production, seems, in hig exceedingly 
interesting book, The Works Manager To-day, to be in favout 
of serious limitation of output when he suggests that the slowest 
worker on prece-work ought to earn as a minimum time and a-third 
—that ts, one-third more than the time-woiker.t 

It 1s hardly necessary to say that limitation of output is exten- 
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’ À ” 
sively practised. It may perhaps be useful to give three examples 
that have come under my own notice :— 


(1) A plant has recently been installed ın a British poit with the 
dual object of saving labour and of getting quick discharge of ships, 
a matter of most ugent importance for the winning of the wat 
The plant could, as can be amply proved, be worked with some 
difficulty by four men, and very easily by six The Union tefuses 
to start 1t up with less than eight. The employer will not give way 
to this, and the plant 1s accordingly now lying idle, labour 1s being 
wasted, and ships are being held up by the unnecessatily slow dis- 
charge of their cargoes 

(2) Another example ıs an experience in connection with the 
manufacture of shells In the early days skilled men were used for 
a certain simple repetition process They were gradually 1eplaced 
by unskilled women, who, after a few weeks’ tiaining, turned out 
approximately twice as many shells per hour as the skilled men had 
done with identically the same machinery 

(3) The third instance was given me by one of the leadeis of the 
shop steward movement, who told me recently that during the week 
he never worked with the same energy and keenness as when doing a 
job for himself at the week-end—yet he was working for a municipal 
body, and not for a private capitalist ' + 


We find, then, that limitation of output is widely spread 
in engineering, 1s backed up by a strong body of opinion, 
and that on the other hand it does an immense amount 
of harm to the country, and seems to many employers 
mere wickedness. At first sight the two positions appear to be 
irreconcilable, but on closer analysis I do not think that this 
1s the case. I admit freely that the broad claim for a maximum 
output, regardless of the effect on the worker (the claim which 
is so violently attacked ın the Atheneum) is quite untenable. I 
submit, however, that the employer to-day freely admits that the 
hous and conditions of woik, the health and well-being of the 
worker, are the first consideration, and must be safeguarded ın 
whatever way is found necessary. What the employer quite 
rightly claims 1s that, subject to this ovet-riding condition, each 
man should, while at work, work his hardest—that 1s, produce the 
maximum amount that he can produce pe: hour. Accepting this 
standard, the attacks of the Atheneum are simply trrelevant—the 
suggestion that ‘‘ The public interest 1s maintained by those who 
will limit output for the sake of orde: and system ’’ 1s pecultarly 
absurd, order and system being clearly the first necessity of out- 
put Mr. Sidney Webb’s criticism 1s moie serious, but 
his suggestion that time and a thud should be the mını- 
mum rate ot earning on piece-work means that the time-worke is 
never to do mote than three-quaiters of the output of which he 
is capable without undue fatigue, so that the work that might be 
done in a six hours’ day can, under Mr. Webb’s system, not be 
done in less than eight hours. This ts a simple illustration of the 
results that can be obtained by incieased output. Only by maxi- 
mum production can we increase wages, 1educe houis, and con- 
tinue to hold our own in the maikets of the world. It 1s difficult 
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to see how even the Atheneum or the shop steward can object to 
the claim for increased output as here defined. 

The problem of output 1s perhaps from the engineering em- 
ployer’s point of view the great problem of industry. It can hardly 
be solved until most of the other difficulties and musundeistandings 
betwecn canital and labour are cleared away. It certainly cannot 
be solved until the worker gains confidence in the whole sysiem, 
and feels thai he 1s fairly treated. Limitation of output 1s the 
natural reaction and defence of a man who feels any grievance as 
to the conditions of his work. Every step towards removing griev- 
ances is a step in the right direction, but success will hardly be 
obtained until the suspicion of profiteering 1s abolished and a much 
greater degree of equality established among the different classes 
engaged in industiy. It 1s vital alike ın the interests of the worker, 
the capitalist, and the consumer that we should arrive at such a 
basis of industry that every worker shall regard ıt as his obvious 
duty ın the national interest to put his whole heart into his work 
for the whole of the time that he 1s at work. 


CONTROL OF CONDITIONS oF Work. 


The functions of Trade Unions have hitherto been generally 
limited to enforcing the common rule that 1s, conditions as regards 
wages, total number of hours worked, and certain special regula- 
tons in each Union as regards apprenticeship, numbe1 of 
machines to be worked by one man, &c. The employer has been 
left to manage his own works within the limits of the common 
rule, and for instance to discharge a man, often at an hour’s notice. 
A demand 1s now arising that the Unions should have a larger 
degree of control, and a beginning 1s being made to meet this de- 
mand by the general experimental establishment of workshop com- 
mittees. 

I have had interesting proof of the importance of such com- 
mittees. In one case where there are about 200 workers, the works 
manager, when the formation of a shop committee was pioposed to 
him, said ıt was quite unnecessary, as he was in close touch with 
the workers, called them by their Christian names, and knew their 
point of view and their wishes thoroughly well. Notwithstanding 
this, a meeting was called, at which the workers raised no less than 
fifteen points. In nearly every case we had to admit that their claim 
was reasonable, and it has since been met with advantage to all 
concerned. 

Then again, the committee has been useful in helping the 
management to stop certain abuses. These abuses may have been 
unpopular before, but the committee has fully realised that the 
interests of the management and the workers are often identical, 
and has been able to focus the public opinion of the works, so as to 
render more effective help to the management This has been 
found to be the case ın the prevention of pilfering, and the abolition 
of a very undesirable system of tipping, under which women were 
practically bribing the men, the setters-up of their machines, to 
give them special attention. 

My own experience in two engineering shops leads me to believe 
that with competent and sympathetic management the advantage 
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of regular meetings between the management and the shop com~ 
mittee 1s considerable. It gives an opportunity of explaining the 
character and importance of the work that is being done, which is 
of special interest during war-time, avoiding all sorts of causes 
of suppressed dissatisfaction and unrest, and producing a very 
much better feeling of mutual respect, sympathy, and understand- 
ing between the workers and the management.- Above all, it gives 
the worker a wider interest in the problems of management and 
in the work, sa whole and has an educational alue which should 
gradually enable him to take an increasing degree of responsibility. 

I do not quite know how strong a demand there may be for 
increased control, but it 1s quite certain that there ıs a strong Trade 
Union demand for security—that 1s, that every man willing to work 
should be guaranteed continuous employment unde: proper con- 
ditions. That this can be very largely guaranteed by State action 
has been shown by the Minority Report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, which suggests methods for dealing with different aspects 
of unemployment, such as seasonal and cyclical fluctuations of 
trade, decasualisation and changes in the methods of industry. The 
Report brings out clearly that if unemployment ıs to be abolished, 
a complete system of Labour Exchanges 1s essential, It 1s to be 
hoped that instead of complaining about the inefficiency of the 
Labour Exchanges, which are learning to deal with an enormous 
problem, employers will ın the future realise their importance, and 
do what they can to help to make them effective. 

The aspect of unemployment which affects employers and trade 
unions most directly 1s the claim that 1s now beginning to be put 
forward, that no man can be trusted to have such power over other 
men’s lives as 1s involved ın the untestricted power of the employer 
to discharge men at his own discretion, and that no man should 
in future be discharged except after tual by his peers. This is a 
demand which I do not think that employers can, at any tate at 
present, accept. The shareholders retain the right at any time to 
change an unsatisfactory board of directors. One of the directors’ 
most important duties 1s to replace an incompetent general-manager 
by a good one, rf necessary, and no geneial-manager can be respon- 
sible for the success of a business unless he can get rid of any head 
of a department who, either on account of incompetence or failure 
to fit into the organisation, 1s a hindrance to the progress of the 
business. In the same way, the fieedom of the management to get 
rid of unsatisfactory workers 1s just as essential to success. 

It is quite clear that the individual should not be asked to suffer 
1f he is unemployed through no fault of his own. Unemployment 
should be almost entirely prevented by the State, helped by the 
workers in the industry; but until this occurs each industry should 
certainly bear, at any rate, a proportion of the cost of maintaining 
those who are unemployed. 


WAGES. 


The most acute question, and the one which causes most trouble 
in the relations between the employer and the trade unionist, 1s 
undoubtedly the question of wages, or, more broadly, the division 
of the product of industry between the three parties—capital, 
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management, and labour. It 1s becoming generally admitted that 
labour should be guaranteed by the State a minimum wage, suffi- 
cient to keep an average family in a state of physical efficiency, 
and though we are still a very long way from the realisation even 
of this modest standard, there would already be a good deal of 
support for raising the minimum wage to some further standaid 
above that of just providing the bare necessaries of existence. How 
far the raising of wages should ultimately go 1S a question as to 
which it 1s difficult to suggest any basis ot settlement, short of 
some such simple panacea as handing over the whole product of 
industry to the workers. There 1s, however, one proposal which 
is commonly urged by the workers and sometimes accepted by the 
employers, that where a new process or invention is introduced 
which cheapens production by saving labour or otherwise a propor- 
tion of the saving should go to the workers. This has a specious 
appearance of plausibility, but 1s, in fact, a thoroughly vicious 
system, in that wages under ıt would be determined not by skill 
and hard work, but by an entirely irrelevant cause: the iate of 
discovery of new methods and processes and of improvement in 
design of machinery ın the particular branch of industry in which 
a man happens to work. The only possible merit of such a system 
is where wages are so much too low that any excuse is good enough 
as a reason for raising them. Take an extreme case of what the 
application of this principle would mean in practice. In agııcul- 
ture the productivity of the labourer has, I think, certainly not 
increased by more than 50 per cent, ın the last fifty years. In pin- 
making it may easily have increased a thousand-fold. What pro- 
portion of this increase ıs to be given to the labourer? The 
agricultural labourer might well claim half of the 50 per cent., 
which would mean a 25 per cent. increase in wages. A similar 
share ın the case of the pin-maker would mean multiplying his 
wages by 500, or, assuming it was orginally only £1 a week, it 
would now be £25,000 a year 

Another equally vicious system of settling the wages question 
1s profit sharing. In this case, instead of taking the rate of inven- 
tion 1n an industry as the basis for highe: wages, the rate of piofit 
of an individual firm is to be taken. It ıs clearly open 
to the same fluctuations, and would be as unfair as the 
system just described. While holding stiongly that any such 
profit-sharing system ıs the wrong way to settle wages, I 
cannot make any concrete counter-proposal. Wages must depend 
on the cost of training, the degree of skill required, the danger and 
other conditions of employment, and must apparently continue to 
be settled by negotiations between the two parties, employers and 
trade unions, with the State and public opinion gradually 
acquiring more influence on the decision. 

I have now dealt with the three main points—output, control and 
wages. A new factor which may prove important in the future 
development of trade unionism ıs the Whitley Report, now officially 
adopted by the Government. Assuming that attempts are made to 
set up commuitees, as recommended by the Report, there are two 
main directions in which we may expect good results almost imme- 
diately. They will bring employers and employed into more fre- 
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quent personal contact, and will so tend to enable each to under- 
stand the difficulties of the other, and remove a good deal of the 
present bitterness of feeling which by no means necessarily follows 
even from deep difference of principle. If the interests of em- 
ployers and employed will still be different, it may at least help 
them to espect and understand one another. Secondly, 
the Whitley Report goes much further than any previous 
official action in 1ecognising the right of labour to a shate 
in the control of industry. It not only gives incieased responsi- 
bility to the leaders of labour, but also to the rank and file in the 
Shop Committees. It has even been said that the educational value 
of the Whitley Report should be such as to evolve gradually a new 
type of industrial citizen. 

What ultimate result is to be expected from the general adop- 
tion of the proposals of the Whitley Report? One can- 
not do more than hazard a guess, but it seems to me that 
the tendency will be to remove the small causes of friction and mis- 
understanding, to force employers and employed respectively into 
enormous single organisations covering whole industries, and 1n 
each industry to leave great and well-organised armies to fight out 
with one another the fundamental questions of control and reward 
There 1s one obvious danger to the consumer. It 1s not only 
possible, but probable, that these two armies will, especially in 
some of the smaller industries, come to an understanding with one 
another on the basis that the capttalist 1s to get what he considers 
a reasonable return on hus capital and the worker what he con- 
siders a fair wage, the consumer having to pay whatever the article 
costs. It 1s easy to see what the interpretation of “ reasonable ”’ 
is likely tobe The workers will consider the wages paid by Ford 
as reasonable, and the capitalist’s idea will be the highest return 
earned in any industry. The consumer can only be protected 
either by home or foreign competition, or by State action Toavoid 
home competition it has already been proposed that a charter be 
granted to the Whitley National Council 1f a certain peicentage 
of employers and employed join it, and that nobody be allowed 
to trade in the industry except on the terms and conditions laid 
down by the Council. Foreign competition ts easily dealt with 
by a tariff. There ıs grave danger that by taking labou: into the 
trusts in this way on a scheme of ‘‘ Joint Syndicalism ”? the strength 
of the trust movement will be enormously increased It ıs to be 
hoped that the Government realises the power of the forces which ıt 
is helping to set in motion, and will be prepared with effective 
schemes for controlling them. 

Probably the most valuable result of the Report will be its eftect 
on the education of the worker. This may be illustrated by the 
Manchester Engineering Council, a body formed as a result of the 
movement started by the Whitley Report to enable engineering 
employers and employed to meet as individuals purely for purposes 
of discussion. It consists at present of about 100 members, includ- 
ing directors and managers of most of the great Manchester 
engineering firms, foremen, trade union officials, and 1ank-and-file 
representatives from the shops. The Council has already held some 
interesting debates, remarkable for the evident desire of every 
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speaker to get at the tiuth of the problems under discussion and to 
see the point of view ot the other classes concerned. The movement 
towards education and mutual understanding by conferences of 
this kind, by the establishment of shop committees, by the 
activities of the Workeis’ Educational Association, 1s a most hope- 
ful sign of the times, and the greatest possible extension of such 
educational work, not only for workers but also for employers, 
seems to me essential as a foundation on which to build up the 
machinery for 1econstructing industry, and as a means of promot- 
ing the necessary spiritual change. 

No machinery and no organisation of industry, however well 
thought out, can of itself bring about a final reconciliation of 
capital and labour. A hundred years ago the laissez fare theory 
held undisputed sway, and it was believed that so long as every- 
thing was settled by the forces of supply and demand, and so long 
as everybody acted ın his own interest, all would be well. Gradually 
an increasing degree of State control was found necessary to over- 
come the worst evils of this system, and parallel with this the 
workers have developed their own control through trade unions. 
Then, as it became obvious that State and trade unton control left 
many problems unsolved, State ownership was set up by 
Socialists as the cure for them all. As State ownership has 
extended in vartous directions, disillusionment as to its healing 
powers has grown at a corresponding rate; and during the last ten 
years or so the Syndicalists have devised a new cure for all troubles, 
in ownership by the producer. Still moie recently, the Guild 
Socialists have discovered that the reai solution of all industrial 
trouble lies in the combination of both State ownership and 
Syndicalism As each new type of organisation has been discussed 
and tested, its inadequacy to meet all industrial and social evils 
has become obvious 

The Socialist or Syndicalist holds that no final reconciliation 
1g possible as long as the capitalist, working with the motive of 
profit, continues to exist. Surely it 1s equally true that, even if the 
capitalist were abolished, no reconciliation 1s possible under any 
scheme between the different classes of workers ın the different 
industries so long as they are inspired by the motive of profit. 
The real fact 1s that no machinery can solve the problem till those 
engaged in industry, whether capitalists or workers, come to 
recognise that they must be content with a reasonable 1eward for 
what they do, and that the real object of industry 1s public service— 
that 1s, the most plentiful production of commodities at a low price 
foi the benefit of the nation. Regarded ın this way, ıt does not 
seem too much to hope that the common-sense and goodwill of 
humanity may be able to arrive at general agreement as to the 
relative importance of cheap production, high wages and 1eturn 
on capital, and to devise means of settling prices, interest, and 
wages on a basis which will be accepted as fair to all. 

There 1s, I think, little doubt as to the direction in which we 
should move Our aim should be to provide an opportunity of a 
full and free life for every worker, and employers should recognise 
that this involves not merely a great increase in the efficiency and 
output of industry, but also a nearer approach to equality between 
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the different classes engaged ın industry, and a broader conception 
of their duties Industry cannot be put on a proper basis by the 
action of employers and workers in the shop alone. They must 
in their dual capacity, as industrial workers and as citizens, call 
in the help of the municipality and the State. 

rhe majority of employers frankly regard State interference as 
a nuisance and hope to get rid of it after the war. They overlook 
the necessity of State action if many of the evils of industry aie 
to be reformed, and the impossibility that such action will be wise 
and effective unless employes take the trouble to give help and 
encouragement. Employers must realise that it will not do to look 
after their own business only—however successfully; that giave 
responsibilities are laid upon them just because of their power over 
the lives of others, and that the wider conception of their duties 
as citizens to industry and to the community imperatively demands 
a large part of their time and thought. 

The main headings of a programme for employers who agree 
with the general trend of this article would be as follows :— 


1. A wide extension of educational facilities for workeis Mr 
Fisher’s Bill should be supported as a valuable instalment, and 
suitable arrangements made in the shops to allow part-time 
education of apprentices 

2. Work at reasonable wages and under proper conditions should 
be guaranteed to every man and woman willing to undertake 
1t, by— 

(a) Prevention of unemployment by legislation on the lines 
recommended by the Minority Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Law 

(b) The establishment of Trade Boards in all unoi ganised indus- 
tries with power to deal with wages and conditions (as recommended 
in the Whitley Report) 

(c) The formation of shop committees and district and national 
councils in all organised industries Conditions in all industries 
should at an early date be levelled up to those laid down by the 
Ministry of Munitions for Controlled Establishments, and a uni- 
versal forty-eight hours’ week should be introduced The worker 
should everywhere be gianted increasing powers 


3. The prevention of profiteering, among other means by pub- 
lication of accounts, by increased taxation of large incomes, and 
by State control. 

4. Subject to the foregoing conditions, the maximum production 

- at the lowest price to be the aim of all concerned in industry. 


By development along these lines the workers will be able to 
take a constantly-growing share of responsibility, labour and 
capital will learn to understand one another’s point of view and 
special difficulties better; and the Ministry of Industry will render 
increasingly valuable assistance. We may reasonably hope that 
the co-operation of all concerned will gradually produce a store 
of knowledge and goodwill which will go far to solve satisfactorily 
the problems of industry. Í 

E. D. Sox. 


INDIAN IDEALS AND PRESENT-DAY 
REALITIES. 


T ıs difficult to believe, as one sits ın one’s tent door far in the 
heart of India amid sounds and sights and scents such as have 
been unchanged since Buddha meditated under the Bô tree, 

since Alexander the Great swept through the land and was straight- 
way forgotten—t is difficult to believe that one quarter of the world 
1s at this moment one vast battle-field. An old Indian Christian— 
and as such one with a special bond to the ‘‘ Christian ’? West— 
always asks whether the “ fire,” as he calls it, the great devouring 
flame, 1s still raging. It seems sometimes a nightmare from which 
we shall presently wake, a trick of ‘‘ maya” or illusion with no 
substance in 1t—til! one day a message comes of a friend wounded 
or dead on the field, or a cable with the words ‘‘ All well,” which 
are to be interpreted as signifying that a certain East Coast Scottish 
town has been reached by Zeppelins but that those who matter most 
are safe. India—the real India—has never troubled greatly ın the 
past, and does not trouble greatly now, over the rise and fall of 
empires or the victory or defeat of kings. It 1s true that Bombay 
and Karachi are feverishly busy with the coming and going of 
troops and of munitions; even Poona and Belgaum and Nagpur 
have their War Relief Committees, and in such towns as these 
women of every community respond with ready sympathy and 
help to the need of the wounded. But here we are in an older and 
a remoter India. Here for the most part the only things that 
interest are the immediate physical needs of to-day and of to- 
morrow; or if thought reaches beyond these it reaches so far 
beyond that to ıt things near and seen are nothing. ‘There ts no 
mean for the true Hindu. He ıs seldom an altruist. He ts either 
a gross and sensual egoist, whose god 1s ‘‘ Potoba ’’—the stomach 
and its needs—or he is one for whom there 1s no other at all since 
his own selfhood has vanished. Thus every way India escapes 
from the burden of a world gone wrong that presses so heavily on 
the West. Here it is either the pain of an empty belly that brings 
distress, or it is the far deeper, subtler agony—or bliss—of a per- 
sonality dissolved and merged in the nameless and unutterable 
One 

And yet this is a region where in the past great events have 
happened and over which great passions of ambition, great tides 
of the spirit, have swept in other days. Across these plains, 
legend tells us, Rama drove Ravana and his hosts ın such a rout 
as that which we have often dréamed of during these last thiee 
years, but with a German Kaiser filling to admiration the place 
of the demon king. The old story 1s that the righteous cause of 
Rama was espoused by Hanuman or Maruti, the monkey god, who 
at the head of his tribes lent powerful assistance in defeating the 
enemy of civilisation. It would never do to suggest that the 
chivalrous aid that India has rendered to her “ partners ’’ tn the 
Emptre—as she ıs now permitted to consider them—is prefigured 
in the help of the faithful Hanuman to his Lord. Perhaps ıt was 
this old legend that caused strange tales to travel abroad in India 
at the outbreak of the war as to the forces that Britain was arraying 
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against Germany. It was affirmed that monkeys had been trained 
to fire off great guns at the word of command and that they could 
be seen embarking in the Bombay Harbour, and that tigers too 
were to be let loose upon their kindred the enemy. When the 
shadows gather upon these wide Central Indian plains Rama and 
Ravana and Hanuman and the rest may still be fancied, great dim 
figures, hastening onward, pursuers and pursued. But there are 
other and very different traditions here as well. Thirty mules to the 
north stands in a valley near Ajunta that amazing array of caves, 
carved from the living rock, adomned with sculpture and painting, 
that ın their ruins after more than a thousand years overwhelm us 
with the thought of the imagination that conceived them, of the 
hearts and hands that fashioned them. But to-day all the power 
that Buddha awakened to such great ends in India has passed so 
utterly from the land as an acknowledged force that the caretaker at 
the Caves misnames the sage after a Hindu warrior and calls him 
Bhima. Twenty miles to the east ıs village after village, amid 
whose mud hovels rise the ruined palaces of kings of forgotten 
dynasties that ruled here once and challenged the power and awoke 
the jealousy of the Mogul Emperors themselves. And six miles 
to the north ıs the battle-field of Assaye. With good fortune we 
may still find there, turned up by the wooden plough or trampled 
under the bullocks’ feet, one of ‘those cannon balls that seem the 
innocent playthings of the childhood of the world beside the subtle 
and varied engines of death and mutilation that the ingenuity of 
to-day has devised. This, which the war bulletins might nowadays 
describe as ‘‘ slight liveliness in the Assaye sector,” was really 
one of the great battles of the world which more than any other 
single event determined the fate of India for at least a century, and 
gave Britain as hei mistress a place in the sun that she was to 
pay for in bitter jealousy and dislike. But the battle-field ın which 
the conqueror of Napoleon first learned the art of victory lies silent 
and unvisited in the heart of this land of far horizons. 

There are two typical figures in this Indian landscape—the one, 
the money-lender, implacable, knowing no law but his own profit. 
the other, the ‘‘ holy man,” to whom the world and its gains are 
but a little dust under his feet. The first ıs he who to-day—and one 
doubts if ıt was ever otherwise—holds the East ın fee, lending the 
poor cultivator five 1upees, and then at a year’s end compelling him 
to take his bill and write four score The other—a far rarer dis- 
covery, but not yet altogether vanished from the land—has passed 
beyond good and evil, “ above the battle,” to a region of indiffer- 
ence and calm. 

“ Alike are gold and dross to me, 
Jewel and common stone the same 
Ah, ne’er my soul can harméd be, 
Walk I in heaven or ın the flame 
Since all the universe are we, 
Then what to us is praise or blame? ’”’ 


It was a tatlor-poet who sang this five or six hundred years ago, and 
it still represents the ideal of attainment for the Hindu sage “ Dis- 
passion ” 1s a goal which, whether men ever attained it or not, 
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“bakes no bread ” and leaves the neighbouring usurer to oppress 
and to énjoy his gains. This temper does not light the fires of 
Smithfield or let loose the dogs of war; it leaves 1 to the other man 
to do so. 
‘* Sweet to the tender 1s the cane, nor less 
To him who crushed ıt in the cruel press,— 
Sweet with no bitterness, 


“So he who deems a friend or foe the same, 
Ahke unmovéd though the world should blame, 
Or though it grant him fame ”’ 


That is a gracious attitude, but its grace 1s esthetic, not moral or 
spiritual. Its beauty 1s that of the Apollo Belvedere, perhaps—not 
that of the Ecce Homo. There is a very moving story that ıs told 
of a holy man who, when a British soldier in the wild days that fol- 
lowed on the Mutiny thiust him through with his bayonet, turned 
his dying eyes on his murderer and said, ‘‘ And thou, too, art He.” 
To the Christian the saying 1s a beautiful le The murderer is not 
God but God’s negation, and to be calmly indifferent to good and 
ul, to wrong and right, 1s not to be God-like or to be holy. Such 
‘‘ pacifism ” is all the more dangerous, whethe: it be found in the 
East or the West, just because ıt seems so beautiful and austere. 

A product of this super-moral attitude that reveals its real ugh- 
ness was a ‘‘ saint ’’ whose followers a short time ago gathered from 
far and near to a village in this neighbourhood to celebrate his 
death, or rather his absorption into the final truth of things. He | 
would not be reborn; he had attained, he had “cut short the 
eighty-four,” the series of eight million four hundred thousand re- 
embodiments as God, or man, or beast, that are appointed for the 
unillumined mass of men. He was the founder of one of those 
sects that spring up continually all over the soil of Hindu 
Pantheism, and that then, ‘‘ because they have no depth of earth,” 
as quickly wither away. He seems to have been an illiterate 
peasant, an Indian Rasputin, who, like his Russian parallel, 
gatheied a great following of those who believed him to be above 
the laws, moral and physical, that bind us others. An intelligent 
and educated disciple, who spoke excellent English, declared that 
he had seen him eat a lump of opium as big as his fist, and that st 
was to him no more harmful than if ıt had been bread. Still more 
startling to Hindu ideas was the fact that he drank daily many 
hotties of ‘ country liquor,” and it was to him no more than milk, 
and, clowning reversal of all laws of piety, he even ate the flesh of 
the cow and consorted, a Brahman himself, with the lowest out- 
castes. The laws of Nature and of Hindu prescription were sus- 
pended in the case of one of such attainment as he had reached. 
The wheel of hfe continued to revolve, indeed, and he acted as a 
man among men, but these actions were not really his at all. He 
broke no moral law and was bound by no law of nature. His feet 
stayed here, indeed, but not himself. He had escaped. 

To our Western ideas this seems sometimes thevery land of topsy- 
turvy—a world seen through a stranger looking-glass than that of 
Alice. Our final despair is the goal—not of their desire, for to de- 
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Sire ıt 1s to lose it—but of their desire extinguished. ‘‘ When the 
jewel of desire comes to one’s hand,” says one of those seers who 
look with empty eye-sockets into the dark, “ there is always victory 
over desire.” They seem to our view to make their universe a 
desert and cali that victory. But these drear wastes—some of the 
mystics of the West have known them—are the habitation only of a 
few souls—shall we call them rare or rarefied? The most of those 
who profess to be their followers, like the eater of opium and of beet 
of whom I have spoken, are mere charlatans. The greater part of 
the actual Hinduism of to-day sprawls across the land, naked and 
gross like the red-painted stones that represent tts gods. Sensitive 
souls from the West who have inherited a scorn and horror of 
idolatry that has come down to them through three millenntums 
are revolted at the sight of ıt and pass hasty judgments. ‘ Hin- 
duism ıs hell, says one who recently visited India, a scholar 
touched to the fine issues of Christian idealism. That 1s what some 
of India’s own seers have thought and expressed in their milder 
language when they looked at much that has always flourished be- 
neath the wide zegis of that religion. 
“A stone with red paint plastered o'er, 
Brats and women bow before,” 


So says one of themselves. And again the same saint and poet 
describes in scornful words the religious mendicant, so feared and 
so revered ın India. 


‘A greedy cat, he steals 
From door to door, begging from men his meals. 


‘ What Tuka says is true,— 
The sack 1s empty and the measure too.” 


The study of the science of religion may explain this animistic 
worship, and show that in it are seeds of the highest spiritual aspira- 
uon , but the verdict of Tukdiam remains true to~day—" the sack is 
empty and the measure too.” 

But it 1s one thing to acknowledge and denounce the faults of 
one’s own people and of their religious practice, and it 15 quite 
another thing to have these faults pointed out by a stranger. When 
Lord Curzon hinted that veracity was not a untversal virtue in 
Bengal this gibe outweighed a hundred political benefactions, and 
will never be forgotten. So when a distinguished Christian scholar 
on a visit to India spoke of the tutelary deity of Mysore as a she- 
devil—which ın her o1:gin she undoubtedly 1s, and she has not yet 
by any means entirely sloughed the horns and the hoofs—he was 
guilty of an unforgivable indiscretion. Mr. Lionel Curtis has been 
discovering how difficult a matter it is in the face of this Indian 
sensitiveness and suspicion to promote the Round Table system 
of enquiry and discussion, though this ıs a method likely to prove 
peculiarly useful in the circumstances of the country. There 1s no 
fact that India’s foreign rulers need more to keep in mind than that 
no people is so sensitive to insult, real or Imagined, as a proud 
nation fallen to a condition of dependence. It 1s a real hindrance 
to India’s emancipation that, Just when the spirit of nationalism 
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and the pride of a great past awaken in any section of the people, at 
the same time the resentment of foreign rebuke and foreign guid- 
ance becomes stronger. We wonder that the social reform move- 
ments are so weak, that patriotic leaders are so slow to realise that 
the first step towards recovered greatness 19 an acknowledgment of 
the evils that have cast the nation into her present bondage. But 
really the new forces can never operate ın full strength and activity 
until the conflict between them and what we may consider a foolish 
and narrow patriotism 1s at an end. We have all heard of the wife 
who was being beaten by her husband, but who immediately forgot 
the domestic difference to reinforce her husband against the attac 
of the philanthropist who would have helped her. It 1s no easy 
matter for a foreigner to guide a people justly proud of their ancient 
teachers into religious tiuth, nor ts 1t an easy matter to guide them 
to political maturity. We must realise that in both cases the more 
the stranger’s hand 1s withdrawn the more will they feel free to cast 
out the enemies that are of their own household. 

The effect of the present situation in India upon the mind of a 
patriot, proud of the ideals of his ancestors, 1s to make him cling 
to them blindly and contrast them, much to their advantage, with 
those of the West. Britain and India are, in fact, deeply enough 
differentiated ın character to make it easy, especially ın the circum- 
stances of the relations they bear to each other, for each to 
exaggerate the other’s faults and their own virtues. The war has 
given the champions of India an opportunity of setting her temper 
and spirit in self-complacent contrast to the violence of Europe. 
“The power by which the West thrives,’ Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore has recently been telling Japan, “ıs an evil power; so 
long as it 1s held on her own side she can be safe while the rest of 
the world trembles. The vital ambition of the present civilisation 
in Europe 1s to have exclusive possession of the devil.’ He sees 
“the bloodhounds of Satan bred in the kennels of Europe.” He 
hears the voice of Western civilisation coming to him “‘ through the 
din of war, the shrieks of hatred, the waslings of despair, through 
the churning up of the unspeakable filth which has been accumu- 
lating for ages ın the bottom of this civilisation.” No wonder that 
he seeks to turn away the eyes of India and Japan from viewing 
such a spectacle, and bids them rather admire and pursue the 
ancient Oriental ideal of calm and contemplation. According to 
Sır Alfred Lyall, the ascetic on the bank of the Jumna looks upon a 
world of noise and of ambition streaming past him, and says :— 


“Ts it a god or a king that comes? 
Both are evil but both are strong 
With women and wantoning, trumpets and drums 
Carry your gods and your kings along ” 


He turns away from such phantoms to the real. 

But what is this which India sets before herself as the real? 
Was it not Hegel who said that God did not want either empty 
heads or palsied hearts? It seems sometimes to us of the West that 
the goal of the Indian sages 1s such a state of desolation. They 
would rest content with a wealth that 1s dearth. But Sir 
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Rabindranath Tagore ıs the son of one of India’s leaders in social 
and religious reform, who, though he was of the true company of 
India’s saints, was no traveller towards the “‘ deceitful repose ”’ of 
Quietism. And the poet himself, when he ıs not contiasting East 
and Wrest in the spirit of a somewhat jealous patriotism, can utter 
a fine summons to conflict, such a conflict as has constiained so 
many of the very flower of Europe’s sons to gird on their armour. 
He tells us how, when he was hoping for peace and ease, ‘‘ for a 
place of rest afte: the day’s dusty toil,” suddenly “ I found thy 
trumpet lying in the dust.” ‘‘ Sleep is no more for me, my walk 
shall be through showers of arrows. For to-night thy trumpet 
shall be sounded.” We ate too ready to see India’s ideal as a 
cowaidly contentment with things as they ae, as lethargy and 
sloth and indifference to good or evil. India also on her side 1s apt 
to see our struggles as the result of covetousness or ambition. 
Neither of these indictments 1s just, but each points out a fault of 
the othei’s qualities when these are viewed, ın the one case through 
the distorting medium of contempt, in the other through the 
medium no less distorting of dislike and feat. 

We have ourselves pictured the Anglo-Indian from the days 
of Thackeray’s Vanity Fair as afflicted with a bad liver and an 
irritable disposition. Whether justly or not, India often sets down 
his 1mperiousness and impattence to sheer bad tempei, and, so 
doing, she turns with the more complacency to her own calm as 
something far higher. A young American, losing patience with 
the arrogant claims of a well-known Indian ‘‘ swami,”’ or religious 
teacher, flatly characterised one of his statements as a lle. The 
Indian, looking down upon him with a remote gaze as though he 
were contemplating some variety of insect, replied- ‘* Young man, 
you have been gating too much beef.” A quaint little poem by 
a Maratha poetess expresses this Indian 1deal of tranquillity which 
no breeze of earth can ruffle. It is addressed by her to her brother, 
a noted saint, and 1s a remonstrance with him because she supposed 
him to have lost his temper and for that reason to be keeping his 
door shut when she asked him to let her ın. 


**Graciously thy heart incline ; 
Open to me, brother mine! 


“ He's a saint who knoweth how 
To the world’s abuse to bow. 
Great of soul indeed ıs he, 
Wholly purged of vanity 
Surely he whose soul is great 
Is to all compassionate. 

Thou pervading Brahman art, 
How should anger fill thy heart? 


t Such a poiséd soul be thine 
Open to me, brother mine ' ” 


“Let us not confuse,” said Cardinal Mercier recently to- his 
priests in Belgium, ‘‘ hatred, a vice, with the spirit of righteous 
vengeance, a virtue.” How to find the middle way between a 
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selfish indifference and a no less selfish passion of revenge is no 
easy problem, but such 1s certainly the way of security and strength 
If the error of Europe 1s written large ın blood to-day, the error of 
India has had consequences no less grievous. It would be 
interesting but difficult for a philosophic historian to weigh in the 
balances against each other the evil results from a fiery moral indig- 
nation on the one hand, too ready to grasp the weapons of punish- 
ment, and from moral lethargy on the other, turning away from 
an evil world to pursue its own self-cuiture in emptiness and 
isolation. When one considers the oppression and degiadation of 
millions in India, left thus in contempt apait, “women and 
Sudras, born of sın,” and those more contemptible still, the 
“untouchables,” one cannot think that the killing of the body is 
as evil ın its conséquences as this slaying of the soul. 

In this district of India, as in every district of the land, there 
1s a Class of people that are thrust outside the village walls, so that 
their presence may not bring pollution. An old tradition connects 
them with the demon world, and they are treated as sub-human In 
medizval pictures sometimes a devil ıs intioduced in the back- 
giound of a religious scene, and similarly the Mangs are allowed 
on occasion to stand at a safe distance outside a temple and beat 
adium They ate like the gargoyles outside a medieval cathedral 
This 1s the most that the Hindu civilisation, for all its ideals of 
compassion and of calm, has been able to do for these poor people 
thioughout its long history Instead of helping them to self- 
respect ıt has kept them down tn ignorance and slavery and closed 
for them the door of hope To-day another civilisation has come 
among them, and some of them have fled to its protection. 
Christianity has brought a message of a love that labours and 
suffers and of the possibilities that are open to the most lowly It 
will be long before they can climb out of the deep pit in which 
they have lain so long, but one can see that already a new hope has 
gleamed before them and new horizons have opened on their narrow 
lives. During a recent epidemic of plague ıt was these despised_ 
outcasts who 10se above fear and, making themselves the servants 
for love’s sake of their old contemners, fought the disease with a 
courage and a self-forgetfulness that are far above the mood of 
contemplation. It was they, too, who, hearing of the distress of 
Belgian orphans, gave out of their poverty so prodigious a sum— 
though ıt may seem contemptible to us—as Rs.800 

Sır Rabindranath Tagore said the other day to an American 
interviewer ‘‘ You put God far from you. With us it is different 
We treat God as we treat out friends. It 1s fiom lack of nearness 
to God, from absence of right personal relations one with another, 
out of greed and materialism, that all war and conflict comes. 
These are the causes of this great conflict.” We shall not say 
“ Tu quoque’’, we shall acknowledge, as we must, our fault It 
18 not our ideal that ıs amiss, but we who have been unttue to tt. 
It 1s an ideai that unites conflict with inward tranquillity, and that 
calls ever toconflict There ıs no discharge in this war. ‘“‘ Calm’s 
not life’s crown, though calm 1s well.” A Japanese friend of India 
has Been calling her people to demand to be equipped in all the 
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panoply of militarism. Sir Rabindranath Tagore, on the other 
hand,-has been calling Japan to turn from her new ambitions back 
to the ancient dreams of peace. India that sets in the forefront 
of her ideals that of ahamsa or ‘‘ no1-killing,’’ that 1s, kindness to 
all creatures, is demanding as a rigi\rt that all her sons be trained 
foi war and permitted to carry aims. 

What do these contradictions and bewildermenis mean except 
that a nation cannot know herself until she ıs free and unperplexed 
by the bitterness and jealousy that tutelage too often brings? 
When that ume comes she will perhaps learn to discern the true 
enemy and to sharpen her sword against him. Then she may 
realise that nearness to God comes not by way of effortlessness and 
the empty heart, but by way of evil purged and love obeyed even 
if 1t have to be obeyed in blood and tears. Her own saint, Kabir, 
calls her to such a battle — 


“ Gird on thy sword and join in the fight! 
Fight, O my brother, so long as life lasteth'! 
It 1s for the kingdom of Truth, of Contentment and of Purity 
that this battle is raging 
And the sword that ringeth most loudly is the sword of His 
Name ” 


NīcoL MACNICOL. 


THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF MEXICO. 


TORTHERN Mexico, or at least that poition of it lying south 
of Laredo on the border, presents a depressing succession of 
arid, lava-coloured hills, sparsely covered with straggling, 

dust-choked cactus. Never an inspiring spectacle, even when the 
season 1s most propitious, it 19 infinitely less so now when years 
ot unending revolution and counter-revolution have lett their cruel 
marks on the countryside and on the people inhabiting ıt. For the 
moment, the wider and more or less political revolutionary move- 
ments have died from sheer inamition, leaving as afte1math roaming 
bands of rebels, who maintain themselves in that condition of dolce 
far mente so beloved of the Mexicans by pertodical descents upon 
haciendas or villages, and whose most popula: pastime consists ın 
firing upon passenger trains as they crawl past the stark hills. 
Travel ıs, therefore, precarious, rendering necessary a pilot 
train. Generally this train consists of an engine drawing 
a couple of closed goods trucks containing a score or so of 
armed natives, who, accompanied by their wives and families, live 
for months on end ın these trucks. It ıs characteristic of these 
“armed guards” that they will perform neither military duties 
nor make war unless morally supported by the presence of their 
womenfolk, despite the fact that when they do fall into the hands 
of 1aiders they die ın ways various and unpleasant to detail. Their 
remains after such occasions are invariably suspended from the 
nearest telegraph pole alongside the line to act as a waining to 
others of their kind. Viewed thus, swaying to and fro in the 
mournful breeze that springs up when the sun has vanished, 
the effect upon one is by no means cheering. Nor yet 
are other sights which one cannot help remarking—uintermin- 
able stretches of cactus-covered desert strewn here and there with’ 
bones gleaming white in the noontide glare. They are not alone 
the bones of horses! Stations, such as the ambitious architectural 
effort at Monteiey, shattered and burnt almost to the ground; 
others incredibly riddled by bullets, a land rendered lifeless and 
bleak by long continued rapine and slaughte1—such ıs the 
impression Northern Mexico conveys to-day. Almost im- 
possible ıs it for one to realise that this is one of thé 
most fertile countries of the world, that its agricultural 
possibilities are well-nigh ilimitable, since “a stick thrust 
into the soil takes root’’, that its silver resources remain but half 
exploited, although 1t already produces practically one-third of the 
world’s total supply of that metal, that its oilfields are but scarcely 
yet tapped. 

President Diaz was an Iron Dictator, but he biought unexampled 
prosperity to his people. From the days of his fall and death the 
fand has been but a pawn in the hands of successive revolutionaries 
professing, maybe, the socialistic ideals of a Madero or the auto- 
cratic ones of a Carranza. but each secretly lusting for personal 
ascendency and power, and sacrificing all to that private end. The 
condition of the country during those years has been truly tragic. 
Commerce and imdustry have been suspended; the blowing-up or 
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burning of the 1ailways, the destruction of rolling stock and of 
cables, have proceeded apace, month after month, with monotonous 
regularity. Haciendas have been pillaged, cattle and peons 
wantonly slaughtered, the land wasted and laid bare. The 
machinery of the mines has been destroyed, labour driven off or 
killed. Banks have been robbed. Again and again towns and 
villages have been converted into battlefields. Mexico City, once 
regarded as the Paris of the western hemisphere, which Diaz 
laboured to modernise with some truly praiseworthy specimens of 
up-to-date architecture, has been shelled times out of number by 
various aspirants to the presidential chair, whose adherents have 
fought theu final battles ın the very heart of the city itself To 
make confusion ten times confounded, certain States, such as that 
of Oaxaca, have declared independence, elected their own presi- 
dents, and minted and issued their own coinage. The 1eckless and 
unchecked issue of paper money resulted some two years ago ın 
such depreciation that one paid one’s barber or tramway fare with 
a handful of peso (nominally 2s.) notes. It has been the custom 
ot each sot-disant conqueror to issue his own paper currency after 
cancelling and rendering valueless that issued by his immediate 
predecesso1. Famine and terror have stalked the land, national dis- 
ciedit has alienated external sympathies Apart fiom the Cowdray 
oil interests, British subjects possess extensive interests ın railways, 
tramways, waterwoiks, and irrigation plants, ın timber, mines, 
and banks Even an approximate computation of their losses 
during these years of chaos and anarchy would teach a fabulous 
figuie But, above and beyond this, British subjects have been 
shot or exposed to actual physical violence, or reduced to penury 
due to the impossibility of working the undertakings in which they 
had invested their capital. Moreover, to retain even a shadowy 
title to possession of those foundered undertakings, they havc been 
compelled to submit to the imposition of iniquitous and grievous 
taxes, repayable time and again to each of those despots as they 
appeared in swift succession 

Many of the revolutionary leaders have enjoyed a momentary 
meed of success, but no one of them has ever obtained 
anything like umiveisal support. There have always been 
1ebels and malcontents headed by such men as Felix Diaz, 
nephew of the great President, but reputedly a coxcomb 
and libertine, Villa, lording it in the northern State of 
Chihuahua like some medieval prince, 1endeiing life precarious 
and individual piosperity undesirable, Zapata, whose sentinels 
still look down from the heights above Mexico City, or Peleaz, 
who has appointed himself the protector of the oilfields, under- 
taking to preserve them from the depiedations both of the estab- 
lished Government and of others of his ilk. Those individuals, 
therefore, who have temporarily achieved success have never felt 
the real responsibility of governing. Their immediate object has 
been to line their pockets before their day was run Consequently, 
foreign capital interests have been consistently penalised. Nor 
has President Carranza manifested any decided inclination to spare 
them in this respect 
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In April of last year General Carranza was elected’ to the pre- 
sidential chair. His record in warfare does not make pleasant 
reading. His general lack of sciuple in matters financial or inter- 
national is notorious His following is by no means a large one, 
and many people deem ıt almost miraculous that he should have 
contrived to maintain his position even for so brief a space of time. 
Meeting him ın person tt 1s difficult to credit the atrocities attached 
to his name Burly ın figure, bearded, he possesses the veiled, 
ieflective eyes of a student, and a manner at once courtly and 
urbane. Until quite recently, no one was permitted to know 
exactly where his sympathies lay as regards the belligerents in 
Europe One surmises that he has studied “The Prince” for 
Statecraft, but such literary excursions cannot avert the inevitable. 
The voice of discontent is loud again in the land. The Senate 
that was his instrument has split into factions. He has failed 
to create prosperity from poverty, he has failed to fill the coffers 
he found bare due to long-continued internecine warfate. There 
could be no greater crime than failure such as this in the eyes of 
his people. As a matter of fact, the task he was called upon to 
achieve was, ab imito, an impossible one. An external loan only 
will serve to raise Mexico fiom out of the depths, and no country, 
in view of the lessons of bitter experience, 1s prepared to consider 
such a loan without very definite guarantees. Meanwhile, Presi- 
dent Carranza 1s alieady an old man, and each day multiplies the 
problems confronting him He has valiantly pillaged banks, com- 
mandeered “for military purposes ”’ iailways and their revenues, 
and imposed new and galling burdens upon foreign enterprises. 
Practically he has exhausted all sources capable of providing him 
with immediate funds Yet still he contrives to find sufficient 
money to maintain his position in the face of tremendous odds. 
Whence comes this money? Friends and foes alike are confident 
that ıt reaches him from German sources, fot the Mexicans as a 
nation aie pro-German, although with a decided qualification 

To appreciate at its exact value Mexico’s pro-Germanism de- 
mands some knowledge of the Mexican as an individual. He 1s, in 
the first place, almost invariably an egotist, completely and 
avowedly pio self. This perhaps must be the case in a country 
wherein human life 1s held to be cheaper than that of cattle. In the 
second place stands his countiy, from devotion to which springs 
his inextinguishable hatred of the United States, the land of the 
Giingoes. Far-seeing Mexicans fear the ultimate absorption of 
their land by the northern federation. They realise that the United 
States possesses an unanswerable claim, for reasons geographical, 
military, and even ethnological—considering that the peon still 
exists in something akin to slavery—to incorporate and federalise 
Mexico. The recognition of this fact has led Mexico to adopt, not 
merely an attitude of non-conciliation, but fı equently one of actual 
aggression, as manifested in murderous and unprovoked raids ovet 
the border, and ın the wanton murder of American subjects resident 
in the Republic. It may confidently be stated that up to twelve 
months ago the United States, politically and diplomatically, had 
no more weighty designs upon Mexico than might be expressed ın 
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an urgent desire to assist ın the establishment and maintenance of a 
stable government, and the pacification of a country whose inter- 
necine strife was constantly bringing Washington face to face with 
a multitude of vexatious problems. Pacifism was rampant in the 
States, urging a policy of meek enduiance under any outiage or 
provocation. When President Wilson was compelled by an over- 
whelming force of circumstances to demonstrate at Vera Cruz, the 
pacifists tore the weapons from his hands at the very gates of the 
enemy. The result had the specious appearance of a moral victory 
for Mexico. Fea: now tuined to scorn The average Mexican 
sincerely believes to-day that if 1t came to actual warfare with the 
States an easy victory would be his Yet there ıs nothing moie 
certain than that fifty thousand 1egular American troops, well pro- 
vided with machine guns, could sweep Mexico from north to south, 
and so settle finally and definitely a very vexed question. Those at 
present in control at Mexico City fear that the day when they will 
be called upon to make reparation for grievous wrongs inflicted 
cannot be far distant. And it ıs probable that ın assiduously culti- 
vating Germany thev are animated with the hope of escaping the 
consequences of their actions. Jf Germany prove victorious in 
Europe, where could Mexico look foi more powerful support? 
Should Germany faıl of absolute victory, a decision will be lacking 
since she cannot be defeated—it is ın this almost universally held 
view we perceive Berlin’s propaganda !—and an undefeated, 1f non- 
victorious, Germany would be by no means an ally to be despised. 
Mexico, therefore, at this moment ıs extremely pro-German, and 
has become the last resort of those German agents who, expelled 
from the Argentine, Brazil, Chile, are yet labouring molelike to 
preserve their connections in those countries. The late American 
Ambassadoi at Berlin has informed us that the riveis of Germany 
aie lined with merchant vessels waiting the declaration of peace 
to cross the seas for raw materials and foodstuffs. The warehouses 

- of the South American Republics are stocked with those munitions 
of industry and commerce Individuals of various nationalities, 
previously unknown to the South American markets, have obtained 
liens on stocks immediate and prospective. They are acting as 
German agents. In Mexico ttself the Syrians are as the Jews, and 
lately they have been displaying remarkable financial activity. 
Mexico’s pro-Germanism, theiefore, 1s self-interested rather than 
anti-Ally, and ıt 1gnores completely Berlin’s designs ın the 
western hemisphere, and Berlin’s commercial methods as they have 
been revealed ın the couise of the present war. 

The depredations to which British property has been subjected 
by the Mexicans during the past five years would inevitably have 
impelled us to some definite and decided course of action long ere 
this, but for the preoccupation arising from our European opera- 
tions. As it 1s, prestige would hardly permit us to descend to 
threats which temporary conditions would prohibit our fulfilling. 
The position of British officials in that unhappy country has, there- 
fore, been by no means an enviable one. It became easier 
for us last year, following a revulsion of feeling through- 
out the States regatding Mexico. Up to that time the 
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pacifists and others, who had for so long succeeded ın reducing 
Washington to impotence, had also imposed upon Downing-stieet 
a policy more or less of inaction. Unexpectedly came the um eil- 
ing of one tortuous ramification of the Wiulhelmstrasse’s policy— 
her abortive attempt to cement an alliance between Mexico and 
Japan. Superficially, everything appeaied to favour this pioject. 
Berlin acted on Mexico’s fear of the United States, and the fact 
that for many years past Tokyo and Washington have been rather 
Prone to suspect one another’s intentions in the Pacific, Tt was 
argued that a Japanese Army operating in Mexico would aim a vei y 
serious threat at the vitals of the northern States. American muni- 
tions would be deviated from Europe; American troops, where they 
were not actually fighting on their own soil, would be chained to 
the Mexican border. Thus, at one coup, the United States would 
be eliminated from all possibility of effective intervention in Euro- 
pean affairs. Once again, however, the Wilhelmstrasse’s reason- 
ing completely ignored the human factor. Japan failed to piove 
amenable to this twentieth-century machiavellism. As a matter 
of fact, Tokyo’s attitude towards the insidious suggestion did more 
to destroy distrust of Japan at Washington than decades of diplo- 
matic effort. At the same time, the people of the United States were 
Stimulated to a foresight hitherto quite alien to them. The voice 
of the pacifist died to silence; the extreme Monroist was compelled 
to digest the unpalatable fact that the presei vation of his cherished 
doctrine might conceivably demand, in a very indefinite future, 
something more than its mere assertion. The question of a domi- 
nant foreign interest in Mexico and all it would entail was acutely 
canvassed. A Mexico made strong by an alliance with an exte:nal 
power would command the whole Gulf of Mexico, and conse- 
quently all the southern ports of the States. It would, moreover, 
possess an overland gateway into the States—a gateway the de- 
fence of which presents one of the most difficult military problems 
in the world. The Gulf and the Mextcan Pacific poits could be 
used as naval and submarine bases to harry and destroy American 
commerce in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. Finally, this power 
would also dominate the Panama Canal. To State that sudden 
realisation of these considerations Startled the United States, all 
too inadequately defines the surge of feeling and consternation that 
swept throughout the land. To-day the least bellicose of Amerı- 
cans knows that the announcement of such an alliance would in- 
volve instant warfare. It 1s now also generally agreed that this 
problem of an antagonistic Mexico must receive earnest and eftec- 
tive attention as soon as European commitments permit. This 
Step must precede any attempt to materialise President Wilson’s 
ideal of a League of Nations. Self-defence also demands a speedy 
and clean settlement, otherwise Mexico will become the happy 
hunting ground of a defeated or victorious Germany, wherefrom 
she will be able to initiate and direct operations north and south 
throughout the western hemisphere. 

We have many schools of thought at home, each pinning its 
faith to a different and often conflicting interpretation of Germany’s 
militaristic aims of teiritorial aggrandisement, and the correlative 
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commeicial advantages resulting from such conquests The 
Naumann Mzttelewropa scheme attracts some to the exclusion of all 
others. A Beilin-Bagdad railway with its threat to our Eastein 
possessions absoibs the attention of a second school A third 
concerns itself with the menace to China, Manchuria, Japan, and 
our Far Eastern interests via Siberia. The truth 1s, Germany finds 
something in every scheme, everything in none. She 1s a great 
opportunist ın matters military, industrial, and commercial. 
Moltke’s military principle was to form an immediate plan of battle 
when in touch with the enemy, and not to change ıt unless for 
very urgent reasons. Beyond establishing advantageous contact, 
the principle insisted upon an open mind and preparedness for a 
variety of courses accoiding to the exigencies of the resulting 
situation Germany has applied that principle to her schemes of 
commercial expansion, and her plans for peaceful penetration in 
the western hemisphere are probably being pursued all the more 
strenuously because they receive little or no advertisement. Ina 
Manifesto issued in May, 1915, by Six German Industrial Associa- 
t1ons, we find among others the following quotations In the 
Gross Deutschland Tannenberg says: ‘‘ I have touched upon these 
events ın South Africa merely to enforce the point for our future 
guidance in South America, that ıt will be a blessing for the people 
of those Republics when they pass from the effects of their Spanish- 
Portuguese heritage under German iule. . . .’ Professor 
Johannes Unold laments ‘‘It 1s sad to reflect that neither Para- 
guay nor Argentine belongs even ın part to Germany to-day ”’ 
Friedrich Lange, in the Remes Deulschtum, exclaims: “ Decrepit 
states like the Argentine and Brazil, and more or less all those 
heggarly states of South America, would be induced, by force or 
otherwise, to listen to reason. . 2’ While, however, a dis- 
creet silence regarding South America 1s strictly maintained for 
the most pait in the German Press, veiled allusions to the immense 
resources of the various republics frequently appear, but rarely or 
never ıs Mexico mentioned. This abstention where the one con- 
siderable State really in sympathy with Germany ts concerned ts 
significant Still more significant 1s it when one recalls that on the 
recent occasion of the Kaisei’s birthday, Piesident Carranza cabled 
tulsome felicitations Since his election to the presidential chair 
this ıs the first time he has permitted himself a public and 
unequivocal expression of his sentiments. And it 1s probable he 
only granted himself this indulgence after fully testing Allied 
opinion, and discovering ıt to be uncompromusingly hard and dete1- 
mined. The bill is far too heavy a one to be settled by mere words! 
The Wilhelmstiasse’s opportunism, seeking ever the point of least 
resistance, has discovered, and 1s exploiting, Mexico, which, in 
peace 01 ın war, 1epresents a se11ous gap 1n the teritorial integrity 
of the United States In one way or another this gap must be 
closed, and German ambitions ın the western hemisphere 1endered 
as sterile as they have been elsewhere. The recognition of this fact 
will enable Washington and Downing Street to unite ın a common 
policy for the common good. It by no means follows that that 
policy will lead to a demonstration in force When the moment 
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arrives for a settlement, the attitude of the 1eigning Mexican 
Government will prove the deciding factor. Long before that 
moment 1s at hand President Carranza may have gone the way of 
those who preceded him. The real problem is an international 
onc, in which the individual will count for little or nothing. As 
a preliminary step, however, the countiy must, by force or by 
amnesty, be swept clear of rebels. Beyond that a Government 
might be set up and stabilised by means of a joint loan administered 
by a joint Commission, empowered to supeivise revenue and 
expenditure. In any case, intervention in any form by a country 
or by countries far advanced in civilisation, will undoubtedly confer 
innumerable benefits upon an unhappy agglomeration of primitive 
peoples who are loosely termed Mexicans. The fact 1s too often 
lost sight of that the inhabitants of Mex.co do not constitute a 
people in the formal sense of the term. Ethnologically, they 
represent an amazing composite of some fifteen mullions of 
individuals drawn from various sources, of whom piobably fewer 
than two millions are of Spanish or other European strains. The 
percentage of half-breeds 1s slightly higher. The surplus com- 
prises almost fifty different bloods, creeds, and dialects. These 
people remain as primitive as their progenitors of centuries ago 
Their standard of civilisation is undoubtedly lower than that of 
the Aztecs. And it 1s these people who are, and have always been, 
exploited for revolutionary puiposes by a mere handful of so-called 
Mexicans. The uplifting of those downtrodden tribes would 
instantly transform both the internal and external political aspects 
of Mexico. Can one hope that such transformation will be effected 
by a Government that 1s pleased nominally to profess atheism, 
one of whose first acts was to sanction the destruction of the oldest 
Christian church in Mexico, by permutting it to be defaced and 
converted into a shop? 

When the people of the United States are confronted by plain 
realities, pleasant or unpleasant, compromises and half measures 
go by the board. We can, therefore, remain happy in the confi- 
dence that Germany’s designs ın the western hemispherearedoomed 
to ultimate failure. Washington’s Secret Service 1s infinitely 
more efficient than anything Berlin has been able to produce, and 
the Wilhelmstrasse’s intentions in the Scuth American republics 
are receiving particular attention! In the meantime, as in all coun- 
tries, there exists ın Mexico a group of intellectuals, headed by 
Señor Palavicini, the editor of El Universal, who are valiantly pro- 
Ally. They have laboured hard for the cause, but under the most 
adverse conditions, for since the outbreak of the war they have 
been starved of pro-Ally propaganda, while Germany’s magina- 
tive efforts have been widely disseminated by the rest of the Press. 
and, ın poster form, have even decorated the walls of the lower- 
class drinking-booths. The Mexicans who are sincerely pro-Ally 
are almost without exception of the better classes. The future 
assistance they will be able to render ın smoothing away musunder- 
standings and settling difficulties cannot reasonably be ignored or 
despised. Our newly-established Ministry of Propaganda can, 
therefore, profitably take them into 1mmediate consideration. 


H. GRAHAME RICHARDS. 


A SABBATH OF SPRINGTIME. 


ARLY on a Sunday morning, from the doorway of a little two- 
storeyed house I stepped out upon the pavement of an empty 
street. The door had a brass knocker. The old windows, 

with small panes set in substantial woodwork, wore an aspect of 
old-woild moderate prosperity and simple contentment not unmixed 
with pride. On the pane nearest the door a long-forgotten name 
and the date 1732 had been scratched with a diamond. The place 
was utterly unknown to me On the preceding night a cab had 
brought me there under a cloudy sky and in drizzling rain. 
Shallow pools sull lay in the ruts and undulations of a road to 
which the war had brought unwonted traffic, but the paving-stones 
were drying fast ın patches. The clouds had gone. The air was 
soft with a pleasant humidity after rain, and a gentle wind, after 
sweeping over miles of downland, came fresh and pure as the 
breath of early spring. 

Mine was the last house of a small country town consisting of 
one long undeviating street. That the place had no history, no 
record of vivid incidents of triumph or catastrophe, might be seen 
at a glance. It had merely grown up long ago, gradually 
extending itself to north and south of a parish church and market 
cross. The square market-place was still unchanged, with its old 
tiled pent-house. All the houses possessed character and wore the 
mark of individuality. Each man who would build from the desire 
to live in a house of his own had bought his plot and built to suit 
his means and his fancy. No two were alike. 

In the street also weie two homesteads with stacks and barns 
adjacent. By the gate of one of these stood a tall walnut tree. A 
thrush was ‘singing upon its topmost branch. Above the houses 
and behind the church tower arose the soft grey down with rows of 
military huts upon its summit. On my right was a large garden 
enclosed within high sheltering walls; and hidden from sight a 
blackbird was fluting his morning song in praise of a spring rain 
gentle and warm. On a tall pear tree, that raised its head high 
above the wall, the buds were swollen almost to breaking. A few 
more showers, a few days’ sun, and every naked limb and twig would 
be enrobed in blossom. And all the morning air was filled with a 
busy whispering caused by the mingled twittering of many unseen 
birds, birds that weie no songsters, telling each other ın plain 
terms that the spring was in the rain and the spring was in the 
sunshine and the spring was in the mosses on the bark. But on 
the branches of the pear-tree, well in view against the pale sky, 
was a still unbroken company of blue tits that crept and ran and 
hung head downwards as they went from bud to bud. 

It was a day of rest, and as yet neither man nor woman had 
come into the street. It seems inexplicable that a moment so desti- 
tute of incident should now arise before my imagination and 
demand imperatively to be recorded—that all these trivial details, 
even to the scrawl upon the window-pane, should assume a sig- 
nificance and live again within my mind. But here the spirit of 
the past was present with the spirit of the coming spring—the past 
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which lies at rest and the awakening of the Life that does not cease. 
And alike upon the dead and the expectant In ing rested a Sabbath 
peace calm and unbroken, for all those happy little sounds, se 
intimate and confiding, did but reaffirm and intensify the quietude. 
Then my heart ciied- “ Is there no Sabbath for this war-time—no 
respite from the agitation and the weariness of this unending 
strife?’ From a distance came a clear single note like the whistle 
of a boy to call the attention of his friend. It was the spring call 
of the nuthatch, and another answered from some neighbouring 
tree A munute’s pause, then always louder and clearer it was 
iepeated many times, and it said — 


“Spring! Spring! Spring! dpring 1” 


It awakened memories of an ancient wood with a hollow tree that 
leaned over a rapid silver stream, where a dipper waited on the 
boulder and the swirl of the rising trout bioke the even flow of the 
pool. And all the while the subdued accompaniment ran on, for 
all the garden birds were telling each other “ Spring 1s coming. 
Nothing can stop the Spring. The martin will come under the 
eaves between the windows, and the flycatcher will watch on the 
post of the fence.” Then the Spirit which impels and guides the 
migrant showed me a Sabbath for this war-time. Over the downs, 
through the valley by peaceful, unknown lanes, then to cross the 
moorland to the river and—But my soul 1emonstrated: “ What 
need to trace the way beforehand? “Will not the spring be every- 
where? The sun will always point the way to the west. And 
where the invitations of dividing roads perplex your choice finger- 
posts will warn you from the towns. Thus you may escape 
the clamour of strife, and the distraction of false reports, and find 
a temporary peace Beside the hedgerow, where the honeysuckle 
1s in green leaf and the blackthorn white as snow, or on the open 
hill, where the clouds of April compassionately temper the sun- 
light, that human eyes may look into Infinity through clear win- 
dows of blue sky, you may walk alone with me. Thus you may 
live awhile in your own thoughts and find tranquillity. In the 
midst of quickening life and unfolding beauty your faith and love 
and gratitude shall spring anew. In such renewal alone may peace 
and rest be found—a veritable Sabbath of Springtime.” 

My contributions of work ın this time of my country’s need had 
been various and desultory, and once more an interim had come un- 
sought. I was free to come and go. And still the nuthatch bid 
a welcome to the spring. A glance down the old street, where 
quretude made possible both the message and the interpretation, an 
hour in the little house to make ready, and then the pilgrimage 
began. 

Near to the old town and extending around a promontory of the 
down lie a few miles of flat country, with small villages on the 
further side nestling amongst trees at the foot of the rising ground 
On the plain itself are no trees other than the willows, many of 
them pollard, which lean over the intersecting dykes. It 1s a place 
of rush and sedge, traversed by a river unseen in the landscape 
until the traveller ıs close to its banks. The road which crosses 
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this level is straight, but afterwards, at a leisurely slant, it climbs 
the hillside, winding with each undulation, now and again hiding 
itself in some hollow presently to reappear, until finally ıt passes 
out of sight over the ridge of the down To many eyes a level 
marsh 1s uninteresting, but the sense of beauty 1esides in the mind, 
and the Beautiful ıs everywhere for those who can see ıt. The fen 
takes knowing. It 1s like a man deficient in striking qualities, 
without wit or paradox to charm at once, but who gradually reveals 
unsuspected virtues that win the heart. To the casual acquaint- 
ance these low grounds have little to say. Sodden, deep in mire, 
meeting every advance with an impassable ditch, they seem to re- 
fuse intimacy and hold aloof from the intrusive stranger. But 
whether in the grey winter flood, when seagulls turn and wheel 
above the water against a leaden sky, or ın summer drought when 
each pool and lake has retired to its innermost limit and the sedge 
is sprinkled with golden iris and the wild duck lies in hiding during 
the day, there 1s always change and colour. He who 1s born near 
to the marshland can never forget his boyhood and will love it 
But now the coming spring 1s near. A thousand unmistakable 
assurances announce her speedy approach. 

The light breeze of the early morning had dropped or was un- 
noticeable under the shelter of the hill. Everything was still and 
saturated ın a soft haze that made the blue sky pale and the downs 
appear more distant than they really were. The sunshine was so 
warm that, in winter clothing and under the weight of a knapsack, 
I felt a lassitude that not even a sultry day in June could have pro- 
duced. It wanted little more than an hour to noon; for the chimes, 
softened by distance and very even ın the stillness, were summon- 
ing the quiet town to worship. A heap of uncracked stories await- 
ing the roadmender lay on a strip of land between the road and a 
dyke which served ın the place of a hedge. Before me was a sheet 
of water as still as a mirror and as blue as the sky. It was skirted 
with reeds pale and dead, but tall as a man and still erect. The 
sedge was weather-beaten and broken down, but thrusting through 
the sodden mass weie blades of springing green life. The 1eeds 
pierced the tranquil wate: with reflections of a soft yellow. To 
right and left were willow trees and various bushes of the sallow 
tribe. From my lowly resting place upon the stones I could look 
up at their slender rods and twigs, both green and red against a 
background of blue sky. Their buds were already breaking, and 
they were spangled with dots of white or with yellow catkins 
of a gentle but surpassing brightness Motionless as the reeds 
below they drank the sunlight and the warmth There was a 
moment of supreme peace as if Nature passed in silence at the foot 
of winter’s bier. And far away the bells stil! rang their message 
of a mystic inner peace, holy, spiritual and piofound. ` 

A ripple issued from amidst the little forest of spears, and, 
although the reeds did not perceptibly move, their reflections 
‘quivered in an expanding circle of wavelets that spread all over the 
pool. Life was stirring amidst this multitude of last year’s dead— 
doubtless an eager life moved by the throb of spring. Perhaps a 
oot—more likely a moorhen and his mate already agreed as to the 
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site of an intended nest. “ Kek! Kek!” Unaware of my presence 
out they came, frolicking gaily, splashing the water and taking 
Short flights the one afte: the other, so low that their long legs 
scratched the surface of the pools and splintered the yellow shafts 
into dancing fragments. But presently they became serious. Side 
by side and nodding their heads they swam quietly back to cover, 
there to consider grave questions concerning nest building and the 
rearing of the young. - 

But my resting-place for the night must be in some hamlet be- 
yond the down, and to all loitering an end must come. Beyond 
the marsh the road passed thiough a long, rambling village of 
thatched homesteads with their barns and stalls. On the front of 
one of them, facing the south and protected from east winds by a 
high wall, the yellow stars of the winter jessamine had almost all 
fallen oft, and here and there a red bud on the japonica was waiting 
to break into flower. A scent of violets also came fiom some 
sheltered corner of the garden. But here silence no longer reigned. 
‘Rooks, already beginning to build, were flying with sticks to the 
trees of a small wood on the opposite side of the road. In the 
branches overhead they quarrelled and fought with an incessant 
cawing. The road was strewn with wasted sticks, for they never 
came down to pick up the fallen, but went afield for more. And 
from many sides near and distant came the bleating of ewes and 
lambs. Every twig of hazel in copse or hedge was fringed with 
yellow catkins, and the ditch was biight with celandine. But when 
the enclosed fields were left behind, and I slowly mounted a stony 
track that led to the open down, as the mingled sounds became 
fainter arfffainter, the voice of maternity and the joy of increase 
triumphed over the noise of strife. 

Here upon the stony rabbit-warrened hillside a gladness awaited 
me. To the heart of the observer of Nature the first wheatear, 
earhest of the returning migrants, brings a thill of joy. He 1s 
the harbinger of warblers, and brings promise of the cuckoo and 
the swallow. I saw him running amongst the stones. Then he 
took a short flight, perched on an anthill and waited. A fellow- 
traveller with myself, he did not clack alarm and fly back as in 
summer when there is a nest with blue eggs in some rabbit’s hole. 
Many times he showed me the white of ‘his tail-feathers, and very 
soon there were others. But when the stones became scarce upon 
the fine sward of the down I lost them all. Neither man nor beast 
was on the plain, or if there were any living thing ıt lay crouched 
and hidden, The face of the sun reddened as he sank into a mist 
that hung over the distant hills, and a sharpness was ın the wind 
that arose at dusk. From the hollow dimly shone the lights of 
cottage windows, and neither then nor afterwards was there any 
difficulty in finding lodging for the night. 


In a country of hedgerows I stood by a gap between a lofty elm 
and a blackthorn bush enrobed in white. The ivy berries on the 
trunk of the elm were black, and its branches were shedding their 
little red flowers upon the white dusty road. Spring had advanced 
apace. The hillside looked down upon a pleasant sheltered valley 
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divided by a biook, deep and still above the weir, and then rushing 
away to hiding under dark aldeis and willows. The young grass 
on the level meads was fiesh and green in the sunlight, and in one 
sodden corner was a golden patch of kingcups more bright than 
guineas from the mint. A little above me on the opposite side 
of the road on a half-fed piece of rye a shepherd was busy around 
his fold. Shrill and loud through the continuous sound of bleating 
arose his voice scolding his dog. He was bringing a flock of ewes 
and lambs across the bare ground, and presently he stood and 
counted them through the half-open gate. The dog, subdued and 
contrite, stood back and watched. The sun behind the elm marked 
ten o’clock, and the slanting light fell across the backs of the ewes 
and brightened the edge of each fleece with a silvery whiteness. 
As he led them slowly down the hill, walking with the staff of his 
shepherd’s ciook, 1 joined him to walk down in his company. 

“ You have a good flock? ” said I. “Not so very bad,” he 
replied with evident pride." Tis a tidy lot o’ ewes an’ a fairish 
lot o' doubles.”? He pointed with his crook, and to my eyes there 
seemed to be twins everywhere. ‘‘ The sun do go higher day by 
day; but for ceitain ’tis springtime, an’ to be sure he must. Sol 
do take ’em down to the water meadows. ‘Tis warm and pleasant 
foi °em down there, an’ a goodish bite o’ sweet grass to content ’em. 
There the lambs do hop an’ skip. An’ then they do he down an’ 
basky, an’, wi’ a comfort o’ the sun upon ’em belly or back, sleep 
almost so quiet as the Dead.” It was a spring pastoral, and the 
shepherd unconsciously got the freshness of the young grass and 
the comfort of the sun into his very voice as he mentioned them. 
He was not very old. In his three-score he might probably have 
said. But he was of the old school, bred of a shepherd, and his 
countenance wore a wise look. ‘‘ So quiet as the dead did I say? ” 
he went on. ‘‘ There be many dead; more ’an we do know, I do 
allow. Wedo only know our own. I had two boys. They didn’ 
bide here. They must needs go into the town. They be both 
gone. My wife do grieve terr’ble. She don’t say much, but she 
do grieve. I’ve a-got my sheep, you see. An’ look at ’em, how 
will sheep be living creatures. Sheep do ask more ’an the mere 
work of a shepherd’s han’s If he don’t a’most love ’em they don’t 
do downright well. Beyond doubt ’tis true, go we all must. But 
my wife, she don’t say much—she do grieve.” 

He shook his head and was silent. We soon reached the water 
meadow, and the ewes and lambs spread over the smooth grass. 
Surely since the days of the Psalmist those occupations which are 
the closest to Nature have suftered little change. The solitary 
hours passed alone with the sheep give opportunity for contempla- 
tion, and if the shepherd be of serious mind his thoughts, however 
simple, may léad to a quiet wisdom to which the learned do not 
always attain. Moreover, the tender care so constantly bestowed 
upon living things too innocent to offend may lead to a fuller 
humanity. Perhaps it was shepherding which had taught this 
man to look so calmly into the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
Perhaps the folding of the sheep had enhanced the tenderness 
which he could hardly express. By the meadow gate a yellow- 
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hammer, fiom a hedgerow briai upon which the fiesh gieen sprays 
were in open leaf, was singing his bight little song with a glad 
heart. “A Isttle bit o’ bread and no cheese,’’ was the accepted 
interpretation of my boyhood. There we parted, but not until the 
shepheid had told me of a path through fields and woods. Far on 
my wanderings his simple words remained to refresh my heart. 
My steps kept pace with the running brook until ıt grew into a 
river. There were level meadows with daffodils and lady’s-smocks, 
but now and again the path, impatient of aimless wanderings, took 
a direct cut along a gentle hillside bespread with primroses. Pale 
green clusters of unopened cowslips also weie peeping everywhere, 
but here and there stood a tall ciisp stalk spreading its bunch of 
freckled petals ın the sun. And the scent of them was like a 
peaceful memory of happy childhood. Then the path entered a 
wood, where the rays of a noonday sun glistened upon every branch 
and twig, so that even the unopened sombre buds of the ash glit- 
tered like jewels. There was a space where the copse had been 
cleared, and amongst abundant primroses stiips of blue hyacinths 
were breaking into flower. I dragged a faggot to an ivy-covered 
trunk and sat down to rest. All the sheltering branches were full 
of song. But in spring for a moment we forget our own in our 
listening welcome to our summe: guests. Close by a chiffchaff 
kept repeating his two notes, and on all sides the willow wren filled 
the air with his merry little cadence. A squirrel ran out of the ivy 
above my head, leapt f1om branch to branch, and then sat up to 
look at the intrude: But presently the sunlight dimmed. The 
tracery of branches upon the path was lost as a heavy cloud shut 
out the sky and cast the wood into unbioken shadow. The trees 
no longe: glistened. The copse had fallen into gloom. Yet the 
buds continued to sing Why should they cease? Above for 
awhile the blue of heaven might be lost, but the sombre dusk undei- 
neath was statlit with anemones. Then the shower broke with a 
sharp patterning of gicat raindrops against shining ivy leaves. But 
before the anemones had time to fold their petals the sun was 
shining again, and the wood sparkled with a more dazzling 


splendour. 


A few days later and the moorland hermitage, always the ulti- 
mate goal of my wanderings, was in sight. An hour or two across 
the heather-covered hills, and I should rest under eaves of homely 
thatch, and day by day await the coming of the martins to build 
between my window and the roof Nesting plovers circled over- 
head and flapped and cried, ın feai of my presence on their barren 
slope. From afa: as I came upon the plain a watchful curlew 
warned his mate of my approach. But the glory of spring comes 
later to these wind-swept plains, and whilst sheltered valleys aie 
aglow with flowers the colours here remain sombre. Yet the green 
shoots of bracken with bent heads had thrust then way out of the 
earth, and the furze was everywhere sprinkled with gold. But the 
purple glory of the heath 1s not of spring. It was yet to come. A 
lane between high beech hedges led down to a village hidden in a 
combe. The beech was red with last year’s leaf, but facing the 
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sun the pointed buds were breaking into glossy foliage. Thus I 
reached my very door. But a message awaited my jouiney’s end. 
I must 1ejoin at once in the quiet town from whence I came. It 
left no choice. An hou: or two to rest and then to retrace the moor- 
land road to the nearest railway. At evening I sat on the dry 
heather to take farewell of the moor. The sun was alieady half 
hidden behurid the distant purple ridge. Too soon with imper- 
ceptible speed he passed out of sight. Then the sky above became 
ablaze with glory Between long strips of crimson cloud lay fields 
of green, smoothe: than meadows, and of a purity beyond anything 
of earth. There was no sound, no movement. But for the fading 
light and changing colour all Nature might have ceased. The 
hills melted into one. The clumps of goise were lost in gloom. 
All forms hid themselves even from the stais that peered down upon 
the overwhelming mystery. And the stillness spoke of a kingdom 
where even the strife of nations 1s as nothing. Such was the sunset 
of my Sabbath of Springtime. For on the morrow no Sunday 
quiet rested on the little town, where a thunder of military trollies 
rattled the scratched window pane, 


WALTER RAYMOND. 
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THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


PELMANISM AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACIOR. 
By Sir JAMES Yoxa, M.P. , 


I2 Y coincidence a book I opened in the Tube train told me the 
Story of a man so despondent, though deserving, that he 
thought himself ‘‘ beleaguered by all the circumstances of his 

lfe.” He even found a name for his condition. ‘ I’m beset,” he 

thought, as many another is thinking dolefully at this minute. 

For *‘ nothing had ever gone 1ight with him.” He had had “ no 

luck.” Fate always seemed against him. “ He was the most con- 

suientious worker in the office, but other clerks had been promoted 
over his head. The manager was always finding fault with him 
foi being so slow. Perhaps he was slow,” he thought. 

Part of the coincidence was that I had been thinking that very 
afternoon of the many deserving peopie who mean well and ti y 
well but never “do well,” and I had been reflecting again why it 
was. What blocks them? What keeps them in the dismal groove 
of unsuccess? It is so easy to blame them, so tempting to feel 
disdain for them, but Heaven forgive me if I do! I have long 
known that the distance between success in life, as people call it, 
and failure 19 no great gulf, I have long been aware that success 
and failuie are near neighbours, that may at any moment merge 
the one into the other; for only 


thin partitions do their bounds divide, 


at any tate, up to fifty or fifty-five years old. 

I turned the page—success 15 often a matter of turning a page— 
and read on. The unsuccessful clerk was not happy even at home. 
“ Emily was a good wife in many ways, but she was so abominably 
careless about vital details.” Of course she was, fo1 so few women, 
1elatively, have had the help of the right education yet. ‘‘ She 
could not iealise the importance of method and accuracy in either 
housework or cooking.” It takes several generations of wise fore- 
bears to breed accuracy and method into us, and if we are not boin 
with a necessary quality we must acquire it, or fail. “He was 
always being foiced to remonstiate with her, but she nevei 
impioved. And all these worries seemed to be steadily accumulat- 
ing. He had never a moment now that was not filled by the neces- 
sity fo counter some new difficulty.” I shut the book,* and seemed 
to see that man and his wife sinking into the Slough of Despond 
deepe1, as the habit of non-success grew upon them day by day 

Yes, one knows people like that. The woman who sits basking 
by the fire, when she feels that she should not, and says, ‘‘ I suppose 
I must be getting ready,” but is still there half an hour later; and 
then says, more weakly, “ I shall be late! ” but does not stir. The 
minutes tick by, until presently she says, “ I don’t know that it’s 
very tmportant . it’s so late now—1t wouldn’t be much 
good going now, would it? I shan’t be the only one not there. 


*“ Nineteen Impressions’? By J D Beresford 
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It’s so late now—I don’t think I'll go, would you? 
. It won’t matter for once!” And in a few years thal 
“once ’’ becomes every time. 

The man, too, who hardly ever keeps an appointment punctually, 
and misses every chance of getting on a little, simply because never, 
even by accident, does he arrive anywhere five minutes early And 
the other kind of man, who believes in doing ‘‘ no more work than 
youe paid for,” and not that much nf possible, and therefoie 1s 
seldom in employ. The man, too, who blames his memory, o1 his 
schooling, or his start in life, for his non-success, who blames 
everything and everybody but himself. Heaven forbid that I 
should be scorning such folk, or boasting as one that putteth his 
armou: off because the fight 1s won, what I am teally trying to do 
1s to indicate a mode and a place of help. 

* x * r * K 

The very day I opened that book I had been visiting such a 
place. Itis 1are, and I think unique, it exists as a place of busi- 
ness, and ts not iun as a place of philanthiopy, gratis: but it 15 
philanthropic ın its business, which 15 to help the unsuccessful and 
only partly successful to learn how to help themselves. I had 
visited the Pelman Institute, that ıs, I had tested the men and the 
methods there, I had satisfied myself that the men aie neithei 
unpiactical visionaries nor advertising charlatans, I had verified 
the testimontals which they publish and the names of well-known 
people among their cents, I enquned into the methods they use 
in a way which only one who is himself a teacher could do, I pio- 
cured and have studied the books they issue to then clients; I 
examined the queres they put, the schedules they work by, and 
the degrees of individual effort they require to be put forth. I went 
there rather sceptical, I went away rather enthusiasuic. And 
because the more I think about it the more I feel that “ Pelmanism ” 
is the name of something much iequired by myiiads of people 
to-day I am witting these pages. ‘“Pelmanism”’ is no fake, no 
dodge, no knack of temporary influence only, and ıt 1s not for the 
few alone. It is not for the relatively few whom Nature has 
endowed with the successful qualities, who cannot help “ getting 
on,” and who get on early because the many do not compete with 
them, 11 15 for the many whom Nature has endowed with all qualities 
for success except the instinctive knowledge of how to use them 
aptly. Thete is no mystery about Pelmanism, except that it ıs not 
ladled out to all and sundry, and ıs kept a secret for those who wish 
to have 1, those who will work as well as pay. I thought the train- 
ing might be mere mnemonics or artificial memorising only, I 
thought that the development of will-power might be done by 
hypnotic suggestion, perhaps, but no suspicion which I harboured 
was justified by my enquiries, seaiching as I think they weie, 
Every facility for a thorough im estigation was placed at my dis- 
posal by Mi, W J. Ennever, the Founder of the Institute. 

Iam myself a trained, experienced teacher, and know the draw- 
backs of schools. I know the faults of the class system; how if the 
class o: form be large the teacher must lecture trathe than teach, 
and how if the class be small, even, it is still too large, for the most 
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effective teaching 1s done when the teacher has one pupil, and only 
one; in teaching, the effectual thing ıs to help each lame dog over 
hig own particular stile, and that 1s what class-teaching can seldom 
do. I also know that if the pupil does not wish to learn, he will 
not leain, though you teach at him ever so brilliantly and assidu- 
ously And, therefore, I know that most of the defects which 
adults discover in themselves ate defects which cannot be removed 
from the average peison while a boy or a gul at school. I also 
know that the instruction received from another 1s nothing like so 
valuable as the education which one can gain for oneself. 
oo v $ %* a 

Therefore it delighted me to discover that the Pelman Institute 
works along lines which at a hundred public meetings on education 
I have ventured to lay down. Places foi lecturing, coaching, and 
preparing people for examinations are valuable, and many, so are 
places in which the tuition goes on by post, between teacher and 
learner, and when the learner is ın earnest the effect ıs sure to he 
good. But this is not a place for thus impaiting general or 
examunational information, ıt 1s a place for indicating how to leain, 
how to live and leain, and how to learn and live Heie any willing, 
earnest applicant may get just the books, papers, hints, sugges- 
tions, advice, and ‘‘ leg-up ’’ which he needs for himself. But he 
must use them faithfully and assiduously; 1f he does not, his fee 
is returned with a pohte note indicating that he has not shown hım- 
self suitable—that 1s, worthy of the help which the system can give 
Compulsory continuative education has not been tried in England 
yet, and one cannot say how 1t will work out, but voluntary con- 
iinuative education—self-education—w 1th aid from counsellois and 
guides, philosophers and fiends, has a great future in this country, 
l am sue. Every year the number of adults who discover that it 
will be worth while to go on getting educated incieases. 

Most people leave school too early to be able to know while at 
school what education 1s for: that knowledge seldom comes to any- 
body earlier than the age of pubeity, and most young people leave 
school before that age. The fact 1s that the schools can do litle 
to incite a habit of continuative education, except ın the naturally 
gifted few , what the schools do 1s teach boys and girls “how to 
use their mental knives and forks,” so to speak, the appetite for 
the meal comes later, :f at all 

Life ıs the real school, therefore, it ıs also the sternest school- 
master ; how ıt raps our knuckles when we blunder, how it lashes us 
with hot shame when we fai! To me the saddest street sight— 
worse than some accident which may end o1 prevent years of life 
not worth the living—is the broken-down, elderly failure of a man 
who comes faltering along. He has had his chance, his time, his 
lifetime almost, and he has not known, nor cared to learn how to 
know, how to use them, and no chance now comes his way. There 
are people who believe in one hfe only, there are happier people 
who believe in another, both kinds of people ought surely to make 
as much of this present life as they may. Both ought to educate 
themselves—the one because this hfe may be the probation foi 
another. Living is a “serous art, and we need to be artists in 
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living ; we ought to master the secrets of living; and obviously we 
should begin to do so pretty young, while the door stands open. 
Yet how many of us fail! i 
—we give 
All life to learmng how to live, 
And die ın 1gnorance, the gloom 
Around us to the very tomb. 


Fo: few of us continue our education seriously, day by day. 

Suddenly, at sixty or so, the man who has neglected to use the 
schoo! of life while he could discovers that he has failed. He dıs- 
covers ıt “too late,’? as he says—his chances aie all gone. He 
may try to comfort himself by talking of his “bad luck,” or the 
people who were always ‘‘ against hım,” and he may belittle what 
others have successfully done, but ıt ıs poor comfoit. Indolence, 
feebleness, indetermination, follies, vices, blindness to chances 
are much alike in theif effects, and every effect had a cause. 

+ * * x: * 2 

Pelmanism is not for the self-satisfied; nor for the easily satisfied, 
content with any way of life, no matte: how narrow and poor; not 
foi the sluggard, too inert; nor the laggard, too idle. It 1s dis- 
cipline, and many a client has found it to be just the training he 
needed. It 1s a means of energising, and energy ıs the master- 
force in everything. I do not believe in conclusive natural dis- 
ability, except when ıt ıs due to incurably bad health, I do not 
believe that up to the age of fifty and more it 1s neve1 too late to 
mend; I am swe that mental effort prolongs and fortifies bodily 
hfe. I have seen so many men fail whom everybody expected to 
succeed, and so many succeed ın spite of apparent cause and excuse 
for failure, that I have no faith in what ts called destiny of fate. I 
have seen many men go, dull with the monotony, along some 
gioove with high walls to it, who being afterwards kicked out of 
_ the groove, so to speak, by something which seemed a stroke of 11! 
chance, have begun to get on, duectly they were out of that g10ove. 
One can’t diop out of ıt all at once, as a rule, success seldom comes 
all at once, without preparation for ıt; but out of the groove, soonc: 
or late, that man will climb who studies how to try 

The clerk who does not ‘‘ get on,” the salesman, the commercial 
traveller, the shopkeeper who does not sell successfully , the under- 
ling, ‘‘ the most conscientious worker ın the office,” who 1s, nevei- 
theless, too slow; the teacher not successful in a peculiarly difficult 
vocation, the would-be write: who always gets his manusctipt (it 
should be type-sciipt) back again; the solicitor who might as well 
be his own clerk, the doctor who vainly waits for patients, the 
briefless man at the Bar; the curate never offered a benefice, and 
many another, would find the discipline, guidance, and training of 
Pelmanism help them on. When peace comes again competition 
in life will be fierce: than ever, for men will return from the greal, 
stern University of the War with qualifications developed that they 
did not previously know they possessed, I have passed most of a 
life-time in trying to help on the cause of education, but I am glad 
I shall not have to run the gauntlet of the sterner competition to 
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come. I suspected Pelmanism; when ıt began to be heard of, I 
thought ıt quackery, with self-satisfaction and vanity, I supposed 
that / needed nothing of the kind. Now I wish I had taken it up 
when I heard of it first. It 
—spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the umely mn. 


“Tur Finest MINTAL RECREATION.” 

“ Exercises,’’ in some ears, sound tedious; but every Pelmanist 
will bear out the statement that there 1s nothing tedious or exacting 
about the Pelman exercises. Indeed, it 1s no exaggeration to say 
that an overwhelming propoition of Pelmanisis describe the 
exercises as “‘ fascinating,’ ‘‘delhghtful,’? ‘‘the finest mental 
recreation I have known.” 

There are thousands of people of all classes who would instantly 
cnrol for a Pelman Course at any cost if they only realised a tithe 
of the benefits acctuing. Here, again, a Pelmamist may be cited 
in evidence. “If people only knew,” he says, “the doors of the 
Institute would be literally besieged by eager applicants.” 

Who can afford to hold aloof from a movement which 1s steadily 
gaining the support of all the ambitious and progressive elements 
in the Empire? In two consecutive days recently two M.P.s and 
a member of the Upper House enrolled” Run through the current 
Pelman Register, and therein you will find British Consuls, H M. 
Judges, War Office, Admiralty, and othet Government Officials, 
University Graduates, Students, Tutors, Headmasters, Scientists, 
Clergymen, Architects, Doctors, Solicitors, Barristers, Authors, 
Editors, Journalists, Artists, Actors, Accountants, Business 
Directors and Managers, Bankers, Financters, Peers, Peetesses, 
and men and women of wealth and leisure, as well as Salesmen, 
Clerks, Typisis, Tiadesmen, Engineers, Artisans, Faimers, and 
others of the rank-and-file of the nation. If ever the well-worn 
phrase, ‘‘ fiom peer to peasant,” had a teal meaning, it 15 when 
applied to Pelmanism. 


A NATIONAL ASSET, 


Tt 1s difficult to speak of Pelmanism without enthusiasm. To 
say that the Pelman Institute 15 doing a great national work 15 
no more than the baie truth. The movement 15 no passing craze, 
but ts one which will endure and wax greatei as its supreme value 
comes to he more and mote understood and appreciated by the mass 
of the nation 

Pelmanism ıs a real national asset, and ıt possesses the further 
advantage of heing a valuable personal asset for ev ely man and 
woman who adopts 1. 

Pelmanism 1s fully explained and described m “Mind and 
Memory,” which, with a copy of Truth’s remarkable report on the 
work of the Pelmaa Institute, will be senl, gratis and post free, 
io any reader who addresses The  Pelman Institute, 
(33. Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 4, 


—_— F 
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BRAIN 


BATTLES. 





Why “ Pelmanism” Triumphs. 


Ove: and ove: again people 
remark ‘“ how extiaoidinary it 1s 
that Pelmanism should make such 
ptogress at such a time ” 

Those are the people who do not 
know what Pelmanism 1s and what 
ıt does 

The tiumph of Pelmanism 
causes no surpiise to those who 
have taken a Pelman Course, then 
only surprise is that ‘‘Pelmanism pr 
was not made an essential pait of 
the national education yeas ago 

«If I had only known,” a good 
many Pelmanists say, “I would 
have taken the Course years ago ” 
“I would not take 41,000 to be 
without my Pelman books,” said 
an Aimy office: i:ecently “If 
people only realised the facts, the 
doors of the Pelman Institute 
would be literally besieged by 
eager applicants,” says Truth 

Why this extraordinary enthu- 
siasm for Pelmanism? Simply 
because Pelmanism ıs doing a work 
which can be accomplished by no 
other known means 

“ Pelmanism ” ıs playing a pait 
in our national life which 1s com- 
parable to that which our munition 
works play in the War, it 1s 
equipping the rank and file of the 
nation for the battle of life 

It 1s not always realised that life 
and work are “ brain battles ” 
Day after day, week afte: week, 
year after yea1, you—and every 
man and woman, too—are fighting 
‘brain battles ” It is your brain 
against othe: biains, jour brains 
against obstacles, hindrances, 
difficulties, problems You are 
using your brain all the ume, and 
the better your brain the better 


your position, your income and 
your prospects. 
CASES IN POINT. 


That is a general statement It 
ean be illustrated by hundreds of 


cases in point Here are a few 
selected at random fiom letters 
received from the many thousands 
of men and women (of all voca- 
tions) who have taken a Pelman 
Course and have voluntarily wiitten 
to say how greatly it has benefited 
them 
— Placed my (medica!) practice on a 
satisfactory basis 
— Ruse of £145 per annum 
— Gained promotion and a DS O 
— Doubled my turnover 
— Salary increased by £125 (woman) 
— Naval promotion (Captain) 
— Salary improved 200 per cent 
— Secured promotion (Lieut -Col ) 
— Literary prize of £250 
— My income has gone up 300 per 
cent 
— Substantial increase ın my salary 
— Increased turnover and salary 
— Got a DSO, MC and mention 
in dispatches 
— My turnover has beaten all records 
— My business has increased con- 
siderably 
— Salary exactly double 
— Added £80 to my commission ac- 
count 
— I have had a 40 per cent rise 
— The means of making my income 
double 
— Greatest increase in business 
Over 250,000 men and women 1n 
business and professional life have 
adopted and benefited by Pelman- 
ism It ıs directed through the 
post, and ıs simple to follow It 
takes up veiy little time It in- 
volves no hard study It can be 
practised anywhere, in the trenches, 
in the office, in the train, in spare 
minutes during the day 
“Mind and Memory.” (in 
which the Pelman Course 1s fully 
descitbed, with a synopsis of the 
lessons) will be sent, gratis and 
post free, together with a full 1e- 
print of Truth’s famous Report and 
a form entithng readcis of Tur 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW to the com- 
plete Pelman Couse at one-third 
less than the usual fee, on appli- 
cation to the Pelman Institute, 
133, Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, WC m. 
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BOTTOM’S DREAM. 


[I have had a most rare visson I have had a dream—past the wit 
of men to say what dream it was . Methought I was—there ıs 
no man can tell what Methought I wus, and methought I had—but man 
ts but a patched fool if he will offer to say what methought I had. 

I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of tus dream tt shall be 
called Bottom’s Dream because tt hath no bottom ] 


ICHOLAS BOTTOM was not his name and he was not a 
weaver. Harry Quantock was his name and he was the 
woodinan's son, but he had all the aspiation, love of poetry, 

and passion for self-revelation that made Nicholas Bottom the 
natural lord of the company of small Stratford workers and traders 
whom Shakespeare translates to .\thens. Bottom 15 one of 
Shakespeare’s gicat creative achievements, as great in its way as 
that ot Caliban. In the monster of the island the poet limned pre- 
man, with a prophetic grasp of the knowledge that we aie gradually 
accumulating of the creatures who came to the making of man. 
Caliban's ideal was to attain manhood with all its material com- 
forts; Bottom was the nan who aspired, the chief gift of manhood, 
to be something higher, to reach perfection. He was ready to be 
anything so that he might reach perfection. He was not satisfied 
to be “a sweet-faced man; a proper man as one shall see in a 
summer’s day, a most lovely gentleman-like man.” To be Pyra- 
mus and die for love was not enough for him. But he was satisfied 
for the moment, glad enough to be anything with aspiration in t, 
anything that would satisfy his motto, ‘‘ Take pains, be perfect.” 
He ıs full of resource, ready for any emergency. He loves while 
he really feels the inferiority of other men, and especially of women. 
He quite tealises that people such as Snug the joiner must be men 
“as other men are,” but that ule does not apply to Nicholas Bot- 
tom. He feels himself to be a super-man, and hardly tealises until 
the last that he ıs ignorant and hampered at every turn by the 
cramp of ignorance that lies on all his powers, hopes, soaring 
desues. Ile was, as Sit Thomas Browne says of man in general, 
“aeady to be anything in the knowledge of being evei,” and yet 
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when the great adventure comes he 1s dumb. He has seen the 
vision splendid, and_as he glided towards ıt in full confidence 
that he would achieve it, lo! he became as other men are, and he 
gave to Peter Quince, the toilsome playwright and rustic scholai 
of the group, the worthy poet, without inspiration and without any 
high desire saving that of pleasing others (no mean desire), the 
task of relating wonders such as no other man than Bottom ever 
knew. Few things are more pathetic in literature than the picture 
of these ‘‘ hard-handed men,” who “‘ never laboured in their minds 
till now,” carrying on the old English iural tradition of play- 
acting, and the appearance among them of Quince, the master of the 
troop, pedagogic by nature, and his wilbul, wonderful pupil, 
Nicholas Bottom, whom all the company wondered at and loved. 
He had, said Francis Flute, ‘‘ simply the best wit of any handicraft 
man ” in Stratford. What became of Bottom? He certainly was 
transformed by his vision. Titania cannot enter into a man’s lfe 
for nothing. After such an-adventuie the ‘‘ tongs and bones E 
weie inadequate music for the life immortal. We cannot tell what 
became of him, but he ought to have had wonderful children, and 
perhaps Shakespeare was his son. But in any event he represents 
a type, and Harry Quantock was such another as the weaver of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

He was the woodman’s son, and he had a sister Mary, and they 
two were childien of the woods and knew, as only children nur- 
tured in woodcraft can know, the secrets and mysteries of the forest. 
To them woodland life, the life of the trees and the flowers, of the 
insects and birds, of the snakes, of the furtive four-footed creatures, 
was an open book which then father and mother annotated for them 
out of their greate: experience. So they came to know something 
of the backward of time, they came to tealise that other springs 
, might have been earlier o1 later, othe: autumns longer and gladder. 
other winters harsher or milder. They picked up from their 
parents and fiom wood wandereis all the folklore and legends of 
the foiest, all the stories of races elder than the folk they sprang 
from, and together they wove thei legends and w ondered at thet 
own fancies. They talked of fairies and came to see them, so they 
said, in the quiet summer noons in the shadowy aisles of the 
woodland, or by their own hearth in winter after the lonely house 
was asleep, and they had crept down to pcep. It was a fanciful 
childhood, but a practical one, for they learned to use ther hands, 
and could weave and use the axe and bake the dough that they had 
kneaded and fashion the butter that they had chuined, There was no 
better little milke: than Mary, so her fathe: said; and as to Harry, 
he could do anything, so his mothe: said. Of book learning they 
had just a little, the three R’s and no moie, for they went to the 
far-off village school late in life as school life goes, and they left 
early as school life should go. They had lttle use for thei: learning, 
since books were few in the cottage, but the Bible was there, and it 
was the piactice of the parents that it should be 1ead aloud by the 
children, and not on Sundays only. So they became Elizabethans 
in their talk, using, as their parents did, Biblical phrases. And to 
some extent they used the pen, good goose quills, for Maiy got 
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into her head the fanciful idea that she wuld write down,on winter 
evenings all she was told about fairies and gnomes and woodland 
creatures, all she was told or saw or thought she’saw. It was a 
self-centred little family. The children knew the children on the 
scattered farms, but opportunities of play were rare, and as they 
grew older there was always plenty to do at home. So they grew 
up, and their parents grew oldish and visibly so, and Harry be- 
came more and more the stand-by of the household, a forester 
himself, and a man of some note in the neighbourhood, the leader 
in this or that social or economic or political effort on behalf of 
the agricultural labourer and the old people and the children. 
More and more he felt power growing and self-reliance, though he 
had no special training beyond his work and ño reading beyond 
his Bible. The idea of marriage or love-making never troubled 
him. He was in love with his forest, and was the servant of the 
scattered society of which he had become in a kind of unrecognised 
way the leader. Two women he worshipped: his mother and his 
sister. One man he idealised his father. In the woods they 
worked together. He laid all his ideas before his father; all his 
ideals and fancies before his mother and sister. The woodman’s 
cottage teemed with ideas and ideals, and the woodland brooded 
over them and their author in ıts noble, wonderful way. 

Then a tragedy happened, he lost his sister. It was not that 
she died; she married. An artist, a man destined to become 
famous, stopped at the cottage and worked there, and there he 
fell in love with Mary, and they were married in quite a common- 
place way in the village church. And then the artist and his 
wife went their way to London town, and Harry lost the com- 
panion of his life. He did not lose her love or her tenderness. 
Such letters as hers never were, and they were his secret and 
ceaseless joy. But he had lost her, and perhaps the more had lost 
her ın that she was entirely happy in her new life, a life of wonder- 
ment and artistry that entirely fitted her fanciful and ethereal 
temperament. She was a perfect wife for a true artist, and she 
made him as happy as she had made her mother amd her “father 
and her brother happy. It was an ideal marriagé, and she contri- 
buted more than will ever be known to her husband’s fame. If 
her face was in every picture so too was her idealism.” She thought 
out his pictures for him, though he little knew it- She gave the 
imagination that was needed to make his work perfect. And she 
was gracious and adaptable, and of great intellectual gifts; capable 
of taking up any part in life; capable of becoming, as she became, 
une grande dame. Her home became a salon of the best and finest 
minds in England; it attained a fame that was, in a sense, 
European, and she presided over it as though to the manner born. 
And she had every contentment; children, wealth, an adoring 
husband, good health. But Harry was ever in the back- 
ground of her thoughts, Harry and the beloved father and mother. 
Yet with every success she inevitably passed farther away from 
them in the flesh, however near she was to them ın the spirit. The 
calls of her life kept her, and, in truth, kept her unwillingly, away 
from them. But once a year she had her fortnight with them and 
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resumed, she and her husband, communion with Hairy and the 
old folk, communion with them and the ancient forest that bred 
them. She carried none of he: giand manners, none of he: wealth, 
only her love and he: joy of life and her perfectly-balanced 


-character into this retaking up of the old life. Yet the tragedy of 


it all, the tragedy in her brother’s eyes, the eyeSthat revelled in 
the successes of the sister and yet yearned for her back as simple 
Mary, was visible enough. Chance, if there be chance, had given 
her an opening into a wider world which she had taken at a bound, 
while it had left the greater ability and the splendid powers of 
leadership of her brother wasting, as 1t seemed, in the forest aisles. 
She and her husband pondeied long over it all. They both 
realised all that Harry might have been ın the world, but here he 
was, a man of thirly-five, untutored as the world understands 
tutoring, without any of the knowledge and training that goes to 
the making of a man who leads men. Was ıt too late to give him 
his chance? In their own stern though delightful struggle they 


-had left Harry ın the httle world that he loved and iuled. He had 


‘‘simply the best wit of ‘any handiciaft man’’ in England, and 
had, too, the makings of a great man and a great poet. But they 
had never given him the chance that perhaps they might have 

iven him, ‘‘Isit too late? Let ustry,’’ said the husband. And 
Mary smiled assent and kissed her husband. . And so they carried 
him off to where Titania dwells. 

Titania was a duchess, one of the many who during the last two 
centuries have been so much more important than the dukes. She 
was, though the fact was one that she really ignored, a leader of 
society; and she was, a fact that she secretly revelled in, an 
educator and discoverer of great men. She had a flair for great- 
nesg. She was so unconsciously great herself that she brought 
out in her charming way the greatness of others. She was not a 
grande dame at all, but all the same she was rather overwhelming, 
for this woman was better read than most men in most subjects, 
had a mind as clear as a bell, and convictions on the most serious 
subjects as deep as those of the Countess of Huntingdon, though 
very different. It was she who discovered Mary, and it was to her 
that Mary went about her brother. The duchess was aflame in a 
moment; knowing her Mary she could conceive of Harry. “I 
have it,” said she, ‘‘ he shall come out at Fieldraven. I will have 
a jury of judges of men there; no women except you and me. 
We will have the Duke, Mr. Alfred Pale, the philosopher, Sir 
Arthur Cockshott, the scientist, Lord Grace, the politician, Bishop 
Tyne, and Bernard Green, the economist.” ‘‘ But what about a 
poet?” ‘ Well,” said the Duchess, ‘‘I will see. Perhaps the 
Duke will provide one.’ When the Duke was told of the venture 
he shook his head. He was a man who rarely spoke. ‘‘ It isn’t 
a mistake,” said the Duchess. ‘‘I have met the man. He has 
more brains than Mary and more imagination. And he 1s, in his 
forester’s clothes, dignity itself? ‘‘ What are you going to do 
with him?” said the Duke. “This place, with its terraces and its 
peacocks and miles of rooms and acres of bad pictures will seem 
like a mad dream,” ' Oh, no!” said she. “I want to give him, 
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Mary wants to give him, a chance.” ‘‘ Well, have your way,” 
said he ‘‘ But you will only make him dream he knows not what 
and think that he has he knows not what. You will make an ass 
of him, my dear ’’ “Not I,’’ said Titania the Duchess, and tip- 
teeing she kissed her kindly, pedantic, growling, bearded lord. 
So the famous visit took place, and Harry was given a week to 
get used to the place and all its wonders, and after a time, moving 
as ina dream, he settled, Mary at hand and the Duchess never far 
away, in the great library, and became drunken with books. 
“ Why, dear Mary,” he said, “ have I never had books before? 
They ate opening a new world out of the forest.” And Titania 
took him to the poets and carried him and Mary off to her boudoir 
and read to him from Rossetti, Swinburre, Browning, Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Milton, Shakespeare. It was all new, all 
true, all wonderful, and Titania revelled in the face of the man 
drinking in strange wonders. And then at last the famous evening 
came, and the jury of experts talked with the man, and measured 
their knowledge against his instinctive thought and common sense. 
If they marvelled at his untutored knowledge he marvelled at and 
was dazed and dumbfounded by the new subtleties of their minds. 
One by one they reported to the Duchess. The man will go very 
far, they said, for he knows instinctively far more than we know 
from books and our own pushing of other people’s thought a little 
further. Hus is simply the best pure intellect we have met. The 
next day Titania, sitting in the sun on the great southward-looking 
terrace, said to him, ‘‘ Well, M1. Quantock, and what 1s the end 
of it all? Are you going to be a poet or a politician, or remain 
a forester ? I hope you will be a poet, for my sake and for Mary’s.” 
But he was silent for a long while. At last with an effort he said, 
“It 1s too late. I see, I know not what I see, I grasp I know 
not what. These men, your husband, Mary. You all have had 
the chance. I cannot see very far for myself. I shall ask your 
husband to write down my thoughts for me. He understands me 
I am too old to walk in the new woodland, so { must stay in the 
old and try to think.” So he went back. And then the wai came 
and Hariy Quant6éck gladly became a soldier. 
~ 3 + % x + 

He fought as other men fought and fell as they fell. But the 
wound was not mortal, and one day he was back at the cottage 
physically well but —blind. Mary and Titania feared that such a 
loss to one who knew and loved the details of woodland life as he 
did meant mental decay and madness But it was not so. One 
tragedy had lifted another. One day he talked with Mary and 
explained. ‘‘ I needed time.” he said, “‘ to think, and now, thanks 
to the kindness of others, it ıs possible. When we stayed at Field- 
iaven I learnt one thing that I had never known before, that I was 
something less than other men, and could only peep thiough a 
crack at the great world of thinkers and doers. That knowledge, 
that peep at all the wonders and beauties of things unknown before, 
was a splendid and terrible dream, and I could not grasp ıt. But 
now I can quietly think about 1t, think of the endless wonders, the 
miraculous joys, the unfailing beauties that abound ın the thoughts 
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of man and therefore ın the thoughts of God. Heie shul out from 
deeds I can think and build up for myself and for others something 
that ıs not a dream, something that 1s as real, ın fact, as the fairy- 
fand when we were children seemed to us. Some how, some way, 
we shall get to God by thinking about Him. Is ıt not so, fathes, 
mother?’ And each took the blind man’s hand, and Mary kissed 
the sightless eyes of the seer on that wonderful May morning when 
the forest wag radiant with lfe. 
J. E.G. pr M 
-——__>->+e-~< 


REVIEWS. 
THE LIFE ETERNAL.* 


Dr. Forsyth 15, first, a poet, and a very brilliant one, and, 
secondly, a theologian. But his prose poems are too often obscure 
from perhapsexcess of light, and hts theology, fo1 the same reason— 
we do not quairel with tt—tends towards profound mysticism 
These qualities are peculiarly visible in his new book, which while 
discussing the effect of the conception of immortality on our mortal 
irves reveals immortality 10 a new light. What 1s the relation of 
immortality and the moral life? That 1s the subject he has in hand 
He asks, to begin with, whether disbelief in immortality would 
lead to the finding or losing of the soul? Suppose that Death does 
not end all, but that we believe that ıt does do so, how will that 
affect the scul when ıt emeiges from the gate of Death? That is 
the question Dr. Forsyth believes that the disbelief 19 immortality 
strikes at the moral value of both the individual and the State, “as 
it has done ın Germany ’’ But he declines to regard :mmortality 
as a mere perpetuation of a personality “In the Bible the supreme 
interest and the final giound of immortality was not the continuity 
of an organism, physical or psychical, but of a relation. The 
ground of the belief was not that such an organism must goon, but 
that a life in God, and especially tn the risen Christ, could not die ” 
A mere prolongation oi this life may be “filled with fears and 
loaded with care” We must be “ reborn.” Dr. Forsyth almost 
passionately protests against the mourners of our ume who find 
in spiritualism “‘ a certainty about their dear ones which they had 
renounced in Christ, and more comfort in the ghosts’ banalities 
than in the power or silence of Him *’ He asks instead for prayers 
for the dead, and piayers from the dead. 





“Prayer for the dead 1s healthier than tampering with them 
Prayer is our supreme link with the unseen—with w hich, other- 
wise, we have no practical relations We should resume prayer 
for the dead, even if only to realise the unity of the Church and our 
fellowship with its invistble past In church we cannot be cut 
off from the dead nor they fiom us, wherever they be And the 
contact 1s prayer No converse with the dead is so much of a 


“¥ Ths Life and the Next The Effect on this Life of Faith in Another, b 
P T Forsyth, MA, DD, Principal of Hackney Coll i | Dear 


ege, Hampstead, and Dea 
of the Faculty of Theology in the University of London (Macmillan. price 4s het) 
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Christian activity as prayer for them In the early 
Church, says Dr Swete, it was a well-spread opinion, and 
apparently uniebuked, that the dead in Christ pray for the Ining ” 


Here we have indeed a complete mystic theology of the life 
eternal; but Dr. Forsyth, perhaps, 1s hardly tender enough with 
those who go to the medium for help. T hey seek the very things 
that his mysticism seeks. They believe that there 15 a natural 
mechanism which can put them`in touch with the so-called dead, 
and create such a relation that they can help the dead and the dead 
can help them. They scek for the touch of a vanished hand, and 
so, in fact, does Dr. Forsyth and every other mystic. But the mis- 
take that they make 15 to believe that machinery can take the place 
of idealism. It io a common mistake. .\ writer the other day 
stated that a certain foreign educationist had invented an educa- 
tional machine that had done away with all necessity for idealism 
in education. Dr. Forsyth 1s m happier case, but he has had 
advantages that the common people of the town have not had. Ile 
was born an idealistic mystic, and 1s in an intellectual position to 
use the path of approach which he has discovered. T hey were born 
poor common work-a-day or play-a-day folk with no mysticism 
at their command, and have to satisfy somehow a yearning that 
Euripedes, that Virgil pictured, a yearning that Christianity alone 
can satisfy, a Christianity that has never been brought near the 
mourner’s doors. 

It is the pathway of Christianity that Dr. Forsyth preaches 
He declares that “eternal life means more than immortality.” 
He asks us so to dwell upon the hfe eternal as to make us realise 
that it 1s with us here and now, that death 1s but an instant in a 
perpetual consciousness of which time 1s but an aspect. So we ven- 
ture to understand him. 


“If the conduct of our life is much affected by the gradual 
passage to ave without our being conscious of the change, 
if the history of our soul must be still mòre affected when 
we pass death, and find all the stages of life in a timeless simul- 
taneous action on us, must not life be vastly affected in those who 
also accustom themselyes spiritually to confer with «termity during 
the whole of hfe’s passage, who make frequent excursions into 
the unseen, and who deliberately expose their soul at intervals 
during their whole hfe to the spiritual influence which condenses 
all successive stages in a timeless spiritual experience? To dwell 
devoutly on such an eternity must much modify the natural 
development. It must hasten 1 by anticipation, and 1pen us 
faster than any experience of Ife can which is merely ethical 
and reflective ” 


Heie is pure mysticism, the mysucism that 15 common to all 
schools of theological thought, the mysticism of .\ugustine, of 
St Bernard, of à Kempis, of the Countess of Huntingdon. How, 
then, shall we make the whole world of men and women mystics ? 
That is Dr. Forsyth’s task. It1ıs a process of education , the school, 
by teaching the reality of the invisible, 1s taking the first stage, 
the Church, by teaching the morality of the invisible, the second; 
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the individual seer, by grasping the eternal reality of the invisible 
of which we ate pait, 1s the third. Dr. Forsyth 1s playing the thud 
pait. ‘‘ Eternity,”’ he truly says, 1s “ beyond time only ın the sense 
of beng deep within at ° All realities are eternal, they never die, 
and Christ in being removed from us became eternally teal to us 
But the problem 1s, how shall we make those who yeain fo. present 
love 1ealise this? Weare men, not angels, says à Kempis. The 
modern mystic must realise this fact, and come over and help us 
as à Kempis did 


* w x 


GREAT MODERN TREATIES.* 


Su Erle Richards, in his introduction to this timely and con- 
venient volume, containing the texts, carefully edited, of the gieat 
European teates since 1815, writes — 


“It is now generally accepted that the substantial basis on 
which Inte: national Law rests is the usage and practice of nations 
And this makes ıt of the first ımpoıtance that the facts from which 
that usage and practice are to be deduced should be correctly 
appreciated, and in particula: that the great treaties which have 
regulated the status and territoual rights of nations should be 
studied from the point of view of history and International Law 
It ıs the object of this book to present matetials for that study in an 
accessible foim ” 


We are not suie that we should admıt that the theory of law plays 
no important pait in the formulation of the principles of 
International Law. Certainly the principles of the Civil Law 
played so great a part in building up ‘‘ the practice and usage of 
nations ” that ın a sense ıt may be regarded as the substantial basis 
on which the law governing the relations of nations rests. But, in 
any event, ıt ıs necessary to go to actual practice, and more 
especially to actual treaties, as representing something analogous 
to contiactual relationships, if we are to understand the inter- 
national world as ıt stands to-day. The treaties of the nineteenth 
century were, peihaps unhappily, the legitimate pioducts, despite 
the Napoleonic phenomena, of eighteenth-century statecraft. The 
tradition of that age governed the balancing of conflicting Powets, 
which is the note cf nineteenth-century international policy. It 
may, indeed it must, be different in future. The treaties which! 
conclude these present wars must be based on quite other premises. 
We shall not seek to preseive the balance of power, but to build 
a pyramidal international! structure and elaborate an equitable 
system of public and ptivate State relationship. To do this we 
must know all about the great treaties of the past, and avoid the 
many piofound errors of polity and justice that permeated these 
treaties. 

The aim of the authors of this book 1s, says Sir Erle Richards, 
‘to present an historical summary of the international position 
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at the time of each treaty, to state the points at issue and the con- 
tentions of the parties, and so to make readily accessible ihe 
material on which international lawyers have to work.’ There 
1s also a special chapter on diplomatic forms and procedure with 
regard to treaties, and in this chapter there 1s discussed the vexed 
question of the effect of war upon treaties. Sir Augustus Oakes 
and Mr. Mowat consider that, with certain exceptions, wat 
abrogates treaties, a plain but startling exception to the Declaration 
of the Powers in 1871 “that it ıs an essential principle of the 
Law of Nations that no Power can liberate itself from the engage- 
ments of a Treaty, nor modify the stipulations thereof, unless with 
the consent of the Contracting Powers by means of an amicable 
arrangement.” Sir Erle Richards, in his useful introduction, 
draws attention to the suggestion that, ‘‘ subject to certain excep- 
tions, treaties are suspended only by war and revive on the return 
of peace.” He feels that the usage of nations affords no sufficient 
foundation for this opinion. The fact ıs that wai destroys the 
status quo ante bellum After a great war ıt 1s impossible to get 
back to the condition of equilibrium which obtained before 
the war. The tieaty of peace creates a new equilibrium, 
and should take into account all the conditions which 
suivive fiom the old ordei But the world ıs not 
the same world, and it ıs the new world that has to be considered 
Of course, certain treaties survive. Germany, by her destiuction 
of Belgium, has not destroyed her obligations to Belgium, and the 
war will reinstate those obligations with a terrible sanction behind 
them. Moreover, in so far as treaties affect third parties, the 
treaties survive, though no doubt necessary adjustments are made 
by mutual consent. We are not sure that treaties of cessron 
necessarily survive except on paper. Sir Erle Richards makes the 
point that where the treaty has been carited out by the cession of 
territory agreed by the treaty, ‘‘ and sovereignty assumed by the 
State to whom the cession has been made,” ‘‘1t 1s clear that wai 
does not divert that sovereignty, for ıt rests on the accomplished 
transfer and no longer on tieaty obligation.” In one sense 
this is true, but ın another it ıs profoundly untrue. A nation may 
have to bear with the rape of its teiritory, the case of France in 
1871 Germany, under the treaty of that year, seized Alsace- 
Lorraine by main foice. But there was no real contractual re- 
lationship between France and Germany. France yielded to vis 
major, but certainly no Statute of Limitations runs in favour of a 
Powe: that has committed a monstrous injustice? Germany has 
had a holding title, but the conditions undei which the title was 
acquired made a further war sooner or late: certain in order to 
oust an occupier with a title based on force and fraud. The Treaty 
of Frankfort ın the technical sense ıs not abrogated by this war, 
but it ıs one of the causes of this war, and this war will, ın fact, 
abrogate its provisions and the cession which took place in pur- 
suance of its provisions. 

The treaties dealt with ın the book are (1) The Treaty of Vienna 
(1815), (2) the Treaties of London dealing with the independence 
of Greece (1830-1863), (3) the Treaty of London as to the kingdom 
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of Belgium (1839) and the very important Report on Conversations 
Between the Belgian and British Military Authorities of 1906, 
(4) the treaties of 1856 relating to Turkey, (3) the treaties of 1852 
and 1864 relating to the Danish Duchies, (6) the treaties of 1859 
and 1866 as to the Union of Italy, (7) the ominous Treaty of 
Prague between Austa and Prussia (1866), (8) the Treaty of 
London of 1867 as to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, (9) the 
treaties ending and following the Franco-German War of 1870, 
(10) the treaties of 1871, 1878 and 1913, dealing with the relations 
of Turkey, Russia and the Balkan States, (11) the treaties of 1879 
and 1903 creating the Alliance between Germany and Austria, 
which Italy joined on May 20th, 1903. In an appendix we have the 
text of the treaty of San Stefano, 1878. The historical material 
which accompanies the various texts will be found of the greatest 
use, as will the chronological table at the end of the column. 
This book ought to be closely studied by history specialists in 


secondary schools. 
x + * 


A GREAT NORFOLK MANOR." 


Mrs. Ivo Hood 1s to be congratulated on the production of this 
detailed work of research, a book that throws a shaft of new light 
on to the English landholding system and reveals new aspects of 
the great peasant revoit of the late fourteenth century. The volume 
is something more than a piece of excellent antiquarian 1esearch 
in original documents. ıt makes ıt possible to understand more 
fully why the agricultural labourer of to-day 1s ın his present 
position, and why the ordinary laws of supply and demand have in 
the past been so apparently inoperative ın relation to rural labour. 
It 1s plain enough that the late date up to which labour was ren- 
dered instead of rent for the use of land adversely affected the 
coming of land into the normal economic position created by 
money-ients. Mrs. Hood tells us of an assertion that labour instead 
of 1ent was given on the Manor of Gimingham as late as 1784, 
and the present writer has heard it suggested that in Scotland 
“ fabour-1ent ’? was known much later, and may even possibly exist 
to-day. Mrs. Hood’s records end at 1650, but ıt is certain that the 
piactice lasted much later, since the case of Pigg v. Caley, in 1618, 
shows no sign that servile services were dead, and manorial text- 
books published much latei treat this form of seivice as still sub- 
sisting. Indeed, legally there ıs no reason why ıt should not subsist 
to-day. The manorial tradition has moreover made for the sta- 
bility of 1ural labour. The tradition of a peasantry ticd by an 
iron law to the soil of the manor continued long after the days when 
labou had the legal right to move fiom manor to manor. More- 
over, ıt must be remembered that as late as the end of the sixteenth 
century the copyholder or servile tenant was liable to be brought 
back to the manor in order to rende: his services. Mis. Hood 
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makes this point quite clear from the unpublished records of the 
Manor of Gimingham. In 1530 we find the Gimingham copy- 
holders ‘‘ paying to the lord merchet and chevage, and all the old 
dues which were the very essence of bondage.” In 1542 Robert 
Ket and his companions prayed ‘‘ that all bondmen be-made free, 
for God made all men free with His precious bloodshedding.”’ 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the great Queen herself not only 
saw that bond services were inconsistent with the spirit of the age, 
but that “ there was a substantial pecuntary profit to be made out 
of the manumission of the remaining villeins on her estates ” 
Gimingham, which at the Conquest was given to the de Warenne 
family, passed to the House of Lancaster ın the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and became in effect a Crown estate. There were many 
bondmen and bondwomen on ıt at the accession of Elizabeth, per- 
sons of whom the lord was legal owner. Such servitude, even if 
nominal, was intolerable, and 


‘‘The tendency of the villerns in Gimingham and elsewhere was 
to move beyond the confines of the manor, at first paying chevage, 
as the Court Rolls show, but as time goes on concealing their 
status and gradually becoming completely lost to the manor The 
principal duty of the Queen’s agents was to seek out these con- 
cealed bondmen, to prove their villeinage, and to extract from 
them as large a sum as possible in return for then compulsory 
enfranchisement To assist the commussioners in fixing the latter 
point, inventories of their possessions were compiled for the 
purpose of deciding how much each villem could be compelled to 
pay The status of bondmen varied considerably, and ıt is 
interesting to compare three very different inventories of the goods 
of Gimingham bondmen—vwisz , of a farmer, a fisherman, and a 
prosperous Noiwicn weaver ”’ 


Mis. Hood sets out some extraordinarily mteresting records ın mak- 
ing this comparison. It 1s strange to read the details of the 
struggle between the Crown and these unfortunate tenants, and to 
realise that this state of servitude has, in fact, never been tormally 
abolished. But Elizabeth’s last charters of manumission are dated 
1599, ‘‘and by them personal bondage was brought virtually to an 
end,” though ihe name of bondmen survived. 

But the struggle of which we have these vivid details in the end 
of the sixteenth century was an old one. It was not until the 
fifteenth century that the Crown interfered at all between the lord 
and his bond tenants, and began to ensure to the tenants security 
of tenure, while ıt was ın 1381 that the great rising of the peasantry 
against the lords took place. Here we get new detatls of that 
rising from the manorial records. No doubt the great unrest among 
the peasantry in the late fourteenth century was in some fashion 
an aftermath of the distress incidenta! to the successive plague 
years, of which the worst was the first, ın 1349. Mrs. Hood pro- 
bably attributes too gieat an economic effect to the ‘‘ Great Death ” 
of 1349. The records of the Soke of Gimingham were destroyed 
in the rising of 1381, and there 1s nothing to show the actual death- 
roll on this great manor, and, in fact, even 1f the death-roll was as 
terrible as Mrs. Hood evidently thinks that it was, the economic 
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result was to make the lords more desirous to exercise their rights 
and keep the labourers ascript: glebe. The problem of the 
economic effects of the Black Death 1s not yet solved. Cumulative 
influences were at work that led up to the revolt of 1381 there 
were Lollaid preachers in every churchyard carrying the news 
of revolt that came from Europe, there was the growing demand for 
education for the serfs, also fostered by the Lollards, and granted 
by Parliament in 1406, there were a succession of plague years. 
Gradually the laboure: began to win the power of movement, 
though as we have seen those that fled were followed as late as the 
seventeenth century. 

The book ıs So vast that it ıs difficult to grve even a general idea 
of the detailed record of manorial life. The chapter on names and 
families in the Soke will be of value to genealogists, the lists of 
prices, of goods, of field names (from tithe maps) aie of special 
antiquarian and economic value. while the records as to the church, 
the clergy, the endowments. the tithes, benefactions, and guilds 
are of general interest and importance. The book itself can be 
read with delight by a layman, while the detailed material is an 
addition to avatlable records that would indeed have rejoiced the 
heart of the late Professor Maitland. It 1s only by obtaining full 
detailed local knowledge that anything like a reliable history of 
economics in England 1s possible. Mrs. Hood should find many 
imitators of her invaluable work at Gimingham 


* * * 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN SHAKESPEARE.” 


Mr Marriott ts to be congratulated on this entirely admirable 
book, a work devoid of the crankiness that mars so many books 
on Shakespeare, and one that recognises in full measure the great 
educational value of the historical plays. It 1s a scholarly work 
that reveals full knowledge of the abundant scholarship that has 
gathered round the text and sources of the plays, and adds to tt 
It is, too, an original work which makes the political outlook of 
the great dramatist plain, and shows, as has not been done before, 
the significance of history to such a profound obseiver of men as 
William Shakespeare. It is indeed fascinating to follow in Mt 
Marriwit’s pages the use to which Shakespeare put Hollinshed 
and old plays, and perhaps some other sources, in constructing his 
own outlook on society through the medium of history — 


“ The moment seems pecuhatly appropriate for an attempt to 
1einforce the lesson which ıt was the purpose of the Chronicle 
Plays to teach All those plays, with the exception of Henry XII 
which belongs to a much later date ( 1612), were written within 
the fifteen years which elapsed between the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada and the close of the Elizabethan ea, and they ate all! 
redolent of the spuit of the time, fulfilled with the heroic temper 
of Elizabethan England, an England which, unde: the strong 
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tule of the Tudor soveieigns and in the warm glow of the Rc- 
naissance, had been, in literal truth, re-born The Armada fight 
marked the zenith of that great period in English history Just 
a century had then elapsed since the Battle of Bosworth had 
brought to an end a period of unrest and civil stufe, of lack of 
governance at home, and abroad of military disaster and national 
humihation The Tudors had given England discipline, repose 
and strong government at a moment when they were sorely 
needed Under their rule the Enghsh people and the English 
mind had marvellously expanded, and that not in one sphete only 
but in a hundred diverse directions Three hundied 
years have passed since those plays were produced Since the 
Armada crisis in 1588 we have had in our national history no 
such tense moment as the present The circumstances of the two 
epochs, divided by this long interval of time, are indecd curiously 
parallel As a period of rap.d development, social, political and 
economic, the nineteenth century was certainly not inferior to 
the sixteenth ” 


In each age the mind and the products of the mind had given 
to the nation a new world, but also ın each age there were internal 
weaknesses and external danger, and the last indeed threatened 
national independence — 


“ National unity, an end to dynastic strife, a truce between 
parties, harmony between classes—this was the need of the hour, 
this was the lesson which the Chronicle Plays of Shakespearc 
were intended pre-eminently to enforce Can it be deemed 
impertinent to recall that lesson to-day? To all time, 
the year 1916 will, we trust, be memorable as maiking the turn 
of the tide in the most critical struggle through which this 
country has passed since the dispersion of the gicat Armada of 
Spain. The story of the Chiomicle Plays may well seive to steel 
our hearts to the efforts and sacrifices which aie still undoubtedly 
ahead of us in the war, and to attune our minds to an eainest 
consideration of the domestic problems which will await solution 
on the return of peace ” 


í 


So far from these pages being an “‘ ımpertinence ’’ these essay s 
are a public service; they, in fact, bring to bear on our present 
trials the great mind of Shakespeare himself, teaching us to abolish 
all pettinesses from our lives, all mere politics, and certainly all 
doubt and pessimism from our dasly lives, teaching us to bear all 
things and dare all things in the great quest of righteousness and 
in the necessary toil of destroying the enemy of mankind. 

Mr. Marriott points out that the interest to the modern student 
of the period covered by the plays is ‘‘ largely social and constitu- 
tional,” leading up through great economic and dynastic changes 
to “ the supreme blessing of frm and even-handed justice ” at the 
hands of the Tudors. Shakespeare ‘‘seizes upon the personal 
aspect of the disorders of the trmes’’ It 1s for the most part 
human influence that 1s responsible for growth, decay and change, 
though no doubt catastrophic events such as the Great Death count 
for much. Was Shakespeare eve: a ‘‘ trustworthy guide ” to the 
true influence of the men and women that he 1eveals, and “ what 
was the moral, 1f any, which he intends to point ?? Mr. Mairiott 


ry 
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points out that, in fact, Shakespeare has been accepted as an 
“authority.” The author of these essays speaks himself as an 
authority when he wiites 


‘‘ Although Shakespeare 1s primaily a playwiight, not a 
historian, his history 1s, in the main, indisputably sound He 
occasionally invented, it is true, both characters and incidents ; 
he transposed scenes, foreshortened events, and varied sequence 
and chronology. But even to secure dramatic effect Shakespeare 
never deliberately falsified history. ‘‘ What he invented,’’ as the 
judicial Hallam said, ‘‘1s as truly English, as truly historical in 


the large sense of moral history, as what he read’”’ A distin- 
guished French critic (M Meziéies) has ariived at a similar con- 
clusion ”’ 


Again, the ethical moral of the Chronicle Plays 1s plain enough. 
Mr Dowden has summarised ıt in a phrase, ‘‘ the success of the 
failure of man to achieve noble piactical ends.” But what was his 
‘attitude towards problems of government and polities °’? It 1s 
a disputed question. Mr. Marriott considers that Shakespeaie 
believed ın true Kingship based on character, but had little sym- 
pathy with what became the Stuart theory of monarchy, and none 
with the creed of demagogy or anarchy. ‘‘ He believed ın order, 
degree, subordination. . . . He espoused no party, he was no 
slavish adherent of any political doctrine; he uttered no shibboleths. 
The only cause in which he believed unreservedly was that of 
England.” 

That is the lesson for to-day of Shakespeare’s Chronicle Plays 
as revealed in this elaborate-and fascinating analysis of these plays 
from the point of view of a highly-trained modern histouan We 
are a little soriy that Mr. Marriott did not carry his theme farther, 
and show us the same principles at work not only in quasi-historical 
plays such as Kg Lear, but in the Roman plays, which were 
written with much the same political and moral point of view as the 
historical plays, and sometimes state the principles involved with 
a force, terseness and literary power that are at times lacking ın the 
great Chronicles that Mr. Marriott has surveyed so well. 


+ 7 * 


NATIONALITY AND CONQUEST.* 


This book 1s wrnten’with a purpose—the purpose of showing to 
the world at large the geographical, the historical, and the political 
aspect of the question of Alsace-Lorraine, a question which has 
absorbed and obsessed the minds of the greatest statesmen of 
France and Germany for nearly fifty years, and upon which has 
hung the issues of peace and war. 

Germany has hitherto ignored the qitestion of the annexed pro- 
vinces, o1 rather has striven to do so, but from time to time the 
position of the conquered and the conqueror had been well-nigh 
unbearable. France, chafing under the cruel restraints and insults 
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which were heaped upon her stolen children, could neve: forget, 
and restitution would be the only means of obliterating the past. 
What form that restitution will take ıt 1s impossible to foretell, but 
that some settlement must be arrived ai there can be no doubt, 
since the storm of sorrow that has swept Noithern France has but 
tied the knot tighter which unites Alsace-Loiraine with hei beloved 
motherland The present generation will never rest till the great 
wrong of the Treaty of Frankfort is righted. 

M. Jules Dubem has put the case of the annexed provinces very 
fully and strongly, showing that nationality cannot be achieved 
by conquest, apart from the will, and spirit and feeling of the 
people. Germany for nearly fifty years has been striving by fair 
means and foul to assimilate and dominate the conquered and 
confiscated lands without avail; her greatest statesmen have failed, 
and many a modern German historian has spent his lfe in building 
up the theory that the Alsatian question, arising from the treaties 
of 1648, was finally settled in 1871. How little they know of the 
race, Celto-Latin, as M. Jules Duhem proves, with which they have 
te deal. 

Germany has set herself a wholly impossible task, and one for 
which, with all her boast of power and might, she has no ability. 
‘Alsace-Lorraine can never be Germanised. ‘‘ To this view French 
writers give the perfectly just answer that only those nations whose 
policy was altruistic and generous could succeed in dissolving 
foreign elements ın their own midst, and that the power of absorb- 
ing alien races depends on the idealism of the moral nature.” 

There can be no doubt but that Germany has utterly and entirely 
failed in her effort to gather the annexed provinces into her family 
circle. As long as she holds them they will remain step-children, 
without love and without unity. Neither separation nor adversity 
could make them disloyal to their beloved France, which had fos- 
tered them foi over two centuries. Close on fifty yeais of unwise 
treatment, and continual irritation, has but strengthened this 
loyalty, and made them still more ardent in their devotion to the 
land from which they were brutally torn by the Treaty of Fiank- 
fort ın 1871. French in heait and mind the Alsace-Loirainers will 
ever remain, bringing to their conquerors not peace but a sword; 
for a frontier land must be loyal to the land that ıt guaids. Not alf 
the heights that Bismarck: fortified, nor all the armaments that the 
Kaiser or Hindenburg may pile up, can equal the force of a de- 
voted patriotism; Germany will never secure for Qerself this 
patriotism in Alsace and Lorraine. Thanks are due to Mis. R. 
Stawell for a good English translation of an interesting work. 


a w + 


RELIGION AND RECONSTRUCTION.* 


Dr Welldon, Dean of Manchester, Dı Kempthorne, Bishop of 
Lichfield, Dı Perrin, Bishop of Willesden, D1. Moore Ede, 
Dean of Worcester, Dr. F B. Meyei, and Dr. Pollock, Bishop of 
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Norwich, aie among the contributors to this remarkable appeal fo: 
such a joint effort of the Churches as will transmute this time of 
national sorrow, bloodshed and organisation for defence into a 
period when the whole of our national life will be placed on a 
Christian basis The word ‘‘ Church’’ is used in the bioadest 
sense. Dı. Weildon feels that the war 1s a revolutionary force 
in ecclesiastical as well as political sentiment. ‘‘It has created 
an appealing demand for practically effective Christianity’? He 
feels that ‘‘ the hope of the near future ” lies “in a federation of 
the Churches,” and 1s not without hope that the ministers of the 
Nonconfoiming Churches wil one day accept Episcopal ordina- 
tion, ‘‘ not indeed as casting a slur upon their present ministi y,” 
but as moire comprehensive and as a step towards restoring visible 
unity. But he looks at least for federation and unity “‘ in promoting 
the moral elevation of the country.” He asks that there shali be 
in every gieat city ‘a Council of Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
clergy and laity, for the guidance of public opinion upon all such 
matters as affect the physical and moral welfare of the people ” 
Dr. Kempthorne insists that the Church must be “a brother- 
hood, a society which exists to serve Worship is the breath of tts 
life, but the service of our fellow-men, in the name and by the 
power of the Lord of Love, 1s its business ’’ Christ, he tells us, 
would not tolerate the horrible social evils of our time, “and His 
Church ought not to tolerate them.” The Church, he wiites, must 
have a true conception of the value of things, “life 1s a different 
thing from the material means of living,” must hold the principle 
of responsibility or trust, since ‘‘ motal responsibility admits of no 
limited liability,’? must act on the principle of brotherhood among 
men. Mr. James Adderley strikes a waining note. He fears when 
the shadow of the war passes that we may fall back into our old 
evil selfish ways and the last state of the nation be worse than 
the first. Dr Perrin demands, in no uncértain fashion, the puri- 
fication of national life, while Monsignor Pocock draws a terrible 
picture of the national and personal evils that follow ın the train 
of deliberate restriction of families Dr. Meyer demands some- 
thing larger than a new national life from the efforts of a regenerated 
Church in which the dominani note 1s that of the Spuit, not that of 
the flesh. He looks for a Family and a League of Nations. 
“ There must be a preponderance of spiritual ideals, and a pie- 
ponderance of spiritual energies ’’ Lastly, the Bishop of Norwich 
dwells on he vast importance of a system of national education in 
which religion 1s a dominating force He writes — 


“ The war, which nas drawn all classes together in one supreme 
effort, will perhaps help to combine Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists in their common desne to serve the higher interests 
of the children in our schools to-day, who will need all the grace 
of God io meet the problems which will face them after the 
war 


He specially pleads for adequate provision for religious instruction 
in connection with the new continuation schools Certainly his 
plea for properly-trained teachers of religion 1n all schools will meet 
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with unneisal approval. Man, after all, ıs a ‘‘ religious animal,” 
and religion and aspiration ıs a first necessity of his life. If that 
1s so, if religion ts 1ecognised at all, t must be taught by those 
who are qualified in every way to do so. The matter could be easily 
settled by a Conference of the leaders of the various Churches 
Mr Fisher ts waiting for such a lead. He will have nothing to 
do with religious controversy as such, he will protect himself and 
the children by a full conscience clause covering all cases, but 
certainly he would meet a joint request by the Churches for ample 
facilities for religicus instruction if it is demanded ın any continua- 
tron school, and will allow the denominations to have their own 
schools 1f they wish to do so 

This 1s a most helpful, hopeful book. Itis a sign of a very great 
awakening, and should be read by all who feel that in the unity 
of the Churches lies the best hope of national life. 


-oo 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr R Martin Pope, in ‘‘ An Introduction to Early Church History 
(Macmillan, 4s 6d. net), gives us a survey of the relations of Chiis- 
tianity and Paganism ın the early Roman Empire” up to the accession 
of Constantine We are shown a survey of the Christian movement 
‘in its contact with the Empire, its influence, tts self-defence and the 
public verdict ’? The New Faith in its rise was so closely knit with 
Judaism that ıt was 1eported to be a sect of the Jews But that, of 
course, was not so It was a new growth that owed in 
one sense everything to the Jew, but in another everything to 
the Empire as its host and to Greek thought as a vehicle 
for its philosophy These two things wee no doubt analogous 
to the process that Browning refers to in the ‘‘ Ring and the Book,” 
by which the perfect Ring 1s made But in early days ‘‘ machinery ”’ 
means everything We are shown heie “The great Christian 
Communities,’’ the brotherhood, ‘‘ the Church ’’ With the passing of 
the apostles, o: apostolic men, the admunistiative headship of the Church 
tended to become vested in a leading presbyter, to whom the title 
" bishop ” (Episcopus) was given, though originally this term had 
been used interchangeably with piesbyter Nowhere in the New 
Testament do we find anything corresponding with this type of 
monarchical bishop So we are taken on to ‘‘ the 1ival faiths and 
philosophies of the early Empire’? The gieat coiuption of Roman 
society was at the critical moment for Christianity, ‘a moral reaction 
which rendered the soul susceptible to religious appeal ’’- In fact, the 
seed plot was ready We are not altogether satisfied with the brief 
account of “the religion of Rome’’ ‘That religion in essence was 
highly spuitual, fat more spiritual than the faith of Athens had ever 
been, and we believe that ıt was the spirituality, which certainly underlay 
the splendour and broad justice of the Roman law, that made the spread 
of Christianity possible The real God of the Romans was a God not 
made with hands, and to confuse the true Roman faith with the formal 
State religion 1s to miss the inwardness of much of the finest of Roman 
thought and Roman self-sacrifice Mr Pope has only looked in this 
matter at one side of a very great question But the chapter, all the 
same, apart from what we regard as an initial misconception, is very 
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valuable, and is Inerally crammed with matenal We are glad that 
Mr Pope has condemned the German claim that Christianity 1s a 
‘mystery iehgion’’ It was nothing of the sort, as all modern 
research in Asia goes to piove The essays on the attitude of the 
Imperial authorities to Christianity 1s a record of prejudice that was 
unusual m Roman action The authoritres were frankly afiaid 
of Chistianity and of Chnstians, whose social and religious lrfe 1s dis- 
cussed in some detail in these pages. Passing on to the early inter- 
preters and defenders of the faith and coming to “‘ the verdict of the 
outsider, the views of Tacitus, the younger Pliny, Suetonius, Dio 
Cassius, Lucian of Samosata, Lucian and Celsus, all criticism wes 
easily refuted by the actual character of the new Church But what 15 
more remaikable than eriitcism is the very general literary silence on 
the subject of Christianity The faith was working in secret among 
the common people throughout the empire, and only showed here and 
there, unti! suddenly the whole empire was leavened and the days of 
a Christian Empire had come That task still confronts the world 
The Church must be built up from the character of the people. that 
ig the lesson of the first four centurres—and indeed of the last four 
The Church must begin at the bottom and work upwards That is the 
lesson of this painstaking book and the need of our time 
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In ‘‘War-Aims The Need for a Parliament of the Alhes ” (Headley 
Bros , 2s. 6d. net), Mr. Norman Angell advocates a Congress of the 
Alles of Belgium dung the war to frame arrangements *‘ by which, 
after the war, the nations of the wo1ld—including the Central Powers— 
are to be assured the due protection of their nationality, equality of 
commercial opportunity, economic rights of way, access to markets 
and raw maternals, without being obliged to resort to competitive 
armaments ” It 1s imdeed certain that this plan would suit Germany 
well enough, since 1t would open to her again all the doors that her 
criminal conduct has locked, and would give her a start of other 
nations, who, in the vast struggle to destroy the gieatest puate of 
history, have for the time bemg exhausted the possibility of 
renewing the struggle for trade on equal terms Mr Norman Angeli’s 
proposal could noi possibly be entertained The Congress must wait 
until the war 1s ended and Germany has paid the full penalty for her 
crimes, and has taken to herself a Constitutional Government Then 
the question of opening to her traders the markets and the produce of 
the world can be considered by a Congiess of the Allies of Belgium 
This book, as a whole, 1s very difficult to understand Mr. Norman 
Angell cleverly quotes from persons of eminence, to whom his views 
must be repugnant, in order to support those views He nowhere 
condemns the Germans, but pleads that his plan ıs not unconnected 
with the punishment and disarmament of the Germans He ıs 
appaiently opposed to that disarmament; but, on the whole, Mr. Angell 
1s content to tell us that we have, ‘‘1n our diplomacy, played the game 
of the enemy Governments. It 1s time that we played our own ° But 
this assumes that Mr Norman Angell’s plan which would reinstate 
Germany is our ‘‘plan.’’ It certainly ts not Mr. Angell says that, 
‘if France was to decide definitely upon a plan by which Germany 
may in futuie have access to the corn and coal of Alsace-Lorraine, her 
demand foi the provinces would, to put ıt at 1ts lowest, encounter less 
resistance ’’ In other words, 1f Germany ıs allowed to retain the 
things for which she stole these provinces, she might give them back 
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‘Ims would certainly suit Germany, who is far more likely to lose, as 
a condition of peace, the coal-fields of Silesia and Westphalia, the 
fields on which she depends for the purposes of war This 1s a sample 
of a book which, in the most plausible of fashions, claborates proposals 
which in practice would rob Europe and the world of the main advan- 
tages that are to be derived from the war Germany wouid remain 
stiong, transformed, dangerous, with her shipping intact, and the 
right of full access to the markets of the world, she would, in the decade 
following the war, gain a new and corrupt strength capable of over- 
throwing any League of Nations This dangerous book will not meet 
with approval in America or in Engiand. 


x x y 


Canon C H Robinson, D D , in ‘‘ The Conversion of Europe ” (Long- 
mans, 18s net) gives us ‘‘ a detailed account of the work done by the 
missionaries who first preached the Christian faith in the various countries 
of Europe ” It 1s a very elaborate work, dealing, as it does, with the 
masses of iiterature that have accumulated during the centuries that have 
passed since Eusebius recorded the missionary work of the post-Apostolic 
age The Didache, perhaps as early as the beginning of the second 
century, tells us of wande1ing missionaries’ ongin and 1ecords the spread 
of the faith, and we know that the Roman Empire served as a host for 
the monaste11es and convents that by the erd of the fifth century had 
spread over the Empire Monasticism was a missionary force, and 
when it revived in the sixth century for five hundred years ıt carried 1ts 
message to the Gentiles through nuns as well as monks Vernacular 
versions of the Bible were a great need There was, for instance, no 
such version in Wales il] the sixteenth century, but the East was better 
provided Early versions appeared in Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, 
Georgian, while Latin versions dominated the West Religious poems 
and plays in the vernacular, to some extent, took the place of the Buble 
itself In Cornwall this was especially apparent There ıs little doubt 
that the difficulties of intercourse between the missionary and the people 
led to the incorporation in the religious tradition of Pagan legends, the 
same thing, in fact, happened in the East, and the contact with the 
esoteric i1eligions of the East ıs still a force ın Orthodox Christianity 
Canon Robinson takes the conversion of the countries of Europe tn the 
following order Ireland, Scotland, England, Wales, France, Italy, the 
Balkans, Spain, Austria, Switzerland, Belgrum, Holland, Germany, 
Poland, Denmark and Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Russia, the Mediter- 
ranean islands Ireland, of course, does not lead the way, but ıt was one 
ef the great forces that brought about the conversion and the humanising 
of a large part of Europe The Irish missionary meant much to Europe 
The place of Celtic Christianity in the history of Europe ıs not always 
adequately recognised. In dealing with the British material, Canon 
Robinson nghtly dismisses the story of “ Lucius, King of the Britons,” 
as ‘‘ probably completely fabulous ” The martyrdom of Albanus should 
have been attributed to the Decian and not the Diocletian persecution 
some fifty years later The French begmnings are earlier, for we have 
records of persecutions at Lyons and Vienna in 177 aD, at which time 
the Church was dominated by Greek priests and thinkers Of course, in 
Italy missionary work was going on in Apostolic times In the Balkan 
Peninsula Christian communities were at work in 100 aD St Paul 
certainly visited Spain, but no signs of communities founded by him 
survive, and we only know of a church from Irenæus, Bishop of Lyons 
Austria and Hungary had bishops in the third century, but even in the 
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tenth century Hungary was heathen, and ın the thirteenth century the 
Christian churches of Hungary were wiped out by the Mongols The 
first Swiss diocese dates from the fourth century Belgium claims to 
have had a Christan community m the first century, while Holland had 
to wait till the seventh The Roman towns in Germany had Christian 
communities by the end ot the second century, but it was the eighth 
century before Northern Germany could dispense with Irish misstonartes, 
the age when missionary work began in Holstein and Denmaik. it was 
not until the end of the tenth century that Christianity reached Iceland, 
a little later than ıt penetrated Norway A century earlier it had reached 
Sweden, and was spreading in Russia Central Europe was unfortunate 
in the late date at which ıt secured the benefit of Christian thought and 
morals The mass of the people stand closer, to barbarism ın historic 
fact than 1s the case of the nations of South and South-Western Europe 
+ + * 


Mr S M. Mitra has written an introduction to a volume entitled 
“ Hindu Mind Training'’? (Longmans tos 6d net) by a lady who 


- calls herself ‘‘ An Anglo-Saxon Mother ’’ This lady was troubled in her 


mind by the form that the education of her three sons and her daughter 
was taking Their minds, apparently, did not respond to the stimul: of 
athletics and humanism supplied by English public schools, or the scarcely 
less heroic methods of an Anglo-Saxon governess The Anglo-Saxon 
mother studied French, Swiss, and Italian educationalists in vain. 
‘* Some of them are good as far as they go, but none of them go far 
‘‘enough ° At this desperate moment, the poo: disappointed mother 
met Mr Mitra, and forthwith plunged into the woolly deeps of Asiatic 
mind traming She emerged with views that me a httle dis- 
appointing Ít apparently does, or purports to do (for the state 
of India before the year 1750 hardly says much for any system of 
mind training so far as characte: or ethics are concerned), what every 
other system purports to do, build character and evolve mind But our 
poor Anglo-Saxon mother (who really appears to know very little about 
Englısh education) feels that ‘‘ the Hindu system helps mental develop- 
“ ment from within in a way that no Western system seems capable of 
“ doing. The Hindu method of drawing out what ts in the pupil, stand- 
‘ing aside that the flower of intelligence may unfold, appears the wiser 
“and more practical plan ° But this 1s the plan of persons as far apart 
as Dr Arnold and Madame Montessor1 Yet it seems that the Hindu has 
‘a more elaborate method than Madame Montessori’s for shutting: off 
‘sense perception He calls ıt a ‘dumb, deaf, and blind display ° ” 
But that 1s nothing to the Squeers method, of which the Anglo-Saxon 
mother may have heard, and the Squeers method has the additional 
advantage of creating a literal craving in the child. Mr Mitra tells us 
that “ the present war has shown to what a pass material efficiency, 
‘ accompamed by psychoiogical deficiency, has brought the world. The 
“ West has made a great fetish of material efficiency But 1s ıt not pos- 
‘ sible that a nation, by removing psychological deficiency ın 1ts mode of 
‘* government, might at the same time considerably strengthen its material 
“ efficiency? ” But are we deficient? India, after ‘‘ thirty centuries ”’ of 
study of the human mind, was for most of those centuries deficient in thig 
way, and had to seek peace at the hands of the West. We can see nothing 


~m Hindu mind training that 1s not implicit ın any honest system It 4s not 


the systems, but the people that matter. Mr Mitra would give us 
increased material efficiency What the world needs at present is the 
application of Christian ethics to daily hfe 
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IRELAND, 1918. 


WONDER what William Pitt, wherever he 1s, thinks of the 
results of that scheme of a Legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland which he set on foot 120 years ago. Pitt’s 

apologists tell us that a part, if not a chief part of his policy, was 
to rescue the masses of the Irish people from the yoke of the Irish 
ascendancy—a yoke which, during the terrible year of 1798, had 
indeed proved grievous enough—and to place them under the equal 
protection of an Imperial Parliament and Executive. How far such 
ideas really counted ın the matter ıs beside the present purpose. At 
any rate the aim—as distinguished from motives and methods—was 
not an ignoble one, a fusion of the separate aspirations and 
interests of all three kingdoms. 

A nation, however proud, may well choose (as the South German 
States chose ın 1871) to merge its individuality ın a greater whole, 
or may become reconciled’ to the new order in course of time, as 
Scotland became reconciled to union with England during the 
eighteenth century. For myself I have never felt the least hostility 
towards those of my countrymen who, while honestly making the 
good of Ireland their first thought, considered that this good would 
best be realised through maintaining unaltered the Parliamentary 
Union as established in 1801. But one wonders whether anyone 
now really believes that a union of interest and affection 1s still 
possible on this condition, or that the legal bond which the Act of 
Union created between the two peoples ıs anything but an obstacle 
to that happy ending of the old quarrel. One after the other minor 
causes of friction, each alleged in turn to be the whole cause, have 
been removed—Catholic disabilities, tithe exactions, an oppressive 
land system. Yet at no time in all these 120 years— 
not even during the black days of the Great Famine when coroners’ 
juries were accustomed to bring ın verdicts of wilful murder against 
Lord John Russell, Prime Minister of England—has Irish popular 
feeling been more anti-English than at this moment. Be the 
reason what it may, it 1s clear that the pretence of governing the 
two countries by the same laws and institutions can no longer be 
sustained. More than a pretence it has never been; for, in fact, 
there have been few years during all this tıme when “ exceptional 
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legislation ’’ of a repressive kind has not been in force ın that 
portion of the United Kingdom called Ireland. 

Whether if wiser counsels had prevailed during the first half of 
the nineteenth century, the legislatrve union would have grown 
into a union of hearts, it is neither possible to decide nor even 
useful to enquire. The time when Irish resentment could be 
assuaged and Irish gratitude won by concessions in any matter 
other than the capital one of self-government 1s past. Nor even 
here will concession be of much avail, unless it 1s of such a kind as 
really to satisfy a craving which has grown rather than diminished 
with time. 

May I recall something that I wrote in this Review last year, 
when the Convention was just about to meet? I had received a 
letter from a friend, who, as I said, 1s the head of an ancient Irish 
family, has lived all his life on his estates, and for thirty years has 
been ın close touch with the National movement. 


«We are in the melting-pot again, and 1f nothing comes of the 
Convention Ireland will go her own way, and fight her own corner 
by any means she can discover, and there will be no more 
conciliation with England or thought for the Empire, except as an 
enemy The anti-Irish have certainly had their way, and the 
duplicity and weakness of the Government are bearing fruit. But 
I doubt if the harvest will be quite what they anticipated, and I 
am sure that the Empire, as well as Ireland, will pay for it.” 


In ihese twelve months we have drawn nearer to the 
calamity which my friend foresaw. And (as I have again 
and again insisted in private conversations during recent 
months), no proposals the Government can make will disarm Irish 
hostility and suspicion in the smallest degiee unless and until they 
are not merely passed into law, but put into operation. Ireland does 
not forget that a Home Rule Bull has been on the Statute Book for 
nearly four years 

_ In order to understand the present situation one must realise 
how exasperating to Nationalists has been the course of 
events since 1912. The story of the earlier years of this period has 
often been told, and need not now be repeated in detail—how the 
Government of that day gave way before the Ulster Covenanters, 
permitting these latter openly to arm and drill in defiance of the 
Executive, how German rifles were brought into Larne with the 
open approval of influential personages, how a similar attempt to 
land arms for Nationalists evoked the active intervention of the 
Castle authorities and led to bloodshed ın the streets of Dublin. 
I mention these things only because they had this very Serious 
consequence (amongst others) that they destroyed by repeated blows 
the hope which Irish people had begun to cherish—namely, that 
the rulers of Great Britain were prepared, if not ‘to give full effect 
to the wishes of the majority, at least to hold the scales equally 
between that majority and the minority of Irnshmen. What 
has happened since 1914 has been fraught with not less 
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unhappy results. Far from taking advantage of the new spirit 
evoked by Mr. Redmond’s famous declaration of adherence to the 
Allied war-aims to bring about a settlement of a question which had 
menaced the United Kingdom but a few weeks earlier with a Civil 
War, the Government simply shelved the whole business until 
growing discontent ın Ireland culminated ın the unhappy rising of 
Easter, 1916. During the whole of the intervening period national 
feeling which, at the outset, had forgotten its most recent 
grievances in real enthusiasm for the cause of world liberty, was 
steadily estranged, and the influence of Mr. Redmond himself 
Steadily undermined. People began to ask why he had not 
bargained before pledging Irish support, and many who had 
praised his generosity and courage began to accuse him of 
weakness and subserviency. Startled out of its comfortable dreams, 
the Cabinet, having first made its own task unnecessarily difficult 
by a long drawn series of executions and by the internment of a 
large number of persons, hastened for the first time since the war 
to apply its mind to the unsettled problem of Irish Government. 
Then, after the constitutional Nationalists were ‘fatally com- 
promised by assent to a partition scheme, 1: refused to carry out the 
bargain which had been proposed to the Irish leaders by Mr. Lloyd 
George himself as necessary to high Imperial policy. 


“ The Devil was sick the Devil a monk would be. 
The Devil got well—the Devil a monk was he!”’ 


Small wonder if recruiting for the Army in Ireland steadily 
declined until at last both the new and the old battalions of Irish 
infantry regiments are threatened with extinction; small wonder, 
also, 1f the mass of the people have turned more and more towaids 
the extremists. I feel quite sure that they do not really prefer the 
idea of an independent Irish Republic to that of a freely governed 
State within the British Empire, and that they place no great 
reliance upon the methods advocated by Sinn Feiners, appeal to 
the Peace Conference or successful insurrection, as a means for 
obtaiming Irish autonomy. But they consider, naturally enough, 
that Sinn Fein has been more successful than constitutional 
Nationalism ın compelling the attention of their rulers. They have 
lost all faith whatever in the pledges of Ministers, and are at the 
moment only too much disposed to regard the whole Parlia- 
mentary movement as futile. The Larne gun-running and every- 
thing that has happened since have taught only too effectively 
the lesson that right without might counts for little in the 
political world. There 1s no pro-German party ın Ireland, not 
even among the Sinn Feiners; but there 1s now very certainly an 
anti-British party, which embraces at the moment thousands of 
hitherto moderate and loyal persons. 

It was in this atmosphere of suspicion and resentful pessimism 
that the Convention was called together. That an assembly wholly 
composed of Irishmen should be given the task of determining the 
future fate of Ireland seemed too good to be true, and while in the 
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dignified seclusion of Trinity College the members of the 
Convention were addressing themselves in hopefulness and 
increasing mutual respect to the intricate problems of Irish 
administration, people outside told one another that the Con- 
vention was sure to fail, was indeed intended to fail, being 
indeed nothing more than a trick to keep the country quiet for a 
time and to hoodwink Irish sympathies in America. And now that 
it has issued its Report, hardly anyone pays any attention to these 
two most remarkable facts, that the Unionist representatives of 
North-East Ulster were alone in opposing the immediate establish- 
ment of an Irish Parliament and Executive for the whole of 
Ireland, and that even they do not appear to have made any serious 
stand for partition. To read some of the comments ın the 
Irish Press one would suppose that the main question at issue 
between Great Britain and Ireland had been the control of 
Customs—a question which, to the best of my recollection, was 
hardly discussed throughout all the long debates on the Home 
Rule Act. And if, as seems likely enough, this now proves a fatal 
obstacle to settlement, it will surely afford another illustration of 
the old story of the Sibyl’s books. 

Scant credit has been given to the Convention, either by the Irish 
Rulers or (ıt may be noted ın passing) by the Prime Minister, for the 
really admirable work done by it and by its various sub-committees 
Men are not in the humour to appreciate the delicate adjustments 
and compromises whereby alone a great measure of agreement 
could have been obtained, and are far more disposed to magnify 
than to compose the remaining differences of opinion. Here, again, 
suspicion, the child of betrayal and hope long deferred, plays its 
muschievous part. If Irishmen could be sure that each concession 
would not be made the occasion of another in unending series, or 
that British Ministers seriously meant anything by their fine words, 
there would be much more ground for hope than I can see at present. 

Meantime the production of the promised Bull 1s deferred from 
week to week. The Cabinet Committee 1s notoriously unable to 
compose its differences, and draft succeeds draft in apparently 
endless succession. Judging by various indications, I anticipate 
that the Bull will follow the lines laid down by the majority of the 
Convention, as modified by the Prime Minister’s letter—that 1s to 
say that it will provide for the establishment of an All-Ireland 
Parliament and Executive with full legislative and administrative 
powers, including the levying and collection of direct taxes, 
but that control of customs and excise will be retained 
at Westminster, and that (in addition to the artificially 
augmented representation of both northern and southern 
Unionism) some sort of veto over legislation (and perhaps 
over executive action also) will be given to an Ulster Council. 
It 1s difficult to see how this last mentioned proposal could be made 
ee to Nationalists The creation of such a Council looks 
ae : a partition - and though partition for a limited period 

y accepted by the majority of the Nationalists in 
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1916 for the sake (as they believed) of an immediate settlement, 
the expedient has since fallen into ever greater disfavour among 
both Nationalists and Southern Unionists. The objections to it 
are twofold—sentimental and practical To Irishmen everywhere, 
anything which breaks up the visible unity of Ireland 1s abhorrent, 
and to the Nationalist minority ın Ulster ttself anything which 
goes to bolster up the Orange ascendency in the province 1s a 
source of well justified apprehension. 

People ın Great Britain have heard so much about Ulster 
Protestant fears of Roman Catholic intolerance that they have, 
perhaps, forgotten that ın Ulster the boot 1s still on the other foot 
Here 1s a little incident which occurred only the other day, showing 
where that boot pinches. A very respectable resident in Belfast 
was desirous of sending his son to be a pupil of a firm of marine 
engineers. He approached the manager, who agreed to take the 
boy. In the course of conversation he mentioned that his son had 
been educated at a well-known Catholic school. He left under the 
impression that all had been satisfactorily arranged; but having 
heard no more of the matter for some time was informed, on 
enquiry, that the firm did not propose to fill the vacancy. Subse- 
quently he learned that the son ot a Protestant friend of his own 
had been taken. Complaining of this to the manager, he was 
bluntly told: “ We are very sorry, Mr. ——, but it would not 
pay us to take a Roman Catholic.” The existence of such a spirit 
—which, I am assured by my Belfast acquaintances, 1s by no means 
rare—will serve, perhaps, to explain in some degree the appre- 
henstons above referred to. Unless the suggested Ulster Council 1s 
to be purely temporary, and narrowly limited in its functions, the 
northern Catholic may well feel that he 1s called on to abandon 
hope of ever being allowed to enjoy equal rights with his fellow- 
citizens ın his own province. 

Moreover, it 1s not easy to see why such a provision should be 
grafted upon a scheme which according to Mr. Barnes (himself I 
believe a member of the Cabinet Committee) 1s to be of a Federal 
nature. North-East Ulster, through the mouth of Sir Edward 
Carson, has always ostentatiously disclaimed any desire to be 
treated differently from other parts of the United Kingdom. If 
then, England, Scotland, and Wales are (as I assume) to be integral 
units in a Federal Union, why should Ireland not also be treated 
as a whole? Is the Clyde area to demand a separate Council because 
of its shipbuilding, or Lancashire because of its cotton mills? Or 
again, if religious differences are to be the pretext, why should 
Ulster demand that special protection which the ‘scattered 

-Protestants of the other provinces scorn to seek? Surely the 
Substantial representation, voluntarily and eagerly offered to 
the Unionists by their fellow countrymen (40 per cent. of the whole 
Irish House of Commons) should suffice! Again, Federalism is 
recommended as offering, among other things, the easiest solution 
of the Ulster question; and it seems hardly reasonable that, fore- 
going for the sake of the Federal principle, our claims to the control 
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of customs and of other services, icident to Dominion Home Rule, 
we should still leave this very question of Ulster unsettled. 

I feel bound to say that in my judgment the attempt to set up 
another authority to restrain the all-Ireland Parliament and its 
executive within their own sphere of action must be fatal 
to any attempted settlement. Moreover, alas! over every 
proposal, even the best, hangs the shadow of conscription. By a 
tragic accident (for such I must suppose it) the Report of the 
Convention appeared in the Irish Press on the same day as the 
announcement of the Cabinet’s resolve to extend the Military 
Service Acts to Ireland and the Prime Minister has indicated hts 
intention of associating with the “‘ tender ’’ of a new Home Rule 
Bill an Order ın Council bringing these Acts into operation. 
Conceive the plight of the Irish Ministry whose first task ıt will be 
to co-operate in enforcing conscription! 

No one who has not been in Ireland during the past six weeks 
can possibly realise how passionate 1s the resentment which has 
been aroused. Those who blame the Roman Catlfolic Bishops and 
the Parliamentary Party for the share they have taken ın the anti- 
conscription movement have little sense of realities. If these had 
not intervened to regularise and moderate popular action, there 
might well have been another rising. Certainly there would already 
have been bloodshed; and this, not in certain specially disturbed 
areas, but all up and down the country. -My own constituency has 
for at least a quarter of a century been completely free from 
agrarian or other troubles. During the sixteen years I have 
represented it ın the House of Commons, I cannot recall a single 
instance of boycotting, intimidation, or similar outrage. Yet there, 
as elsewhere, I know that men were, and are, ready to take to the 
hills or die fighting in their homes rather than be compelled to join 
the Army. The tension 1s extraordinary, and the wildest stories 
find belief. Thus the visit of a single R.A.M.C. officer to a disused 
workhouse which it was thought might serve for a Convalescent 
Home at once produced a rumour that 500 soldiers had arrived ın 
the district to commence a drive for conscripts, and quick on 
its heels came the statement that these were Gurkhas, specially 
trained to hunt men through the mountains and kill them with 
knives. To Englishmen it may well seem incredible that fellow- 
subjects of theirs should credit their rulers with intentions 
such as are here implied. Nevertheless, it 1s not only peasants who 
believe that the aim of an influential section here and ın Ireland 1s 
not so much to gain recruits for the Army as to find a pretext for a 
pogrom in which the troublesome aspirations of Ireland after self- 
government may be once and for all quenched ın blood, and the 
work half-done by Cromwell completed. 

To this pass has a country come which in August, 1914, was 
the “one bright spot on the horizon.” It ıs useless now to 
distribute blame for this. disastrous change between Irish 
Bolsheviki and English Tsarists. Some of its causes I have already 
sought to trace. To call the opponents of conscription unpatriotic 
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“ shirkers’? or “cowards ” 1s to show’a fundamental misunder- 
standing of their point of view. Shirkers they are not, for they do 
not recognise the right of England to lay this obligation upon 
them cowards they are not, for they are prepared to die ın defence 
of what they concetve to be their rights unpatriotic they are not, for 
their animating passion ıs devotion to the liberties of their own 
country, though ıt may be (and I think it ıs) that, ın this devotion, 
they forget the larger liberties of Christendom. At any rate, here 
are the facts—conscription can only be enforced ın Ireland by the 
Press gang, no tribunals other than military can be set up; the 
attempt to press men will be actively resisted by the whole 
population. 

Finally, 1f and when the conscripts are obtained, the trouble will 
still only be beginning. Some 4,000 conscientious objectors have 
occasioned no little inconvenience, one gathers, in Great Britain. 
But grant for a moment the truth of the estimate which places at 
200,000 the number of men to be obtained ın Ireland. And then 
imagine what ewill happen when 200,000 Irishmen, having 
exhausted the resources of active, take to passive resistance! 

Lest it be thought I exaggerate the intensity of Irish popular 
feeling, here 1s a copy of a handbill which 1s being distributed 
broadcast — 


A CALL TO IRISHWOMEN 


Inshwomen! Your country ıs threatened with a calamity more 
deadly and appalling than anything that has confronted ıt since 
the days of Cromwell England in her malignant hate of our 
small nationality has declared a war of extermination upon the 
last remnant of the Irish race which has survived her brutal rule 
of famine and persecution England declares war upon YOU 
by her decision to seize by force the bodies of Your Men—those 
nearest and dearest to you—and compel them against conscience 
and national honour to wear the shameful livery of their country’s 
implacable enemy—to become helots ın body and soul ! 

Irishwomen! Take your stand with Ireland You must 
realise your power and use it, whatever be the cost There must 
be no blacklegs amongst you base enough to help the British 
Government in their dirty work There must be no question of 
women filling men’s places, ‘or taking any part, actrve or passive, 
in this crime against the Irish nation 

Women must resolve to sacrifice everything ın their efforts to 
oppose, thwart, and render impossible the murderous attempt on 
the life and honour of Ireland 


CONSCRIPTION FOR JRELAND MEANS ETERNAL SLAVERY FOR OUR 
COUNTRY 


Irishwomen! You must choose Death itself, rather than suffer 
this National Disgrace 


The Time to make Your Choice 1s NOW. 
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Such being the condition of things, it 1s small wonder that the 
Irish Executive, including crvilians of all parties and the soldiers 
who have most knowledge of the country, should look with dismay 
on the task before them. I feel sure that Sir Horace Plunkett 1s 
right in urging (in a recent letter to the Press) that the Government 
cannot possibly carry through both Home Rule and conscription ; 
for the second will destroy all chances of the first, yet without the 
first the second can only lead to bloodshed and lasting hatred. Is 
there, then, no way out? I believe ıt can only be found in the 
early passing by general consent of a new and more generous Home 
Rule Bill, a Parliament and Executive for the whole of Ireland, 
of unquestioned authority ın its allotted sphere—this 1s the essential, 
all other things are subsidiary and, not less vital, the taking of 
such steps as may be necessary to show plainly that the new 
measure (unlike the Act already on the Statute Book) 1s intended 
to be put into actual operation immediately. And, since in any 
case such a Parliament could hardly be elected before the late 
autumn (when the new Register will have been *completed) and 
since order must quickly be restored lest Ireland drift wholly into 
‘anarchy, another suggestion of Sir Horace Plunkett’s might well 
be adopted and a provisional Irish Executive set up as a War 
Ministry. This should be drawn from all parties in Ireland 
(excepting revolutionary Sinn Fein), and might, perhaps, be 
answerable to the Convention, resummoned as a consultative body, 
pending the election of the Irish Parliament. From the members 
of such an Executive a great measure of courage and self-sacrifice 
would be required; but I have some reason to believe that 
the men could be found. In Ireland to-day, I repeat, soft speeches, 
pledges, promises, paper-schemes are worse than useless. Nothing 
will bring about a revulsion of feeling in favour of Great Britain 
but visible proof that Irish self-government ıs an accomplished fact 
But once such proof appears, the revulsion will follow. And once 
that happens, we may reasonably hope to see Irishmen again 
entering the ranks of Irish Regiments with that same ardour which 
they displayed ın the early days of the war. To achieve this end 
will tax all that the friends of order and reasoned liberty have of 
goodwill, of courage, and of patience. Nevertheless, 1f Ireland now 
lost to the Allied cause 1s again to be won, there 1s, I am sure, no 
other way. 


H. A. Law. 


P.S.—Wuit-Sunpay, 1918.—Arriving in Dublin yesterday I 
was met by the news of the arrest of de Valera and other Sinn Fein 
leaders on charges of treasonable commerce with the enemy Until 
more 1s known of the affair 1t seems useless to predict what will 
happen now. To judge from the Viceroy’s proclamation and from 
what I can glean of official opinions, it appears that the Govern- 
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ment hopes (by a process of reasoning not very clear to me) to effect 
a pacification and to sttmulate once more voluntary recruiting. But 
if good and not frightful harm 1s to follow, the accused must be 
brought immediately to public trial. Noone in Ireland will believe 
in the alleged conspiracy on the mere word of the Government. 
For myself, unless and until I have proof to the contrary, I shall 
continue to believe what I asserted above, namely, that there 1s no 
pro-German party ın Ireland, though there ıs an anti-British. If 
I am proved to be wrong, then I (and here I believe I am typical 
of my countrymen) shall put away any scrap of sympathy I may now 
have with the prisoners. Tull then I am bound to remember that 
they are countrymen of my own, arrested and deported on evidence 
which I am not permitted to learn. Assuming that the authorities 
have good grounds for their action, 1t lies with them either to destroy 
the influence of the extremists by proving that these men have been 
in relation with the common enemy, or to destroy what 1s left of 
the influence of the moderates by failing to do so. Such hints as 
I can get of the Official attitude point, alas! in the latter direction. 

If this forecast turns out to be accurate, then those of us who have 
laboured, amidst much discouragement, to promote better relations 
between the two islands, must abandon the hopeless struggle 
Between a mad Government and a maddened people there will 
remain no work for us to do.—H. A. L 


ITALY AND THE NATIONALITIES OF 
AUSTRIA- HUNGARY. 


UXLEY has somewhere said that he believed the Italian mind 
to be of tts inherent quality the finest intellectual instrument 
in Europe. Certainly in no other of the Allied nations has 

the fundamental change wrought in the situation ın South-Eastern 
Europe by the Russian mulitary, political, and social débâcle been 
more swiftly apprehended, none where a readjustment of policy 
has so quickly followed. Ever since the secret clauses of the 
London Treaty of April 26th, 1915, were known, and the conse- 
quent clash of interests between the Italian and Southern Slav 
peoples became patent, a group of Florentine intellectuals in whom 
the traditional Mazzinian sympathy with Slav aspirations survived, 
devoted themselves in the pages of the Unzid, in the publications of 
the Libreria Della Voce and of the Giovane Europa, to exhaust the 
poison of Chauvinism with which, under the benevolent toleration 
of the Italian Government, the notsy neo-impertalists of the 
nationalist Press had infected the public mind and rendered Italian 
war-aims a source of grief, if not of antipathy, to the democracies of 
Western Europe. 

As early as the spring of 1916 Professor Salvemini and his 
collaborator, Professor Maranelli, had written a small volume on the 
problem of the Adriatic, in which the various questions—political, 
military, naval, and commercial—raised by the annexationist 
policy, were discussed with a wealth of practical knowledge and 
cogency of logic which made short work'of the arguments of the 
pan-Italian extremists the book was suppressed by the Italian 
censor. The revolution which has since been wrought in the 
attitude of the Italian Foreign Office towards the Adriatic question 
may be gauged by the fact that the censor’s ban has been removed 
and the Questione Adriatico, revised and brought to date, published 
at Florence early in the present year. The main thesis of the 
writers 1s thus set forth in the following prophetic extract from 
Mazzini, written in 1861, and placed at the head of a preface by the 
Editor of La Giovane Europa '— 

“ There exists to-day but one really grave peril for Europe, and 
this peril ıs Imperialism. For thirty years, so far as my own poor 
powers have allowed me, I have fought against all authority which 
is not representative ,of Justice, Truth, Progress, and does not 
recognise the consent of the peoples as its symbol. I have fought 
against ıt under whatever name ıt bore—Pope, Tsar, Bonaparte, 
or an oppressive nationalism.” Amid obloquy, slander, and the 
hard-mouthed scurrility of the baser sort of the nationalist Press, 
this little band of idealists has steadfastly persisted ın its work of 
propaganda and by one of those crashing surprises that war 
always brings and which has confounded the professional 
diplomatist and justified the few believers ın political idealism, the 
despised protagonists of Mazzini’s Slav policy have sat in the 
Capitol of Rome side by side with Italian ministers and leaders of 
opinion hailing as brethren the representatives of the subject 
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Slav peoples of Austria-Hungary, and bound in a common pact of 
concordant homage to their claims. Among the honoured guests 
of Rome sat Dr., Trumbich, ‘the Jugo-Slav patriot, who 
two years before had been expelled from Italian soil. Details of 
the resolutions unanimously adopted by the great Congress of the 
representatives of these subject nationalities held in Rome under 
official Italian patronage have appeared in the daily press. Suffice 
tt to say that in their manifold aspect they assert the right of each 
race to political unity and independence; they jointly and severally 
designate Austria-Hungary as an instrument of German domina- 
tion, and as constituting the fundamental obstacle to the 
achievement of their aims, and they recognise the necessity of joint 
action to overthrow that obstacle. On the other hand, the Italians 
and Jugo-Slavs pledged themselves to a recognition of the unity 
of their interests and to act ın common to secure their full rights. 
They particularly specified that the liberation and defence of the 
Adriatic was a vital interest of the two peoples. All outstanding 
difficulties of a territorial nature were to be amicably settled on the 
basis of nationality and self-determination. Isolated groups, 
necessarily included in the confines of another people, were to be 
guaranteed full rights to develop their own language, culture, and 
economic interests in their own way. The resultant Latin-Slav 
Pact of Rome—for so this momentous agreement between Italians, 
Czecho-Slovaks, Croats, Serbs, Roumanians, and Poles 1s to be 
designated—involves, ın contradistinction to the decision of the 
London Labour Conference, the disruption of the Austrian Empire. 
It 1s a formidable task. Austria Delenda, Salvemint’s insistent 
cry, has been echoed by the leaders of the Press propaganda. We 
must have the courage, says Signor Chiesi, of the Secolo, to plunge 
the surgeon’s knife into the proud flesh and cut away the infected 
German and Magyar parts to give health to the other members, 
Mr. Wickham Steed, foreign Editor of the Tzmes, denounced 
Austria-Hungary at Rome as an Asiatic Sultanate, and asserted 
that the reasons for 1ts destruction were understood in England; 
Dr. Trumbich, commemorating at Rome on April 3oth the 
execution of two Croatian patriots in the year 1671, by order of 
Leopold I , gave, amid the enthusiastic applause of a distinguished 
Italian audience, the watchword of their common aim- ‘‘ Let one be 
our purpose; one our motto: Austria shall no longer exist in the 
world.” 

The range and magnitude of this new departure are, therefore, 
‘clear enough. It involves the whole political future of South- 
Eastern Europe and the settlement of the Balkan problem under 
the ægıs of Italy. ‘‘The Slavs, who, before the dissolution of 
Russia as a political Power, looked to the East as to a beacon and 
at times were hostile to us,” said Senator Ruffini, during a debate 
on March 2nd, ‘‘ now turn their gaze to us.’ The position of 
Albania and the future of Greece are also involved, and this in the 
face of a hostile Bulgaria and of an aggrandised Germany, 
who would inevitably absorb the ten millions of Austro- 
Germans, not to speak of the almost equal millions of even 
more hostile Magyars. That an important section of Italian opinion 
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is possessed of the gravity of the task cannot be doubted. The 
Stampa, of Turin, which represents an influential section of Italian 
opinion ard ceitainly has no desire to spare Austria, has asked, 
Are we under a new illusion? Is the present movement likely to 
achieve the dismemberment of Austria? The Austrian Slavs exist 
under an uon discipline which forbids any movement, all their 
youth and manhood are under arms; the bravest sent to slaughter 
in the trenches, the more generous spirits groaning in an Austrian 
jail or hanging from an Austrian gallows; the leaders of the move- 
ment afar off and powerless. Similar doubts have been expressed 
in the Chamber by the ex-Minister Signor Bonom, and, although 
many of the Nationalist leaders have come into line with the pro- 
moters of the Jugo-Slav Entente, ıt has been with the secret heart- 
searchings of some and the open regrets of others. A whole page 
of the Idea Nazionale, of February 27th, 1s devoted to an attempt, 
by their eminent contributor, Signor Tamaro, to prove that the 
publication of the London Treaty has shown with what moderation, 
or, rather, resignation, the Italian nation had fixed its claims. ‘‘ The 
Treaty, by assigning Fiume to Croatia, imposed a most heavy 
sacrifice on Italy, and inflicted a deep wound on the principle of 
nationality , ıt gives the measure of the enormous care for the Jugo- 
Slavs with which 1t was drawn up, and never has any State given 
such an example of moderation and of pre-occupation with 
another’s interests as that treaty shows.” In view of all these facts, 
concludes Signor Tamaro, the London Treaty must be considered 
as a point de départ and as containing a mmmum of Italian rights. 
Later issues reproduce from the Bulletin of the Italian Royal 
Geographical Society an uncompromising attack on Salvemuini’s 
book by a naval officer, Commandante Roncaglt, and call for the 
Pemon of the two professors for having written a non-Italian 
ook. 

How far the Consulta 1s prepared: to go in modifying Italian 
territorial claims and aspirations to naval predominance ın the 
Adriatic 1s uncertain. A passage in the Austrian Red Book, taken 
in conjunction with the letter of the Chief of the Naval Staff, 
Admiral Thaon de Revel, addressed to Mr. Whitney Warren and 
published in the Westminster Gazette of August 25th, 1917, would 
seem to prove that the acquisition of naval bases at the expense of 
Austria was specifically a demand of the Italian Admiralty. During 
an interview between Prince von Bulow and Baron Sonnino at 
Rome on April 13th, 191%. and reported next day to Vienna by 
Baron Macchio, the most heated conversation, relating to Italian 
Stipulations, 1s said to have taken place on the subject of the 
Dalmatian group of islands. Baron Sonnino admitted, so runs 
the despatch, ‘‘ that this phase of the concessions involved the 
entire so-called Adriatic question. .. . The Minister of Marine 
and his entire department had exerted pressure upon him on that 
score, and the whole country expected him to bring about an 
Improvement of the situation ”* 


* Austro-Hungarian Red Book (No 2), Des 
E patch No 143 . Diplomatic Docu- 
ments Relatıng to the Outbreak of the E 9 
foe eS] B T o e European War Carnegie Endowment 
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That the Vatican views with no favourable eye the dissolution 
of the one great European State, besides Spain, where the Roman 
Church- is still a political factor, and where, by virtue of 
the immense wealth and power of the religious orders, inherited 
almost intact from medizeval times, she remains an organ not only 
of internal administration but of foreign policy, 1s obvious. Nor can 
she regard without concern the incorporation, in a predominantly 
Orthodox Greater Serbia, of two and a-half millions of Catholics 
in Croatia-Slavonia, the most fervent, not to say fanatical, of her 
children. 

The creation of a compact block or Confederation of Slav 
States as a bulwark against the German Drang nach Osten, which 
forms the political justification of the new departure to the Alles, 
awakens historical consideration of some gravity. The Slavs, with 
all their admirable racial qualities, and they are many—mulitary 
valour, noble idealism, poetical imagination, religious fervour— 
have never given evidences of the possession of political genius or 
of the science of government. Of the Russian revolutionist it may 
be truly said, ‘“thou could’st a people raise, but could’st not rule,” 
and the history of the Balkan League does not inspire much con- 
fidence in a Latin-Slav Confederation. The opinion of no living 
authority on the Slav temperament carries greater weight than that 
of Dr. Dillon, who, in his recent work on the * Eclipse of Russia,” 
repeats and confirms his judgment expressed ın the Atlantic 
Monthly twelve years before—‘ It ıs clear that the Slav nation lacks 
political education and self-control, has no 1dea of tactics, no habit 
of discipline.”’ 

That the impulse given to the emancipatory movement among 
the Slav populations subject to Austria 1s destined to lead to 
cleavages in the Dual Monarchy 1s, as recent reports from Vienna 
indicate, indubitable. The Austrian system of the negation and 
Suppression of political idealism, its reliance on the self-stultifica- 
tion of nationalist aspirations by playing off racial animosities one 
against the other, 1ts incorrigible resort to the hangman and the 
jail as the last resource of political Impatience and blindness, are an 
anachronism in modern Europe. Whether her statesmen will have 
the wisdom, and still more the courage, to grapple with the problem 
of her Slav and Italian populations in a generous spirit remains to 
be seen. If not her doom, sooner or later, 1s cast. So far as Italy 
1s concerned, the new departure has swung her back to her better 
self, to her old ideals of ’48 and of "59. It has purged and purified 
her war arms. The renunciation has not been without a pang 
Deep down in every Venetian’s breast is the memory of the 
millennium greatness of Venice; of the tıme when she was Queen of 
the Adriatic and her colonies fringed its Eastern shores “To this 
day its maritime cities are Italian in their architecture, the Italian 
tongue is the medium of their culture and commerce. The very 
Austro-German guide book to Dalmatia places Italian before Slai 
in the traveller’s vocabulary. As in Queen Mary’s breast, “ Calais,” 
so in every Venetian’s heart are written the names of the fair cities 
of the opposite shore of the Gulf of Venice. 

AN OLD Mazzinian. 


THE IDEA OF A LABOUR PARTY. 


NE of the notable domestic events of the war period has been 
O the scheme for a reconstruction of the Labour Party. The 
time of ““ political truce ” has been selected by the skilled 
managers of the Fabian Society to induce the leaders of that party 
to make a bid for future power by so broadening their party basis as 
to bring in a new “ intellectual’ element, seen to be necessary to 
any construction of a Labour Ministry; and the scheme, adopted 
against considerable opposition by the party organisation, has been 
handsomely launched by a course of lectures, with admittance at five 
shillings for stalls, an ex-Minister of the Labour Party opening the 
course. ‘‘ Labour,” evidently, has taken a new departure. 

Such a departure sets up two lines of thought. On the face of 
the case, we have an enterprising move by intelligent organisers to 
promote their political ideals, their social aims, as they have a 
perfect right todo. They may even be held to have ın view a policy 
of evolution which shall guard against a narrow direction of labour 
politics, a “‘ class war’’ such as has been long proclaimed as a 
Socialist ideal in Europe. Educated Socialists cannot but see the 
dangers of the preponderance in popular politics of an impulse of 
destruction over an impulse of construction. This, then, may be a 
scheme to bring “‘ academic ” and popular Socialism into collabora- 
tion under the name of the movement which has had solid practical 
success on established lines of political action. The promoters are 
fairly entitled to have some such construction put upon their plan. 
But even on that construction we are left in a mood of questioning, 

It has been, on the whole, a fortunate feature of British politics 
that ever since the rise of constitutionalism parties have escaped a 
purely class colouring. In the eighteenth century, Whigs and 
Tories figured equally ın all classes, and though dissenters mostly 
gravitated to the former and Churchmen to the latter, the popular 
element was confined to neither. Even under the stress of the 
French Revolution, when anti-revolutionary feeling disintegrated 
the party associated with ideals of political liberty, the sections did 
not re-form on class lines, and the reviving movement of con- 
stitutional reform afterwards had upper-class leaders. That this 
meant ‘‘ Whiggish”’ restraint on reform was in one aspect a 
diawback, in another a condition of stable advance. France, after 
a Revolution in which democracy and aristocracy were broadly at 
daggers drawn, passed unde: the despotism of Napoleon; and 
when, after the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, class politics took a 
new leap in the Second Republic, the result was a calamitous 
reaction which led to the Second Empire, and ended only in the 
disaster and humiliation of Sedan. It 1s idle to claim the British 
evolution as a proof of national wisdom, seeing that the contrasted 
evolutions alike turned on a long chain of causes, determined by 
what might be called political accidents; but at least it 1s better for 
a nation to progress by steady movement than by an alternation of 
violent leaps and violent falls. No one would deliberately plas for 
the latter sequence . not even a Bolshevik. 

We may well suppose, then, that intelligent Socialists recoil from 
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the ıdea of a class war. Seeing that that idea 1s undoubtedly current 
among the extremists of British as of Continental Socialism, the 
new movement engineered by the Fabian Society may be a politic 
device to overrule them. It takes shape at a tıme when they are 
already menacing with ostracism the moderate and practical labour 
leaders who have whole-heartedly thrown themselves into the 
common national cause in the great war, refusing to talk of class 
strife when all classes alike are faced by an immense national 
danger. With those leaders every good citizen must be ın cordial 
sympathy; and 1f the new movement ıs to safeguard them it 1s so 
far entitled to general goodwill. 

But this ıs only the first aspect of the matter. The new scheme 
must be considered ın its whole aim, its probable development. It 
proposes to invite into the Labour Party, which 1s to retain that 
name, reinforcements to which that name can apply only by losing 
its accepted meaning. Mr. Arthur Henderson’s introductory 
lecture was announced to lead up to an appeal to ‘‘ producers ” of 
brain-work to join the ‘‘ producers”? of hand-work. The idea 1s, 
broadly, that qualification consists ın the rendering of social service 
—the central and vital principle of Socialism. So far so good, but 
alike the label of ‘‘ producer ’’ and the label of “labour ” raise 
insistent queries. What kind of “ party ” is to result? And why 
continue to call ıt a Labour Party? Why not a Producer Party, 
1f production ıs to be the qualifying mark? 

“ A question not to be asked,” we may be told. Already the 
Labour Party comprises large classes of hand-workers who “‘ pro- 
duce’’ only ın the larger economic sense of the term—transport 
workers, postmen, carmen, cabmen, railwaymen, clerks. Already 
it includes journalists and teachers—a ground, certainly, for 
inviting the entrance of artists, architects, actors, barristers, 
novelists, clergymen. All these, presumably, are invited; all being 
expected to claim the status of ‘“‘ labour.” But who are excluded, 
and on what grounds? The Fabian Society, consisting mainly of 
middle-class people, conforms to continental Socialist practice in a 
habitual disparagement of the bourgeois. Is the bourgeorsıe— 
whatever ıt may be—now invited to call itself ‘‘ labour ” ? 

An artist, an architect, an actor, a doctor, a’novelist, a teacher, 
may very well claim to be a worker, and in the large sense a 
producer But then, surely, so may a shopkeeper, a manufacturer, 
a director Ifa railway porter 1s a producer, so 1s Lord Leverhulme, 
and so 1s every manufacturer. Are the employer class ın general, 
then, invited or expected to enter the new Labour Party? If so, 
we shall indeed have a transformation. If not, we are faced by the 
standing puzzle. What ıs a producer? And when 1s a producer 
not a producer ? 

The men who founded and developed the Labour Party in 
general and the Independent Labour Party ın particular had no 
such puzzle to face They used the term ““ labour ” in a perfectly 
definite and straightforward way. It meant for them the labour 
that earns weekly wages, the labour of the “ working-classes ”’ 
so-called. The constituent units were not individuals but labour 
groups, trade unions, and the political platform was that of the 
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interests of the hand-workers in general. It was to promote these 
interests as against the political dominance supposed to be wielded 
by the landowning and moneyed and employing classes. Better 
labour conditions, better housing, better education for workmen’s 
children, better provision for poverty—such were the aims. 

The general ideals of Liberalism were adopted only because they 
chimed with these. Home Rule and Free Trade were backed as 
being so plainly democratic; franchise reform—once scouted by 
I.L.P. leaders as a device to delay real reform by a fight over 
machinery—was adopted perforce when parliamentary possibilities 
had been gauged. Old Age Pensions were welcomed as a matter 
of course, with an equally natural demand for higher rates and 
earlier bestowal; Health Insurance was debated only on the score 
that the workers’ interests were at some points not justly met. 
Always the guiding principle was the bettering of the lot of the 
working masses in general and the oiganised trades ın particular. 

Was not this, then, ıt may be asked, a deliberate development 
of class politics? Undoubtedly it was. But it was mainly a class 
movement of self-help, not of class hatred. That element entered 
only in the Socialist section, and did not pervade that. The moving 
force was in the main the desire to lift the hand-workers, not to drag 
down any other It was no doubt in virtue of the class motive that 
many workers joined the ‘‘ Independent ”’ section who had never 
previously worked for progressive politics. Keir Hardie claimed 
that he enlisted men who had previously been Tory out of mere 
antagonism to their Liberal employers or to the Liberal policy 
of interfering with the drink-trade. If their enlistment in a demo- 
cratic movement was possible only by a class movement, the class 
movement was justified on that side no less than on the positive 
ground of its special concern for working-class interests. 

But above all, however much some Labour leaders might per- 
sonally antagonise the Liberal Party, their party as a whole was 
consciously a wing—they might say, the vanguard—of the pro- 
gressive parties ın general. Liberalism, so-called, had its ‘‘ wings ”’ 
within itself, Labourism was, so to speak, the Left of the Left, 
albeit not on all points. By reason of its trade union basis, its 
members were not to stand on Liberal platforms—a concession to 
the old Tory elements ın the labour class. But never on a single 
main issue were they found supporting a Tory against a Liberal 
policy in the House of Commons. Organised as they were, 
named as they were, they played a clearly understood part as‘ the 
special representatives of labour’s needs, labour’s interests, bring- 
ing their pressure to bear on Liberalism ın the direction of those 
needs and interests. e 

In one respect, indeed, they very definitely classed themselves 
as representatives of labour organisations as distinguished from 
constituencies. Following, perhaps, the model of the Irish 
Nationalist Party, they collectively laid down the rule that every 
labour member must vote as the majority of the party decided. 
For refusing to sign a pledge to that effect, two veteran Labour 
leaders, Thomas Burt and Charles Fenwick, official representatives 
of the Northumberland Miners, but connected from their first 
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entrance into Parliament with the Liberal Party, were punished by 
their trade unions with deprivation of official salary. But the 
policy of faction which dictated this unworthy course could not 
in the nature of things be fulfilled, and the Labour Party as often 
as not leaves its members now to vote on their own judgment. 

What, then, ts to be the tactic of the new Labour Party? Are 
its members ın Parliament to reckon themseives the servants of the 
Trade Unions? On the common-sense assumption that mere 
‘“ producers ’’ of brain-work cannot well be more labourite than 
organised labour, so-called, has itself been, we may suppose that 
they will be pledged to a fixed course only where organised labour 
is as such directly concerned. That is to say, they may be for or 
against denominational religious teaching in the schools, for or 
against Local Option or Prohibition, for or against Protection to 
agriculture, or Land Nationalisation, or Tariffs, or Imperial 
Federation, or Disestablishment. 

But still we are left wondering as to the principle of exclusion, 
partly explicit, ip the stipulation that ıt 1s “‘ producers ” that are 
invited to rally to the Labour flag, partly implicit in the Fabian 
denunciation of the bourgeois. Some class or classes, presumably, 
are not expected to join in—are expected, ın fact, to oppose. What 
classes are they? By implication, are they not the classes who 
employ labour, who trade for profit, who own land, or who live on 
the produce of investments? Is not, in short, ‘‘ the capitalist” to 
be antagonised, be he great or small? If this be not so, the 
connection of the new Labourism with Fabianism 1s a mystery 
indeed. True, the employer of Labour, the manufacturer, 1s a 
producer if the transport worker 1s; and the shopkeeper, who effects 
the final step in production, 1s ın the same category. But are they 
to bein or out? Are they to be politically antagonised, or are their 
interests to be protected, even as are those of the hand-workers ? 

Here we come to the central or final issue. The orators of the 
Fabian Society, the Committee which has engineered the new 
Labour scheme, assure us that the labels of Liberal and Con- 
servative are no longer significant, though somehow Radical and 
Tory are still held to have application. As Radical and Tory 
simply spell Advanced Liberal and Extreme Conservative, we may 
infer that the surviving forces are assumed to be, broadly speaking, 
forces of rapid change and of resistance to change. What changes, 
then, are brewing? Not Disestablishment: Fabian affections do 
not ‘that way lie. Not tariffism—though Fabians are perhaps not 
all hostile to that. Not Republicanism: that 1s no part of the 
Fabian propaganda. In a word, the kind of change to which Mr 
Webb and Mr. Shaw and their colleagues invite the intellectuals, 
in alliance with the Labour Party, are changes in the general 
direction of Socialism. 

To such changes, naturally, the Fabian Society and tts Labour 
followers expect opposition from capitalists. great and small, from 
people who live idly on investments, from shopkeepers, from 
employers of labour in general, and from traders for profit in 
general. As against all these, they invite support from all 
professional men who do not want to be called bourgeois, from 
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artısts and men of letters and scholars who have not investments 
enough to ‘woiry them, and who, from the point of view of the 
Fabian Society, may be ‘expected to provide material for a future 
Labour "Ministry such as has not yet been evolyed by the party of 
Labour that rests primarily upon trade-union organisation. 
Incidentally, ' many politicians wonder how such new leadership 
will be looked upon by the’ men, who use ‘the word Labour in its 
natural and straightforward ` meaning, wha understand by 1t wage; 
earning labour, typified by the, trade unions. ,It may be, of course; 
that working men who refuse to join politically with Liberals, So 
called, rich or poor, employing or emplóyed, will be ready to accept 
the leadership of Socialistıc ‘professional | men, authors, artists, 
actors, or architects. ‘But it ‘will be odd 1f they do. 

That, ‘however, concerns ‘them rather than, the, Liberal. ‘What 
concerns not only the Libéral but the’ serious citizen in general 1s 
the quéstion : Are we now to have British politics rapidly developed 
into a strife between the Haves and “the Have-Nots? For that, 1s 
what Socialism, i as ‘opposed to Laberalism, practically means., We 
say," ‘als opposed’ to‘Liberdlism,”? because it 1s a Sdcialism opposed 
to’Liberalism ‘that 4 We ‘have to deal: with. Not, that Liberalism 1s ın, 
tendency opposed ‘to ‘Socialism. Whatever, ‘the, aged Gladstone 
might think: when Harcourt’ ‘said, ,“ We | are all ‘Socialists 
nowadays,” or when ‘Chamberlain talked of “ Tansom,’’, modern 
Libéralism ha’ inevitably’ moved on a path, that, points to a, Pro, 
gressivé control 'of individualisni, a a progressive cultivation of the 
Peheral as'distinct’from the private financial, interest, 

Irish Land Policy, Death Duties, differentiated Income Tax, Old 
Age Pensions, National Health Insurance—all these are steps away. 
from the ideal of’ Individualism, and toward the ideal of Socialism. 
No Conservative now proposes to'rétrace them.’ ‘State telegraphs 
were added to the’ State “Post, Office ; State telephones followed the 
telegraphs; municipal ' tramways | have sbecome normal ; State rail- 
ways will probably, comé,next. Such i is the method of progressiby 
practical steps, "bY gradual adjustment, the method of Liberalism; 
fo ‘which ‘Conservatism in turn, progressively « conforms, i 

Always, by this, method, ‘the amount of progressive bias—of the 
spilt of reform,” of: "civis that 1s available, for the moment, 
is gathered ‘i ‘up and’ put. ‘to work: It matters not that the opinion 
available fér‘this'much is' not for the time being available for more, 
would even resist ‘the further adaptations ‘which will be made in 
the next ‘generation. Iti is the function of Liberalism, as we under- 
stand it in Britain, thus to ‘collect and operate the reforming energy 
of each decade to’ the immediate’ practicable ¢ end. 

Liberalism—aptly « described as ‘‘ nota creed but a state of mind” 
—does not pretend té'lay down theclines of a rémote social system, 
It proceeds on the Knowledge, on the one hand, that theoretically, 

planned social systems, never emerge as they have been planned; 
that ideals are always in process of ‘tratisformation ; and, on the other 
hand, that the mass of practical men give therr "political assents and 
dissents i iti'ternis of what théy « desire here and’ now. "It recognises,, 
finally,’ that’ social steps pomting ostetisil ly In, ‘the same direction, 
and justified py, the | satie, principles, vary, itimensely in , point of 
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practicability. Therefore ıt plans each new step ın turn on grounds 
of attained concensus: of opinion and immediate practicability.. 
And thus it has come about that Liberalism has never elicited 
but has always averted the spirit of class hate and class war. 
Instead of dividing men by strifes over remote ideals which they 
are incapable of realising, yet over which they are capable of deep 
cleavages, ıt invites them to collaborate in tasks concerning which 
they can agree. Thus, decade after decade, ıt has enlisted men of 
“the classes ” ın the cause of “ the masses ” by asking them to do 
what they are now willing or can be persuaded to do. It enlists 
capitalists and workers, landlords and land nationalisers, employers 
and officials, wage-earners and receivers of interest, giving them 
grounds for fraternity The great task of statesmanship ıs to 
preserve solidarity amid all the antagonisms with which society 1s 
intersected. That task has been accomplished by British Liberal- 
ism down to this hour. 

It 1s not ipretended that such a mode of political progression ‘1s 
free from drawbacks. In the nature of the case, ıt involves ‘the 
drawback thateaction “from hand to mouth’? sometimes does 
imperfectly what might have ‘been done better and has to be 
laboriously done anew later. But even this drawback ıs lessening, 
not growing. Luiberal:statesmen no longer commit themselves to 
“ finalities ” in the way of political change. The quickening steps 
of progress. have set up the knowledge of its direction, the certainty 
of its continuance. What does remain of the spirit and method 
of the past 1s the discussion of each step on its immediate merits, 
the recognition that the social order changes by successive practical 
adaptations and. not under precept of an ideal that no man can live 
to see realised ; above all, the temper that cherishes social solidarity 
and will not willingly Set up class hatreds or class ostracism. 

Now either the new Labourism 1s to operate on these lines or it 
is not. Either it ıs to accept politics as the unending ‘series of 
adjustments of wills, the successive balancings of opinion, that has 
been thus far carried on by Liberalism, or it 1s definitely to set up 
the Socialist flag and claim to adjust all progress to the frame cast 
for posterity by clean-cut collectivist theory. Z 

If the latter, we know what to look for—a society of sheep and 
goats, ın which certain classes are marked out for more or less rapid 
extinction, and all the other classes are supposed to be umited by 
that simple aim. And as no society can be so simply unified ever 
in antithetic sections, there will tend to ensue -the old species of 
destructive strife between extremists and moderatés which tends to 
emerge when the extremists think they see their way to triumph. : 

If, on the other hand, the new party ıs after all merely to carry 
on the tasks of Liberalism, ‘‘ collecting the voices,” taking up each 
new task as it presses, refusing on the one hand to make martyrs 
and on the other hand to carry on a vain debate as to what 1s the 
ideal form of society’ when the real business 1s just to make society 
a little better for men who''cannot fulfil the theory of the best—if 
this is to be the outcome of the- New Departure; what does ıt al? 
amount to? Is it only a scheme to secure for a given group, by 
a new shuffle of the parliamentary cards, a new manipulation 
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of catchwords in a new electorate, political power which they could 
not otherwise hope to live to attain? Some old campaigners so 
describe the situation. Time was when the gifted managers of the 
Fabian Society set themselves the task of ‘‘ permeating’’ the 
Liberal Party. And ‘‘ permeation ” of the kind they wanted really 
took place to the moderate extent possible, though certainly not by 
their direct efforts. The ‘Time Spirit ” 1s a larger thing than a com- 
mittee. Meanwhile, some say, for permeation there was silently 
substituted the idea of control; and this aim did not materialise, 
Liberalism not being controllable in the fashion of the well- 
regulated pocket model of the Fabian Society. Hence a new 
objective, now sought to be rapidly realised, as time presses, and 1n 
the vast ferment set up by the war there loom up vaguely new 
possiblities. 

But there 1s no need to cast the horoscope on these calculations. 
It matters not how much or how little personal scheming accounts 
for the new departure. The large issue 1s this: Is the new 
Labourism only a Socialism afraid (however aggressive in design) 
to call itself by its own name, and seeking to lean on a name which 
has been successfully conjured with ın the recent past? If so, 1s ıt 
really believed that the Socialist ‘‘ intellectuals ° whose entrance 1s 
invited and hoped for will contentedly keep up the farce of calling 
themselves “ Labour ” ın order to get trade-union support ? 

If, on the other hand, there 1s no idea of running towards the 
rainbow-end of Socialism any faster than Liberalism was doing, 
how long do the operators expect to carry on their undertaking ? 
Even if the aim be the humane one of securing such a combination 
as shall overrule the violent or Bolshevik section in the Labour 
ranks, there 1s no continuing city in that combination. The 
moderate Labour men must sooner or later face the facts and make 
their choice. Ether they are revolutionaries or anti-revolutionaries. 
They will have to avow that the mere use of the name of ‘‘ labour ”’ 
cannot create unity among men facing different ways, because 
holding radically conflicting ideals of political method. f 

In short, the new proposal 1s that the name Labour Party shall be 
given to one that ıs not a Labour Party—one newly made up with 
drafts from classes outside what working men understand as 
Labour; and this in order to give leaders to Labour from without. 
They are to lead the Omnibus Party in Parliament, and a certain 
Committee, in turn, 1s to lead them. 

On reflection 1t would almost seem that we have needlessly 
concerned ourselves to analyse and comprehend such an under- 
taking. On none of the interpretations above considered does it 
appear to be a thing that can count for much 1n the large arena of 
British politics. Doubtless there are many developments in store 
for us ın the near future; ‘and wisdom will eschew prediction as to 
what will be. But there may be some reasonable measure of 
confidence as to what will not be. A Labour Party that is managed 
by “ producers’ of brain-work, who in turn are managed by the 
managers of the Fabian Society, seems to belong to that category. 


J. M. ROBERTSON. 


SEA POWER WINS. 


S EA POWER must and will win the great war. I do not say 
this because I am a sailor; nor 1s 1t a mere optimistic prophecy, 
with the view of heartening and cheering those who are 

becoming war-weary and despondent at the length of the war and 

the still nebulous prospect of peace. The statement 1s founded 
upon the indisputable teaching of history, coupled with the present 
distribution of sea power in the whole world. 

Those who command the services of the English and American 
navies (to say nothing of the French, Italian, and Japanese navies) 
have tt in therr power to say —‘‘ No German flag shall ever again 
be seen upon the oceans of the world. No German shall ever again 
show his nose outside of Central Europe, and no ton of tropical or 
semi-tropical produce shall enter Germany, until the German 
Government agrees to any terms of peace—the most rigid and 
exacting—which ıt may be our pleasure to dictate. And when we 
do dictate thenf, we shall take care that there are guarantees for 
their fulfilment, other than scraps of paper.” 

Will this pressure of sea power bring Germany to her knees, and 
win the war for the Allies? I do not doubt for a moment that it 
will: nor do I doubt that the Kaiser and all his satellites know it; 
for they are not fools, though they may be rogues. Moreover, the 
knowledge of ıt quite accounts for all their bluster about the retur 
of their tropical colonies. Their claim to be allowed to dump their 
manufactured goods wherever they please, without restriction or 
tariff of any sort against them; and their oft-repeated cry of ‘‘ No 
economic boycott after the war.” 

The economic boycott, properly applied, by the full exercise of 
that sea power which is now in the hands of the Allies, is the one 
thing which will eventually bring Germany to book. It 1s the 
thing of all others which she dreads, and which she will fight as 
long as she ıs able ın order to prevent. And then, when she 1s 
beaten and can fight no longer, she will cry to heaven to save her 
from an economic boycott. She will appeal, with her well- 
developed hypocrisy, to the tender hearts of the Allies, to refraim 
from such a cruel and wicked act as the economic punishment of x 
great, highly educated, beneficent, progressive, and chivalrous 
country which 1s charged with the divine mission of enlightening 
and morally developing, not only Europe, but the whole world. 
The quality of mercy 1s not strained, and Germany will be entitled 
to mercy—precisely the same mercy which she has shown to 
Belgium and to the occupied parts of Northern France No less, 
and no more. 

The question will no doubt be asked, if ıt ıs not possible for 
Germany to exist and flourish as a Great Power, even 4f cut off from 
all access to tropical and semi-tropical products, whether, in short, 
she cannot get all she wants from Russia and the other lands she 
has conguered, including, of course, Turkey. This 1s the crux of 
the problem, and upon the answer to this question will depend the 
ability, or otherwise, of sea power to win the war. Certainly 
Russta cannot supply even semi-tropical raw material; and Turkey 
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1s being steadily hunted, north out of hér semj-tropical possessions, 
which, indeed, were never in a position to supply 5 per cent. of 
Germany’s wants. ; 

Can Germany get through to the open sea mâ conquered Russia, 
Siberia, and Vladivostok? Certainly not. Japan will take care of 
that. Japan does not want to see mailed fists, or,German bagmen 
interfering any more in her „part of the world. So the great 
Oriental enterprise, upon which the Kaiser sent his only brother, 
just twenty years ago, may now be considered an absolute failure, 
not likely to be attempted again for many a long year. Sea power 
will forbid ıt. ‘And the loss of Kiou Chow must be a bitter pill 
indeed for Prince Henry. I was in China when he,seized it by 
orders from his brother. I met him frequently, and great was his 
triumph and jubilation at getting such avslice of territory and such 
a fine harbour as compensation for the alleged murder of two 
German missionaries. But this ıs a digression from the question 
I wish to discuss—viz.: Can Germany be a great, rich, commercial 
power without the means of access to those raw materials which 
tropical countries alone produce ? 

Without going into minute details of all the raw materials which 
come from the tropics, and hence must be sea-borne for Germany, 
and are, in varying degree, more or less essential for her manu- 
facturers; and without noticing such luxuries as tea, cocoa, coffee, 
for which substitutes such as acorns have been discovered, let us 
fix upon three staple commodities which the tropics alone produce: 
palm oul, rubber, and cotton. Are there any substitutes for these 
which can be found ın land-locked Europe? It has been reported 
that synthetic rubber has been made in Germany. So ıt 1s possible 
—though I submit not probable—that she will be able to get on all 
right without imported rubber. But can she make synthetic oil? 
Without being either a chemist or an expert in,manufactures, I have 
been told that no country can be a great manufacturing producer 
without a sufficiency of vegetable oils. And even if Germany can 

erself grow, or cause her conquered slaves to grow, a sufficiency 
of oil seeds, in addition to enough food to supply her wants, how 
is she going to dispose of her manufactures, so long as she 1s cut 
off from the sea? Will ruined Russia or. impoverished Turkey buy 
her goods? I think not. et 7 

A few years before this war was rushed upon Europe, the Kaiser 
grandiloquently announced to all whom it might cofcern that 
Germany’s future was on the sea, and he then set to work with 
feverish haste to build a great War Navy, which was to rival that 
of England, and even if not quite so strong as that of “‘ the greatest 
Sea power,” the latter—having extensive possessions to defend in 
many seas—would have to disperse her forces to such an extent 
that the German Navy might họpe to gain, by a sudden dash, an 
at least temporary command of the narrow seas, which could then 


be used either to cover an :nyasion or.to support such other military 
strategy as the great General Staff might decide to adopt. Even 
before, the Kaiser launched his mighty war navy, the two great 
German mercantile companies had coyered the oceans of,the world 


with as Splendid a fleet of merchant ships, both, passenger and 
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cargo bóats, as' those that sailed undef any dther flag. ‘They traded 
and cafried passengers, -in luxurious ‘floating palaces, on every 
ocean of the world. They dumped their German manufactures, 
without let or Hitidrahce, 'ih evéry Continent ‘and op, évery, island, 
of every’ nationality that could! afford td pay for them. They not 
only-had absdlite freedom 'of'the open ‘Seas, ‘but freedém of ‘the 
ports and ‘the markets of'their rivals, in'trade- markets which had 
been firmly established half-a-cetitury’ before the first flag /of. the 
German Empire'appeared ‘tipon'the ocean. 7”, 0° 0 O0 

+ Freedom of thé seas! Germany had unrestricted freedom of the 
seas. ‘What more) then, ‘did she'want? Could it have been green- 
eyed jealousy which' rankled ın her proud bosom at, the sight of the 
Union Jack’ flying’ over Gibraltar, Malta, Aden;'Singapore, Hong- 
kong, and other: British possessions and coaling'stations, where 
German ships were supplied with the best Weish' stéam coal on the 
same terms as English ships? Undoubtedly ıt“was ‘jealousy, 
combined with an' insatiable desire to’dominate’ the whole world, 
both by:land and’sea. Nothing save jealousy ‘and thie.‘lust of a 
 pride-swol’n ‘robber’? could have caused’ Germany to ,be dis- 
satisfied with the ‘conditions under which her rapidly expanding 
mercantile marine'enjoyed liberty to trade with all nationalities ‘in 
every sea. And''from England in particular—as noted above—she 
received unrestricted hospitality at all our coaling stations and in 
all our colonies, ‘notwithstanding that she was our principal rival 
in ocean commerce, cutting rates‘'against us'with the assistance of 
Government subsidies. 

And how did Germany repay our hospitality? I will give one 
instance, which came under my own observation. Hongkong 13 
a British Crown Colony. It 1s a free port, free to all nations. It 
is,the great entrepôt for the rich trade of Southern China; and this 
trade has been ın the hands of English merchants for the best part 
of a century. But towards the close of the nineteenth, century, 
German merchants had begun to pick up a considerable share of 
the South China trade; makıng Hongkong their headquarters, and 
enjoying the naval and military protection of England to.the fullest 
extent. The Gérman community had a club of their,own at Hong; 
kong, rich, flourishing, and exclusively German, wherein German 
merchants carried out their plans for ousting English merchants 
from as much as possible of the South China trade which the;latter 
had Hitherto controlled Alf fair in, love and,commerce. Perhaps 
go. Yet civilised’nations are usually supposed to show some regard 
for the sacred rights of hospitality, Even nomadic and lawless tribes 
do so.‘ But this is‘what our German guests at Hongkong did., I 
was there and I saw it.’ In December, 1899, General Buller was 
defeated by the Boers before Colenso. He fost nearly two whole 
batteries of field guns; and Lord Roberts's only:son was killed while 
frying to save them. On the arrival of. the telegraphic report, of 
this disaster, ‘the German-Hongkong Club gave a banquet to-the 
German community., Resounding cheers issued, from the banquet- 
ing- hall, and the club house was illuminated with coloured; lights, 
If England ever ‘again puts herself in a position which could admit 
of a repetition of such a cowdrdly insult, every Englishman will 
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deserve to be ‘‘ smitten in the hinder parts and put to a perpetual 
shame.’ But she need not do so, as long as sea power remains 1n 
her hands. 

There 1s one other point, connected with the exercise of sea power, 
which I should like to notice. I have heard ıt suggested that even 
if England and her Allies maintain command of the sea (above 
water) and forbid Germany to trade (above water) for a certain 
number of years, as a suitable punishment for her long catalogue 
of dastardly maritime crimes, she would still be able to carry on a 
profitable trade (under water) ın submarines. This, however, 1s a 
complete delusion, which can only be entertained by those who are 
ignorant of the fundamental principles of naval architecture. The 
very nature of the submarine renders her incapable of ever 
becoming a commercially successful cargo-carrier, as she must be 
about nine-tenths sunk before she begins to take ın any cargo. 
Moreover, submarines are expensive vessels to build, and any old 
oblong box of a tramp trader would carry as much cargo as ten 
submarines that have yet been built, or are likely to be built. The 
voyage of a German commercial submarine to America was merely 
eyewash, and took in nobody, least of all the Americans. No. 
The submarine can never become a commercial rival to the surface 
ship. She 1s essentially a weapon of destruction, an effective 
disguise for the cowardly assassin. 

The well-known ‘‘ naval expert,” Mr. Cope Cornford, tells us, 
in an article on “‘ the freedom of the seas,’’* that 


‘“ No nation can be prevented from building submarines and 
aeroplanes It must be anticipated that every maritime nation 
will maintain a force of submarines until the nations of the world 
agree to disarm—probably a far-distant contingency Therefore 
EA marıtime nation will be able to hold up overseas traffic 
at will ”’ 


I quite agree that the international agreement to disarm 1s a very 
far distant contingency but that does not appear to me to be a 
sufficient reason why the great majority of the maritime Powers 
should not decree that all submarine warfare 1s illegal, and enforce 
their decree by making instant war on any nation that adopts it; 
and further, that the crews of all submarines should be treated as 
pirates. 

Before this war broke out, ıt was very generally assumed that 
submarines would only be used as other warships are used amongst 
civilised nations—viz., to fire at enemy warships, and not at 
traders, passenger ships, and hospital ships. But as Germany has 
thought proper to use this new weapon in a way which equals, 1f 
not surpasses, the most brutal and cold-blooded murders of the 
old-time pirates of the Spanish Main, it 1s surely time that Civilisa- 
tion cried Halt! and laid its embargo on all submarine warfare, as 
being no better than well-poisoning, or gouging out the eyes of 
prisoners. 

Have the civilised nations—of course not including Germany— 
the will and the power to abolish submarine warfare? We hear a 
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great deal about the League of Nations to ‘‘ enforce ” peace. How? 
By war? Very well, then, let the League decree that submarine 
warfare is piracy. It will be the first step in the right direction, 
and entirely in the interest of humanity. For it 1s but common- 
sense and strict justice that the crew of a submarine which sinks 
at sight should be shot at sight—when caught. 

Some of our politicians have repeatedly asserted that we are not 
out to smash Germany: that Germany must not be smashed, but 
peace must be made by agreement, else there will be a lasting 
bitterness between the two nations which will soon lead to another 
war even more terrible than this one. But if there is one thing more 
certain than another, ıt 1s that if we do not smash Germany she 
will smash us. For it ıs not ın human nature—and certainly not 
in German human nature—ever to forgive us for stepping into the 
war, contrary to her expectations, and upsetting all her magnificent 
schemes of conquest. For this act we can never expect forgiveness. 

Finally, I submit that the smashing process should at least go 
far enough to ensure the retrocession of Heligoland. It 1s quite 
easy to be wise after the event, yet ıt is tolerably certain that if we, 
in a moment of amiable weakness, had not made Germany a 
present of that little sland, we should never have had to endure the 
present era of submarine piracy. Whatever other clauses may be 
included in the ‘‘ peace by agreement,” Heligoland must come 
back to us, and we must fight on until we get ıt, for the possession 
of that rock 1s as vital to our existence as the Rock of Gibraltar. 
The key of the mad dog’s kennel must be in our pocket, for there 
is no knowing when the evil beast will get another attack of 
hydrophobia, or—to be more precise—‘‘ subhydrophobia ”, and 
if we hold Heligoland we can keep him locked ‘up. 

I have taken for my text ‘‘ Sea Power Wins,” and I note with 
satisfaction that this view ıs confirmed by a distinguished 
American sailor. Speaking lately at a Navy League dinner, 
Admiral Sims, U.S.A., said -— 


“Thus war is going to be decided by sea-power . Russia 
has gone out If Italy ıs forced off the map, and gallant France 
1s overrun, there remain Great Britain, her colonies, and ourselves, 
and that is a combination that cannot be beaten ”’ 


Worthy disciple of Mahan! 
C. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD. 
(Admiral, retired.) 


P.S— , AMSTERDAM, May 13 


In the recent debate 1n the Reichstag on the Naval Estimates, 
according to the Vorwarts, Herr Kapp (Conservative) said -— 


‘ 


“In view of the great success of our ‘ U ’-boats we must not 
allow ourselves to be induced on the conclusion of peace to agree to 
restrict the use of ‘ U ’-boats by international regulations We 
need this weapon for the maintenance of German power at sea The 
destruction of the British flag is the main aim of our ‘ U ’-boat 
war ” 


on 


_s. THE FUTURE OF | ROUMANIA. 


HE late King chake of Roumania, a Hoheńzollern, was hand 
in glove with the Kaiser, and all the information, which he 
received regularly from Berlin, was invariably as accurate as 

Berlin could make ıt. During all the ‘diplomatic turrhoil'of July, 
1914, he kept assuring M. Take Jonesco, our chief champion ın 
Roumania, that there would be no war; then that the Austro- 
Serbian quarrel would be patched up, then that’ there certainly 
would not, ‘could not, be a’general European’ conflict for ‘at ‘least 
another three years. "The Kaiser had told this to a member of his 
family. Not for at'least three years. ' 

“M. Jonesco was’ so much 'reassured by all the information from 
the fountain-head that He set, ‘out happily for ‘England, where 
Prince Lichnowsk1 entirely confirmed his impression that ‘the 
Kaiser then desired peace. Even now'tt may be argued that Prince 
Lichnowsk: was not deceived, as he and most people imagine, but 
that the Kaiser, while ready ‘for all emergencies, wished to' delay 
his aggression on the world’s liberties until ' Germany ‘should be 
even more thoroughly prepared, but that’ his hand was forced’ by 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, whose whole interminable reign was’ a 
concatenation of mischief.’ I know that Prince Lichnowski now 
says that Berhrj’insisted upon war, but the kind man may 
mistaken once more. ‘He was singularly simple for an ambassador, 
and, on his own confession; everybody hoodwinked'him. Or, again, 
it may have been the Kaiser who was kept ın the dark by hıs own 
Government, which had reason to mistrust his garrulity. In any 
case we know, through King Charles’s infdrniation, that the Kaiser, 
had strongly objected to Austria’s sudden’ aggression on Bosnia 
and Herzegovina as likely ‘td' precipitate’ trouble and distutb the 
delicate equilibrium of Europe prematurely, | ' Other currents of 
GérmanophiPopinion support an’ idea that it wis'Serbia who desiréd 
the world-conflict, ‘having’ received promises , of support’ ‘from 
Russia, France, and England, and hoping to fish profitably! ih 
troubled waters. ,Be all this as it:may, we have the fact that King 
Charles was convinéed all through. July that the Emperor William 
did not want war fora long time... .: 

Then came the catastrophe. of August, and it was like a’ bolt from 
the blue to M. Jonesco, who was quietly reposing at Brighton. He 
set forth home at once, just catching the last Orient express, which 
went-round by Lemberg, in time to attend the War Council at 
Bucharest. King Charles here reviewed the whole situation and 
was extremely surprised, though aware of M. Jonesco’ s Entente 
policy, to find him unwilling that Roumania shdéuld at once take 
the field on the side of the Central Powers. His Majfsty admitted 
that Roumanian policy was opposed to: Austria, and more especially 
to Hungary, but he contended: that, fapart from his own! family: 
s mpathies, ıt was bound up ın the prosperity, of Germany. Now 

at ‘Germany’ s hand had, as he concetved, been forced, by Austria, 
Re oumania must, choose the, lesser evil and’ come forward to, support 

ermany rather than to,oppose, Austria. .Moreover, Bulgaria was 
an eyen more overt and,dangerous enemy. than: Hungary; Bulgaria 
was expected to fight for the Entente; and, if the Central Powers 
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won (as they would do with a quick march to Paris and the certain 
neutrality of England), Roumania would obtain territorial com- 
pensation from Russia in Bessarabia as well as from Bulgaria in 
the Dobrudya. i 

. It was all very plausible, and M. Jonesco could make only the 
one unanswerable objection that, if the King joined Germany, 
there would be a revolution in Roumania. The leading statesmen, 
supported by the mass of the country, favoured :mmediate inter- 
vention against Germany, but without a revolution it was hopeless 
for them to expect anything more than neutrality, and even that 
would need a struggle to assure. 

The chief supporter of Germany in Roumania was M. 
Marghiloman, a very rich landowner, who had previously been 
better known ın connection with the Jockey Club than with politics. 
Roumanians say that, 1f M. Jonesco had happened to favour the 
Central Powers, M. Marghiloman would have taken the part of the 
Entente. That 1s probably an exaggeration, though he was as 
completely gallicised as most of the Roumanian upper class, 
speaking and thinking French—as the phrase runs, ‘“ sending his 
washing ’’ to Paris every week. His German sympathies have 
been set down to snobbery, and there 1s some pretext for that. The 
smart set of neutral countries, not excepting Italy, deemed it 
aristocratic to support absolute power, divine right, and 
imperialism, regarding constitutional countries as low rabble, 
much as our own vulgarians used to feel genteel in the old days 
when they called themselves Conservatives. But apart from social 
aspirations M. Marghiloman could make out a plausible case for 
his policy, though ıt attracted no man of note save M. Carp, whose 
undoubted intelligence never contrived to command respect. 

And events can be represented as having justified M. 
Marghiloman’s policy for the moment. To begin with, as an ally 
of the Entente, Roumania had to place very special reliance on 
Russia, and Russia has proved the broken reed of the war and 
pierced all who leaned upon her. Moreover, Russia had three 
times robbed Roumania of the fertile province of Bessarabia, 
mainly inhabited by Roumanians, and even Austria seemed 
plausible when she insisted that this grievance against Russia 
counterbalanced the oppression of Transylvania by Hungary. 
German propaganda, however, was more active than successful in 
stimulating hatred of Russ:a among the Moldavians, and it would 
now be idle for M. Marghiloman to point to the union of Bessarabia 
as the reward of his German sympathies. The cession of Bessarabia 
was one of.the terms conceded by Russia when Roumania entered 
the war; the folsheviks hindered its execution, but the Bessarabians 
have now voted it themselves ın their own assembly by 76 votes to 3 
without the consent of M. Marghiloman’s German friends. 

His summons to ‘office in succession to General Averesco’s 
national ministry was expected to obtain better terms from the 
invaders. Indeed, ıt would be impossible to imagine any other 
reason for such a mandate at a time when he stood for all that was 
most hateful and humiliating’ ın his country’s darkest hour. But 
there 1s no evidence that he has secured the slightest mitigation of 
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any rigour or established any claim to compassion. Indeed, his 
presence as spokesman of Roumania at Bucharest while ıt remains 
the enemy’s stronghold strikes as an additional humiliation. The 
alleged Treaty of Peace, for which history will hold him 
responsible, justifies none of his hopes and can pacify nobody. A 
worse peace can scarcely be imagined even though the unbeaten 
Roumanian Army—and we are to remember that ıt was never 
defeated—had actually been forced to surrender. However, the 
brigands were within the gates, and it was argued that refusal would 
serve only to increase the ransom. Ji was feared that the dynasty 
would be imprisoned or exiled, war material confiscated, and private 
property extinguished. So all the Allied representatives counselled 
submission, except the French General Berthelot, who protested 
and went away because he could not bear the humiliation of the 
Army he had reorganised. 

So much ıs necessary to clear up the situation, which is one of 
paralysis or patience. The man in possession seeks to establish all 
possible slavery , to exploit possessions and prospefts, all the lavish 
gifts of nature and the fruits of secular toil; to throttle with one 
hand and bleed with the other The very dynasty is threatened, 
benevolent and harmless though it be, because it reflected the 
popular will and took the civilised side. The late King was too 
German to find favour with a Latin race, and Carmen Sylva, though 
a poetic interpreter of native folk-lore, had all his prejudices without 
his balance. The present King succeeded to a task that was 
certainly beyond his strength, but has risen and ripened through 
the fiery furnace of his reign. Hais popularity has certainly been 
advanced, and that largely by the character and courage of the 
Queen, a British Princess, whose patriotic sacrifices have endeared 
her to the whole nation. In the event of their being dispossessed 
by the invader, their position can only be the more firmly assured, 
and they may rely upon enthusiastic restoration after the war. If 
the Germans deliberately desired to quench the last flames of 
Roumanian democracy, their most effective method would be an 
attempt to extinguish the dynasty. 

In Roumania, as in other Kingdoms, ıt would need a bold man 
to prophesy how far democracy will go, and what republics will 
arise anywhere when peace comes The masses are intelligent and 
industrious, but their education ıs primitive, and they did not 
interest themselves in polttics before the war. The difficulty was 
not to withhold the vote, but to induce them to exercise it. Indeed, 
once a party came into power and filled all public offices with its 
partisans, there was no reason why ıt should ever go out. The usual 
solution was for the Crown to require resignation when a ministry 
seemed stale, or a convenient brawl would enable the Opposition 
to exhibit a corpse or two and persuade His Majesty that the 
Government had grown unpopular. As there was even less 
difference between orthodox Liberals and Conservatives than there 
is with us, it mattered little to anyone but office-holders and their 
dependents who held the reins. There was a certain unrest below 
the surface, and sometimes it expressed itself in alarming, :f 
inconclusive, explosions on social-democratic lines. 
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But the war has certainly made many Roumanians think who 
never thought before. A new constitution with extended suffrage 
was passed by a Chamber, which consisted mainly of large land- 
owners, who announced, perhaps priggishly, that the reform was 
a reward for the valour of the troops. Circumstances have so 
far prevented its application, and ıt remains to be seen how it will 
satisfy the militant masses. Itisalsoa problem what effect German 
propaganda has had on the peasants of Wallachia. This 
propaganda has been directed towards spreading discontent against 
the Roumanian Government and institutions, but must be hindered 
by the standing obyect-lesson of oppressed Roumanians ın 
Transylvania, who have been jockeyed out of their proper repre- 
sentation ın the Hungarian Parliament, deprived of education, and 
prevented from enjoying either liberty or wealth. It is safe to say 
that, whatever revolutionary development may come among the 
suffering people of Roumania, it will not be favourable to German 
tyranny. And at Bucharest, patriotism has remained fervent 
throughout the occupation. 

How far the large Jewish population will remain a problem must 
depend upon the wisdom of Governments. Any Roumanian will 
tell us that all idea of persecution, or even hardship, 1s a myth. 
Jews, he argues, belong to a different race and must, as Zionists 
agree, be regarded as members of a different nation, which may 
one day be formed into a separate State. Accordingly, naturalisa- 
tion 1s denied them, except in tsolated cases by special Act of 
Parliament, a difficult and expensive process within the reach only 
of those who have attained eminence or performed signal services. 
They enjoy none of the privileges of citizenship. Many of them 
did their duty, however, to their foster mother-country at the out- 
break of war, and it was intended to reward them by certain 
concessions. On the whole, they have been dissatisfied for genera- 
tions by their anomalous position, and will grow more restive if the 
fulfilment of their hopes ıs delayed. That may not matter very 
much at home, for the Jews are law-abiding, but they have many 
powerful friends abroad. Bolshevik treachery was largely due to 
resentment of alleged anti-Semitism in Roumania. For the same 
reason, she has always had a bad Press 1n other countries, Jewish 
influence being notoriously strong ın newspaper offices. And this 
applies also to many strong supporters of party funds. Even now 
there 1s probably more latent sympathy in countries of the Entente 
for Bulgaria, whose King has Hebrew blood, than for Roumania, 
who has sacrificed nearly everything on our behalf. 

The foreign policy of Roumania must bristle with difficulties for 
a long time to come. She ıs at present isolated and entirely 
surrounded by bitter foes. The bitterest probably 1s Bolshevik 
Russia, whose odium 1s inflated by the consciousness of having 
done an injury. Odı quem leseris. She will depend as vitally as 
anyone on a satisfactory settlement of Russia after the war. Few 
of us probably anticipate a restoration of the Czardom ın its old 
form, andeven Czardom does not leave many happy memories ın 
Roumania. A federated State or a number of independent States 
might include a friendly, sober Ukraine with no seeds of dissension. 
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But a-big Russia, like a surviving Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
would still cherish jealous aspirations and regard Roumania as an 
avenue for expansion. z aeea . 7 
_ Hungary, with her comparatively small Hungarian population 
and fierce ambition to increase the number of hér vassals, will 
always remain a menace, whatever happens. Now, ın the heyday 
of ephemeral victory, she 1s claiming what Count Czernin cynically 
terms a rectification of frontier, which involves vast acquisition of 
territory and the complete strategic exposure of Roumania to the 
first whim of invasion. That will, of course, be rectified again by 
the general peace, when Roumania will look for the restoration 
of all her irredentist provinces and ample safeguards against 
aggression from any of her neighbours. But, assuming that 
Austro-Hungary will be dismembered after the war, Roumania 
will still have a Hungarian Kingdom or Republicas her neighbour 
on the, Transylvanian border, a hungry, vindictive neighbour; 
infuriated by failure and seething with sentiments of 'revenge.' 1 
If we adhere to our doctrine of respect for nationalities, it will be 
no less difficult to extinguish Bulgaria than to draw the fangs of 
Hungary, more difficult in view of Bulgaria’s many friends at 
court. And Bulgaria, while having no quarrel with the chief Allies 
~-Russta-was her great and Britain her lesser emancipator, France 
her friend, Italy almost a sister-in-law—has been Roumania’s 
constant enemy throughout the. last forty years. Aggressive 
everywhere, she displayed, ceaseless envy of her neighbour’s hard 
earned prosperity, and her .crafty intrigues never paused for an 
instant. ‘Her services to the Central: Powers are now to be 
temporarily „rewarded with a- strip of the Dobrudja, which 
does not satisfy Bulgarian Chauyinists, who -have long 
laid, racial claim ,to the. whole Dobrudja: with even greater 
impudence than they do to-Macedonia. The province was ruled by 
a Roumanian prince until the Turks took it in the fifteenth century, 
and the Bulgarian population remained a small minority: It will 
certainly, be restored to Roumania after the war with a frontiér 
rectified at least to Varna, the sentiment of revenge will be added 
to that of envy, and possibilities of friendship between the two 
countries must long remain remote. i 
-ı The chief consolation for Roumania’s present loss of territory 
lies in the fact that the enemy cannot-permanently impair her vast 
natural: riches. The Austro-Germans ‘propose! ‘to seize the 
splendid. port’ of. ‘Constanza, . the potential Hamburg. of the 
Near East, and to .lay chands on all the petroleum and 
gereals,.of Roumania. ‘But there 1s° happily ‘little to take 
for the moment. Most of the oil-wells were so completely 
destroyed at the approach of invasion that they will yield nothing 
for years, nothing before the hour of victory at’ a hopeful 
computation. In the meantime the Germans intend to. monopolise 
the oil-fields, so that Roumania, having no other fuel, must suffer 
severely until she can extract and enjoy her own oil. Assuming: 
that she remains a vassal for a while, the enemy will doubtless 
provide fuel.and erect factories for their own tberiefit,'as I hear they 
have done ,in-‘ conquered Serbia.' That may not relieve the 
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necessities of the people, but wall proyide material, for their eventual 
prosperity." Romana capta férum , victorem gep ‘may be the 
verdict of history ; 4 hemésis may ordain that, the conquerors shall 
hávé toiled for the benefit of their'victims.. p osp aa, to 

' Sirhdatly'with cereals, they ‘will fix their,own prices and. prevent 
thé natives from acquiring wealth; but they may leaye an improved 
agriculture if their 6ccupation. be prolonged. And one,consequence 
may be a fairer distribution ‘of wealth. Hitherto the peasants have 
remained very poor, While the great landowners, many of Greek 
orgii, acquired yast,riches. The landowners are likely to be the 
primé, cripples of “the ‘huge war-damages, and will emerge 
with impaired powers’of resistance, while the spread of democratic 
ideas*may lead to attempts to solve land problems and restore 
the peasantry to the soil of therr forefathers. Some system may be 
adopted ‘similar to that which gave the Serbian people comparative 
prosperity eyen throughout Turkish dominion : small self-sufficing 
properties, which produced clothes as well, as food, and all the 
neceSsanies of life except ready money for the tax-gatherer; and the 
ancient sadruga or co-operative family farm, sometimes consisting 
of eighty or a hundred relatives, all ruled autocratically by, the most 
intelligent rathef than the eldest of the clan. Good. will certainly 
Have emerged from evil 1f thé cataclysm distributes the wealth and 
happiness of a few privileged persons ın part among all the workers 
in the fand., ' ok l A hg ree 
~’Theré 18 immediate’ anxiety over the future of. the Danube 
Commission, which’ the enemy propose to take over so as to contral 
thé’'whole commerce and ‘navigation of, the river, depriving 
Roiitidnia and her’Allies of their share in the development, of: the 
country. With all the waterways in their hands, and the Black Sea 
virtually a. German lake, the, Central,, Powers will apparently, 
coniplete their. mastery. ene ae 

But here, as elsewhere, we are to remember that the whole world 
1s in a 'state of suspended animation so far as productiveness {S 
concéfned.’ The loss of marketsus less painful when they are empty! 
of merchandise ; empty waterways may be sacrificed without.pangs 
if we confide in an, ample reversion, We hear complaints, of lost 


neutral and ‘Allied interests, but the enemy would have to remain 
itl ‘possession’ during’ an, unthinkable period tn order, to, obtain a 
return on their 'oútlay.. at , a ori ane. 
"Let's hope they will lay the foundations of Roumaman, industry, 
which has long been acrying need. Agriculture and oil-fields were 
the’ chief assets, with the vast, inexhaustible, underground 
cathedrals of glittering salt and certain mines and quarries in the 
second rank, and’ while the great natural riches were fully 
appreciated; tod httle attention was paid to the no less important 
potential wealth: The’ gifts of, Providence were’so lavish, and, the 
rewards of their sale ‘so ‘easy’ that few troubled’ to work up, ray, 
materials dnd asstiré the ecotfomic independence of the country,, 
Any-attempt''to'do''sd was’ promptly ‘discouraged ' by, rapacious 
neighbours, who had? long ‘been ‘intriguing’ and''lavishing’ their, 
inconiprehensuble‘credit to, mondpolise the commerce and. industry 
òf the world.“ 'Hordes óf’ glib, “crafty emussaries,, half spy,, half. 
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commercial traveller, overran the kingdom, underselling home 
products and dumping inexorably to capture markets. Being 
interested only in 26 per cent. of the petroleum fields, the Germans 
checked the development of all the wells, which would have yielded 
far better returns if worked more methodically. The native 
refineries produced only the immediate derivatives—refined 
petroleum, benzine, paraffin, &c. All the secondary derivatives 
came out of German factories, which absorbed the greater part of 
Roumanian petroleum, for Roumania lacked trade secrets, skilled 
workmen, and the best machinery. While Roumanian refineries 
had become the most important in Europe, three-quarters of their 
staff was German, in direct defiance of a law that had been passed 
for the protection of national industry, the fact being that no other 
workers were available. The same proportion obtained ın factories 
for making machinery, and, of course, all the German workers 
carried on their usual subsidiary profession of espionage. Of the 
industries allied to agriculture, only those which the Germans did 
not deem ıt worth while to pursue enjoyed any sort of independence. 
It 1s remarkable that, with her abundance of grain and sufficient 
eggs to flood the German and Austrian markets, Roumania should 
have neglected the extremely profitable manufacture of macaroni, 
especially when Italy, 1ts prime consumer, had been driven to 
import ıt from Southern Russia. In this, as in a hundred other 
channels, she must count upon the serious effort of the Allies to 
assist her industrial development. This will be not merely a duty 
towards one of the most sorely tried of our friends in need, but a 
source of enormous profit to ourselves during the lean years of 
recovery from the exhaustion of the Great War. 

Among the phcenixes to arise from the ashes of battle, few are 
likely to come forth more finely purified than the Kingdom of 
Roumania. After travels and studies for half a lifetime in the 
Balkan peninsula, I came to the conclusion that Roumania was 
clearly indicated by the honour of her policy, the sober industry of 
her people, and all the gifts lavished upon her in Nature’s most 
generous moods, to occupy a very high rank in the counsels of 
Eastern Europe. Now, after the heroism displayed by her soldiers, 
the fidelity of her whole people to the civilised cause, and all the 
promise of national regeneration which has been silently revealed, 
I am convinced that she may lay a confident claim to the inheritance 
of Constantine. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


P.S.—The publication of the treaties, which Germany has ım- 
posed, reveals worse treatment than the Chanceries had anticipated, 
and insult seems to have been added to injury. There ıs an exor- , 
dium about ‘‘ peace and friendship ” that rings very false during the 
process of strangulation. Indemnities are magnanimously 
renounced, but they are to be exacted all the same unde* the name of 
war-damages, and compensation is to be paid for all the losses of 
German and neutral shareholders in Roumanyjan oil-fie 7 and 
industrial enterprises. Annexations figure a,rectificatiwiis of 
frontiers, even though they include the loss of Constanza and the 
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whole Dobrudja. A trade route ts guaranteed to the sea, but the 
trade and produce of the country are to be in the enemy’s hands. 
Roumania 1s to enjoy peaceful development and all ihe rights of 
a Sovereign State, but only on paper, for an army of occupation 1s 
to remain at her expense, German military tribunals are to be set 
up, and war material 1s to be confiscated, and such native regiments 
as are not disbanded will be supervised by German officers. A 
Sovereign State, it may be on the lines of Tunis or Morocco, with a 
native ruler, a native Parliament, native courts, and native institu- 
tions, all under the inexorable thumb of the conqueror. And ample 
opportunities are afforded for further tyranny at the first expression 
of national sentiment. Newspapers will appear only by the favour 
of German censors. Roumanian Ministers will be tolerated only 
so long as they express German views. An example of this was 
afforded when M. Arion, the Foreign Secretary, was compelled to 
disavow Mr. Balfour’s statement that we still regard Roumania as 
our ally. Electoral reforms are to be introduced at the bidding of 
the conquerors; the Jews are to be given full citizenship on the 
plea of equality’ for all religions, in the hope of stirring up strife, 
and without considering the wishes of the whole people; and 
Germans who lost their employment as enemy aliens are to be 
reinstated at thei old salaries or else compensated. Events ın the 
Ukraine show how expansive 1s German occupation, and we may 
take ıt for granted that the longer ıt remains, the more relentlessly 
it will penetrate into the whole life of the country. ‘The first impres- 
ston afforded by the treaties was that Roumania had become a 
vassal, but ıt ıs now clear that she 1s to be treated as a slave State 
and compelled to toil unremittingly for her oppressors. Evidently 
the mask has now been completely thrown off; there 1s no longer 
any pretence of benevolent protection, and German propagandists 
can scarcely hope to persuade any Roumanian that he has anything 
to hope for until decisive victory shall have been secured by the 
Alles.—H V. 
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LORD COURTNEY. 


O LD age 1s commonly associated with increasing loneliness and 
declining powers; but the closing years of Lord Courtney 
were a period of unabated physical and mental vigour, of 

unflagging interest in men and things. His patriarchal age and 
ripe experience, his high character and lucid intelligence, his wide 
knowledge and his detachment from party tres made him ın an ever- 
increasing degree a national figure and a national possession. 
Thoughtful men throughout the Empire and abroad liked to know 
what he thought on the problems and issues of the day , and though 
comparatively few followed his lead in every adventure, serious 
students of politics found ıt well to give due consideration to his 
opinions in the formation of their own. To the narrower circle of 
his privileged intimates he was not only the political oracle but the 
perfect host, the stimulating conversationalist and the unchanging 
friend. 

Appropriately enough, Leonard Courtney came mto the world in 
the year of the Reform Bill, which handed over the governance of 
England for half a century to the educated middle classes, of which 
he was an admirable type. His interest in public affairs developed 
early, and a year before his death he contributed to the Natiow an 
account of his youthful impressions as the exciting news of the revo- 
lutions of 1848-9 poured across the Channel. His brilliant 
mathematical successes at Cambridge were followed by a prolonged 
study of political economy, a dawning science on which he dis- 
coursed for a year or two from a professorial chair ın London, and 
which formed the subject of his earliest books. Wath his appoint- 
ment as leader writer on the Times he entered on the main task of 
his life—namely, the formation of public opinion, at which he was 
to labour with unflagging energy and incomparable courage foi 
half a century. The publication of Delane’s biography a few years 
ago revealed the high appreciation of the famous editor for his 
lieutenant. In the last year of his life he republished Carlyle’s 
celebrated letter to the Tzmes on the war of 1870, adding the leadei 
in which he had castigated the historian’s cult of force and his full- 
blooded champtonship of victorrous Germany. 

Courtney’s political affiliations were neither Whig nor Tory, but 
with the band of brilliant young gladiators who had sat at the feet 
of Mill and who might be roughly described as the successors of the 
Philosophic Radicals. It was the task of Chamberlain, Morley, 
Dilke, Courtney, Fawcett, Trevelyan, and a few other friends to 
create modein English Radicalism and to familiarise the public 
mind with the :deas and expedients that were needed for the tranquil 
evolution of industrial democracy. The provocative Imperialism of 
Disraeli offered an additional reason for desiring a seat in Parlia- 
ment; and when Courtney entered the House of Commons in 1876 
his first task was to denounce the surreptitious annexation of the 
Transvaal. He at once became a power ın debate, and o1 the 
formation of the Gladstone Ministry ın 1880 he entered on the too 
brief period of his official career. After an apprenticeship in the 
Home Office and the Colonial Office his capacity for finance was 
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recognised by his appointment as Secretary of the Treasury, a post 
traditionally regarded as the threshold of the Cabinet. But at the 
moment when high office was within his grasp he flung ıt from him 
in protest against the omission of Proportional Representation from 
the Reform Bul of 1884. It was the most characteristic incident 
in his career. Men whose horizon was bounded by the claims 
of party and considerations of personal advancement scoffed or 
smiled at the quixotic resignation; while others, though uncon- 
vinced of the necessity of such a drastic step, paid their tribute to 
the high-souled disinterestedness which seemed to hft political life 
on toa lofter plane Hais official career had lasted four yeais, and 
was terminated at the age of fifty-two. 

The first Home Rule Bill marks the disruption not only of a 
historic party, but also of the phalanx of Radical leaders who had 
co-operated in fruitful activity for a decade and more. Courtney 
followed Chamberlain into the Liberal-Unionist camp, and fought 
strenuously against the Gladstonian policy. To a life-long Home 
Ruler this decisioh appears in retrospect as the great mistake of 
his hfe; for he ultimately came to recognise that autonomy was 
the only possible solution of the Insh problem, and he was never at 
home in a coalition which derived its strength from the blended 
forces of Conservatism and Imperialism. Sir George Trevelyan 
returned to his friends after a few months, but Courtney continued 
a discriminating allegiance to the Unionist cause for thirtecn years 
As Chairman of Committee he displayed the complete knowledge 
of constitutional precedents and the forms of the House, of which 
readers catch a glimpse im his classical volume on the Working 
Constitution of the United Kingdom But though he performed 
his duties with conspicuous success and would have made an 
impartial and dignified Speaker, such relatively mechanical work 
was not of the kind for which his peculiar pifts and qualities best 
fitted him. Hus real métzer was to act directly on the formation of 
opinion, to leaven thought, to challenge prejudice, to test tradition, 
to ventilate ideas, and above al! to hold aloft the moral ideal in 
moments of national passion and temptation 

As Home Rule had driven him from the Liberal camp, so the 
South African War terminated hig official connection with the 
Unionists and prepared the way for his return to his earlier and 
more congenial associates Wath his usual indifference to personal 
and party considerations and the clamour of the Press, he flung hts 
whole strength agatnst the policy associated with the names of 
Rhodes, Chamberlain, and Milner; and when hostilities were 
opened by Kruger’s ultimatum he exerted himself to the utmost 
to stem the flood of passionate animosities which accompany and 
disgrace every grave and prolonged conflict between races and 
nations. The cross-bench mind finds little favour in time of war: 
and the moralist and critic uncomplainingly paid the penalty of 
minority views in the loss of his seat Now that Botha and Smuts 
tave become pillars of Empire and heroes of the man-in-the-street, 
the action of the statesman who denounced Chamberlain’s heavy- 
fisted diplomacy and strove to mitigate the bitterness of the struggle 

coomes more generally intelligible. Next to Campbell-Banner- 
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man the name of Courtney stands among our Dutch fellow-subye 
for the principles of political liberty and racial toleration which hz 
taken the sting out of defeat and the loss of a cherished indepe1 
ence, and nowhere will his death be more sincerely mourned than 
the South African Colonies. 

Hi the Boer War severed his association with the Unionist Par 
the Protectionist campaign of 1903 drove him back to the Libe 

‘camp. In a famous phrase he defined Protection as “ the natu 
prejudice of the uninstructed man ’’; and his championship of F: 
Trade was based not only on economic grounds but on his cc 
viction that tariff barriers and commercial wars were the enem 
of peace and detrimental to the higher interests of civilisation. T 
Liberal triumph of 1906 was naturally followed by the bestowal 
a peerage on the man who had bravely carried the banner 
Liberalism during the years of its eclipse, and there was a genei 
recognition that he was exceptionally qualified foi membership 
a revising and debating Chamber. He might have defined himse 
like Bagehot, as ‘‘ between sizes in politics’; and for such critic 
and independent minds there is no place in the world so suitak 
as the House of Lords. He intervened pretty frequently in debat 
and his measured utterances were received with attention even whi 
they failed to command assent. 

Looking back on the Parliament of 1906 we now see that its ma 
achievement was the reconciliation of South Africa by the gra 
of responsible self-government; and the statesmanlike generost 
of the act gave the keenest satisfaction to the new peer. Like h 
close friend, Lord Morley, he was too much rooted in the ind 
vidualist tradition to profess marked enthusiasm for what w: 
generally described as “ social reform ” , and he retained his faith- 
rarer in an earlier generation than in our own—in the importan 
of changes ın political machinery. He lived to welcome tt 
triumph of woman suffrage, of which he had been a life-long suy 
porte: ; and though he failed to convert his countrymen en mass 
to Proportional Repiesentation, he brought ıt within the sphere ¢ 
practical politics, and never doubted of its ultimate adoption a 
the fairest method of securing the expression of national opinio 
and the best means of facılıtatıng the election of thoughtful mer 

The main pre-occupation of Lord Courtney’s later life was th 
European anarchy. For many yeais he had watched with disma 
the steady accumulation of flammable material in the Europea: 
powder-magazine, the gieed for new territory, the growth o 
financial speculation and of colonial and commercial rivalry, th 
increasing power of a headstrong and ignorant Press, and above aj 
the emergence of a fanatical nationalism which exalted the maxin 
“ My country, right or wrong,” into a religion, and repudiates 
allegiance to humanity as a hypocritical dream. He share 
Washington’s dislike of “ entangling alliances,” and he wouk 
have preferred the maintenance of the principle of the free hane 
which governed British policy fiom the downfall of Napoleon tc 
the conclusion of the Japanese Alliance in 1902., 

For yeais before the war he actively co-operated with suck 
men as Lord Avebury and Sir Frank Lascelles in working fos 
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and local authorities, which must some day occupy much space in 
a history of the last fifty years; for here the contemporary historian 
is excluded from many authentic sources of information, and these 
are also in constant danger of accidental or deliberate destruction. 

But whatever aspect of the national history 1s selected for serious 
study, one method of study Only can be regarded as adequate. 
“ Pour écrire l’histoire,” we are told, ‘1! faut intérroger les docu- 
ments,’’* and this axiom has been applied to every period under 
study We are fortunate indeed in respect of instructions for 
study, but we are less fortunate in respect of the documents that are 
available. In many cases these have disappeared; in other cases 
they are inaccessible or undescribed. Our historians have long 
since abandoned the hope of writing a final history of an earlei 
period, but they believe that this may be accomplished for more 
recent times. Unfortunately, the expectation 1s scarcely 
justified Our serious documentary losses in the past have been 
revealed by the 1eports of Commissions or Committees as 
well as by individual enterprise, and for more than a century past 
we have had a fair warning of the dangers that beset*the manuscript 
materials of our unwritten national history. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the last state of the records has become worse than 
the first,t and in this case the expectations of our historians may 
not be realised, whilst their successors may be baffled ın turn, by 
the depletion of existing archives. Such losses are all the more 
regrettable because many documents might have been published 
if permission had been given for their inspection. This 1s a 
matter of the gravest national concern; but the suppression of these 
ae sources throws a flood of light on our methods of historica! 
study. 

It has been generally assumed that the chief obstacle to the 
compilation of contemporary history lies in the difficulty of pre- 
serving an impartial attitude towards the parties and causes of our 
own day, but this might disqualify for all time those who regard his- 
tory as ‘‘ past politics ’’ Another explanation of the historian’s 
embairassment can perhaps be found tn the cautious policy of the 
State with regard to official secrets—a precaution which has served 
as a reasonable excuse for discouraging well-informed criticism of 
the immediate conduct of public affairs 

Since the rise of the system of “personal government” (or 
“autocracy,” as we should now call it) in Europe at the end of 
the fifteenth century, we can trace the growth of its complement 
in the shape of Secretarial departments dealing with secret 
diplomacy, secret service, and censorship of literature; a Piivy 
Council, and naval, military, and civil services, under the command 
or patronage of the Sovereign. In course of time the executive 
functions of the Council and Secretaries of State have been extended 
or delegated to various Boards and Commussions, more recently to 
a super-Parliamentary committee, the Cabinet. 

The proceedings of these executive bodies alone would make a 

*H Stein, ‘“‘ Bibhographie historique”? (1902) p 77 


+ Second Report of the Royal Commission on Public Records (1904) ‘f Quarterly 
Review,’ April 31917, p 504 
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statement of supposed facts, the confident prediction of certain 
events may be unconsciously inspired by the wish for their accom- 
plishment: again, they may be made with deliberation, from 
patriotic or political motives, but equally without any regard for 
the common ideals of political morality. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the historian should be at 
fault ın dealing with the history of his own times. A trained 
scholar, accustomed to sift every statement, to test every tradition 
of an earlier period by recouise to original scripts and legal 
evidence, 1s scaicely in his element with such materials as tele- 
graphic summaries of events or official communiqués intended for 
public consumption. But we know that, after many years have 
passed, the skilled historian will be able to make an adequate survey 
of these times. He will relegate a large proportion of the effusions 
which have passed with us for history to the domain of politics 
or of literature, he will amend freely the partial statement of estab- 
lished, facts; and will draw further conclusions from the fresh facts 
that will be available in authentic documents. Then, .ndeed, the 
prediction of the distinguished statesmen will be accomplished. 
Our great-grandchildren will read with perfect understanding the 
brave deeds of their countrymen in a time of national danger, and 
they will also read ın that book other things that will move them 
to sorrow, pity, anger or contempt for the infirmities of human 
nature. 

To some extent, therefore, our knowledge of historical events, 
especially such as are of international interest, depends on the 
information that we can obtain from authentic sources; though the 
amount of our indebtedness may be measured rather by the quality 
than by the quantity of the materials employed. For example, the 
texts of international treaties have been extensively printed, but we 
are only acquainted with their full significance down to a certain 
date, which coincides with the restriction of our researches. After 
this date, we are often in doubt with regard to the true nature and 
extent of our international engagements, for our knowledge of 
earlier negotiations 1s derived from researches in the archives of 
all the signatory Powers, and this method cannot as yet be extended 
to the contents of the modern Chancelleries.* 

There is also need of further information with regard to certain 
economic and social aspects of the national history; for the conduct 
of public affairs 1s not wholly concerned with ‘‘ La Haute Politique ” 
The national health and morality—the care of the poor and afflicted, 
the relations between employer and employed, and the relations 
between the sexes—are problems that are always with us, but we do 
not seek full information on these matters because for some they 
are contentious, and to others distasteful; yet there exist for these 
subjects ample materials and considerable facilities for investiga- 
"tion. It 1s otherwise in the case of such a subject as the con- 
stitution, establishments and procedure of the State departments 


*The collation of all treaties and treaty papers affecting individual countries 
is a long-neglected national enterprise which has, however, been recently accom- 
plished for the History of the United States, though the full results of these 
researches have not yet been published (C/. Historical MSS Commission, rfth 
Report, Appx ) i 
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T is a strange anomaly of our modern culture that we should be 
Í better acquainted with the history of every other period than 
that in which we and our own fathers have lived. Indeed, 
there 1s something almost pathetic in the spectacle of contemporary 
historians and bibliographers diligently collecting such docu- 
mentary materials as are available; of learned societies organised 
in protest against the conventionalities of current history.“ For, 
in contrast with these praiseworthy activities, the archivists, whose 
business ıt 1s to prepare the original sources for the use of his- 
torians, have not yet deait with the State Papers of the last eighty 
years, which still await the investigation of a future generation of 
historians.t 

This fact 1s not generally appreciated, though many historicat 
students are aware of its importance, and from time to time it 
is unconsciously affirmed by public men. Thus, in the course of 
some recent speeches delivered by President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George, reference was made to the authoritative history of this 
great war which will be written long after ou? day, and other 
Statesmen have predicted that futuie historians will express a final 
opinion upon the merits of the belligerent causes or the methods 
by which they have been maintained. 

The above definition of history as an authoritative and judicial 
record 1s instructive, for here and ın these appeals to the judgment 
of unborn scholars we have a tacit admission of the inadequacy 
of contemporary historical writings. 

Now the popular conception of historical composition does not 
embrace scientific methods of research. It usually suffices for the 
credibility of historical statements that they have been printed, 
and neither the credentials of the author nor the sources of ‘his 
information are closely examined. Provided that the writer's con- 
clusions are agreeable to his readers’ taste, the facts are readily 
accepted and assimilated. So epoch-making events connected with 
domestic and foreign affairs or with the social and economic welfare 
of the nation are casually noted, and the life-work of men and 
women is commemorated in a set form of words. 

The truth ts that we have been accustomed to make the history 
of our own times without pausing to consider how our actions will 
be viewed hereafter. In prosperous days, the devious course of 
political and economic events 1s obscured by the rank growths of 
Security and ease. In days of national danger, one momentous 
event after another passes before our eyes in a graphic panorama; 
but generally we do not realise their true significance, for even a 
historian cannot always interpret the wiiting on the wall, nor, ta 
these days, would the attempt be regarded as desirable. 

It 1s needless to enlarge upon this matter; we have the daily 
Spectacle of many extravagances before our eyes. The repeated 

*eg, Société d'histoire moderne, Société d’historre contemporaine 

t The historian of the future will doubtless find a valuable source of information 
am unpublished contemporary diaries and letters, though ın some cases these must 
be used with caution 
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Anglo-German friendship; but the forces in Germany that were 
openly or secretly working for war were too powerful for such well- 
meant efforts to avert disaster. After the outbreak of hostilities he 
never indulged ın criticism of Sir Edward Grey’s diplomacy; and 
his rare utterances in the House of Lords or ın communications to 
the Press were confined to urging the duty of statesmen to neglect 
no opportunity of exploring any path that might lead to the attain- 
ment of the limited and defensive objects with which we entered the 
war. As he never believed in the possibility of a ‘‘ knock-out 
blow,” he naturally argued that there was work for the diplomatists 
as well as for the soldiers; and his last public action was to dictate 
an impressive letter to the Wanchester Guardian a day or two before 
his death renewing the appeal to our rulers to be ready with 
diplomatic action after the anticipated failure of the German 
offensive. It will be the task of historians who know the outcome 
of the conflict to appraise the wisdom and the foresight of the states- 
men who played a greater or lesser part in the mighty drama, and 
to decide whether the advice tendered to their fellow-countrymen by 
men of the schookof Lord Lansdowne on the one hand or the policy 
pursued by the jusqu’auboutistes on the other represented the best 
way of escape from the world’s dilemma. Lord Courtney was a 
super-nationalist as well as a nationalist, and even ın the face of the 
hideous atrocities of the conflict he looked forward to the reconcilia- 
tion of the warring nations and the establishment of a League of 
Peoples. 

While Lord Courtney was inevitably a somewhat austere and 
solitary figure in public life, in his private capacity he was a man 
of warm human affections and innumerable friends. If anyone 
entertained the notion that here was a chilly and censorious moralist 
perpetually engaged in lectuuing mankind on their follies, the 
delusion melted away on the threshold of his happv and hospitable 
home ın Chelsea, t© which men and women of every creed and 
colour, every race and country, wended their w ay, and where intel- 
ligence and sincerity were sure of a hearty welcome. Cut off from 
the pleasures of reading by failing eyesight, the venerable host 
delighted in earnest and animated talk on topics of the day, but 
even when surrounded by men young enough to be his sons he 
displayed no desire to lead, much less to monopolise the conversa- 
tron, and he had often to be pressed before consenting to define his 
own attitude or to summarise the play of argument. His memory 
was prodigious, and he was as ready with names and dates as with 
passages from Shakespeare and Brow ning Though public affairs 
were his chosen field and he gave his best strength to the service 
of the State, his vivid interest extended over many provinces of life 
and thought. He never grew old, and he died learning, as wise 
men always do. His influence survives him, and his memory will 
long be cherished by those who knew and loved one of the noblest 
figures of the Victorian and the post-Victorian era. 


G. P. Goocu. 
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very important contribution to the pages of the national history, 
and the State Papers ın which those proceedings are recorded have 
never been fully accessible to contemporary historians, who have 
found themselves hampered by various precautionary measures. 

The inevitable result of this obscuration of the main sources of 
the national history has been to paralyse contemporary historical 
study. Itis true that the conditions have been alleviated from time 
to time, when the official system has become reduced to absurdity 
Within living memory historians had to seek permission for the 
purpose of research, and to submit the results of researches in the 
State Papers of the seventeenth century to an official censorship 
The futility of this antiquated system was admitted ın the course 
of a departmental inquiry ın 1908,* which led to the adoption of 
a more enlightened system; but, as matters stand, such official 
papers as hay e survived since the death of the last King of England 
and Hanover are not accessible without restrictions 

We can now realise the significance of the references made by 
English and American statesmen to a final record of historical 
events, though’ we may be tempted to regret that they have not 
recognised the value of an organised effort to enlarge or purify 
the shallow and turbid sources of contemporary history .+ 

It 1s certainly unfortunate that the experiment has not been made. 
We have often been warned against the error of assuming that ıt 
may be possible for the historian to forecast the course of future 
events by means of a close observation of past and present pheno- 
mena. We cannot hope to shape our destinies from historical 
examples or by counsels of perfection, but ıt will count for much 
if we can know ourselves in the image reflected by the page of 
history. Is it not possible that, if the true facts connected with 
the contemporary history of the last two hundred years could have 
heen fully written, the nations might have avoided many follies and 
misfortunes, whether the lines of national policy and enterprise 
have been shaped ın the council chamber or tn the street and market- 
place? The task of writing the history of those years 1s not 
yet completed, but we are now fully informed upon many matters 
that were dark and doubtful to our ancestors, and we have been 
able to draw conclusions therefrom to our profit. Therefore, given 
facilities for the careful study of contemporary history, it 1s difficult 
to believe that good use would not be made of the opportunity. 

Although in this country there 1s no accepted definition of the 
nature and objects of historical study, and no agreement as to its 
precise scope or methods, the dignity and value of the historical 
profession have not diminished ın these latter days. On the con- 
trarv, we know that history has been recognised as a distinct and 
many-sided subject alike of elementary and advanced teaching, 
whilst the academic and literary activities of our historians, from 
Ministers of State down to workers in the ranks, have been manifest 
in the present geneiation The benefit that the public has derived 


* First Report of Royal Commision on Public Records (1912), Appx pp 56-64 
Tercan Historical Review, July, 1917, p 831 Contemporary Revtew, May, 
2916, p 603 
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from these earnest labours has been great indeed. Artists and men 
of letters have been able to reproduce with comparative accuracy 
and enhanced effect the scenes and characters of bygone times. 
Even in the sphere of applied knowledge, naval and military 
tacticians, diplomatists, lawyers, economists, and scientists have 
obtained new precedents and fresh data for plans, for theories, for 
experiments, for inventions of national :mportance. 

It has been previously suggested that, in respect of the study of 
contemporary history, the scholar would be at the same disad- 
vantage as the ordinary citizen, were ıt not that he acquiues a certain 
intuition from his critical study of earlier episodes: for here the 
facts have been ascertained with approximate certainty, and a 
reckless or mendacious statement can be corrected by fuller 
knowledge. But this high standard of historical knowledge 1s 
not within the competence of all, and we have seen that the existing 
standard permits a liberal interpretation of historical facts. If 
then, as the result of the earnest endeavours of our historians, a 
full and authoritative record of recent events should be compiled, 
how can we ensure that it will have general credence? Hitherto 
every nation has compiled its earlier history chiefly from its own 
official records of historical events, and its contemporary history 
has been treated on political lines. In these circumstances, to 
establish the truth of history by consent would seem to be an 
impossible task, for there will always be dissentient patriots in 
every country. 

The above hypothesis, however, leaves out of account the possible 
authentication by the State of historical studies which are now 
inspired by individual interests or by business enterprise. Just as 
the State must legislate for a minority as well as for a majority of 
the people, so an official history could compel the respectful atten- 
tion of a whole nation, though it would be found advisable to 
reconcile national aspirations or prejudices by means of an interna- 
tional Committee of Advice. This expedient, which has already 
proved so successful in advancing historical study, might at least 
enable the respective point of view of every nation on certain his- 
torical questions to be stated in sober and scholarly terms. 
Eventually, no doubt, the history of the nations, like their laws, 
will be co-ordinated by an international system; but in the mean- 
time there will be much scope for national researches. Before such 
a system of historical production can be effectual, the arrangement 
and description of historical documents must be put ın hand. 

In respect of recent and contemporary history we seem to have 
wot to the end of cur authentic sources of information, for the supply 
of fresh materials 1s necessarily slow, and the information that we 
need is not to be found ın printed books. Perhaps the responsi- 
bility for any shortage of original historical materials does not rest 
with our historians and their allies. The eager competition of 
modern political parties has diverted public attention from some 
earlier national traditions. Amongst these was the belief that the 
perpetuation of the nation’s hisory should be the care of the State 
itself. This theory took shape tn the first flush of national senti- 
ment inspired by the Revolution of 1789 1n France, and, in the neat 
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phrase of a French scholar, “le governement est passé du rôle de 
souverain a celui de tuteur.” * 

It could be shown, however, that for a century past Parliaments 
have been asked to sanction a considerable expenditure upon his- 
torical publications, besides a further outlay in 1espect of archives 
and libraries. Compared with Continental budgets these grants 
would seem lavish, but ıt has been suggested that the nation has not 
received good value for its money, and that the progress of historical 
research could be expedited by other methods.+ 

The responsibility of the State in the matter of the national 
history has scarcely been appreciated by the last two generations of 
our legislators. In practice, the preservation and use of the original 
sources of recent and contemporary history ıs the concern of the 
Departments of State which have sometimes been credited with a 
Scant regard for the claims of historical learning and research. A 
fairer view might be that the departments merely wait upon public 
opinion, which has its supreme expression in the Legislature. 
Certainly in no othercountry, least of all in Germany, do students 
experience such courtesy and goodwill in their researches amongst 
the departmerftal archives; the trouble 1s that the modern contents 
of those archives are largely inaccessible or missing. It 1s, of course, 
inevitable that ın war time the historian should experience much 
difficulty in obtaining official information respecting current events 
or measures. Even in time of peace the interests of nations or 
parties may justify the suppression or modification of historical 
facts . in time of war ıt ıs no longer a question of political expediency, 
but of national safety. The official history of the Secret Services 
of the European nations remains to be written and, to judge from 
the modern publications based on these compromising documents, 
much new information may be expected from this quarter.t Here 
we have to do with many sem1-official documents which have been 
deposited in the archives, and experience has already taught us 
that these must often be accepted with caution, Similarly future 
historians will be compelled to discount the patriotic zeal which 
inspires the contemporary literature of political propaganda and 
historical “ camouflage.” 

It may also happen that information of exceptional value relating 
to affairs of State 1s available in some private collection of docu- 
ments, and thus the tardy publication of State Papers may be antici- 
pated. Against this gain, however, must be placed the disintegration 
of the archives, the continuity of which 1s seriously affected by 
the appropriation of documents containing information that has 
been acquired in the service of the State.§ In any case, however, 
such documents are privileged, for personal reasons, and much 
tact and discernment are required for their preservation and use. 

*A de Tocqueville, “ L’ancien régime et la Révolution,” p 6r 

+ Royal Commission on Public Records, First Report, pp. 27-28, Second Report, 
PR Oael Review, October, 1899 The recent scholarly work by Commandant 
M. Weil, “Les Dessous du congres de Vienne” 1s indispensable for a study of 
that period i 

§ Quarterly Review, April, 1917, p 508 Such sem1-official disclosures as those 


contained ın the works by the late Sir H Rumbold and Mr Gerard are likely to 
be supplemented by similar publications 
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Here again the good offices of the State might be employed through 
an accredited Commission, acting as trustee for the public interests. 

We are not immediately confronted with the problem of pub- 
lishing official documents which might place one nation at a 
disadvantage 1f 1ts neighbours failed to follow suit, but the problem 
is one that will have to be solved. Possibly, in course of time, 
methods of historical study will be assimilated 1n every country by 
some international agency. In the meantime we are making the 
experiment of an Official History of the War, but as yet this 1s 
confined to naval and military affairs, and our historians may be 
left without official information on obscme points of domestic and 
foreign policy. 

Whether the scope of this enterprise 1s extended or not, we may 
expect that, after the war, close attention will be given by every 
civilised State of the Old and New World to the compilation of a 
National History of the War For this purpose the demand for 
authentic materials will be insatiable, since the respective versions 
will be critically examined, for the first time, in the ight of official 
and exclusive sources of information. It 1s also very probable that 
the question of archives will be forced upon the attention of the 
nations. The replacement, rearrangement, and even the restitution 
of archives will be necessary, and the opportunity might be taken 
for effecting many improvements. In any case 1t may be hoped 
that, everywhere, the State will pay special attention to the safe 
custody and description of official documents that are of permanent 
value, including those of recent date, ın order to perpetuate the 
authentic sources of national history.* At the same time, we may 
also hope to see more attention paid, after the war, to ‘‘ regional 
surveys.” This ıs a national service within the powers of local 
historians and antiquaries, and, with due encouragement by local 
authorities, ıt might easily provide a summary hst of historical 
monuments and documents which have remained too often 
undescribed. a 

From the archives of the State to the records of the village com- 
munity 1s a swift descent, but at least the modern Acts of Parlia- 
mentt which entrusted our county and parish records to the keeping 
of the local Councils, and threw them open to the public, afford a 
valuable precedent for like action by the Siate itself 

We are often told that we should trust the people, but we are 
not always told with what they may be trusted. Amongst other 
things they might, perhaps, be trusted with the truth about the 
history of their own times. If the true facts with regard to al} 
matters of national interest could be published from decade to 
decade, our own history of these times would not differ so widely 
from that which will be written hereafter. 


HupBert HALL. 


“The dangerous position of these current official documents and their potential 
value were recognised by the departmental committee which signed an admirable 
Report on Local Records (1902), under the chairmanship of Viscount Bryce 
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THE ROOTS OF FAITH.* 


ELIGIOUS FAITH has often been disparagingly contrasted 

with science on the ground that the knowledge which ıt 

15 supposed to give us of God and the Eternal World 

is plainly ‘‘inte1ested,’’ that the emotions and the imagination 

play so large a pari in ıt that it is utterly untrustworthy, 

whereas all scientific knowledge has been discovered by the 

rigorous application of the inductive methods and the complete 
suppression of everything but the pure love of truth. 

Huxley has put the matter with his usual trenchancy, and has 
roundly asserted that to let the emotions and imagination influence 
our judgment ıs ‘‘ immoral ’’; and Arnold has expressed the same 
idea in the line 


“ No: does the being hungry prove that we have bread.” 


The aim of this address ıs to examine the roots of the 
central religi®us conviction, and to show the fundamental posa 
between scientific discov ery 'and the discov ery of God. 

Much ground has to he covered in a brief space of time, and I 
shall, therefore, be unable to treat the matter here in any but a 
general and popular way. But I believe that the view in question 
can be vindicated ın a much more thoroughgoing fashion than 1s 
possible in this bitef summary of ıt. I shall be content now if I can 
provoke further thought on the matter and suggest new lines of 
inquiry 

First of all the point must be pressed that by abandoning the 
Christian and the Theistic explanations because of their difficulties 
we do not get away from further difficulties of the very gravest 
kind. We have, ın fact, a much larger problem than the problems 
of Christian Theism at once upon our hands, the tremendous and 
perennial problem of the world—a problem which confronts every 
thinking human being to-day as it has done from the very earliest 
dawn of personal life and thought. What is that problem? 
It 1s that out of Nature there has come a being, Man, who 1s in 
certain essential qualities higher than Nature, and whom Nature 
seems to be at once seeking to nurture and to destroy. Leaving 
on one side the many obvious ways in which Nature nurtures 
him, she seems to be continually seeking to disintegrate his per- 
sonality by the outward shocks of circumstance and of death; and 
to lay siege to him from within the walls of the City of Mansoul. By 
the inward sap of temptation, arising from the animal nature within 
him, she seeks to destroy his personality and to reduce him to the 
level of the beasts of the field. What 1s one to make of this tre- 
mendous riddle of the world? 

No man can evade it. The problem is set him by the constitu- 
tion of his nature. He 1s born into it, and inherits both the riddle 
and the pattial solution which previous generations have found. 
We shall never understand the Christian Revelation until we under- 
stand that, rightly or wrongly, it claims to be the solution of this 
fundamental riddle, and not an additional problem added to tt. 
Ifence when we abandon Christian Theism we are face to face with 
the dark and formidable mystery which hes behind all the rest- 


*An Address delivered in King’s College, London 
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Some may object to the way ın which that riddle has been formu- 
lated. It seems to me, however, that only one point ın it can fairly 
even be questioned. What do we mean by saying that man ts 
higher than Nature? 

Of course, the answer to that implies a definition of Nature, a 
point on which to-day, as in the days when J. S. Mill wrote his 
famous essay on Nature, there 1s still endless ambiguity. To put 
the matter briefly, I use the word Nature here ın the sense ın which 
Mill uses it, rather than in the sense in which Emerson and Words- 
worth used 1t—in the sense, that ıs to say, of the men of science 
rather than of the poets, and I mean by ıt the world known to the 
senses, the world that can be handled, measured and weighed in 
the scales or measured by the thermometer, the Nature expounded in 
the text books of science. 

It 1s of this world that we speak when we say that human per- 
sonality is higher than Nature. What do we mean by that? Take 
your own inner life when you stand before a decision between the 
life of the senses and the lıfe of the soul. You know what you mean 
when you say that the latter is intrinsically higher and nobler than 
the former, or, as others put ıt, that it has absolute worth, worth 
for its own sake and net simply for that which ıt produces. Soa 
noble personality which embodies these standards 1s higher than 
one which embodies simply the nature life. We cannot assert 
such intrinsic worth of Nature. It 1s only thinkable of personalities, 
who can reason and who can fashion ideals, and are free to choose 
and follow them. This distinction ın kind between absolute and 
relative values it 1s, of course, impossible to prove, just because it 
is an ultimate thing. If a man does not see and feel the deep dis- 
tinction between pleasure and duty, between the life of mere Nature 
and the life of the spirit, there ıs no more to be said.“ Ephraim 
15 joined to his 1dols, let him alone.” 

But if we accept this crucial position then I do not see at what 
other point our statement of the riddle of the world can be ques- 
tioned. Nature has produced a Being higher than herself, whom 
nevertheless she seems to be ever seeking both to nurture and 
destroy. If ıt be so then plainly man has here a twofold problem 
sethim. It1isa problem for his intelligence. How shall he explain 
1t? [tisa problem for his will. How shall he maintain his per- 
sonality and overcome the world ? 

We are concerned heie with the former of these tasks, how to 
explain the riddle. It has, of course, the deepest and most intimate 
connection with the other, but we must, for the purpose of our argu- 
ment, try to separate the two. 

All religion on the human side springs out of the grapple of man 
with the mystery of the world. All religions are attempts to solve it, 
and to give man the mastery, to enable him to overcome the world. 
We are concerned here only with the Theistic religions, and our 
main task, now that we have stated the problem, 1s to try to show 
that faith ın one living and good God, who created Nature for 
the purpose of bringing into being and training personal Spirits to 
whom He may communicate Himself, 1s not only an emotional and 
imaginative but a reasonable solution. I wish to show the likeness 
of the procedure of faith point by point with what 1s recognised 
to be reason in matters of science. The deep, indeed radical, 
contrast which ıs often drawn between the procedure of science in 
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solving its particular problems and of faith in attaining its solution 
of the riddle of the world seems to me to have been exaggerated in 
the gravest and most misleading way. Differences, of course, there 
are, and can be explained, but these are comparatively superficial. 
The sharp contrast which some find ts attained by the suppressing 
of certain elements ın scientific procedure, and by the exaggeration 
of certain elements ın the procedure ot the man of faith. 

First of all, let us clear out of the way certain historical encum- 
brances which prevent us from grasping the spiritual roots of 
Theism. What is the primary cause of our belief in God? Many 
will at once turn to the Theistic arguments, the cosmological argu- 
ment to a First Cause, the teleological argument from design in 
Nature to an intelligent Designer of the cosmos, and the ontolo- 
gical argument from the necessities of thouzht to the existence of a 
Necessary Being. I do not wish to enter into the long controversy 
as to the validity of these arguments now at all. They may be true 
or false, but true or false they are not the pathways along which 
faith in God came into the world of men. They are, one and all, 
afterthoughts, which believing men reached ın the endeavour to 
vindicate a conclusion that they had reached in other ways. They 
are historically secondary, whereas the others are primary. Why 
are we here to-day, most of us, at any rate, I presume, believers 
in one living and true God? It 1s not because of Aquinas, and 
Butler, and Paley, but because of Moses and the Prophets, and of 
Hım who declared the Father. When we turn to the sacred writ- 
ings which record and mirror the great Hebrew discovery of God 
we find hardly a trace of the traditional arguments. All there is ın- 
tuition, revelation and open and immediate vision. From the 
beginning to the end of these writings everything relating to funda- 
mental reality turns on the poles of Revelation and of Faith. It 
is only when we thus get to the heart of the matter that we can 
begin our comparison of religion and science. 

Now how does science proceed in her discoveries? Is there not 
all the difference in the world between Revelation and Faith on the 
one hand and the rigorous use of the inductive methods on the 
other? Superficially ıt might seem as if this were the case. But is 
scientific discovery made simply by the use of the four inductive 
methods—agreement, difference, concomitant variations and 
residues? To suppose it 1s to omit the most vital and 
interesting thing of all, the buth of hypothesis. The great 
and dramatic moments in the progress of science are when 
its pioneers, after long brooding over the data which set 
their problems for them, leap far ahead of all verified 
knowledge and divine the solution, when Newton goes ‘‘ voyag- 
ing through strange seas of thought, alone,” when Darwin 
sees his unifying truth ın a south-country lane, and Wallace, 
ill with fever in the southern island, is ‘‘ stung by the splendour 
of a sudden thought.’ The story of the last century 1s full of such 
records, and it 1s not too much to say that the whole fabric of 
modern science and industry rests upon the truths discovered in 
such inspired moments. Let me add another not generally known 
to these histories. My friend and colleague, the late Principal 
Lindsay, once told me that Lord Kelvin told him that he never 
thought his way quite up to any one of his great discoveries. He 
said that he brooded over the facts, which set him his problem, until 
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there came a moment when his mind made a mortal spring out 
beyond anything that he, or any man, could demonstrate, and that 
he knew then in the very marrow of his mind that the solution lay in 
a certain fact or set of facts. He said further, and this, 
L think, 1s of peculiar interest, that he was never able 
himself to supply the intervening steps, and that before 
he announced these discoveries he always got ‘Tait or 
Clerk Maxwell to work out these intervening steps for him 

I repeated this story once to two very distinguished b10- 
logists, one Scottish and the other Continental (both of them, by 
the way, Gifford Lecturers), and they said at once that that was how 
the great discoveries of science were always made, that the end was. 
seen before the means. 

Now how like faith all that 1s, faith going out, not knowing 
whither it goeth, because ıt desireth a better country, even an 
heavenly—faith that discerns the unseen 1n the seen, and that lays 
hold in the darkness on the hand of God. Can we really avoid the 
conclusion that there 1s some deep kinship between them? I believe 
that there 1s this kinship, and that faith 1s genius. ° It ıs the power 
of discerning and laying hold on the fact that 1s most charged with 
meaning foi the solution of the problem. 

But let me note the differences as well as the resem- 
blance. Whereas science 1S concerned with particular pro- 
blems, faith is always and everywhere concerned with the 
universal problem, the problem of the meaning of the 
world, and its answer in God. The humblest and most 
literate man of faith 1s always dealing with a vastei and more 
radical problem than the greatest man of science, unless in so far 
as that other ıs himself a man of faith. It 1s as if in science the 
powers of the mind, which in religion are directed on the whole, 
are in science focussed on the part. It 1s possible that this gives 
them a more immediate precision and clearness within. their 
more narrow range. But there ts another large difference. It will 
at once be said: But 1s not this identification of faith with genius, 
even this comparison of faith with genius, dangerous and mislead- 
ing? Objection may well come from two opposite quarters. The 
man of science may say that genius 1s too great a name to give to 
faith, and the man of faith may object that all religious knowledge 
is morally conditioned, so that only he who does God’s will can 
know of the doctrine. I think it 1s enough to reply to this (1) that 
this genius of faith belongs potentially to every human being, and 
that we rightly give it a great name like genius because ıt 1s by far 
the most wonderful endowment that the spirit of man possesses. 
To be able to pass through the dense folds of the seen and tem- 
poral world and to discern and live by the knowledge of the unseen 
and eternal is surely the very culmination of evolution. What we 
call genius in handling the things of time 1s a smaller thing alto- 
gether. As regards the second point (2) that all spiritual know- 
ledge ıs morally conditioned, I would say that this undoubted law 
of the spiritual life ts abundantly recognised ın the position I am 
seeking to put before you. It 1s only the humble, upright and faith- 
ful man that has got the real facts of the problem before him. Ifa 
man 1s faithless to the light, he is necessarily blind to moral values 
and to the sacredness of personality, he cannot come to right con- 
clusions regarding the nature and meaning of the world and of 
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human life. He sees the problem in an 1ll-proportioned and dis- 
torted way, and so he cannot solve it, he cannot have victorious 
faith. But while we recognise that this moral condition does not 
prevail in matters of scientific discovery, the fundamental similarity 
remains, and I would therefore submit to you that faith in God 
is an eminently reasonable thing. For what possible explanation 
of the great riddle of the world ıs there which does real justice to 
the sacredness of personality and the intrinsic supremacy of moral 
and spiritual values on the one hand, and the continuity of man on 
one side of his being with Nature on the other, which does not put 
at the heart of all things the one living and true God? 

It seems quite clear that, ın spite of the deep distinction in kind 
between Nature and Personality, they are linked up together in one 
system. We express this by taking Personality, and the coming 
into being of spiritual values, as the end for which Nature exists. 
We call the Nature system, therefore, teleological, instinct with 
purpose towards spiritual ends. Being one system it must have 
one ground ar source, and the whole question 1s as to whether that 
source 1S or 1S not moral in character and aim. If we hold to the 
intrinsic and absolute value of moral ends it 1s rationally impossible 
to believe that that source can be anything but moral. To hold 
anything else leads inevitably to a depression of moral values and 
of the human personality which expresses them. Granting thar 
there are many mysteries in the great system of nature and human 
life which with our imperfect knowledge we cannot as yet solve, 
we have this rational intuition that the source of all things and 
law of all things 1s pure goodness, ‘‘a Being whom we describe 
least imperfectly when we name Him personal,” for if we do not 
so name Him it is impossible without contradiction to call Him 
good. It seems clear historically that this was the line along which 
the Hebrew prophets reached their marvellous discovery of God, 
which involved that glorious identification of goodness with 
sovereignty, of worth and tiuth on which all progress in religion 
depends. To identify the soul of the vast universe, with its abysses 
of mystery and its apocalypses of wisdom and power, with that 
sacred thing within our souls whose beauty leads us onward ir 
never ending quest, that ıs the vital thing in faith We 
link up our sense of goodness with our sense of all power 
by a vital intuition which is the beginning of a direct con- 
sciousness of the presence of the living God, an assurance 
of His presence, power, and reality which 1s capable of becoming 
more vivid than the sense of the reality of any human friend. But 
at first there 1s always an audacity in faith. To predicate that the 
stupendous universe tn its hidden nature 1s one with this ideal in 
the soul of so fragile and transient a being as man 1s a great venture 
of the spirit. There is always something heroic about faith, there- 
fore there 1s will ın ıt as well as intuition, courage as well as genius, 
it is in a word the whole man acting and discerning at his highest 
level. . 

II. 

But if it be conceded that there is a close resemblance between 

faith’and those intuitions which are at the heart of all scientific dıs- 


covery, what are we to make of revelation? Have we not here some- 
thing which is wholly unlike anything that we have in scientific 
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knowledge—something, we are told, that 1s quite antiquated and 
alien to the mind of free and living modern thought? I would 
submit with confidence that nothing can be less true. Take the 
illustration which I have given above relating to Lord Kelvin. 
We have seen that his discoveries depended on his superior instinct 
for the central fact, the fact most charged with meaning and most 
relevant for the solution of his particular problem. Is not that 
always the test of real ability? Inferior minds tend to see all the 
facts on the same plane, real ability sees them, as ıt were, ın different 
grades, and has an unerring instinct for the things that really 
matter. ‘‘And’’ ıs the weakest of all the conjunctions, and 
“ therefore ” the strongest! So in the great problem of the mean- 
ing of the world there are innumerable facts that are not essential, 
but some that are more fully charged with world meaning than 
others, and some that are absolutely vital. 

What better word could we get for facts of the latter kind thaa 
that they are revelatory facts, facts which take away the veil of 
mystery from the great course of things, and show us its drift and 
meaning? Genius in ordinary knowledge is thespower to discern 
such revelatory facts and to solve the problem ın the light of them. 
Faith in religion 1s the power to discern that which 1s revelation 
from that which is not. It includes a perception of differing values 
in the world, and, if we will, of differing degrees of reality. Now 
the vital case for Theism to-day 1s that ıt 1s the view of things which 
ıs pivoted on the supreme value of moral Personality, and is the 
one interpretation of the great universe which preserves and de- 
velops the interests of justice, mercy, truth, and liberty among 
men. What ıs the soul of this tremendous warfare ın which we are 
engaged ın the blood and sweat and agony of these terrible years? 
We believe that the soul of all that 1s noblest in it 1s that force shall 
not triumph over reason and liberty. We believe that we are fight- 
ing for the soul of man. If we are in earnest with our belief, what 
we need above all things ıs more faith ın the living God. Faith 
in God and faith 1n the soul of man are vitally connected together. 
Christian Theism finds tts central revelation of the meaning of the 
cosmos not in the immense spaces and magnitudes of the world of 
Nature, but in the soul of man. It believes that there ın the world 
of justice, love and truth the soul of the universe 1s revealeds It 
identifies this world with the world of reality, and says that the 
soul of the world ıs just. By this mortal spring of faith man passes 
out into the region for which he was born and into which he has been 
redeemed. 

For this faith in its perfection does not stop with faith in 
righteousness, love and truth, but advances to Him ın whose per- 
sonality those eternal things were incarnate in a perfect human 
lfe. It finds there that earlier revelation in the soul of 
man immeasurably enriched and deepened, God brought far 
nearer to the human spirit, and an energy of faith and love and 
hope thereby imparted to the disciple that sets him free for a new 
lfe in the Divine Kingdom. Its deepest intuition leads it to Jesus 
Christ as the climax of revelation, the place where the veil ıs taken 
away, and we can look on “‘ the most real Being >° in the universe 
face to face. All Christian theology ıs simply the attempt të think 
the universe out again in terms of that vitalising faith that ‘‘ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. But this 1s simply 
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another stage of the earlier process, corresponding to the further 
revelation, and is likewise in conformity with the highest reason. 


HI. 

We have little time left for the last step ın the analogy between 
the processes of science and the processes of faith which I have 
been endeavouring to bring to light ın this lecture. But something 
remains still to be said, however imperfect 1t may be. How is it 
that the intuitions of scientific genius become realised and 
naturalised ın the world of human life to-day? Partly by thought 
showing their connection with the existing world of discovered 
truth, but primarily by verification. The new intuition 1s sub- 
mitted to crucial experiments intended to test its truth to the utter- 
most, the assumption, ın itself to the Theist a significant one, that 
the world of Nature is so made that ıt will be silent to falsehood but 
respond to truth. Only when the universe responds does the intui- 
tion pass into the great store of demonsirated truth. 

Here again it is surely only necessary .to point out that the 
analogy holds" with the processes of faith. Faith in God must 
necessarily pass on into the verification of experience. The man 
who believes in God must put his life down upon his faith 1f he 
would have tt increased The man of science has his own smaller 
costs to face ın the verification of his new truth. He risks his 
material possessions to a greater or less degree, and sometimes, 
unless he is very prudent, his own reputation. But the man who 
ıs out to verify his fatth in the eternal must gamble with his whole 
hfe on Almighty God. 

This is what gives its splendour to the life of the Author and 
Perfecter of Faith, “ the greatest and best believer that ever hved.” 
He lived and died for his 1dea of God. He made the great experi 
mentum crucis, He laid His hfe down, and history 1s echoing and 
ringing yet with the answer. Great Nature responded. He rose 
from the dead on the third day, the Divine spirit was given, and the 
Christian Church exists ın the world to-day in the hope of His 
coming Kingdom. It contmues by virtue of the innumerable 
human lives who have ventured upon the God whom Jesus revealed. 
We live to-day by faith which 1s not due only to cur intuition, 
but to the momentum of their experience and to the verification of 
God which has come to us and to the world from their lrves—from 
the way in which these lives by their beauty and truth and moral 
power and victory over the world have made God real and dear 
to our inmost souls. It has been truly said that the thing for which 
the Christian exists 1s to make ıt easier for others to believe in God. 
He exists in order to verify God to his kindred, his neighbours, and 
to all mankind, to make God’s goodness, His wisdom, His omni- 
presence, and His almighty power manifest through his life to his 
fellow men. It1s to that great end that we are all called, and in its 
pursuit an irresisttble spiritual magnetism draws us to Him who is 
the Light and the Life of men. We know from experience that these 
words are true of Him, and we know that in that great vital source 
of spiritual renewal and energy there lie the unmeasured forces that 
will,regenerate our maimed and broken world, and lead mankind 
onward to that culminating day of human destiny when faith shall 
be lost in sight, and we shall know even as we have been known. 


Davip S. CAIRNS. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST VENEREAL DIS- 
EASES IN ITS ETHICAL ASPECTS. 


ISTORY teaches us that war 1s likely to be followed by a 
serious increase in the incidence of Venereal Diseases, and 
symptoms are even now not wanting that this great war, to 

say the least, will be no exception to the rule ın this respect. In 
order to be prepared to meet this attack, much praiseworthy work 
1s now being done, and it seems invidious, therefore, to suggest 
the probability that, when the medical history of this period comes 
-to be written, it will then be recorded that the preparations made 
were quite tnadequate. Since the issue of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on this subject in 1916, the Local Government Board 
has no doubt been actively engaged in the promotion of facilities 
for medical treatment, whilst the National Council for Combating 
Venereal Diseases has been aiding materially in the accompanying 
propaganda. This ıs, however, an ethical as well as a medical 
problem; and as ıt 1s in regard to the moral aspects,of the case that 
the general public can most effectively help or hinder the progress 
of this movement, the ethics of this campaign against venereal 
diseases now unquestionably deserves serious attention. 

Though keen differences of opinion no doubt exist ın regard to 
certain questrons connected with the treatment of these diseases, 
yet On~many points no serious controversy is likely to arise. 
Certain conclusions are, indeed, opposed by so small a minority 
that 1t would be but waste of time to justify them in detail, and 
these need be but briefly stated. No one now denies, in public 
utterances at all events, that not only 1s chastity the only right 
method of attempting to secure personal immunity from these 
diseases, but that ıt ıs the only certain method. In regard to 
matters other than medical, the best and most efficactous means of 
combating venereal diseases are now, therefore, almost universally 
held to be dependent e1ther on increasing the number of persons 
who are capable of resisting temptation or on lessening the 
temptation to which the public are exposed, so that greater 
numbers do keep pure. The character of man must be further 
strengthened by moral education ; the dangerous veil of ignorance, 
which hides the pathological perils of immorality, needs to be 
further lifted; temperance ought to be widely inculcated, since 
drunkenness and venereal disease are often found marching hand 
in hand; suitable counter-attractions and better housing accom- 
modation would have very beneficial effects; decency and order 
must always be maintained ın the streets and in places of public 
amusement, women police being exceedingly useful in this con- 
nection ; and finally, since the illegitimate mother, when abandoned 
by the father of her child, often drifts into a life of prostitution, 
everything which tends to make marriage an enduring and satıs- 
factory union is to be encouraged. It 1s along these paths that the 
most satisfactory progress, other than medical, could now be made. 

In passing on to consider the ethical questions connected with 
medical treatment, one of the main difficulties which we are likely 
to encounter 1s that of eliminating the bias due to our own special 
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and limited opportunities for personal observation. The sufferings 
with which each man comes in contact are apt to loom too largely 
in his mind in comparison with troubles which he meets less often, 
and doctors may, therefore, overrate the sufferings due to disease 
in comparison with the other sufferings resulting from vice. On 
the other hand, the studies of the moralist make him realise the 
extent to which impurity, even without ill-health, leads to ruined 
homes and broken Itves; he learns that a vicious aspect of life 1s as 
contagious as a disease, the sufferings due to vice being by no 
means confined to the circles primarily affected, and these con- 
siderations may tend to make him pay relatively too little attention 
to the physical sufferings resulung from disease. By equally 
honest processes of thought, the moralist and the doctor are, 
therefore, apt to arrive at different ethical judgments in regard to 
certain questions affecting the treatment of venereal disease; and 
the first step towards reconciliation would be to admit that we are 
here dealing with an extraordinarily difficult problem, in regard 
to which opinions are certain to differ to a considerable extent, 
however right-minded may be the disputants. 

Though the terrible evil effects of these diseases, not only to the 
prime offenders, but also to innocent wives and children, are still 
quite inadequately recognised by the public, space forbids the 
discussion of this important subject on this occasion. Neither can 
the nature of the remedies here be dwelt on, except to remark that 
the promptitude with which treatment is given is the matter of the 
most supreme importance from the medical point of view. With 
this fact ın view, arlangements have recently been made in a 
considerable number of hospitals throughout the country for the 
cure of these diseases by the newest methods; that 1s in places 
where the former practice was not to admit such patients. The 
main reason why in the past venereal patients were excluded from 
hospitals was because these diseases were regarded by many donors 
as being a just punishment for sin; whilst possibly some doctors 
were glad to be rid of a disagreeable duty. The object of punish- 
ment 1s now, however, almost un:versally held to be deterrence, not 
revenge; and 1f punishment 1s to be as deterrent as possible, and 
also to command approval as being ideally just, ıt must fulfil three 
conditions. It must hit all the guilty; ıt must make them all suffer 
In proportion to their guilt; and all the innocent must escape. Now 
venereal disease complies with no one of these conditions. Great 
numbers of offenders escape scot-free. Some of the guilty suffer 
the torments of the damned, whilst others who become infected are 
but little inconventenced. And the innocent suffer about as much, 
and as often, as the guilty, so ıt ıs said. In these circumstances, 
was not the Dean of St. Paul’s fully justified ın asserting that the 
statement that these diseases are sent by God as a punishment for 
sin 1s, from the point of view of science, false; from the point of 
view of humanity, cruel and unjust; and, from the point of view of 
religion, blasphemy ? 

When we look back on the action of those good people—for they 
were good people—who left their money to hospitals on the 
condition that no patient suffering from a venereal disease should 
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ever be therein treated, we ought to remember, however, that these 
bygone benefactors had a logical argument at their command 
which cannot even now be regarded as entirely baseless. If we ask 
ourselves whether the fear of disease does act as a deterrent against 
vice, must we not admit that ıt does so to some extent, great or 
small? But if this be so, does ıt not follow that hospital factlities, 
which certainly lessen the evil consequences, and therefore 
ultimately the fear of disease, do tend in some degree to promote 
vice? This is a disagreeable conclusion, which it would be mere 
cowardice not to face. No doubt there are many who believe that 
any such lessening of the apprehensions of disease as might now 
be accomplished would not add seriously to the number of the 
incontinent. This statement may perhaps be true; but it is a 
statement which tends to hide rather than elucidate the ethical 
difficulties which have to be faced. If anyone in obedience to any 
authority or to any ethical creed should be inclined to hold that all 
human actions which increase sin even to an inconsiderable extent 
are to be condemned, he should follow his thoughts to their logical 
conclusion; when he will see that they force him to demand the 
removal of every medical method of alleviating the sufferings of 
those afflicted with venereal diseases. For unquestionably to let 
these diseases run riot unchecked and unalleviated, with all the 
terrible consequences of such a policy, would add greatly to the fear 
and lessen the practice of promiscuous intercourse. But if we 
repudiate this horrible alternative, we must admit that our medical 
efforts do tend somewhat to increase vice, and that we are striking 
a balance between the advantages of lessening the suffering from 
disease as against the evils of increasing sexual immorality. But 
ought we to fear to admit that this 1s our method of arriving at our 
ethical judgments? We all agree, when thinking of ourselves, 
that it is often nobler to face temptation, even at the risk of falling, 
than to seek safety by shunning it, when such conduct on our part 
would prevent us from helping others in their journeys through 
life. And if it 1s often nobler for us to face temptation, ıt may in 
like manner sometimes be right for us to increase the temptation 
which others have to face, if by so doing we might greatly lessen 
the suffering of mankind, especially of the innocent. As to those 
whose pain of body and mind will be or might be alleviated by thè 
establishment of more efficient hospital treatment for venereal 
diseases, we may and we must call on them to face the consequent 
added temptation, and this for the sake of the sum-total of human 
agony which will thus be saved. 

It 1s in any case a fact that practically all who have taken the 
trouble to make themselves acquainted with the extent of the 
physical evils due to venereal diseases, are whole-heartedly in 
favour of affording all possible ordmary hospital facilities for their 
early treatment. But if we pass on to consider all that may be 
covered by giving a wide meaning to the term “‘ early treatment,” 
we shali find ourselves entering a region where it becomes more 
difficult to estimate the relative importance to be attached to the 
good and evil consequences of the steps proposed to be taken. 
When a soldier ıs wounded he 1s as soon as possible inoculated for 
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tetanus or lockjaw, that 1s long before any symptoms of that 
disease have or could have made their appearance. Thousands of 
men are thus treated who never would have had lockjaw, whilst 
thousands are ın this way saved from this serious ailment. Ought 
we to take similar action with regaid to venereal diseases? Should 
we contemplate the application of remedies before any symptoms 
have appeared, and as soon as possible after the risk of infection 
has been run? Is the man who has been unchaste to be afforded 
facilities for immediate disinfection—that 1s, at the tıme when the 
greatest effect in diminishing disease would undoubtedly be 
produced? Here the balance between the direct medical benefits 
and the more intangible indirect evils seems to become more even, 
and here we have to face a difficult ethical problem concerning 
which no one should express a confident opinion without the careful 
study of both the medical and the moral aspects of the case. No 
doubt, by affording facilities for such preventive treatment, we 
should seem openly to recognise promiscuous intercourse, and open 
recognition 1s apt to be accompanied by a slackening ın the efforts 
to prevent immérality. But, in my opinion, this harmful influence, 
though ıt has to be recognised; must be faced ın view of the 
immense mass of misery from which both the guilty and the 
innocent might be saved by the early preventive treatment of those 
possibly infected. 

If the early treatment of these diseases 1s right, ıt follows that ıt 
cannot be wrong, not only to make this fact known, but also to 
indicate where this early treatment can be obtained. To create 
hospital facilities which no one knows about, or which are believed 
to be unnecessary, would be obviously foolish. But this being 
granted, and seeing that 1t may be possible for anyone to purchase 
certain useful medical appliances for himself, and to carry them 
about with him constantly, we must go one step further and ask 
ourselves whether a man who may yet be chaste should be 
permitted or be advised—these are very different questions—thus 
to arm himself ın advance against the dangers of incontinence. 
Now in all this discussion concerning the treatment of venereal 
diseases, we have been considering a balancing of beneficial 
against harmful results, both always being anticipated, and, such 
betng the case, may not the balance swing one way when we are 
considering the consequences of supplying and advertising 
hospital facilities for early preventive treatment, whilst it may 
swing the other way when judging of the morality of men being 
advised to arm themselves with medical safeguards in advance— 
that ıs, before they had run any risk of infection through 
promiscuous intercourse? In the first place it is to be noted that 
any reliance placed on such safeguards may be in a measure 
deceptive, for probably they would not infrequently prove to be 
ineffectual. Then, again, the first lapse from the path of morality 
is that to which most attention should be paid. both as regards the 
physical evils of disease and ır reference to the probability of the 
offender being thus led to begin a life of constant vice; and if we 
are to urge the carrying of a prophylactic packet, as these shields 
against disease are called, 1t would seem on these grounds that 1t 
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should be to the young and innocent that we should especially 
recommend this precaution; that 1s, under the conditions ın which 
the advice given would produce, directly or indirectly, the greatest 
amount of subsequent vice. The man who ıs absolutely determined 
not to expose himself to the risk of disease—who firmly intends to 
keep pure—will definitely refuse to arm himself against disease. 
It is only the doubter who will consent to insure himself against a 
risk he knows he need not run, and 1f we do persuade a lad to carry 
such a safeguard with him, it will act as a constant reminder that 
he had not the self-reliance to refuse to do so. The man who has 
hesitated and has then accepted the proffered remedies would often 
be undone; and thts not so much because the fear of disease would 
thus be lessened when the critical moment of temptation came, 
though this would probably count for something; but rather 
because the accepting of the prophylactic packet would be the first 
psychological step ın the wrong direction, making resistance far 
more improbable when the final decision was hanging in the 
balance. To cross a stream in two steps 1s usually far easier than 
to take ıt at one bound, and the presence of the prophylactic packet 
would often be the psychological stepping-stone helping the 
traveller on his road to vice. On the other hand, if we have merely 
informed a man of the degree of safety from venereal disease 
ordinarily obtainable by very prompt treatment, and of the places 
where such treatment 1s obtainable, this information he may learn 
to regard as a bit of abstract knowledge to be kept ın some nearly 
closed pocket of his mind in such a way as to affect his conduct but 
little. To inculcate a knowledge of facts, however detailed, 
concerning these diseases would cause far less additional tempta- 
tion to vice than would the advocacy of the carrying of medical 
packets always ready for use; and, though the objects sought to 
be attained would be the same, it is at all events rational to 
hold that to advocate the one 1s right and to advocate the other 1s 
wrong. ‘The line of division between right and wrong 1s here 
doubtless not as clear as we could wish; but on the whole ıt seems 
that we ought to have no hesitation ın advising a young man to 
arm himself to the full with the shield of knowledge, but never to 
arm himself in advance with any other shield. 

Only a few words more need be said on this disagreeable 
subject. In the case of a man who had been absolutely determined 
to expose himself to the risk of infection, and had so exposed 
himself, his having been supplied in advance with a prophylactic 
packet would have done him no moral harm and might have been 
physically beneficial to himself and thus indirectly to others. It is 
true that every man should be looked upon as a doubter until all 
doubt 1s over, and consequently that no suggestion should ever be 
made which would imply that a decision in favour of vice had 
already been made. But should we go so far as to make it difficult 
or impossible for a man to obtain such a packet as an act of his own 
unprompted individual will? Ought the sale of such medical 
outfits to be absolutely prohibited? Though the main object of 
those who would thus protect themselves would be, as a rule, a 
purely selfish desire for their own safety, yet the wish to ayoid 
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injuring others might often have some weight; and it 1s harmful 
to stifle a good impulse even if ıt be associated with a bad deed. 
Moreover, should we ın any case be right ın actually preventing 
anyone from taking a precaution which would often have the 
possibly unintended effect of lessening the cruel injuries inflicted 
by these diseases on the innocent? Many good and wise people 
may answer this question ın the affirmative, but, if so, here I cannot 
follow them. And if the sale of these disinfectants 1s rightly 
permitted, ıt must be remembered that ın war-time ıt would often 
only be possible for soldiers and sailors so to safeguard themselves 
1f the necessary appliances could be obtained from a Government 
store. Habitual offenders, who ın the bulk spread the disease most, 
would at all events soon learn where outfits were obtainable on 
demand. In fact, the conclusion forced on me, quite against my 
previous inclinations, 1s that arrangements should be made for the 
supply of prophylactic packets to men on active service abroad, 
provided that all that is possible 1s done to ensure that they are 
never, directly,or indirectly, prompted to apply for them. In peace 
time soldiers should be treated as nearly as possible in the same 
way as the cıvıl population. 

The questions thus far dealt with include by far the most 
difficult ethical problems in connection with venereal diseases, 
though no doubt others have to be considered. The compulsory 
notification of these diseases has often been suggested; but here no 
moral question seems to be involved. Notification is usually 
enforced in order that steps may be taken to prevent fevers from 
being spread abroad by infection; but, in the case of venereal 
diseases, many of those who have studied the question consider 
that 1t would at the present time have no such beneficial effects. 
Convince the opponents of this proposal of their error ın this purely 
practical matter, and they will at once join forces with 1ts advocates. 
Then, again, a not inconsiderable number of persons would be glad 
to see the Contagious Diseases Acts reintroduced. As far as can 
be judged these reformers may be divided into two categories— 
namely, into those who have not given this question the attention 
which 1t deserves, and those whose ethical opinions are entitled to 
no respect whatever. The re-enactment of legislation of this type 
i$ usually demanded ın order to lessen the number of men ın the 
services rendered non-effective by disease; but its advocates, 
amongst whom are not to be included the leading members of the 
naval and military medical services, are generally unaware that, 
though the passing of these Acts-was followed by a temporary fall 
in the incidence of these diseases, yet at the end of the seventeen 
years during which they were ın force, the incidence was about the 
same as at their introduction; whilst during the succeeding thirty 
years the incidence fell some 75 per cent. Whith these facts in view 
it ıs impossible on the grounds of health to make a good case for 
legislation of this type, and it is safe to say that the Contagious 
Diseases Acts will never be reintroduced. 

If we look to other parts of the world we see, however, that the 
controversy concerning the State regulation of prostitution is by no 
maans closed; and, moreover, that the presence of our soldiers in 
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France may again bring us in close contact with this problem. 
Regulation 1s nominally demanded on the grounds of the resulting 
benefits to health, decency, and order, but those who will take the 
trouble to study Flexner’s well-known book on prostitution* will at 
least doubt the validity of this claim in any of these respects, and 
will suspect that such legislation 1s ın reality valued by the foreign 
police in order to enable them to deal more efficiently with certain 
criminal classes. Asa safeguard against disease, the inspection of 
prostitutes 1s not efficacious, and it does harm by inspiring a false 
belief that vice can be safely indulged in. But even assuming that 
it could be proved that some immediate diminution ın the incidence 
of disease would result from the State regulation of prostitution, 
which is more than doubtful, yet even then the ethical arguments 
against any such -formal recognition of this traffic would be 
unanswerable. In the first place, those whose duty it 1s to register, 
inspect, and control prostitutes are unlikely at the same time to be 
able to maintain a mental attitude of whole-hearted desire to 
reduce vice to a minimum; and consequently this system has a 
demoralising effect on all those authorities whose help in this 
campaign would be the most valuable. Actual corruption amongst 
police officials 1s not infrequently promoted. Prostitution 1s, 
therefore, apt to flourish under such a system, even though the 
numbers of registered prostitutes should decline immediately after 
its introduction. Then, again, the whole mental attitude of the 
prostitute herself becomes warped and degraded by the constant 
bargaining ın the sale of what 1s felt to be priceless by every vestige 
of her higher nature; and the presence of thousands of such 
demoralised women spreads moral as well as physical contagion 
throughout a regulated city. Where vice 1s most regulated, there 
unregulated vice 1s also generally most rampant; and regulation, 
therefore, usually tends to increase rather than to decrease the 
incidence of disease. From the ethical point of view the case 
against the recognition by the State of houses of ill fame is so 
clear as to be hardly worth discussing. 


LEONARD DARWIN. 


* Prostitution in Europe, by A. Flexner, Bureau of Social Hygiene, New York 
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ie 1s possible that a hundred years hence the nineteenth century 
will be regarded as marking the final efflorescence and 
decadence of that individualism which was engendered by the 
Renaissance and brought to birth by the Reformation. In no 
sphere of life and culture has this individualistic bias shown itself 
so plainly as in the sphere of knowledge. On looking back over 
the last century one can only describe as majestic this vast 
proliferation and branching out of the Igdrasil-like tree of 
knowledge. Yet this great extension of human science has 
unfortunately been purchased at the price of an excessive and one- 
sided specialisation of which, perhaps, the German Universities 
most clearly indicate the merits and defects. The result ıs that in 
all countries knowledge labours beneath its own weight, and the 
overworked savant ıs himself obliged to devote nearly all his time 
to keeping up with the progress made ın his particular branch, 
maintaining at best but a vague acquaintance with the labours of 
those ın adjacent branches, while becoming increasingly ignorant 
of the new ramifications of science in other fields But these 
restrictions in the realm of knowledge inevitably in their turn affect 
the sphere of life. Specialist professors turn out specialist students, 
and these again with the growing subdivision of knowledge produce 
a generation of super-specialists. And so the process of atomising 
knowledge and individuals goes on. From a philosophic stand- 
point the war itself seems to us the logical conclusion of the 
predominance of this sprit of ultra-analysis, for analysis unaccom- 
panied by synthesis ıs but another name for dissolution and 
disintegration. Happily there are everywhere signs in religion, in 
philosophy, ın politics, of a reaction in favour of synthesis and 
Tedintegration. Of course these may fail to mature, and European 
culture entirely succumb. But if they manage to survive, and we 
hope they may, then one may look forward after a century of 
““ spread-eagle ” evolution and analysis à outrance, to one which 
wul hereafter be regarded as the age of synthesis and reconstruction. 
In no sphere of culture 1s the tendency towards redintegration 
mote marked than ın education, hindered as we are to-day by the 
so-called multiplicity of subjects. Before the Renaissance, indeed, 
there were no subjects in the sense we understand them, for Latin 
and Greek were not studied for their own sake, but for what they 
contained, and the treviwm and quadrwiwm, as their names imply, 
were rather methods and paths for ascending the double-peaked 
Parnassus of knowledge, sacred and profane. To-daly, the one and 
indivisible corpus of knowledge has been cut up like a food- 
controlled carcase into such disparate subjects as Mathematics, 
Latin, English, with further subdivisions which correspond 
roughly to the isolated coupons, respectively ticketed as English 
History, English Literature, English Grammar, English Composi- 
tion, English Spelling, English Phonetics, &c. It 1s, In fact, to 
this rationalising and rationing tendency that we owe the extra- 
ordinary divorce that exists to-day in ihe Universities between 
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Literature and History which are regarded as two separate branches 
of learning If, to carry on the metaphor, you hand in your 
coupons for History, you may not take Literature. You are only, 
in fact, allowed to take out your pound of flesh ın one or the other 
subject and yet Politics and Culture lose half their meaning for 
anyone who has only studied them separately, as Mr. G. P. Gooch 
has conclusively proved once for all in his admirable work on the 
subject. 

This 1s the chief reason, apart from many other sterling merits, 
why we regard the recently published Government Report” on 
Modern Languages as one of the biggest pieces of official construc- 
tive thinking that has been done in English education during the 
last fifty years, and ın this we are not decrying those great legis- 
lative and administrative achievements without which the doctrines 
enunciated or implied ın this remarkable document could not 
otherwise come to their full fruition. Finance, admunistration, 
accommodation are all necessary concomitants to the proper 
development of education, but this document deals with the living 
thing itself and with a large part of its future. Nor are we decrying 
in any way the labours of those who have gone before or are still 
working on old lines at the elaboration of their various subjects. 
For it ıs, ın fact, due to these devoted specialists that we know as 
we never should have known the component parts of those larger 
units of instruction we hope to see introduced into the schools under 
the title of Modern Studies. They have undoubtedly enhanced 
and enriched the narrow compartment of knowledge within which 
they laboured, with the result that those who desire to-day to sub- 
stitute for the study of subjects the ideals of the New Humanism, 
find their material largely worked up and ready for use. For ıf 
there 1s one thing clear from the report, it 1s‘that the Committee 
have chosen their chief inspiration from the spirit of the ancient 
Humanism—that spirit that makes the pupil and not the subject 
the centre of instruction. Or, to quote the report itself: ‘‘ The 
practical aim of education is to enable men to live better.” Know- 
ledge is, ın fact, ancillary to life. -- 

Royal Commissions and Committees are of two natures: those 
which attempt to shelve awkward questions and those which attempt 
to solve them. The spirit of the present Committee ıs made cfear 
by the first lines of the Report. The very definitions indicate and 
imply that the study of language ıs, except for the philologist, 
never an end ın itself, that the mother tongue must be regarded 
as the beginning and end of language study, that the position of 
Latin and Greek must come under discussion, that modern 
languages shduld be regarded as the key to the soul and mind of 
other nations, and thus modern languages are only part and parcel 
of larger groups of instruction called Modern Studies (whether 
historical, economic, literary, critical, philological). 

An admurable sketch of the study of Modern Languages ın 
England shows the disabilities that the subject has suffered from 
in the past. Even when proposed as suitable for University study 


* Committee to enquire into the position of Modern Languages and the 
Educational System of Great Britain (Cd 9036) 1918 od net ° 
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at Cambridge in 1886, it was only accepted on condition that 
philology should be made the mainstay of the tripos, and from fear 
of fostering ‘‘ courier ’’ French or German, the oral side was almost 
totally neglected. Indeed, until 1894 there wag no oral test. 
Happily, in 1917 wiser views prevailed and “ the Tripos has been 
reconstructed so as to comprehend the language, history, literature, 
life and thought of the five principal European nations.’ Cam- 
bridge, indeed, presents a sort of epitome of what has been done 
and remains to be done in other universities. As regards the 
schools, modern reforms have done much to improve the study of 
the modern languages, but there is a dearth of fully competent 
teachers. In the Evening Schools the teachers are often “ either 
untrained or overworked or both,” while pupils are often ill-pre- 
pared and curricula faulty. In Scotland things are rather better. 
The Committee specially commend the Scottish practice of sending 
intending modern language teachers for a year’s stay abroad. In 
Wales bilingual education is supposed to have been an assistance 
to the learning of French. On the other hand, owing to English 
and Welsh being compulsory, there 1s very little chance for pupils 
to study any second language like German. 

Further progress ın modern languages, say the Committee, 
depends on better teachers and more enlightened public opinion, 
We have been indifferent in the past, we had not the same incentive 
to learn languages, as Dutchmen, Russians or even Germans. 
Education, too, has been lightly esteemed 1n this country. Again, 
classics still held the field in big public schools, yet “ 1t 1s beyond 
question that the majority of pupils ” did “ not acquire through 
classics any satisfying education.” Further, those hitherto trained 
in modern studies have not found a ready market for their talents. 
In commerce they were undersold by foreigners. Furthermore, 
entrance to the Civil Service has been weighted in favour of 
Classical studies, though this has just been remedied. 

The Committee rightly insist on the value of Modern Studies. 
Science needs them in order to follow up the course of discovery 
in other lands. They are required in industry and commerce, not 
merely for foreign correspondence but for obtaining actual informa- 
tion about the foreign countries concerned. The business world 
isestill far from taking the interest ıt should in Modern Studies. 
A thousand questionnaires were sent out by the Committee to 
representative firms, only 250 replies were received! The majority 
of the latter admitted that they employed foreigners as clerks, 
agents and travellers, and incidentally the Committee learned that 
the distributing trade of South America had largely passed from 
English into German hands because Germans took the trouble to 
learn the languages. One wonders whether ın a case lıke this 
the trade might not have been saved by the creation of trading 
companies of the old Russian or Turkish kind, which could have 
undertaken corporately the training of agents and travellers, which 
may have been beyond the powers of any one individual firm. The 
Committee very rightly insist that for commercial purposes a 
preliminary sound and firm foundation is needed, Moreover, ıt 
1s not enough to provide more and better instruction, that instruc- 
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tion itself must be better known and more highly valued. It is 
the duty and interest of the business world, ıf they are dissatisfied 
with our present education, to see that it 1s improved, and this they 
can only do when they know the Schools and have ascertained 
their possibilities and limitations. The development of the 
economic, the geographical, social and political side of Modern 
Studies in the Universitres—and especially in the London School 
of Economics—should open the eyes of the public to their high 
business value. This war has made us conscious of our ignorance 
of foreign countries and their peoples To dissipate the wide- 
spread ignorance ıs the greatest aim of Modern Studies. They can 
only work through the few to the many, and through the many 
to the multitude, so that the knowledge obtained may leaven the 
whole mass, for a democracy cannot afford to be ignorant. 

Modern studies are particularly necessary to certain branches of 
the public service, above all to the Diplomatic and Consular Service. 
The Foreign Office, again, needs not merely a knowledge of Modern 
Languages, but also an extensive knowledge of the foreign coun- 
tries themselves. The Commercial IntelligenceeBranch of the 
Board of Trade naturally requires linguistic experts. The know- 
ledge of Modern Languages in the Navy ıs “ weak,” but a staff 
of interpreters has been created. In regard to the Army, the Com- 
mittee, owing to the war, was unable to get all the information 
necessary for forming a conclusion. But they apparently heard 
enough to show that more encouragement in Modern Languages 
was necessary, with a view to increasing the number of inter- 
preters and enabling the ordinary officer to read the literature of 
his subject ın a foreign tongue. 

On the value of Modern Studies as a means to general 
literature and culture, the Committee have many eloquent things 
to say. We propose to quote one or two paragraphs in the hope 
that ıt may bring many readers to a perusal of the report itself :— 

“ Practical education is the only foundation on which idealistic 
achievement can be raised; to neglect the practical ends of 
education 1s foolishness; but to recognise no other 1s to degrade 
humanity. Art, poetry, the drama, history, may have no “‘ survival 
value ’’, but men will work for the joy of comprehension, for the 
joy of beauty, for the joy of creative construction, as they will aot 
work for less inspiring ends. The desire to live well 1s a most 
potent force; and ıt has done, and will still do, as much to modify 
the aims of men as the struggle for existence. Culture and civilisa- 
tion are by-products of life, but, like some of the by-products, they 
may give a greater return than the parent industry. What gives 
dignity and splendour to life may be more precious than the life 
itse 

““Modern Studies are the study of man ın all his higher 
activities, and they have a special moral value.” They are also an 
instrument of culture, “‘ and by culture we mean that training which 
tends to develop the higher faculties, the imagination, the sense of 
beauty, and the intellectual comprehension. Clear vision, mental 
harmony, a just sense of proportion, higher :llumination—these 
are the gifts that culture ought to bring. It cannot bring them to 
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all; in their fullness they can be possessed by few, but in some 
measure they can be shared by all who desire them. 

And holding up the Classics as a mirror to Modern Studies, the 
Committee say —‘‘ A classical education does not mean Latin and 
Greek. It means scholarship with tts passion for accuracy, 
discipline of taste, training in form and order, but ıt means moie 
than that. It means intimate study of all that ıs best ın what has 
come down to us from the greatest minds of the great races. Modern 
Studies need a like ideal.’? Impossible, say some critics. To 
which the Committee reply - ‘‘ The experiment has yet to be tried 
and is worth trying.” Further, they do not propose to oust 
Classics, but endow Modern Studies with equal facilities. In a 
word, they plead for healthy emulation. 

The need for a more liberal endowment of non-European 
languages may be gauged by the Committee’s proposals to spend 
anything from £100,000 to £200,000 a year on educational 
facilities for these ın London, and great provincial centres. In the 
same way they suggest ın London the establishment of a big 
college of European languages, the counterpart of the School of 
Oriental Languages. In a temperate summary they indicate some 
of the obvious reasons for maintaining the study of German, 
especially in view of after-the-war problems. In fact, while placing 
Fiance at the head of the list, they declare that from the point of 
view of contributions to knowledge France and Germany should 
be placed first, Italy, third; and Russia and Spain last. They 
consider that all those five languages deserve a first-class place in 
the Universities. 

Esperantists will be glad to note that the Committee consider the 
possibilities of Esperanto should be the subject of an Inter-Ally 
Committee. 

After dealing somewhat lightly with the teaching of French in 
the Elementary School, the Committee discussed the problem of 
the Secondary School, and apparently hope that much will be 
effected ın Higher Secondary Education by the new regulations 
of the Board establishing the three groups- Classical Humanities, 
Modern Humanities and Mathematics and Science. Pupus should 
begin with a living rather than a dead language. This need not 
always be French, if the special needs of the district require 
Spanish or German. Compulsory Greek must go, and so must 
Compulsory Latin. In the higher course, History and Literature 
should be studied together and modern as well as classical authors 
read. Higher English Studies are also suggested as worthy of 
recognition by the Board of Education. 

It is indeed difficult to pick and choose among the plethora of 
conclusions and 1ecommendations (they amount together to over 
a hundred and are nearly as long as the present article), but perhaps 
the financial proposals of the Committee may serve to indicate 
the thoroughness and courage with which they have tackled one 
of the most fundamental of all the problems. To enable Modern 
Language students to proceed to the Universities, they suggest 
the establishment of State scholarships rising ultimately in number 
to about two hundred a year, the award of such scholarships to be in 
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the hands of an Advisory Committee. Subventions and student- 
ships are also proposed to enable students to go abroad during the 
vacations, to attend courses at foreign universities in lieu of those 
at home or to pass a whole year abroad after graduation. The 
Committee suggest the ultimate maximum number of the latter 
should be fifty. This is the practice that has been followed by the 
German and French Governments for years and has probably done 
more than anything else to raise and maintain the standard of 
modern languages in their schools. And finally to complete the 
chain, 1t-1s proposed the Government should gradually create 
fifty-five professorships and one hundred and ten lectureships in 
Modern Studies, whether language, literature, history or economics, 
and that the holders of these as a rule should be British scholars. 

Four out of the fifteen members of the Committee have made 
reservations mainly in respect to questions that trench on or touch 
classical education, but with these exceptions the report of the 
Committee 1s apparently unanimous. Indeed, considering the 
thorough-going nature of the report, the substantial harmony 
arrived at 1s really remarkable. Our deepest thanks are indeed due 
to the Chairman, Mr. Stanley Leathes, and his fellow Commis- 
stoners, for having drawn up a complete programme which cannot 
fail to have an effect, not only on the efficiency of Modern 
Languages and Modern Studies, but on all courses of study. Even 
if only parts of it are immediately put into practice, we feel certain 
those portions which still remain to be carried out will maintain 
their vitality. For the ideas underlying them will ultimately carry 
them to victory, even if not in the exact shape ın which the Com- 
muttee have framed them. Since, as the French philosopher Izoulet 
has eloquently said: “ Les idées mènent le monde.” 


POTES. 


INDIA’S MAN -POWER. 


T HE neglect of India’s man-power constitutes one of the greatest 
tragedies of this war. The most populous unit of the Empire, 
and second to none in enthusiasm for the common cause, 
India’s contribution ın men compared with her potential strength 
has been far smaller than that of Britain or any of the self-governing 
Dominions. Whereas, according to Mr. Archibald Hurd’s 
estimate, rather more than one out of every four males in Great 
Britain has enlisted in the Army, it ıs to -be doubted ıf 
one out of every one hundred and sixty-one males in India has seen 
foreign service, either as fighter or war-worker. During the year 
that ended on April ist, 1917, less than 500,000 Indians were 
enlisted for combatant and non-combatant work. Yet at that time 
there were, in British India and the States belonging to Hts 
Mayesty’s Indian Alltes—variously styled Maharayas, Rajas, 
Nawabs, Mirs, &c.—not far short of 75,000,000 men between the 
ages of 18-51—mulitary age as interpreted by the Man-Power Act 
recently passed by Parliament. 

The following table, compiled from the last census of India taken 
in 1911, shows, at a glance, the Indian strength in men of 
fighting age — 

MEN OF FIGHTING AGE IN INDIA 


Between the ages of 18-20 5,500,000 (estimate) 
sa 5 20-25 13,154,601 (actual) 
” 3 25-30 14,335,940 ” 
” ” 30-35 13,258,251 ” 
By ” 35-40 9,946,860 ” 
” ” 40-45 10,140,739 ” 
” ” 45-50 6,082,167 ” 
5 $ 50-51 x 1,400,000 (estimate) 
Total 73,818,558 * 


Seven years have elapsed since India was last censused, and, in 
the meantime, the Indian population is known to have increased. 
In pre-war days the military authorities drew men from the trans- 
nerth-west frontier borders of India, and from Nepal. Since 
hostilities began this practice has not only been continued, but 
has been extended—at least in Nepal. It 1s, therefore, not at all 
unfair to assume that the authorities in India have, at therr disposal, 
475,000,000 men of military age, after making due allowance for 
the number of men sent across the seas to fight and to do war-work 
since August, 1914. 

That less than a million men should so far have been enlisted in 
combatant and non-combatant ranks by the authorities ın India 
out of so vast a reservoir of fighting men gives rise to melancholy 
reflection. No wonder that the Right Honourable E. S. Montagu, 
M.P , P.C., charged the Government of India, ın his statement in 
the House of Commons on July 12th, 1917, with failure “ to make 
them (Indians) into a warring nation as they wanted to be.” He 


a * Census of India, 1911, Vol I, Part II, p 44 
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generously admitted in the same speech that “the share of the 
Indian people in this war, from the beginning to the end, has always 
been greater than the share of the Indian* Government ın this war, 
and always more willing than the share of the Indian Government.” 
He characterised the Government of India as “ too wooden, too 
iron, too inelastic, too antediluvian to be of any use for the modern 
purposes we have in view.” 

It ıs not necessary to draw upon remote experience to prove that 
the present practice of dividing Indians into martial and non- 
martial classes ıs arbitrary and unjust. Not so very long ago the 
Garhwalis were not included among the Indian martial classes 
yet these men have, during this war, covered themselves with glory 
in France and Flanders. The Bengalis, whom Lord Macaulay 
lampooned as cowards, have, 1n this war, faced bullet and shrapnel 
with nonchalance worthy of doughty warriors. The Bengal 
ambulance workers attached to the Indian Expeditionary Force in 
Mesopotamia rendered first aid to the wounded in the open field, 
without paying the slightest heed to the shell and shot raining upon 
-them like hail. The last men seen moving about or the battlefield 
of Ctesiphon were Bengalis, six of whom were taken prisoners. 
Those who returned with General Townshend to Kut went through 
the siege. Even when starving themselves they cheertly dispensed 
medical relief to the beleaguered men. When horse and mule flesh 
gave out, they ate leather boiled with grass. A young Bengali 
serving, 1n 1915, as an ambulance worker on a hospital ship plying 
the Tigris saw a bomb fall upon the deck. He coolly withdrew the 
burning fuse with his bare hands, and threw the deadly missile 
overboard. But for his courage and devotion to duty, the boat full 
of sick and wounded men would have been blown to atoms. Only 
a short time ago a Bengali captain in the Indian Medical Service was 
awarded a Military Cross for attending to the wounded under intense 
fire. Hardly a week passes when Bengalis employed on merchant 
ships do not face submarine outrages with heroism. No wonder that 
the Government of India has been forced to revise its practice of 
debarring Bengalis from the Army. At first a double company of 
them was raised. Later the strength was increased to a battalion, 
and already three additional battalions have been formed to serve 
as reserves. a 

General Sır James Willcocks, who spent thirty years in India 
and commanded the Indian Expeditionary Force in France during 
1914-15, stated in the course of a talk recorded last year in the 
British and Indian Press — = 


“ There are clans in different parts of India . that are 
not classed as ‘ martial,’ and yet they could supply large numbers 
of reciuits for the Army Besides, when you say that a certain 
class 1s not a fighting class, you depress its spirit, and take any 
fighting qualities out of ıt that ıt may have If we made it our 
business to develop any fighting quality that Indians may have, 


*Mr Montagu must have meant the Government of India, which, as every 
schoolboy knows, 1s neither put in power by Indians, nor responsible to them 
It ıs no secret that the men who frame Indian policies and contro] Indian finance 
are all non-Indians 
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we could raise one of the largest armies in the world that would 
give a good account of itself anywhere ’’* 


The Indian Army corps that the gallant General, with intimate 

experience of Indian fighters, commanded ın France, proved that 
Indians can fight under any climatic conditions, however adverse, 
and in circumstances however novel. It 1s surprising that even 
well-informed Britons should believe that no Indians remained 
behind after the infantry corps was transferred to other theatres of 
war 1n 1915. This wrong impression has survived ın spite of the 
occasional mention of Indian cavalry fighting ın France and 
Flanders (Cambrai, for instance), and of the visits paid to this 
country by parties of Indian officers from across the Channel. 
Only ın March last I met several of them in the magnificently 
appointed house ın South [ensington, where they are entertained 
as the British nation’s guests while on leave in London. 
' There ıs not only abundant fighting material available in India, 
but there 1s also no dearth of Indians who would make efficient and 
intrepid leaders of men. At this very moment there are scores of 
Indian youngemen at the British Universities and Inns of Court 
whose fellow-students of British extraction, no better ın physical, 
mental, or moral qualities than they, are holding the King’s 
Commission, or have died, or been maimed ın action. Many of the 
Indian students have distinguished themselves on the cricket and 
football fields, tennis courts, and golf courses. Many of them have 
passed out of Cadet and Officers’ Training Corps. 

The clans officially labelled as martial alone can supply thousands 
of military leaders. The fighting tradition among them is very 
much alive, and not so very long ago the astute generalship 
displayed by their leaders extorted unstinted praise from British 
Generals. The Armies maintained by the various Rajas in India 
are still almost exclusively officered by Indians, many of whom have 
had the opportunity of showing, in France and Flanders, ın 
Gallipoh, in East Africa, in Egypt, and in Mesopotamia, their 
ability to lead men of their own race into action. 

The King’s Commission has been given to less than a dozen 
Indians since 1902, when Earl Curzon of Kedleston, as Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, cut a postern gate ın the wall of racial 
psivilege that theretofore prevented Indians from holding any rank 
in the Army. Indians in the fighting forces maintained in British 
India have consequently had to serve as “‘ glorified non- 
commissioned officers,” and have had the opportunity of leading 
men in action only when British officers have become casualties, or 
in other exceptional circumstances. They have won renown on all 
such occasions. 

So far as Indians themselves are concerned, there would be no 
difficulty whatever in raising scores of new divisions ın India. 
Indians are willing and anxious to serve Instead of pur- 
suing obstructive tactics, Indian political leaders have been 
pleading with the authorities to give Indians an adequate 


*India’s Military Potentrantves Indian Review (Madras), June, 1917, 
Pp 373-376. No 6, Vol XVIII A simular statement appeared in the Pal Mall 
Gazete (London), May Sth, 1917 
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opportunity to fight. Speaking on September oth, 1914, ın the 
Imperial Legislative Council of India, the Hon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavtya, an ex-President of the Indian National Congress, 
declared that “ . . . no sacrifice of men or money will be 
grudged in order that the British arms shall triumph.”’ About 
three months later, at the last Madras session of the Indian 
National Congress, the Hon. Surendranath Bannerjea, another ex- 
President of that body, proclaimed: ‘‘ Behind the serried ranks of 
one of the finest armies ın the world there are multitudinous races, 
creeds, and people . . . banded as one man and resolved to die 
in the defence of that great Empire . . . which 1s the symbol of 
human freedom, justice, and civilisation, wherever floats its flag.” 
At the next session of the Congress, which met at Bombay, Mr. 
(now Sir) Dinshaw Eduljı Wacha, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and an ex-President of the Congress, reminded the 
British that they could turn the ‘‘ Indian population into a voluntary 
army, which might astonish . . . humanity.’? The last session 
of the Congress that met a few months ago affirmed its resolve to 
stand by the British during the present struggle. e 

Where there 1s so much eagerness to fight for the common cause, 
there 1s no necessity for resorting to compulsion. It 1s merely a 
case of . (1) determining the number of men that are to be raised ın 
India, (a) to safeguard the North-west frontier against any attack 
that the Germans may make or inspire, and (b) to strengthen the 
armies operating in the various theatres of war; and (2) giving 
adequate opportunity for Indian patriotism and initiative to supply 
the requirements. 

Towards the close of the fourth year of the war, His Majesty’s 
Government appear to have realised the necessity of securing 
Indian co-operation. The telegram sent shortly after the com- 
mencement of the present offensive by the Prime Minister to the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India appealed to the people of 
that country as well as to the Government of India ‘‘ to redouble 
their eftorts.”? Since that Government ıs not of the people and by 
the people, this differentiation was vital. It was significant that 
the Government of India took the broad hint given by the 
Imperial authorities. Whereas until now not a single Indian from 
British India was appointed to sit on the Man-Power Board created 
last year to energise recruitment, representative educated Indians 
were present at the Conference that was convened ın April in 
response to appeals from Whitehall to redouble the Indian effort. 
Leaders of the intelligent classes, and not merely men of aristocratic 
birth, have been included in the Committees formed. These are 
healthy signs. 

If the appeal to the Indian people is to have any real meaning, 
the great political and military barriers that have hitherto prevented 
the Indian leaders, ın spite of their burning desire, from doing 
their best by Britain, must be quickly and completely removed. 
The system that obtains in India gives no scope for Indian 
initiative, nor does it throw any responsibility upon Indians. It 
denies Indians the right to carry arms even to-protect themselves 
from wild animals. It shuts Indians out of Volunteer regiments. 
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It debars from the Army Indians who can best appreciate Britain’s 
war-aims. It refuses to give Indians the opportunity of military 
leadership. The last disability—for disability ıt still remains, all 
but in name*—has, more than any other, operated against raising 
large masses of men ın India. The reason 1s this: Indians who are 
at present-recruited do not know English. Only British officers 
conversant with Indian vernaculars can, therefore, command them. 
The want of such officers has been keenly felt since the beginning 
of the war. The only manner in which the lack can be adequately 
supplied 1s to give, with a liberal hand, the King’s Commission to 
qualified Indians. 

Repetition of the mistakes made by Lord Curzon’s Government in 
1902 ought to be avoided in giving the King’s Commission to 
Indians. The rules and regulations made at that time for admission 
into the “‘ Natıve Indian hand Forces’? debarred any Indian not 
of aristocratic birth from holding the Commissioned rank. 
Educated Indians, who largely belong to the middle class, were 
infuriated. It.would be highly unstatesmanlike to rouse resent- 
ment in them at so grave a time as the present. The Right Hon. Lord 
Islington, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for India, while 
seeing the Government of India (Amendment) Bill through the 
House of Lords, stated that certain powers were being procured by 
the Government of India in order to enable Pathans, Nepalese, and 
other residents of districts bordering upon the Indian frontier to 
hold rank in the Indian Army. In giving effect to that intention, 
the authorities must avoid giving Indians the impression that the 
European classes that have hitherto monopolised that rank would 
sooner see Asiatics outside British India, or even outside India, 
elevated to that rank than British Indians. The Army ın British 
India 1s maintained from revenues contributed by the British Indian 
taxpayer, and, so far as possible, the rank and file alike should be 
recruited from within the confines of British India. Surely there 1s 
no dearth of military material available in the 1.093,074 square miles 
of territory under direct British control, peopled, in 1911, by 
244,267,542 persons 

India 1s capable of doing much towards equipping the new 
Armies and keeping them munitioned 1n the field. Her potentiality 
as Supplier of equipment and munitions during the present war has 
surprised even well-informed persons. Early in the war India gave 
hundreds of guns of the latest pattern, thousands of rifles, and 
millions of rounds of ammunition to Britain for the use of the hard- 
pressed British Army. She also sent a large number of tents, and 
immense quantities of boots, saddlery, ‘and clothing. Additions 
have been steadily made since the beginning of the war to the 
existing arsenals, while workshops and mills have been converted 
into munition factories, with the result that the production of war 
equipment and munitions has steadily increased. It 1s now an open 

*The Secretary of State for India announced, on August 2oth, 1917, that His 
Majesty’s Government had removed the racial bar that prevented Indians from 
holding the King’s Commission So far no tangible proot of that reform has been 
given other than that of transferring the names of a few Indians from the hst of 


the “ Native Indian Land Forces’* to that of the Regular Army—a mere technical 
change, for 1t 1s not hkely that Indians would wish to command British regiments 
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secret that the victories in Mesopotamia have been won by an Army 
that, from the beginning, has been composed mainly of Indians 
who were equipped and munitioned almost altogether from India. 
A large part of the thousands of tons of rails that enabled the fight- 
ing forces (mainly Indian) to advance far beyond Baghdad were 
manufactured in India and sent from there. Men from India laid 
them. They also built telegraphs, telephones, roads, and bridges. 
Officials sent from India introduced a system of settled government 
in the territory that had been wrested from the Turks. 

The extension of India’s manufacturing capacity 1s conditioned 
by the supply of new machinery and, in a limited measure, of 
experts. Machinery and experts are at a premium in Britain, and, 
for that matter, in all the Allied countries. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the more India 1s enabled by Britain to become inde- 
pendent in the matter of equipping and munitioning her armies, the 
less she will have to draw upon British manufactures, and the 
greater will be the conservation of British labour and shipping 
space. These considerations ought to weigh heavily in the balance 
of public opinion and Government policy. 

Besides providing Britain with fighters and equipment and 
munitions for them, India can send to the various theatres of war 
large masses of workers behind the lines Care must be taken, 
however, to refrain from giving Indians the impression that Britons 
consider them good enough to work as coolies, but not fit to be 
soldiers and leaders of men. If ıt ıs found necessary to import 
labour into Britain, as France has been compelled to do, every care 
should be taken to avoid complications with labour unions. © This 
consideration 1s urged here, because educated Indians believe in 
the good intentions of British labour towards Indian aspirations 
for self-government, and they will not countenance any scheme that 
is likely to make bad blood between them and British labour. The 
term of service for which Indians should be imported should in no 
case exceed six months after the cessation of hostilities, and Indians 
should not be paid below the Trades Union rates. The necessity 
of importing labour from India can be minimised by substituting, 
as far as possible, the import from that country of manufactured 
and semi-manufactured goods in place of raw materials. That 
would be the best possible method of conserving British labour and 
shipping. It would have the additional advantage of demon- 
Strating to Indians that they will not be forced to remain mere 
producers of raw materials for the benefit of outside industries. 

To sum up India has, in superabundance, potential fighters, 
leaders of men, and matertals for equipping and munitioning large 
forces. She 1s zealous in the common cause. If Britain trusts her 
fidelity and gives free play to her brain power as well as to her 
brawn, India can be of immense service to the Empire—and to 
humanity. India ıs willing. Gurve her a chance. 


St. NIHAL SINGH. 
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HERE has never been more widespread agreement than exists 
to-day that far-reaching changes are required in our modern 
system of industrial management. Reforms do not come by 

uprooting the past and starting out on a new untried course. 
History teaches us that revolutions in themselves are futile. The 
true reformer must strive to study very closely our present system 
and institutions and endeavour to discover what 1s wrong in them, 
what deficiencies exist, and, by remedying those deficiencies, arrive 
at the 1deal which he has in view. The suggestion ıs that some 
form of higher control of industry is necessary, and the first 
question that arises 1s why do we want higher control or higher 
direction of our trades. There are many who have learnt nothing 
from the war and who are looking forward to the end of hostilities 
as a glorious time when we shall be able to go back to all our habits 
and customs and ways of life and resume them just as we were in 
1914. Before discussing any new schemes for the higher direction 
of industry, ıt ıs necessary to make out a case against the 1914 
methods and customs of trade. That, fortunately, can be done very 
simply. When the war comes to an end, the first problem that will 
confront the nation 1s the problem of national revenue. In 1914 we 
were raising a revenue of, roughly, £200,000,000. If the war 
stopped to-morrow, the Budget which would be presented to the 
nation would certainly be at least three times, probably nearly four 
times, that sum. All students of the subject are agreed that there 
1s only one way in which that huge revenue can be raised, and that 1s 
through increased production. The income we have to pay to the 
Treasury will be at least trebled, and this can only be done by 
increasing our annual production of wealth by not less than the 
total increased national charge. The 1914 methods of production 
will not give us the huge increase that will become a national 
necessity. To put the same problem ın a slightly different form, 
we have during the war boirowed large sums of money abroad, 
chiefly in the United States of America. We do not know precisely 
what the figure 1s now or what it 1s likely to be at the end of the war. 
Suppose ıt 1s 41,060,000,000. In plain English that means that 
we have undertaken at some time ın the future to make and send 
goods abroad to the value of £1,000,000,000, in addition to the 
annual interest charge that will be payable until the debt 1s cleared 
off. Here again we are up against the problem of production. 

One advantage definitely gained by large sections of the 
community during the last three years has been a general rise in 
the standard of living. That is an advantage we are not going to 
giveup. Instead of locking forward to a decline in the standard of 
living, we have to anticipate a still greater rise—a steady increase 
in the incomes demanded by large sections of the people. Here, 
again, the desire can only be achieved by means of production. 
The ultimate source of every form of payment 1s production. It 
needs no detailed analysis of our 1914 methods of production to 
shéw that you cannot get out of the old system anything like the 
ameunt of wealth that will be required ın the future, either to pay 
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the cost of the war or to improve the general conditions of the 
masses of the people. 

Fortunately, in the last three years there has come over the 
country a complete change in the general attitude towards trade 
and industry. If we go back ten years—a short period, but long 
enough to bring out the significance of the change that has occurred 
—and examine the attitude of the average politician or the average 
Government official, towards trade, we shall find that he would have 
described trade in something like these terms. He would have said 
that trade was a thing which you can tax, and therefore it was 
useful, or, on the other hand, it was something that produced 
strikes, and to that extent ıt was a nuisance. The average manu- 
facturer was ın no respect more enlightened. If he had been asked 
to define a trade, he would probably have replied that trade was a 
struggle for existence against a number of other people ın the same 
line of business, people whom he regarded as enemies and called 
competitors. Both these fallacies are rapidly disappearing. We 
are nearing the stage—we have not quite got there yet—when trade 
and industry are regarded as the highest form of n&tional service, 
and when, therefore, all those engaged ın a trade will come to see 
that they have common interests, the care and safeguarding of 
which ıs the surest way to promote their sectional or individual 
interests. There 1s gradually arising a new idea or conception of a 
trade as a whole, and this new idea has innumerable practical 
applications. 

We are beginning to see that there ıs something called a trade 
to which we have never given sufficient attention. The nation has 
never considered a trade as a trade, but now it 1s beginning 
to realise that every trade, whether ıt 1s the cotton trade or the jam 
trade, the woolfen trade or the piano trade, 1s something which it 
is ın the national interest to preserve, foster, and encourage. If we 
look through our social activities we can divide them into three or 
four compartments. We all have our school, our club, our church, 
and our trade. In the first three of these institutions of corporate 
life, the principle has always been recognised that the good of the 
whole 1s the good of the individual. The best school for the 
individual 1s the school in which his interests are subordinated to 
those of the school as a whole. The best club for the individualeis 
that in which the club comes first and the individual member 
second. No man would ever belong toa church which was founded 
upon the theory that the salvation of the individual depended upon 
the damnation of his fellow members. The idea of collective unity 
is also permeating trade. Men who follow the same occupation are 
beginning to see that the same principle applies in trade as ın other 
forms of social activity. A prosperous competitor 1s an asset to, 
and not an enemy of, an individual manufacturer. A well-paid 
workman Is a necessity, a successful employer is a sine qua non. 
There ıs, ın short, an entity or organism which we call a trade, the 
well-being of which ıt 1s the duty of everyone engaged in the trade 
to foster and promote! 

Two questions then emerge. First, whose duty 1s it to Kors 
after a trade? Who ought to assume the higher direction or control 
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of industry? Secondly, what does higher direction or control 
involve? What work is there to be done within each trade? The 
first question can be dismissed very shortly. The Government 
have been advised by the Whitley Committee to set up a Joint 
Standing Industrial Council ın every industry, and have handed over 
to the Ministry of Labour the duty of establishing such Councils in 
all well-organised trades. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
before very long there will be in existence a really representative 
body ın each industry, a Trade Parliament or Council in which all 
the members of an industry will be indirectly represented from the 
employers’ associations or trade unions to which they belong. 
These bodies will form the higher control of industry in the separate 
trades. The crucial question 1s what will these bodies do? What 
specific programme of work can they undertake? First of all, we 
must make two important reservations The Trade Parliament or 
the Whitley Council must be absolutely debarred from doing any 
work that can be done by an individual. It must do nothing to 
interfere, within certain well-defined limits, with the liberty of the 
individual to tarry on his business in his own way. Further, it 
must do nothing which could be done by any sectional organisation, 
employers’ association or trade union, or by any group of employers 
or employed. It must, to be successful, rigorously abstain from 
interference with the liberty of the individual or of special groups 
which exist to serve the distinctive interests of the employers and 
workpeople. It must, therefore, concentrate its attention on work 
which cannot be done without 1t, and which nobody 1s doing at the 
present time. These reservations may seem to cut pretty deep into 
the field of action open to a Trade Council. But on further 
reflection ıt will appear that there 1s an enormous amount of work 
which might be done in connection with a trade which 1s not done 
at the moment, and which, 1f adequately done, would open up a long 
vista for the future development and expansion of all our great 
industries. 

The field of enterprise open to these Joint Industrial Councils 
divides itself naturally into two big sections. There 1s, first of all, 
reconstruction work, work that arises now or that will arise 
immediately on the declaration of peace; and, secondly, work of a 
permanent and general nature, which will cemand the unremitting 
attention of industry ın the subsequent years of peace. Under the 
heading of reconstruction or transition work, there are at least half- 
a-dozen big questions to be faced in nearly every trade. There are 
the great problems that are involved in the removal of war 
restrictions. Ever since August, 1914, there has scarcely been a 
single week ın which some new order or regulation has not been 
issued by some Department under the Defence of the Realm Act, 
with some direct and immediate bearing on industry., Every trade 
has had to submit to countless restrictions and regulations, and 
every week something has been done to upset or modify the 
arrangements to which merchants and manufacturers were 
accustomed. It is easy enough to say that when the moment of 
peace arrives the Defence of the Realm Act will come to an end, 
and these restrictions and regulations will be swept away. But 
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such a sudden stroke might prove disastrous not only to many 
concerns that have grown up ın the last few years and have, 
therefore, adapted themselves more or less naturally to each stage 
in the restrictive process, but even to many entire industries. 
Industrial freedom cannot be regained ın a single day or by a single 
stroké. The confusion that would be created by too hasty a repeal 
of the network of war regulations would be very serious. In these 
circumstances ıt 1s surely a sensible thing for every industry as an 
industry to get together at once and bring the experience and 
knowledge of the clearest minds and ablest leaders to bear on this 
complicated problem. The Government has imposed these orders 
on industry by the advice of experts hurried into 1ts councils from 
every quarter. The Government cannot withdraw or modify the 
orders in any such hasty fashion. It must take the opinion of each 
industry before ıt can, decide what regulations it 1s necessary to 
remove on the instant, what regulations ıt 1s wise to keep going for 
a little, or what new regulations, 1f any, must be imposed during 
the transition period. Only by this method of progedure can the 
conditions appropriate to peace be restored without unnecessary 
dislocation, or even, in some cases, absolute ruin. Unless the 
careful and considered attention of each trade 1s applied to this 
question by each separate industry, the last condition may be worse 
than the first. 

Another serious problem of reconstruction 1s the rationing of raw 
materials. At present many trades are being carried on under a 
system of Government control of materials. Priority and rationing 
have become part of our daily business life. Here, again, nothing 
is easier than to suggest that the system ought to be immediately 
swept away. But here, also, the superficial remedy may be worse 
than the disease. There ıs at present, and there will be still more 
at the end of the war, intense competition for the limited stocks of 
raw materials that are and will be available. This competition will 
be both international—competition between nations—and intra- 
national—competition within each nation. The Ministry of 
Reconstruction are aware that there are in this country at the 
present time agents of neutral powers as well as of Allies, who are 
endeavouring to place orders for raw materials, which are absolutely 
essential to our industries after the war. These raw materials mušt 
be drawn from all parts of the world. Their international distribu- 
tion will be settled first by the terms of peace, and secondly by 
agreement amongst the Alles. It will be for the British 
Government to settle how the share allotted to us shall be divided 
amongst our own manufacturers.and producers. Some form of 
rationing will therefore be essential in the early days of peace. 
Dr. Addison has said on_half-a-dozen occasions that he fully 
realises the inconvenience of a central system of control of materials, 
and he has pledged the Goveinment that if the trades of the country 
will get together and put up self-governing bodies of their own— 
properly constituted bodies that can speak with authority for the 
whole of an industry—he ıs prepared to give to those bodies the 
work of rationing raw materials so far as ıt 1s possible and so far 
as it affects those trades. That is the second piece of work that 
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Trade Parliaments may properly be called on to undertake, and that 
comes naturally under the title of the ‘‘ higher control of industry.”’ 

War pledges 1s another important branch of the same subject. 
We are committed as a nation to complete restoration in every 
detail of the trade-union conditions which existed in March, 1915. 
That 1s a pledge from which nobody desires to depart, and on the 
redemption of which the trade unions, very properly from their 
point of view, will be disposed to insist. But both employers and 
trade unions know that the conditions of industry have been so 
completely altered since March, 1915, that the whole situation must 
be reviewed. All sorts of pledges have been given that must be 
considered collectively by the leaders in each industry, and a 
permanent understanding or agreement arrived at before peace 
comes. 

Closely connected with the problem of war pledges is the 
tremendous question of demobilisation. The moment that peace 1s 
signed millions of men—and women, too—will be without a job. 
They will be*temporarily retained in the Army and at Munition 
Works and taken back into industry as industry will require them. 
But for the time being they will have no industrial or productive 
occupation. If the problem of demobilisation 1s left to the War 
Office and Ministry of Munitions there will inevitably be trouble 
and dislocation because the Government cannot be sufficiently in 
touch with industry to be trusted to handle the problem without 
friction. The plan for demobilisatton in each industry must be 
studied by the industry itself. It 1s obvious, for example, that any 
satisfactory scheme of demobilisation must provide for the release 
of a proper proportion of skilled and unskilled labour to be 
demobilised at the same time ın a particuiar trade. Nobody knows 
what these proportions are except the trades themselves. There 1s 
another side of the same problem. Some trades must have priority 
under any plans for demobilisation. For instance, there 1s a very 
serious shortage of textile machinery. It 1s therefore quite useless 
to demobilise large bodies of textile workers until the machinery 
trades are supplied with men and are beginning to make up for 
arrears of stock. These are simple illustrations of difficulties that 
must arise in every trade—difficulties that can only be tackled by 
a really repiesentative Trade Parliament in every industry. 

Further, when peace ıs signed, the Government will be the 
owner of most of the raw material in the country and of 
enormous stores of all kinds. Our experience of the disposal 
of Government stores, after the httle wars of the past has 
not been a happy one. At the end of this war the problem will be 
magnified a thousand times. The scandals of the South African 
War are going to be multiplied indefinitely unless each trade will 
take the problem ın hand for itself and inform the authorities, by 
giving them the benefit of their practical knowledge of their trade, 
as to what course ought to be taken in regard to this commodity or 
that. Only by such a plan can our markets be saved from disaster. 

Lastly, there ıs the problem of apprenticeship This 1s not merely 
a question of indentured apprenticeship, but of every trade custom 
which involves that a boy should serve some term ın one job before 
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he moves on to the next. . Apprenticeship covers every form of 
labour, from the man who 1s reading for law or medicine, the 
arucled clerk or solicitor, to the labourer’s assistant, who by trade 
custom has to work two, three, or four years in a given job before 
he goes from learner to improver, mprover to journeyman, and so 
on. Industry 1s honeycombed with agreements of this kind. There 
are boys of eighteen, halfway through some process of apprentice- 
ship, who have been taken out of their industrial career and will 
be shot back into their trades, still boys so far as knowledge and 
experience of industrial life ıs concerned, but really men of twenty- 
two or twenty-three in their knowledge of the world, and naturally 
expecting to receive, not the wage of eighteen, buta full man’s wage. 
This problem 1s one of the most complicated our industries will 
have to meet, and some general plan must be adopted for dealing 
with 1t which 1s capable of modification to suit the needs of each 
industry. Here again the utility of an organised Trade Parliament 
is self-evident. 

These illustrations of the field of usefulness open tp such bodies 
in the immediate future are capable of indefinite expansion. The 
permanent problems of industry are not less important. Industry, 
after the shocks of the transition period, will again settle down into 
routine working order. The word “‘ routine,” however, belongs to 
the dead past. Imagination, boldness of conception, fertility of 
device—in short, industrial enterprise ın all its forms, demanding 
the alert and vigorous union of all sorts of moral and mental 
qualities, will be essential ın the new era. Inertia must disappear 
and be supplanted by energy and enthusiasm, and, more than these, 
scientific knowledge and well-directed initiative. The great out- 
standing blemish on British industrial methods has been the 
neglect of science. The relations between science and industry have 
never been properly appreciated in this country. That is not 
because as individuals we have been blind to their importance. It1s 
because the problem 1s not one which 1s capable of solution by 
individual methods. Scientific research 1s a specialised business 
which must be carried on in a big way. It cannot be done to an 
estimate. A price cannot be put on the discovery of a process like a 
yard of cloth or a pound of tea. It ts full of surprises. If you 
started, for example, ın the pottery industry, a research institution 
to investigate the properties of clay and all substances used in 
connection with pottery, the chances are that those scientific men 
engaged by potters and paid for by potters will discover something 
which 1s of use to steel-makers, and those engaged in scientific 
research in the steel industry will return the compliment by 
discovering something of use ın the pottery industry. It is common 
knowledge that one of the most valuable explosives in this war was 
discovered by accident 1n the research laboratories of the National 
Health Insurance Commissioners. Every industry depends for its 
life on the continuous introduction of new processes. It may not 
pay a single manufacturing concern to keep a large staff of trained 
scientists for purposes of research. But it would certainly pay an 
industry, as a whole, to levy contributions from all its members ın 
order to keep such a staff continuously at work on its own special 
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scientific problems. When scientific research 1s done in a wholesale 
way by each trade, their joint efforts must be co-ordinated through 
the new Research Department. This department will be a central 
clearing-house for the new ideas and processes evolved by the 
scientific body attached to each industry, and we shall have for the 
first time a complete system of organised industrial research. 

But scientific research—chemustry and all that is generally under- 
stood by science—does not by any means exhaust the possibilities 
of research. No branch of research has been more neglected in 
Great Britain than statistics. Government departments and even 
professional teachers of economics have been slow to realise the 
possibilities of statistical science. The business man has to a large 
extent revised his methods. He no longer looks upon the chartered 
accountant as a luxury or fad, but he has begun to realise that the 
most accurate and up-to-date system of accountancy 1s a prime 
necessity. In the Bankruptcy Courts a fashionable plea twenty- 
five years ago was that the bankrupt had kept no books of account. 
Even in farming that plea 1s not so often heard to-day by the 
bankruptcy Registrars. There has been enormous progress in the 
collection of statistical information. Accountancy proper has 
spread beyond the mere recording of completed transactions. Most 
men of business to-day keep records and make comparisons as to 
stocks, orders, futures, markets, and other matters which are 
outside the strict purview of the counting-house. In a word, in 
twenty-five years we have seen the growing recognition of the 
importance of statistics in business. The next step is to extend 
the sphere from which statistical information 1s derived, from a 
single business to an industry qua industry. So far the advantages 
of statistics have been confined within the four walls of one factory 
or shop. The average up-to-date English manufacturer ıs able to 
say what proportion of his entire costs of production can be 
assigned to particular items. It may be 35 per cent for materials, 
40 per cent. wages, Io per cent. overhead charges, 5 per cent. 
carriage, and 5 per cent. advertising, &c. On this basis the manu- 
facturer knows whether the tendency 1s for raw materials to go up 
and labour costs to go down, for overhead charges to increase and 
railway and transport costs to diminish. He can supply the 
munutest information, sf he ıs a live business man, regarding all 
these details of his own business. But he has absolutely no 
knowledge how these figures compare with the figures of his 
industry as a whole. He ts even more ill-informed about the 
comparison of the British figures in his industry with the American 
or German figures. This sort of information can be secured without 
interfering in any way with the secrets or rights or liberties of 
individual manufacturers. Suppose an auditor-general ın the 
pottery industry had powers given to him by a Standing Joint 
Council to collect from all the potters of the country complete 
Statistics, including the relations between cost of wages and profits 
and ovérhead charges, and to publish at regular intervals the per- 
centages of each and every item for the whole trade, ıt could be 
done without giving away to any one the private returns of each 
manufacturer. The manufacturer who was paying 40 per cent. for 
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35 per cent., and so he would learn for the first time that there was 
something radically wiong with his methods. The diffusion of 
such information would lead to a levelling up of the whole trade, 
and prove an enormous force working for economy and the 
reduction of costs of production A scheme somewhat on these 
lines has been adopted ın the printing trade. But the general fact 
1s that most of us are to-day amateurs in our own businesses. Men 
carry on from day to day with the little experience they have had 
in their own shop or factory, and are totally ignorant of a mass 
of useful information that might be at their service if they only 
_ regarded their business from a sufficiently broad point of view, and 

determined to get adequate statistical information and to use tt 
when they got ıt. 

The third permanent form of activity which Trade Parliaments 
may very properly be called upon to organise 1s education. For 
the first time in our history something like an adequate 
scheme for national education 1s being laid down by Parliament 
But on all questions of technical education, the trades of 
the country have no voice at all. Corporations and County 
Councils throughout the land have special schools devoted 
to certain specific trades, and except in the solitary instance 
of the miners in South Wales, there 1, no case on record 
of any connection between a trade and a trade school The 
London County Council have a leather school, a book-binding 
school, a cabinet-making school This public body ıs spending 
public money in teaching cabinet-making, and the cabinet-making 
trade have not a word to say about it. A properly organised Trade 
Parlament would naturally seek to give its advice on the manage- 
ment of such schools, perhaps even to share in their contiol If the 
technical schools of the future are to fulfil their functions satisfac- 
torily, a close connection must be established between them and 
the principal trades into which their scholars and students will pass. 

Again, the organisation of the export trade ıs another matter for 
the attention of a Trade Parliament. The position of a foreign 
buyer may be considered. If an Argentine buyer of pottery desires 
to buy pottery from Germany, he has to dea! with a representative 
of a kartel, that is, the whole of the organised pottery trade of 
Germany. Between individual German firms there was thereffre 
no competition in the Argentine. Or the buyer might turn to 
America There he would probably have to deal with an American 
Trust, that is to say, again there would be no competition between 
Americans in the Argentine market Side by side with these huge 
forces, there are, say, fifty agents of British potters, each of therh 
telling the most terrible secrets about all the others, and engaged 
in fierce competition not only with Germans and Americans, but 
with their British fellow-manufacturers. That ıs not an 
exaggerated picture of the way ın which we carry on our business. 
Yet we lead the world in exports. Why? Because we know how 
to make the goods, understand a straight deal, and have one or two 
similar qualities which perhaps the manufacturers of other countries 
do not possess to the same extent. The advantages we possess we 
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have almost thrown away by the folly of our selling arrangements 
abroad. There 1s certainly a case, therefore, for the study by each 
trade of the conditions of the export market and the methods of 
conducting foreign business. The development of our foreign 
trade will be one of the surest and quickest ways of paying for the 
war. To secure the necessary expansion the State can do much, 
but the industries of the nation acting together through their Trade 
Parliaments can probably achieve much more. 

All this programme of work cannot be done by any existing 
agency It cannot be done by individuals. It cannot be done by 
any of the methods employed in the past. It 1s all work ın the 
nature of permanent improvements which can only be done ın co- 
operation for the benefit of the whole, and therefore for the benefit 
of each individual and section. No branch of it interferes with the 
right, prosperity, or privilege of any individual. Further, much 
of 1t 1s work which must be done, and if not done by the trade, will 
be done by the State. Part of this programme will be attempted 
by Government unless the trades realise their opportunity, and put 
themselves inea position to do it themselves. Criticism after the 
fact will be quite useless. The Departments in Whitehall may 
musmanage or muddle this, that, or the other thing. But they are 
necessarily ill-informed. The trades as trades have not helped 
them ın the past, nor given them the right information on which to 
base their policy The Departments may well turn round on the 
trades and say, ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself Show us how to do 
better, and we will willingly hand over to you the management of 
industry.” Organised industry can do more to devélop our 
national trade than the most efficient bureaucratic State. 

Lastly, this problem of industrial organisation cannot be tackled 
without the co-operation of Capital and Labour. Ignorance and 
Suspicion must give place to knowledge and goodwill. The best 
way to reconcile an old standing controversy is to suggest to the 
disputants a new principle of action. Capital and Labour have 
disputed about wages, hours, and this, that and the other thing 
If they would set out together on equal terms on this new voyage 
of discovery in industry, many of the differences of the past would 
disappear. They would discover among other things the 
unanswerable truth that, if our commercial system were pioperly 
organised, the proceeds of the product:ons of industry would 
multiply so rapidly that there would be more than sufficient for ail 
our needs, 


ErxrcsTt J P. BESS: 


THE WOMEN’S ARMY IN FRANCE, 


HE dilution of male labour by women has far-reaching 
T consequences in the event of the European War lasting 
for two or three years longer. It foreshadows conscrip- 
tion of women’s services—it 1s militarism carried to its logical 
conclusion. It means universal service—what might even 
be described as servitude—in order that national freedom may 
be ensured for future generations. On the other hand, ıt is women’s 
opportunity for proving their fitness for complete citizenship. The 
entry of women to the Army may be considered good, or evil, 
according to one’s outlook, but it 1s an accomplished fact and a 
national necessity at the moment. So the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps should have the serious consideration, the con- 
sistent support of all thoughtful men and women. 

When the 1dea of replacing men by women ın the non-combatant 
spheres of the Army was first mooted a good deal of criticism was 
naturally aroused. For the first time in the history of the civilised 
world women were to form an integral part of a great army. They 
were to replace men behind the line in order to provide more fight- 
ing material. It opened up vast possibilities, and, whilst 1t must be 
admitted that a great deal might justly have been urged against 
women’s admission to the British Army, the fears of many of us 
are not borne out by facts. I have visited every area where British 
women are employed by the Army ın France. I have talked with 
the women and their officials. I have heard the views of soldiers of 
all ranks, and been given every opportunity of investigating 
rumour and studying the facts, and I left France thoroughly con- 
vinced that women were doing necessary work under good con- 
ditions, and that they must be obtained ın increasing numbers. 
The call for women’s work in the Army ıs as insistent 
now as the need of men in 1914. The little army of 
6,000 women in France ought to be increased. The army in England 
can be recruited even more quickly. The need of man-power 1s 
urgent, and so real that it 1s essential that all latent potential female 
energy and capacity for work should be utilised—should be con- 
scripted, if necessary. Before conscription of women need be 
seriously considered, we can obtain tens of thousands voluntarfly. 

First, women have to realise the country’s need and 
ther duty. Every woman should seriously ask herself 
1f the work she is doing at present 1s using her powers 
to the greatest national advantage. The mother of young 
children, the woman with real domestic responsibilities to 
keep her at home, is not called upon for Army service. But the 
childless wife under forty-five years of age, the woman whose 
children are at’school, the unmarried woman, with her futile two 
half-days ın canteen or her mornings in hospital, the vast army 
of women still unemployed in the real sense who are shirking, 
perhaps‘from failure to realise the seriousness of the situatton—from 
these the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps should be recruited. 

In France accommodation 1s ready, the work 1s waiting, the 
senior officers are asking for more and more women to release their 
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men for the firing-line. Every officer speaks with appreciation of 
them. I have seen the women in the great military signalling 
Stations in France, working on shifts, capable, quick, 
efficient, quiet. ‘‘Not one case of air-raid shock,” the 
senior medical officer informed me, ‘‘and more than one girl 
mentioned in despatches for her behaviour in a rard.” In one 
telephone centre I visited ın an important base town the entire work 
was ın the hands of women operatives—every man had gone forward 
to the firing-line. Even ın the big motor repair depôts, where the 
wrecks of cars and ambulances are repaired and transformed, scores 
of women are busily employed, painting and stitching, fixing and 
machining. 

The Army bread supply could be almost entirely in the hands of 
women. Already one or two big Army bakeries are staffed by 
men and women working together, mixing, weighing, baking two 
to three hundred thousand loaves a day. The baker women wear 
blouse and trousers in place of khaki coat-frock, and, in some cases, 
caps, which ought to be compulsory. In the towns, hostels are pro- 
vided for the Women, or they may live in camps—groups of Army 
huts, with chapel, recreation and mess hut attached, where they 
are encouraged to take up tennis, hockey and gardening in their 
free time. The average hours of work are eight a day, and the women 
have rightly to conform to certain rules end regulations. Every 
parent would appreciate the ‘‘ discipline ” which I saw exercised 
in France. The women have to be ın camp, or hostel, by 8.30, 
unless they have a special pass from the official or administrator in 
charge. They must obey General Routine Orders and (local) 
Standing Orders. Multary camps and barracks are out of bounds 
for all grades of the W.A.A.C., except when they are on duty, or 
are provided with a pass signed by an administrator and counter- 
signed by the officer commanding the camp. Uniform must always 
be worn. In the case of workers this consists of a khak: coat-frock 
and hat, and a great coat for cold weather, with shoes. 
Officials, or administrators, wear khaki tunics and skirts, 
with badges on the shoulder of the coat, according torank The 
corps, of which Her Majesty the Queen has consented to become 
Commandant-in-Chief, 1s administered by the Adjutant-General’s 
Branch of the Staff, but 1s controlled by a woman official, the chief 
controller. There is a deputy-administrator in each unit of under 
fifty women, a unit administrator ın larger units, together with an 
assistant administrator for each hundred women, and an Area Con- 
troller ın every district. Amongst the workers the forewomen 
eorrespond to the non-commissioned officers, and promotion from 
the ranks to forewoman and administrator 1s fairly frequent. Every 
official 1s expected to give special consıderauon to the welfare of her 
women, to provide healthy recreation and amusements, to exercise 
that sensible, sympathetic discipline that is so essential in a foreign 
country in time of war. The health of the women improves rpm the 
day they land in France. The Women’s Army Auxilany ‘Corps 
1s fortunate ın having secured, as chief medical official, woman 
well versed ın the psychology of women and with special experience 
in dealing with them. The great majority of the recruits gain an 
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average of one to two stones ın weight in the first three months. 
The healthy camp life, the regular work and sleep, the simple, 
nourishing meals and, above all, the interest of the life, the feeling 
amongsi the women that they are taking a direct share in the 
greatest event in the material history of the world, all combine to 
produce an environment which makes for healthy development. 
Every camp and large hostel has a “ sick bay,” a room with two 
or three beds for cases of minor ailments, and ın each large dis- 
trict there ıs a W.A.A.C. hospital under the direction of a medical 
woman. Five per cent. of the women are generally off duty for 
sickness, half of these cases only being in hospital, and the 
majority of hospital cases can be classified as indigestion, colds, 
mild sore throat, or petty accidents. There 1s a convalescent home 
~a delightful house in a forest of pines near the sea, where 
W.A.A.C.s are sent when they leave hospital, so that they resume 
work with a good reserve of health and vitality. The officials help 
the Young Women’s Christian Association to provide entertain- 
ment and recreation, which are so essential to physical, mental and 
spiritual health. In every centre there is a club, where teas are 
provided and parties can be arranged. 

The women are wisely allowed opportunities of meeting their 
friends—men as well as women—and of attending the parties or- 
ganised by the soldiers in the Y.M.C.A. huts at different bases. 


gation I found these to be remarkably few. Since the formation 


These facts are sufficient answer to the ugly rumours and 
unfounded scandals against the W.A.A.C.s in France, . 
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In the early days adverse criticism of a perfectly honest descrip- 
tion was aroused in many French people, who are unaccustomed 
to the free association of women with men, which is so universal in 
England, as in America, and which ıs seen at its best among the 
men and women students of our great universities. A certain pro- 
portion of the rumours might assuredly be traced to German agents. 
It would be something to curtail recruiting for the Women’s Army, 
and parents are naturally affected by the suggestion that their 
daughters are exposed to moral danger in France. In my opinion, 
such danger ıs far less than at home in the great munition centres 
in England, for example, where the girls are not under discipline 
and are less safeguarded ın their free time. 

Some parents have asked me for information regarding the 
accommodation of the women. Every effort 1s made that the hostels 
and huts provided shall be as comfortable as possible, and, whilst 
luxury ıs conspicuously absent in the quarters of the officials of all 
ranks, and of the workers also, comfortable, clean beds, without 
sheets but with a good supply of Army blankets, good food and 
clean quartefs are provided, and that is all that the soldiers 
of an army on active service—women or men—can expect. 
They are to be found in ali the great bases, and, as a base 
commandant informed me, there is every intention of drafting more 
women into the various industries and of utilising them in new 
departments. ‘‘ They could undertake three-quarters of the work 
at the base,” he said. ‘‘ They could do practically all the Red 
Cross work as stretcher-bearers and as orderlies and clerks, and 
women doctors could replace a fair proportion of the medical men 
They could be utilised in veterinary work to a large extent. 
Women are excellent with horses, they would make good grooms, 
and ‘nurses’ in veterinary hospitals, and they might replace two- 
thirds of the men on veterinary work in France. We could use 
three or four hundred women in every large town for Army 
laundry work alone, and thousands more in the commissariat and 
cooking department, and ın Army bakeries.” I suggested employ- 
ing women as pilots ın the Air Service. “Not over the fighting 
lines,” he rephed But he agreed with me that they might be 
utilised as pilots ın aeroplanes used for carrying despatches, and 
even in the defence of towns. It will come if the war goeson. The 
mastery of the air ıs of first importance, but there 1s a limit to the 
supply of young men endowed with what may be called the 
“ flying temperament.” Aeroplanes may be utilised later for 
locating and removing wounded from the field and for carrying 

«cases from clearing-stations to hospital. The demand for pilots will 
come to exceed the supply unless women are permitted to enter the 
field. There are thousands of women v.ho might do splendid air 
service, and who have the special qualities, both physical and 
psychical, which provide the ideal temperament for an air-pilot. 
The popular idea of feminine qualities .s undergoing great modi- 
fication. Old ideas are in the melting-pot. Women are evincing a 
capacity for adapting themselves to every new call for service. 
They are proving their worth ın positiors of trust, as secretaries to 
generals, in confidential work of various kinds. and there has 
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not been one case, I was told, of a secret leaking out, or of mis- 
placed confidence in these women in this particular branch of 
Army work. 

It may be that certain modifications with regard to the Women’s 
Army will have to be made. I would advocate abolishing the rule 
that women must join for the duration of the war, and allow them 
to enrol for service for two years. I would do away with the regula- 
tion that no woman with a husband serving ın France is allowed 
to join for service in that country. There are thousands of women 
who would join the Army if that were done, and who would readily 
acquiesce in any regulation forbidding the employment of women 
in those areas where their husbands are stationed. I would 
advocate, further, separation allowances for the dependents of 
women soldiers. Officials begin at £120, with free quarters and 
deduction of 15s. 6d. per week for rations and service. The 
lowest paid workers receive 24s. a week with free quarters and 
14s. deduction for rations and washing. A woman’s pay in the 
Army ıs sufficient for her needs, especially as she gets her uniform, 
but large numbers of women are unable to offer their services 
because they have relatives dependent upon them. If the Women’s 
Army 1s to increase to a sufficient extent, the question of payment 
of women on similar lines to the men with separation allowance 
to dependents and pensions for women disabled on Active Service 
will have to be considered 

But in joining the Army patriotism must be women’s chief 
motive. Women are needed to serve the country wholeheartedly. 
The Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps will help to decide the war, 
to determine victory in the struggle between force and idealism in 
Europe. Our civilisation flows to the fulfilment of new ideals of 
construction and collectivism. The human race is being taught 
the futility of force and of militarism. Women are learning in this 
transition period of chaos and struggle lessons which will be of 
inestimable value ın building a true civilisation after the war. And 
the greatest lesson 1s service, and that determinaton to help which 
1s based upon the realisation of the service and self-sacrifice of such 
countless numbers of our men. 


ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. e 


EDUCATION AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


N working-class, just as in other circles, the ideas suggested 
by the use of the term education vary according to the spirit 
and outlook of those who use ıt. To some it means the 

organisation of all human faculties for the purposes of life here 
and hereafter. To others ıt means a process of training restricted 
to schools. It 1s usual, in the ordinary discussions of interested 
working people, to hear a fundamental distinction drawn between 
the process of education and the acquisition of knowledge. The 
idea of wisdom as ‘‘ more moving than any motion,” passing and 
going “ through all things by reason of her pureness,’’ is always 
in the minds of working people who see in and through education 
the means for the redemption of human life. It 1s the conscious or 
sub-conscious motive idea of all true working-class education. 

The significance of the term school as a place of education has 
grown wider as the changing circumstances of national life have 
made ıt necessary that an institution should be developed which 
would supply training for life in all its aspects—industrial, com- 
mercial, and scholastic. This institution could be no other than 
the developed school, because every normal child must pass 
through ıt, or through tts efficient substitute, 1f such there be. 

Thus the idea of the school as consecrated exclusively to the 
development of scholastic gifts is passing, never to return. 
Methods of education are becoming ‘‘ more and more adapted to 
meet the real condition of the learner, be he sick or well, gifted o1 
backward, be his capacity what ıt will.* - 

This ıs the mevitable result of the working of the theory of 
democracy. There can be no true democratic community which 
does not adopt the ideal of education for all accoiding to the 
needs of all. In strict justice, 1f not as the recognition of inevitable 
need, after certain methods of human intercourse—reading, 
writing, and arithmetic—have been mastered side by side with 
the development of the instincts and interests of the child, educa- 
fion should be continued in schools which, whilst being intimately 
related the one to the other, with Opportunities for the free trans- 
ference of pupils, are constructed to meet varying needs and 
capacities. Such schools must minister to the needs of rich and 
poor alike, and will only do their perfect work at a time when all 
service to the community 1s regarded as honourable. 

The increasing recognition of the fact that an agricultural 
labourer or an engine driver 1s educated, although ın a different 
way from the scholar, 1s a step on the way to the recognition of 
true human values ın labour. “ One is educated,” writes Professor 
Peabody, ‘‘ when he 1s master of himself and of his task. The trade 
school educates a man to be a plumber ora bricklayer, the technica! 
school educates another to be an engineer, the college a third 
to be a teacher ; but all have their part in the new education which 

. * Margaret McMillan ‘‘ Schools of To-morrow ” 
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1s to make, not one corner of the world, but the whole diverse world 
of social life the field of service for an educated man.”* This 
sharp division made between the trade school, technical school, 
and college would be irritating if all alike were not conceived as 
part of a great whole illumined by a noble ideal of service. The 
inspiration of present-day efforts on the part of working people 
towards education 1s generated wholly by the instinct implanted 
in every true man or woman to serve the community in which he 
or she lives. 

On the other hand, ıt may be that some who have read history 
carefully perceive that power has always accrued to the educated 
person, and that the poor lost the opportunity of rising to a high 
place in Church or State when their open way to the schools was 
blocked by social and economic obstacles. Arguing from these 
facts, they assert that the democratisation of knowledge 1s the only 
way to the abolition of privilege. But these, however, 1n common 
with the idealists, unite ın the determination to open up oppor- 
tunities for the children following ın their wake rather than for 
themselves. Of those who seek knowledge for the sake of “‘ getting 
on ” in life, few take part ın working class movements. However 
excellent their desires may be and however necessary their efforts 
are for the welfare of the modern State, they tend ın themselves to 
become isolated from all else other than their profession or trade. 
At a later stage they may, and often do, turn to social service, but 
apart from working people. There 1s yet another type, expressing 
itself through comparatively few though energetic members, who 
see in knowledge the weapon wherewith to destroy the class they 
regard as opposed to them. ‘‘ Working-class education 1s neces- 
sarily partisan,’’ they say. ; 

The organised entry of working people into educational activity, 
as such, 1s of comparatively recent date. They were content to 
allow the administration of the national system, including the 
universities and all kinds of schools, to remain in the hands of 
others. It was unusual for their views to be presented directly to 
any commission or committee. They took little active part in the 
agitation which led to compulsory education. A notable exception 
was Robert Applegarth, the veteran Trade Unionist, who only a 
few years ago sought to organise an Educational Association on 
national lines. He said at Birmingham, ın 1869: 


“ The first meeting of workmen I addressed was twelve years ago, the 
last one last mght On every opportunity I tested the men ın regard to 
education, and I never yet found an exception to my own opinion—that what 
we want 1s a national, compulsory, free, and unsectarian education ”’ 


At the same time, the efforts of adult working people to reach 

out for education have never wholly ceased since the time of the 

industrial revolution, which disorganised working-class life and 

shattered many of the old methods of training. The story of 

such effort in the nineteenth century ıs full of the revelation of 

working-class persistence and power, whilst the opening years of 
* Peabody ‘‘ The Religion of an Educated Man” $ 
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the twentieth century demonstrated not only the purity of the 
outlook, but the real intellectual power of those working men and 
women who associated themselves with education. The desire of 
members of the Society of Friends to open up knowledge, particu- 
larly of the Scriptures, to working men and women probably 
accounts for the first adult schools, the progenitors of the modern 
adult school movement, with its many hundred schools dealing 
to-day not only with the principles of the life and teaching of 
Jesus, but with manifold and perplexing problems of national and 
international life. 

But the principal movement of the early nineteenth century 
resulted ın the formation of mechanics’ institutes ın the majority 
of English towns It was ushered ın on a wave of euthusiasm as 
powerful as that of any of its successors. Macvey Napier, writing 
from London to MacCulloch, the Edinburgh economist, in 1824, 
said : 

“ The populace are seeking excitement ın the formation of Mechanics? 
Instituti6éns and im the purchase of cheap periodical publications The 
number of these ın circulation here ıs quite incalculable The Mechanics? 
Magazine sells about 16,000 copies a week, the Chemists? 6,000, and so on 
I was the other night at the Mechanics’ Institute there with Brougham 
There were about 800 persons present, and I never saw a more orderly and 
attentive audience There are about 1,500 workmen subscribers at the rate 
of a guinea a year each The applications for admittance are necessarily 
numerous, and it 1s estimated that in two or three years there will be sıx 


institutions—four in London and two ın the Borough—all as large as the 
present one ” 


Like many other movements, however, its course followed the 
curve of an arc, and by 1852 the movement had degenerated from 
an intellectual point of view. In spite of this, some of the institutes 
paved the way for great foundations, like the Municipal School 
of Technology at Manchester, and the Midland Institute at 
Birmingham Some few, like Bradford, Crewe, and Swindon, 
have been kept alive by the insistence of some strong and perma- 
nent economic factor, but the majority passed away, their build- 
ings and libraries remaining as a bequest to other, and sometimes 
non-educational, bodies. No reliable estimate has ever yet been 
made of the influence of these institutes upon working-class and 
national thought; but ıt may be noted that events of epoch-making 
importance took place during the years of their power—the passing 
of the Reform Bull, the rise of working people in the Chartist 
agitations, the founding of the modern Co-operative movement, 
and the beginning of the development of the Trade Union 
movement. 

The middle of the century was marked by the enthusiasm of 
Frederick Denison Maurice and his friends, who preached the 
idea of widespread education for human development up and down 
England, and, inspired by the example of the People’s College 
at Sheffield, attempted to found working men’s colleges in all 
parts. Of these, only two remain—the Working Men’s College in 
London and the Vaughan Working Men’s College ın Leicester. 
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The former, baSed as ıt was on the common interests of scholars 
and working people expressed in fellowship, and reinforced by a 
steady stream of men from Oxford and Cambridge, presents the 
most notable instance of continued educational effort existing 1n 
connection with working people. 

The direct intention of Maurice and his friends was to improve 
the education of co-operators, who, they felt, had much of the 
future of the organisation of industry in their hands. The 
self-governing workshops had failed, and the diagnosis was “ lack 
of education.” Ever since the Rochdale Pioneers, ın 1840, with 
prophetic insight, decided to devote a portion of their surplus 
to the purposes of education, it had been the custom for co- 
operators in their various societies, 1n spite of its being illegal, 
to do the same, and the association with them of the Christian 
Socialists had resulted. in the expression of ideals which were 
surely as high as any ever expressed 1n connection with com- 
mercial dealings. The development of education, however, needs 
skill and foresight added to goodwill. Just where there was fusion 
of the educationalist, as such, with the co-operator, there educa- 
tional ideals were translated into practice. Of all this there 1s no 
complete record; but in 1882 the movement responded without 
stint to the appeal by Arnold Toynbee, who said to them at 
Oxford : 


“If, however, this great task (of winning citizenship) 1s to be accom- 
plished, if co-operators are to arrive at a correct solution of the social 
problems which are every day becoming more grave, if workmen are to 
rightly exercise the unparalleled political power of which they have become 
possessed, then they must receive a social and political education such as ro 
other institutions have offered, and which I believe co-operative societies, by 
their origin and their aims, are bound to provide ” 


Before this, ın common with the North of England Council 
for Promoting the Higher Education of Women and the Trades 
Council of Nottingham, the co-operators of Rochdale had helped 
to suggest the form and method of the University Extension 
Movement : 


“Tt was at Rochdale that the plan of having a class ın connection with the 
University Extension Lectures originated One day I was ın some hurry tg 
get away as soon as the lecture was over, and I asked the hall-keeper to allow 
my diagrams to remain hanging till my return next week When I came 
back he said to me, ‘It was one of the best things you ever did leaving up 
these diagrams We had a meeting of our members last week, and a number 
of them who are attending your lectures were discussing these diagrams, and 
they have a number of questions they want to ask you, and they are coming 
to-night a little before the lecture begins > About twenty or thirty intelligent 
artisans met me about half an hour before the lecture began, and I found it 
so useful a half hour that during the remainder of the course I always had 
such a meeting ”* 


There can be no question that the influence of the University 
Extension Movement upon working-class thought has been great. 
On the other hand, ıt ıs true to say that ın the majority of centres 
the attendance of working men and women gradually decreased. 


* Professor Stuart ‘‘ My Reminiscences ” 


‘e 
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It ıs impossible, however, to read of the revival in education 
among the miners of Northumberland and Durham without being 
thrilled, and, although the great coal strike cut its actual career 
short, yet its spirit lived on, and ıs traceable to-day in the homes, 
as well as in the institutions, of working people. 

In connection with the working men’s college movement, a 
successful institution was founded at Cambridge under the 
guidance of Dr. Harvey Goodwin, afterwards Bishop of Carlisle, 
but the conception of a purely labour college in connection with a 
university was left to the interposition, ın 1899, of an American, 
Mr. Walter Vrooman, who founded Ruskin College, Oxford, with 
the assistance of Dr. Charles Beard. “ We shall take men,” he 
said, “ who have been merely condemning our social institutions, 
and will teach them instead to transform them, so that in place of 
talking against the world, they will begin methodically and scien- 
tifically to possess the world, to refashion it, and to co-operate 
with the power behind evolution in making it the joyous abode 
of, ıf not a ‘perfected humanity, at least a humanity earnestly 
Striving towards perfection.” After many vicissitudes, the College 
succeeded ın attracting to itself, mainly by the aid of scholarships 
given by the Trades Unions and interested patrons, some fifty or 
sixty students per annum. The number was over fifty when a 
cleavage took place, and a new college was founded by the mal- 
contents, known as the Central Labour College, which, ın turn, 
had its strike. Both have had their activities hindered by the war, 
but Ruskin College ıs now Striving to meet the needs of disabled 
soldiers. Although the differences between these two Labour 
colleges will probably be softened down, for a time, at least, 
Ruskin College will stand for education in the interests of the 
development of personality, as the best means of serving the 
Labour movement, whilst the Central Labour College will stand 
for the acquisition of knowledge for the purpose of the class war. 

Just as the educational experience of the Co-operative Movement 
helped to shape the plan of University Extension, so it was an 
important factor in the formation of the significant working-class 
movement which expressed itself in the Workers’ Educational 
Association, an alliance in the first place of the three movements 
of Co-operation, Trades Unionism, and University Extension, 
based on the vital principle that there could be no complete educa- 
tion of working people unless it was a result of a combination of 


demand and supply. The manifold operations of this movement, 
working, as ıt does, not only ın Great Britain, but in Australasia, 
South Africa, and Canada, are too diverse and complicated even 
to classify. But the principles which govern them are clear, 
They have been discovered again and again. 

Naturally enough, the Association knows no sect, party, or 
class. Its efforts are directed towards the education of working 
people becausé they are by far the largest section of the com- 

e 
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munity, and have had the least opportunity ın education. More- 
over, it believes that intellect and spirit are both developed in the 
fruitful area of right work, and, consequently, that the community 
will be richer and happier if ıt allows the fine power inherent 1n 
labour to have freedom of action. In regard to method, ıt 1s con- 
vinced that no set of people, however expert they may be, can lay 
down even the subjects of study, much less their treatment, for 
others without their co-operation. Adults, at least, must choose 
what they wish to learn, and how, when, and where they shall 
study. It was, and even now 1s, pathetic to realise the great gap 
which exists between the mind of many education officials and the 
mind of the adult population. For the rest, in direct contradiction 
of many loosely-held theories, ıt believes that all normal men and 
women really desire to concern themselves with the things that 
are more beautiful and pure than those they commonly move 
amongst, and that a majority out of every group, however brought 
together, have the desire for scholarship 1n some degree. 

The days of the W.E.A. (as ıt 1s commonly called) have been 
few so far, but ıt has already demonstrated the soundness of these 
theories—to take one instance alone—by the development of the 
University Tutorial Class movement, which conforms 11t method 
to that of Plato in so far as question and answer developed in 
discussion are concerned. In England alone over eight thousand 
men and women have passed through these courses, which are 
organised in,connection with every University and University 
College. If it were not for the clear demonstration of experience, 
it would seem fatuous to expect that men and women who have 
undergone no educational training other than that provided in the 
few years of attendance at the elementary school would be willing 
to attend classes for three years, and, in some cases, for as many 
as seven or eight years. It must be remembered that the discipline 
of the class, though self-rmposed, 1s severe. No absence 1s allowed 
for other than unavoidable causes. Moreover, their purpose 1s 
the acquisition of knowledge as assisting the fulfilment of an 
educational ideal which 1s conceived not in the interests of the ın- 
dividual; but in the interests of citizenship. The level of intel- 
lectual achievement testified to by many eminent educationists 1s 
such as to warrant the Board of Education in making a regulation 
to the effect that: ‘‘ The instruction must aim at reaching, within 
the limits of the subject covered, the standard of University work 
in honours.’’* On the outbreak of war the movement had reached 
its highest level, and, although ıt seemed that the classes would be 
shattered to pieces, their persistence, owing largely to the 
enthusiasm of women and older men, has been remarkable, and 
enabled some one hundred and twenty classes to run successfully 
during the past winter, whilst ın Australia and New Zealand there 
are manifold developments. There are also a large number of 
one-year classes which are assisted by the Board of Education 


* Board of Education Regulations for Technical Schools, Schools of Art, and 
other Forms of Provision of Further Education in England and Wales, 1915 s 
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This system could not have been built up without great sacrifices 
on the part of both students and tutors. Of the former there are 
many who, acting as class secretaries, in addition to the ordinary 
arrangements of the class, have had to develop capacity for exact 
detail required for both University and Board of Education pur- 
poses; every absence has had to be accounted for, every unwritten 
essay noted. Of the latter, there are many instances of men giving 
up positions and emoluments ın order to do the work they felt they 
could do best ın their tıme. Of one of these Professor Gilbert 

Murray spoke at the University of London ın January, 1917. 
There was a close friend of mme, once my secretary, who gave up that 
post to become a WEA tutor He had in the WEA exceedingly hard 
work, he had an extremely small salary But he had ın him—though I co 
not suppose that his views approached at all near to orthodox Christianity— 
he had in him what you will perhaps allow me to speak of as the spirit of 
Christ He had many offers of easier work, more ambitious openings, and 
much higher salaries But he refused them all because he wished to devote 
himself to the work that he considered most important, the work of a tutor to 
classes of working men When tne War came he immediately enlisted as a 
private He was afterwards induced to take a commission, and found himself 
commanding some of those north country miners who used to form his 
classes in history and political science before the war He loved his men, and 
they, as I know from their letters, loved him with a depth of affection that 1s 
rare ın ordinary human relations When he was mortally wounded, some of 
his men almost gave their own lives in a Jong and brave effort to save him, 


and the only words that my friend spoke were, after a long period of apparent 
unconsciousness, one sentence of thanks and praise to his servant ” 


This servant was afterwards awarded the Victoria Cross for his 
effort to save his officer and friend. 

The days of the Association’s life having been so few, ıt 1s too 
early to attempt to estimate its influence upon national life and 
thought, although there have been many deliberate statements 
tesufying to 1ts leavening infiuence, not only ın the world of 
labour, but in the world of education. Perhaps in this latter, its 
most obvious successes have been won because ıt 1s demonstrably 
true that the operation of Tutorial Classes has affected not only 
the spirit, but the actual content of such subjects as Industrial 
History and Economic Science in the Universities. Most certainly 
upiversity professors who formerly had to be content with books 
and records have had frequent opportunity of perusing the living 
documents ın the persons of those who have had actual experience 
of life and labour, and are seeking to add thereto the power which 
comes from scholarship. 

e The objective of the W.E.A. has always been the adult. When 
it has been criticised on the ground that ıt was doing nothing for 
the children, its ready answer has been that directly adults get 
interested in educalion they will seek to assist 1ts o1ganisation 
for their children, and will strive to create a Highway of Education 
along which every child shall have the opportunity to pass. The 
inevitable has happened, and, through their own organisations, 
as through the Workeis’ Educational Association itself, large and 
comprehensive proposals for the reconstruction of the national 
educational system have been made, and are commanding atten- 
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tion. These approximate to the proposals of representative bodies 
of teachers and educationalists, and, like them, are an attempt 
to develop the existing system without the addition of new con- 
ceptions. Although this implies much success in the stimulation 
of active thought, yet ın one sense the fact that the experience of 
labour has so far given birth to nothing new may mean, although 
not necessarily, that the real success of the movement has not yet 
been reached. If the W.E.A. explores the mind and spirit of 
labour with all its power in the future, as ıt did in the past in 
connection with the University Tutorial Class, then old piinciples 
will be re-stated and new discoveries made. Apart from this, the 
reconstruction of opportunities for adult education may easily 
proceed along the lines of united action between the old Univer- 
sity Extension Movement, the new University Tutorial Class Move- 
ment, and the W.E.A. itself. The first of these cannot persist ın 
power unless strong local centres are developed which are able to 
perceive their own needs, and are not hesitant in expressing them. 
In other words, the demand for University Extefsion must be 
made, as it was at the outset, by groups of people outside the 
Unversity. There ts no reason why every town should not possess 
complete organisation, such as the W.E.A. peculiarly provides, 
for this purpose. At present there are some local education 
authorities which would serve the purpose. These are guided by 
wise administrators and representatives who understand the demo- 
cratic spirit in education, and are both able and willing to co- 
operate with it. Ideally, every education authority should be able 
to foster within its area all the essentials of complete education 
for adults as well as for children. This does not mean that they 
should always control directly every activity, but that they may 
assist, aS in many cases they do now, voluntary educational bodies 
which are doing useful work, particularly ın the region of experi- 
ment. 

Following the idea of complete freedom in these matters, it 
would be an advantage that each town should ask the Universities 
clearly and definitely for the type of extramural work which ıt 
required within its borders. The variety of types would be berte- 
ficial rather than otherwise, although it 1s almost certain that there 
would be an approximation to a standard type. As for the 
Universities themselves, they could make typical offers just as 
now they offer university extension courses and university tutorial 
classes. They might see their way to add a more serious type 
of lecture, the admission to which should be restricted to those who 
were willing to pledge themselves to make every attendance during 
a course of twenty-four, and to do a certain minimum of written 
work. It 1s questionable whether it ıs worth while to preserve 
the actual examination for adults, so far as existing university 
extension courses are concerned. It 1s certain that in any new 
type of course, as ın the tutorial class, the examination of the 
essays written will prove sufficient, and experience has shown that 
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examination 1s repugnant to the adult student, whé has not been 
trained ın the habit of acquiring certificates, and, moreover, as a 
test of ability and knowledge, it 1s often misleading. 

There 1s no finality about these suggestions. They simply 
express a great need. Only the Universities themselves in consul- 
tation with their constituencies can work out what will be a 
paramount need after the war—a system of University centres for 
adults who, whatever their previous education may have been, are 
anxious to develop education in the community. The present 
opportunities for taking part in University life for a brief period 
are all too few. There 1s the University Extension Summer 
Meeting held alternately at Oxford and Cambridge, attended 
chiefly by those who desire a pleasant and instructive holiday; but 
who for that reason do not necessarily fail both to add to their 
knowledge and to increase their enthusiasm for learning as 1s 
possible in no other way. ‘The combination of the influence of an 
ancient university, even in the Long Vacation, and of great 
scholars drawn from many universities and fiom public life, 1s 
uplifting beyond all expression. These meetings have done much, 
not only to inspire, but to maintain the enthusiasm of working men 
and women for education. 

The University Tutorial Class Summer Schools, which every 
university strives to hold, are restricted to tutorial class students 
who wish to have opportunities for closer study and consultation 
with leading scholars. The work done ın them 1s strenuous, and 
a high level is maintained. 

In the university of the future, since a network of local univer- 
sity centres has already been developed, ıt must be the duty of 
some internal organisation to provide for the reception of any 
registered student at any time, ın term or out of term. It should 
be natural for men and women to visit the universities in order to 
discuss points of difficulty or to receive such definite guidance as 
they are unable to obtain ın their localities. There ıs no reason 
why Oxford and Cambridge, at least, should not exercise some of 
that powerful attractive influence which 1s so beautifully described 
by Cardinal Newman ın his “ Idea of a University ”? A visit to the 
university on the part of a student, however detached, who studies 
in connection with it, has an educational effect out of all compari- 
son to the effort. Particularly thts ıs so ın the case of working men 
and women. 

e A disquieting feature prominent in considerations of this kind 
is the false perspective ın which all money matters are placed. 
Large measures of State aid will be necessary to carry out schemes 
of this nature. They should not, however, be such as to prevent 
those who are helped by them making reasonable financial sacri- 
fices, whether themselves individually or through their institutions. 
Apart from this, in the national interest, no student should be 
dented the opportunity of education provided he has both the 
capacity and the willingness to develop it. Already the Board of 
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Education maltes substantial grants to University Tutorial Classes, 
and has always shown ıtself anxious to forward the education of 
working men and women to the utmost of its power. If the Uni- 
versity Extension Movement ıs able to develop a new type of 
lecture on the lines suggested above, and the students are willing 
to do their utmost financially, an unanswerable case would be 
made out for financial assistance by the State, of which some small 
measure 1s already given to the classes in connection with ordinary 
University Extension lectures. As for universities themselves, 
the wholly inadequate assistance they received prior to 1914 will 
give place to reasonable financial grants, such as should be made 
to universities in a country like England, increasingly dependent 
upon its power of brain and its purity of spirit. 

The need of the future is that the large and comprehensive 
visions of working people shall be reinforced by sound knowledge 
and the development of critical powers in order that they may do 
their perfect work in the development of a state which 1s healthy 
and sound in all its parts, and beneficial in the power and 
influence ıt exerts upon all other states whatsoever. The sense of 
this need, existing in a more or less clearly defined manner 
throughout the last hundred years, explains the ferment in working- 
class life which has revealed itself ın the development of education. 
It 1s not uncommon for many who appreciate this development to 
assume that it 1s inspired by narrow interests. Professor Gilbert 
Murray, even after stating that the members of the W.E.A. pursue 
knowledge ‘‘ in the spirit of the great scholars of the Renaissance 
or almost ın that of the three Kings of the East,” goes on to say 
that “ they seek ıt as a great talisman in which lies the redemption 
of themselves and their class.” It may be true that they realise 
the disinheritance of their class so far as education of a scholastic 
nature 1s conceined, and they desire to regain their heritage, but 
their consuming passion ts the welfare of all the people of all the 
nations. Working people are true internationalists, even in these 
dismembered days. It 1s not strange that they should be so, for 
they share with the bulk of the people of the world the common lot 
of labour. Those who perform tasks in the same order have „at 
least an enduring bond of kinship, even when they realise ıt least. 
Labour ıs the universal task. Craftsmen ‘‘ maintain the state of 
the world . . . without them cannot a city be inhabited.” 


ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. ° 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION FROM DOSTOEVSKY, 


T° all who cannot be content with a merely superficial view of 
things, and who are not willing to believe that events which 
must have far-reaching issues have no explicable origin, the 
appallingly chaotic condition of affairs in Russia presents a problem 
of almost bewildering interest and difficulty. All that has been 
happening ın that vast land of suffering, during the past few 
months, is so remote from anything that Western minds would 
have conceived possible that we seem, as we contemplate it, to be 
looking into a world inhabited by men of another order, whose 
thoughts, ımpulses, motives, and ideals are entirely strange to us. 


It is not simply the contrast between two ideals of political progress 
—that of a land 


“ Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent,” 


and that of a people whose Freedom has long been dammed up until 
at last ıt breaks the barriezs and rushes over their ruins ın a full 
and foaming torrent, carrying devastation to much that lies 
along its course. Of that we ought to understand something at 
least, if ın all that has been written about the French Revolution 
anything of value has been given us. But the Russian situation 
demands from us fresh insight and understanding we have to gain 
a new point of view and learn to breathe in a different atmosphere. 
Can we find any aid in the Russian literature which has been made 
available ın our own language and which has already introduced 
many of us to a new and extraordinarily interesting world? 

To answer such a question ıt must be realised that what we need 
to look for 1s not so much the expression of revolutionary ideas, or 
even the portrayal of revolutionary types of character, as some 
knowledge of influences which have shaped the character of the 
masses of the Russian people, and some insight into their tempera- 
ment and mentality. For this purpose no writer 1s better worth 
studying than Dostoevsky. It ıs true that his work was done a 
generation ago, and much water has flowed under the bridge since 
then. It is true also that he was one who, after his early and 
disastrous experiences of liberalism, abjured all revolutionary 
doctrine and preached a passive submission and patient endurance 
of suffering as the only way to purification either of personal or 
national life But the psychology of the nation has not altered 
in a generation, and the events of to-day are the outcome of 
characteristics and conditions which previously existed 
Dostoevsky’s personal reprobation of revolutionary principles and 
methods rather enhances than depreciates the value of his testimony 
in these directions. 

The first and perhaps the deepest impression made by 
Dostoevsky’s works is of the existence of intense and widespread 
suffering. In this respec: his first book, Poor Folk, strikes the 
keynote of all his writing. In one of the letters which compose that 
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story the pitiful ““ hero ” tells of the poverty and suffering of some 
people lodging in the same house, and ın the coutse of his letter 
he says ‘‘ One evening when I chanced to be passing the door of 
the room and all was quiet ın the house, I heard through the door a 
sob, and then a whisper, and then another sob, as though somebody 
within were weeping with such subdued bitterness that ıt tore my 
heart to hear the sound.’ It 1s the sound of that sobbing with 
subdued bitterness behind the door that we always hear as we read 
Dostoevsky. Russia seems to be full of ıt. And yet, for the most 
part, there ıs no sign of rebellion; all ıs borne with pathetic 
resignation. Duevushkin, the poor clerk already referred to, 
believes that our lots in lıfe are apportioned by the Almighty 
according to our deserts, and when doubts suggest themselves as 
to the justice of a scheme of things which allows such suffering as 
his he fears lest he should be guilty of ‘‘freethought.’’ It ıs 
Dostoevsky’s own attitude. Those who rebel against the suffering 
are the sceptics and atheists; his refuge was in the thought 
expressed to him by a young soldier when he was in prison awaiting 
trial. ‘‘ Do you find ıt very trying ? ” whispered thia man through 
the peephole of his cell door, ‘‘ Suffer in patience: Christ also 
suffered.” 

But Dostoevsky recognised that there comes a point 1m many a 
life where pious resignation breaks down, and the excess of impulse, 
which 1s a prominent mark of the Russian character, occasions wild 
excesses. In the House of the Dead he analyses this characteristic 
In a passage so important for our present purpose that ıt may be 
quoted at some length :— 


“A man lives quietly and peaceably and puts up with a hard 
life He may be a peasant, a house-serf, a soldier or a workman. 
Suddenly something in him seems to snap, his patience gives 
way, and he sticks a knife into his enemy and oppressor. Then 
the strangeness begins : the man gets out of all bounds for a time. 
The first man he murdered was his oppressor, his enemy; ın that 
case there was a motive But later on he murders not enemies 
but anyone he comes upon, murders for amusement, for an 
insulting word, for a look, to make a round number or simply 
‘out of my way, don’t cross my path, I am coming!’ The man 
1s, as it were, drunk, in delirium It ıs as though, having onge 
overstepped the sacred limit, he begins to revel in the fact that 
nothing 1s sacred to him, as though he had an itching to defy all 
laws and authority at once, and to enjoy the most unbridled and 
unbounded liberty, to enjoy the thrill of horror which he cannot 
help feeling at himself He knows, too, that a terrible punish- 
ment ıs awaiting him All this, perhaps, is akin to the sensation’ 
with which a man gazes down from a high tower into the depths 
below his feet till at last 1t would be a relief to throw himself 
headlong—anything to put an end to it quickly And this happens 
even to the most peaceable and till then inconspicuous people. 
Some of these people positively play a part to themselves in this 
delirium. The more down-trodden such a man has been before, 
the more he itches now to cut a dash, to strike terror into people. 
He enjoys their terror and likes even the repulsion he arouses ın 
others ” 
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If this 1s a true analysis, and 1f the phenomenon ıs familiar 
in Russian life—and much in other writers besides Dostoevsky 
suggests that ıt is—may it not help us to understand some of the 
recent excesses which have filled us with horror? Besides this, 1f 
there 1s that ovei plus of impulse in the Russian temperament which, 
once oveipowering the forces which restrain it, may result in 
hideous crime, we ean well believe that it will issue also in other 
actions as wild and unregulated if not as c1iminal. Much must be 
allowed to a people in whose nature impulsiveness 1s so marked a 
strain, but who have known no discipline save that of centuries of 
repression. The 1estraint has suddenly been 1emoved before the 
channels through which the pent-up energy could find useful 
expression have been piepazed. And the bitterness of the suffering 
so long endured goads to desperation. 

It may be that the conscicusness of the possibility of his breaking 
out of bounds and acting fiom uncontrollable impulse 1s closely 
connected with the Russian sympathy with crime and criminals 
which again and again finds expression in Dostoevsky’s books. 
“ Significantly,’’ he writes, ‘‘ the peasants all over Russia speak of 
crime as misfortune, and cf c1iminals as the unfortunate. It a 
definition of deep impoit, and it 1s the more significant because ıt 1s 
unconscious, instinctive.” In The Idiot a case 1s mentioned of a 
counsel defending a man, who had murdered six persons, on the plea 
that ‘‘ conside1ing the poverty of the criminal ıt must have been 
natural for him to think cf murdering these six people’? And in 
The Brothers Karamasov the impulsive invalid girl, Lise, who 
certainly can uige no plea of poverty or circumstances inducing 
temptation, says she wants to do evil, she would like to set fire 10 
the house, or murder somebody--she has a craving to destroy 
something good “There aie monxnts when people love crime,” 
replies Alyosha to hei ‘‘ Yes, ves!’’ she answeis, ‘‘ you have 
uttered my thought, they love crime, everyone loves crime, they 
love it always, not at some moments. They all declare that they 
hate evil, but secietly they all love it. . . .  ‘““ There 1s some 
truth in what you say about everyone,” seid Alyosha softly. 

Such an attitude towards crime ıs not to be simply denounced 
with indignant horror It must be patiently studied, with an 
earnest endeav our to get at the point of view which it implies, if the 
psychology of a people wko can take it 1s to be understood. It 1s 
not to be regarded as necessarily anti-religious even. Sometimes 
Dostoevsky shows how ıt exists in intimate relation with religious 
feeling. One example of this, in which to our minds the ludicrous 
es only lost in the blasphemous, but ın which the Russian mind 
seems to see neither, 15 given in The Idiot, and we are assured that 
the incident actually occurred. Two elderly peasants, who had long 
been friends, passed the night tog<thcr at an inn. One of them 
had been noticing a silver watch his friend was wearing He was 
not a thief and was comfortably off as peasants go, but the watch 
so fascinated him that in the night he took a knife, cut his friend’s 
throat, and took the watch, devoutly crossing himself as he did so 
and earnestly exclaiming, ‘* God forgive me, for Christ’s sake!” 
Tt needs hardly to be said that no suggestion 1s made that such 
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extreme incidents are normal in Russian life. All that 1s claimed 1s 
that they have some light to shed upon the perplexing problem 
before us. 

What such tendencies might lead to when allied to revolutionary 
doctrine Dostoevsky clearly foresaw and described ın The 
Possessed—a book which, when it was published in 1871, seemed 
to be a gross caiicature of the revolutionaries, but which ın the 
light of late: history, and of recent events, has been more than 
justified. Pyotr Stepanovitch, the leader of the revolutionary 
group described ın the book, 1s speaking of one of his supporters .— 


“ Shigalov 1s a man of genius! Do you know he ts a genius like 
Fourier, but bolder than Fourier, stronger He’s discovered 
‘equality’! He suggests a system of spying Every member of 
the society spies on the others, and it’s his duty to inform against 
them Everyone belongs to all, and all to everyone All are 
slaves and equal in their slavery In extreme cases he advocates 
slander and murder, but the great thing about it 1s equality To 
begin with, the level of education, science, and talents 1s lowered 
A high level of education and science is only poSsible for great 
intellects, and they are not wanted The gieat intellects have 
always seized the power and been despots. They’ve always done 
more harm than good They will be banished or put ¢o death 
Cicero will have his tongue cut out, Copernicus will have his 
eyes put out, Shakespeare will be stoned—that’s Shigalovism. 
Slaves are bound to be equal There has never been freedom or 
equality without despotism, but in the herd there’s bound to be 
equality, and that’s Shigalovism. . . . First of all we'll make 
an upheaval i Do you know we are tremendously powerful 
already? .. I’ve reckoned them all up a teacher who laughs 
with children at their God and at their cradle is on our side The 
lawyer who defends an educated murderer, because he 1s more 
cultured than his victims and could not help murdering them 
to get money, 1s one of us The schoolboys who murder a peasant 
for the sake of sensation are ours The juries who acquit every 
criminal are ours . When I left Russia, Littré’s dictum 
that crime is insanity was all the rage, I come back and I find 
that crime ıs no longer insanity, but sımple common sense, almost 
a duty; anyway, a gallant protest. ‘ How can we expect a cul- 
tured man not to commit murder, 1f he 1s in need of money?’ But 


these are only the firstfruits. Ah, what a pity there’s no 
proletariat! But there will be, there will be, we are going that 
way 23 ` 


The proletariat has now arrived, and to a large extent ıt has 
allowed itself to be influenced by ideas as c1ude and wild as thosé 
which Dostoevsky satirises. And the trouble with the Russian 1s 
that he 1s willing to cairy out his theories to their extreme logical 
conclusion. This chaiacteiistic 1s illustrated in Dostoevsky’s best 
known book, Crume ‘and Punishment. Raskolnikov is a young 
student who has cherished ideas about the superman and his 
freedom from all laws and conventions. He expounds his theory 
in a review article on Crime, and there, to our way of thinking, the 
matter would naturally end. But not so with this young Russian. 
He must carry his theory out to its logical conclusion in actjon, 
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and so, though he possesses no real strength of will, he 1esolves to 
murder a pawnbroking old woman for the sake of her money, and 
actually succeeds in killing, not her alone, but her sister also. 
Another instance of a similar kind, but ın the case of a man with 
greater resolution, 1s Kurillov, the Nihilist engineer in The 
Possessed, who commits suicide as the one way open to him to 
demonstrate his absolute independence and freedom. And a third 
example, which may be mentioned, 1s Smerdyakov, ın The Brothers 
Karamazov, who justifies the 1obbery and murder of his father as 
the logical outcome of those sceptical principles undermining 
the foundations of virtue and morality which he has learned from 
his half-brother, Ivan. 

Though in the instances 1eferred to this readiness to carry 
abstract theories to their extreme logical issue in action 1esults in 
terrible crime, ıt 1s of the essence of 1dealism. Describing one of 
his doctrinaire Nihuists, Dostoevsky says. ‘‘ He was one of those 
idealistic beings common in Russia, who are suddenly struck by 
some overmastering 1dea which seems, as ıt were, to crush them at 
once, and sométimes for ever. They are never equal to coping with 
it, but put passionate faith ın it, and their whole life passes after- 
wards, as it were, in the last agonies under the weight of the stone 
that has fallen upon them and half crushed them.’’ Another such 
character is shown to be a young man of sensitive, affectionate, and 
kind-hearted disposition, devoted to his mother, to whom he sends 
half his meagre salary as a junior officer, yet he ts so fanatically 
loyal to the revolutionary ‘‘cause’’ that he can take part in 
the murder of a man, against whom he has no personal spite, 
without the quiver of an eyelid. 

Men itke these easily become a prey to unscrupulous and 
ambitious agitators. Pyotr Stepanovitch, already alluded to, ıs one 
of these. Clever and plausible to a degree, he 1s ruthless ın his 
methods and quite untioubled by any spark of conscience. His 
leading idea 1s to let loose all forces which make for disorder, and 
out of the tumult that ensues to find the opportunity of seizing 
authority and power. He 1s said to have been drawn from life, and 
Dostoevsky’s description of the way men of purer ideals and nobler 
enthusiasm, but with less force of personality, submit themselves 
tora leader of this kind has been repeatedly justified by the history 
of Russia during the years that have passed since The Possessed 
was written. 

But this 1s not the only type of leader from whose influence, 
accoiding to Dostoevsky, Russians are liable to suffer. There is 
another type, which always comes to the front on the occasion of 
any disturbance, and which ıs described ın the following passage 
from The House of the Dead :— 


‘They ate spuited men, eager for justice, and in perfect 
simplicity and honesty persuaded of its inevitable, direct and, 
above all, immediate possibility. These men are no stupider 
than their fellows—uin fact, there are some very clever ones among 
them—but they are too ardent to be shrewd and calculating If 
there are men who are capable of skilfully leading the masses and 

e winning their cause, they belong to a different class of popular 
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heroes and natural leaders of the people, a type extiemely raie 
amongus But those agitators and ringleaders of whom I am speak- 
ing now almost always fail, and are sent to prison and peral servi- 
tude in consequence. Through thei zeal they fail, but it 1s their 
zeal that gives them their influence over the masses. Men follow 
them readily. Their warmth and honest indignation has an effect 
on everyone, and in the end the most hesitating give in ther 
adherence to them Their blind confidence in success seduces 
even the most inveterate sceptics, although sometimes this con- 
fidence has such feeble, such childlike foundations that one 
wonders, looking on, how they can have gained a following. The 
gieat thing ıs that they march in front, and go forward fearing 
nothing. They rush straight before them like bulls, with their 
heads down, often with no knowledge of the affair, no caution, 
none of that practical casuistry, by means of which the most 
vulgar and degraded man will sometimes succeed, attain his 
object, and save his skin.” 


These poitrayals of the types of leaders who readily gain a 
following amongst the Russian masses are very suggestive at the 
present time, and certainly Dostoevsky’s statement as to the men 
who are capable of skilfully leading the masses and winning theii 
cause being a type extremely rare in Russia, appears tq be only 
too well grounded. Unlike many of the Russian “‘ intellectuals,” 
Dostoevsky wrote with intimate first-hand knowledge of the people. 
“I have seen the people and known them,” he said, ‘‘ I have lived 
with them years enough, I have eaten and slept with them, and I 
myself have been ‘ reckoned with the transgressors,’ with them 1 
worked, 1eal work and hard, while others ‘ whose hands were washed 
in blood,’ playing the liberal and sniggering at the people, settled 
in lectures and magazine articles that our people is of ‘ the likeness 
and the seal of the Beast’ Don’t tell me, then, that I do not know 
the people. I do know them.” But though he saw the weaknesses 
of the national temperament, though he recognised all that centur es 
of suffering and repression had meant, though he knew well how 
marked a strain of impulsiveness and instability there was in the 
character of the people, and how readily they could be led astiay by 
designing agitators or by zealous but incompetent leaders, he 
retained his faith in the lofty destiny of the nation. He believed 
that the centuries of innumerable and unending sufferings which 
the Russian people had endured had proved a schooling in the 
essential spirit of Chiistianity and that their gieat mission in the 
world was to make this spit known and by its spread to 1eunite 
mankind in a great and holy brotherhood. Looking at the Russiq 
of to-day this may seem to us to be a dieam utterly remote from all 
realities, but at least Dostoevsky’s portrayal of the Russian soul 15 
more helpful to an understanding of existing conditions than many 
of the explanations of them offered to us, and we may be permitted 
to hope that his dream of the unifying and reconciling influence of 
Russia in the life of the world may some day be more fully realised 
than seems possible at present. 


GEORGE W. THORN. 
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THE WHITE RIDERS. 


UNE is a mysterious as well as.a joyous month. At no other 
time of the year are there so many mysteries, so man 
zfheieal beıñgs, gliding shadows, tiny sounds filled wit 

significance. It is the month when immortality 1s most insistent on 
its rights, and sends out into the sunlight her symbols, great 
flaunting butterflies who have defied the winter and the spring, and 
into the moonlight gieat moths to float down shadowy aisles of the 
forest even as they floated thousands of years ago. Perhaps the 
prime mystery*of the month ts that the year is just reaching out 
towards perfection and everything 1s alert for the elusive moment 
when creation should dissolve in ecstasy as having achieved her 
oal. There is a certain timelessness about mid-June in the mid- 
orest where the trees almost creep up to precipitous grass lands 
that slope away many hundreds of feet to the villaged lowland 
where the sheep and cattle are feeding ın bush-framed fields that 
stretch away 1n fantastic patterns to the south horizon. From above 
there ıs a vista of plenty, of meadows glad and green, of spinnies 
that overshadow creeping steams, of spires that are village 
thurches, of farms that hide in clustering orchards, of far-off hills 
that stain and scar serene and gracious skies where white tabernacles 
float pioudly northward, fair argosies of the south. And this rich 
vista 1s soundless save for the bells of sheep folded on the sloping 
giass lands out of sight, save for the regular tinkling of a church 
bell where the plain meets these forested heights But in the hills to 
the looker-down there 1s something othe: ın the atmosphere than 
the peace that broods on the plain, poured out, as it were, from 
the inverted chalice of heaven Here ın the hills ts Nature as ıt 
was, and ever has been, since the beginning of time. Wild 1s the 
woodland and filled with a careless untamed rapture, the rapture 
of summers without end, succeeding winters without end, since 
the evening and the morning of Creation’s earliest days. No 
gardener here has pruned and trimmed hedgerows and woodland 
paths; here are no ordered harvests, no fallow, arable, and pasture. 
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Here no plough has hastened after great sweating, steaming 
beasts, with crows feeding in the wake of the iron spade. Nature 
has gone her own slow way, heedless of man, and year by year has 
turned the slough of autumn and winter into the seed plots of 
spiing, and has given to the little English beasts and birds of prey 
an inviolate sanctuary clothed with wondeiful galaxies of the wild 
rose, pink and white, and masses of fruit forming on the black- 
thorn, and mazes of red and white blossom on the white-thorn. 
Heie the fox treads safely at night, barks thrice with raucous clip, 
stopping with lifted foot, pricking ears, barkiag again thrice, always 
thrice, for so his fathers did when the White Horsemen came riding 
from the plain three thousand years ago. Here the sparrowhawks 
live at their ease 1ea1tng their June progeny, wonderful creatures 
with their great grey cross-barred tails and the wide, wide wings. 
Hence they swoop into the lowlands and smite little birds upon the 
wing, grip them in the iron foot and bear them home; swoop into 
the plain even as the White Horsemen swooped three thousand 
years ago. Here nature lives on memory, and memory 1s timeless; 
as it was last summer so it was in: that summer whem the White 
Horsemen came. 

From the plain below, coming out of chuich on a June Sunday 
evening, the loiterers, homeward bound, look up into the hfils and 
see written there an immemorial memory, written in gigantic 
characters on the great hillside, see the White Horse that He rode, 
He, Pendragon, or whom you will, whose tumulus 1s hidden in the 
forest. Of Him no effigies are left, but hig Horse rides on, and shall 
ride till time has ceased to crown the deeds of men. It 1s a living 
horse, the horse of a conqueror; proudly he paws tht land, proudly 
he scenis the battle, proudly he calls for the rider whom he shall 
carry across the plains, across the further hills, across the marsh- 
lands and the seas into the enemy’s coasts. The plain ıs full of 
peace, but the hills are full of war, all the White Horses carved on 
British hillsides have awakened for battle, and are gathering ın the 
wide aisles of the forest primeval and along the sheltered pilgrim’s 
ways ready for their riders; and on the coast they are gathering, too; 
under grey cliffs the White Horses are champing their bits, 
straining among the shallows. Pendragon, or whom you will, 
has blown the bronze bugle, and out of the pink roses and white, 
white may and red, the White and Red Horsemen are pouring to 
battle. Strange thoughts for comers-out-of church. Yet real 
living thoughts. They have been praying in church, in 
this little lonely country church, that the issues of the 
greatest war that ever has been fought, the culminating 
war of the time long struggle for the freedom of the human 
spirit, that the stiuggle may be overruled by God in Heaven, 
who trieth with his eyelids the children of men. They have 
been praying in the twilight of that old church where men 
and women have prayed through seven centuries of human sorrows 
and joys, praying by name for the men who have gone forth from 
that quiet golden countryside into the unspeakable horrors of 
scientific war with a quiet certitude that Right, not Might, should 


prevail. Every name as ıt was named called forth knowledge of 
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the man. He wasa familiar figure, and here had hê prayed. Here 
he was christened, here he was mariied, and here he might have 
looked to lay him down ın hope. But a great purpose has called 
him toa foreign land, and there he may lie a stranger ina stranget’s 
land far from the little churchyard where his mother lies. The folk 
as they come out of church are thinking of him and his fellows and 
of all the wonderful fighttng men on sea and land, under sea, and 
ovel sea, who even now on this quiet glowing evening, when the 
last lark 1s saluting the fist star, are holding lines amidst the riot 
and wieckage of the guns against barbarian hordes, are gliding 
thiough mined waters with death in every wave, are skimming as 
the hawk skims through oceans of air, scornful of multitudinous 
foes. The folk coming out of church are thinking of them, and 
feel almost as an oppression the peace in which they move 
that these men make possible. And then, suddenly looking up, 
they see the great White Horse waiting for this rider. 

“ Our men be the White Horsemen,” said one old farmer, full 
of the mystic legends of his land ‘‘ God’s riders be they.” 
“ What do you mean, Mr. Tudiey ?’’ said a tanned soldier, the 
squire’s son, home on leave. ‘I do mean, Mr. Harry, what I do 
say,” said the old man firmly. “ You do know or you did ought 
to know that the White Riders did ever drive off the foes o our 
Island. *Twur ever so and so ’twill be to-day.” The young man 
laughed. ‘‘ The old stories of Arthur and Alfred and the rest, Mr. 
Tudley, I wonder if they’re true. I don’t suppose there were ever 
any White Riders. It 1s all fancy, isn’t 11?” “They be riding 
terr’ble hard o’ late. They gallop by farm all soit o’ night hours, 
and one of my hinds he see they a-pouring down the great road 
just at dawn only day before yesterday.” ‘‘ Lot of mist, Friday 
morning,” said the soldier, ‘ but I have a mind to ride up and look 
at the old Horse to-night. I am off on Tuesday and may never see ıt 
again.” “ Do’ee go, Mr. Hany,” said the farmer. “‘ Do ’ee not 
go home. I wiil lend ’ee my white mare so be you will take supper 
with us first.” “ Agreed,” said the soldier gaily, and went with 
the farmer and his family home to White Hill farm, and after a 
short stay at the old house the soldier on his white horse was 
climbing the long hill, where shadows were at last falling, up to 
ihe plateau that stands out of the wood just above the White Horse. 

Whether it was Mr. Tudley’s supper, or Mr. Tudley’s faith, or 
his own recollections from childhood of the great White Horse 
carved out on the green-clad chalk, or whether it was reality, it is 
impossible to say, but certain it 1s that the soldier on his white 
horse had strange experiences that evening in the wilderness that 
overhangs the plain. The soldier was full of thought, and hardly 
heeded the horse as with loose rein they climbed the winding hill. 
How many a time had he as boy and man climbed here and explored 
the woods, romped with his schoolfellows round the ancient fort 
standing above the prehistoric road that creeps along below the 
brow, so that no man or horse should show on the sky line; how 
often climbed the great Tumulus, 1éputed to be haunted by a 
gigantic warrior, how often crept down the slope on to the Horse 
and picnicked on the turfy spot that makes his eye. Now for the 
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last tıme, perhaps, he, himself a wairio1, 1s climbing the sacied 
height and at its perfectest moment, when the June month 1s arrayed 
in all her glory and the sunset and the moonrise are mingling rays 
across the White Hoise. Sacred are the memoutes of early days. 
He can hear across the abyss of time the call of his companions, 
he feels once more the fears of childhood, a mystic presence fills 
his soul, a desire to think great thoughts and do great deeds floods 
his being. He was ready to do anything here in this 1ededication 
of himself at the shrine of his boyhood, and chiefly ready to do and 
die for the land of his buth. Tonight ıt seemed something more 
than a land; it was in itself something spiritual which neither 
thoughts nor words could paint, something spu 1tual to be laid hold 
upon and to become one with, a perpetual and abiding presence ot 
which these dumb and figured hills were witnesses. It was some- 
thing other than love that was iriadiating his soul, and yet love 
for father and mother, brothers and sisters, relations and friends, 
was perhaps the chief note of his character, but this was something 
more. It was a transfiguration of his personality which made him 
one without knowing it with the heroes of the past amd the heroes 
yet to be. And so they came to the Pilgrim’s Way in the rich 
twilight, and passing along came to a grassy platform in the hil- 
side which stood out over the White Horse, and gave a sweeping 
view of the panorama below. His horse instinctively turned to 
the right on to the platform, and stood there facing the south with 
pricking ears. 

Choose what moment one will for this view it 1s incomparable. 
Here may be seen the thunderstorm, splendid and divine; here may 
be seen the marching rainbows moving towards the West; here 
morning breaks and shows the tiny spirals of smoke creeping from 
the farms, and the cattle moving down the hedgerows; and here the 
June evening comes dowered with infinite longing, bringing 
horizons that eye never knew within the compass of a glance. And 
to-night this mystic quality of the evening as ıt broods upon the 
endless leafy plains, where the shining pools are mirrors of peace, 
is raised to a higher power by the bountiful moonlight. To a 
mistless evening the moonlight adds a glamou: that is not of this 
wold, and gives a new perspective to the familiar landmarks of 
the plain ‘‘ This 1s the very vision of peace,” he said aloud, and 
even in speaking he seemed to change consciousness and to realise 
that in this mount of transfiguration he was not alone He turned, 
and beside him was such another as himself, but greater, nobler in 
every way, and mounted upon a steed as white, but far more 
splendid, with trappings of gold which shone, as did the aımour of 
his rider, as silver in the moonlight He looked with level 
eyes on the apparition, and realised that he was but the leader of 
squadron after squadron of White Riders, whose seriied ranks 
covered the headland and faded away into the distances of the lands 
that edged the forest. “Who are you, who are these?” he felt f 
himself say, and the answer came, 1f answet it weie, “ Who rather 
are you?” “Iam a soldier,” said he proudly. ‘“‘I go back on 
Tuesday to my work. I am saying good-bye to home.’ “You are 
ane of us,” said the gigantic horseman, ‘‘and we ate one with 
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you.” “But who are you? ” said the boy, for sfill he was little 
more in years. ‘I am what you will; I am Pendragon, Boadicea, 
Arthur, Alfred, Richard, Harry, Elizabeth, Drake, Sidney, Monk, 
Wolfe, Nelson, You 1f you will be me. I am the White Rider and 
these are ME, You. From the dawn of things we have held the 
hills, we have swept the plain of the foe and the forces of evil. Here 
1s our mark on the hills, here ıs our place of rest, but there, there 
on the plain, on the sea, on endless continents and ın ilimitable 
regions of the air 1s our field of action. We are not lonely. Great 1s 
our company and ever increasing. The White Riders count their 
millions, and our service 1s the service of man and of Christ. Are 
you one with us? “I should like to be.” ‘‘ To-night we ride 
forth for the greatest of adventures. See, our squadrons move.” 

And as he looked he saw a great multitude of riders pass out of 
the shadows of the forest into the mystic light of the moon! White 
Riders all! Down into the plain they swept, through the air they 
swam, and that great landscape seemed even to its infinite depths 
to be filled with moving squadrons, even legions of angels. And 
even as he laoked and yearned and looked the viston of the Mount 
vanished—and he was alone. 

* + * * * 

Yet not alone, for as he rode back to the farm the June air was 
fragrant with roses all the way, the nightingale sang of things to 
be attained, and the crushed thyme on the woodland road spoke 
of achievement through suffering. Some way, somehow, he had 
seen the vision that Arthur himself had seen on this same Mount 


of Vision. 
J. E. G. pe M. 
—oe 


REVIEWS. 
ORIGINS AND DISSENTING ORDERS.* 


These learned essays by Dr. A. J. Mason, Dr. Armitage 
Robinson, Dr. C. H. Turner, Dr. J. H. Bernard (Archbishop of 
Dublin), Dr. W. H. Frere, and Dr. F. E. Brightman, deal with a 
series of primitive subjects ın Church History suggested by a 
sermon delivered by Canon Wilson in 1gio before the University 
of Cambridge, ın which he demanded a fresh examination of the 
questions which ‘‘ gather round the origin and early development 
of episcopacy, and the nature and degree of the sanction that ıt 
pessesses.’? The 1epublication of this remarkable sermon caused 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to express the opinion that ıt would 
be opportune ‘‘ to collect and state ın as precise a form as possible 
the latest results of scholarly research bearing on the subject.” 
This book is the answer. It 1s a monument of learning, and 
though, ın fact, the various essays largely reflect the already 
known opinions on the subjects treated of, in at least some of the six 
contributions, yet it ıs certain that the material has been presented 


* Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry By Various 
Writers Edited by H. B Swete, DD (Macmillan 12s net) 


VOL. CXIII, 49 
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without any conscious bias. One of the difficulties of books dealing 
with subjects such as these ıs that it seems impossible to secure a 
perfectly detached yet entirely competent mind to pronounce 
judgment on the evidence. The minds of the judges were made up 
when they were students, and the scholar has long been a Roman 
Catholic or an Anglican or a Nonconformist before his intellectual 
position permits him to speak with weight. We need an historical 
Court of Appeal to which great disputes in the weighing of 
historical evidence can be submitted for decision after the pro- 
duction of documents and presentation of arguments. We offer 
the idea to the British Academy, a body which well might create 
such a tribunal. 
As things are, the layman can but read the documents and 
choose between conflicting views as well as may be. For this reason 
\we wish that the late Dr. Swete had invited a Roman Catholic and 
a Nonconformist scholar to contribute to this volume. The 
Nonconformist historical point of view, in particular, needed to be 
represented in an enquiry which 1s, ın effect, an enquiry into the 
validity of the principles on which the Nonconformifg Churches 
support their orders and ministry. “‘ The problem of non-Catholic 
Orders ” ıs left to the profound learning of Dr. Turner, but his 
view, in the absence of a Court of Appeal, will probablys nòt be 
accepted as final by all Anglicans and Nonconformists. The 
Nonconformist and the Anglican have both been charged by other 
Church bodies with possessing what Dr. Turner calls ‘ orders 
received in heresy or schism,” and both have resented the terms, 
whether used by Roman Catholics or other Protestant bodies. 
Both emphatically deny that their ‘‘ orders”? have been “‘ conferred 
in heresy or schism,” both claim to be part of the “ Church of 
Christ’? as fully as some obscure episcopal sect ın the 
mountainous region of Van which condemns as schismatic 
and heretical the entire Eastern and Western Churches. It might 
logically be argued before the Court of Appeal that neither Dr. 
Turner nor Dr. Frere nor any other scholar has any right to 
assume that any particular ministry 1s ‘“‘ non-Catholic.” We have 
first to arrive at a definition of Catholicism before we can talk about 
non-Catholic orders and non-Catholic sacraments. No doubt the 
scholars of each Church or community are convinced of the 
Catholicity of that Church or community, and those outside the 
Episcopal or quasi-Episcopal Churches would certainly base their 
Catholicity on their faith and doctrine, and not on questions of 
Church organisation and authority at all. We are not suggesting 
for a moment that this view 1s right or wrong; but certainly some 
Christians hold that Catholicity 1s a subjective and others that ıt 1s 
an objective thing, while all Christians dislike the assumption of 
exclusive Catholicity by someone who ıs not of their fold. If by 
the word ‘‘ Catholic ” 1s meant the Church as Newman or Ignatius 
saw ıt, we can only say that we prefer to see the Church as Lightfoot 
or Augustine saw it. Moreover, 1f by the Catholic Church ıs meant 
the universal church holding the Rule of Faith, ıt 1s difficult to see 
how organised communities holding that Rule of Faith and 
claiming organisation based on the primitive church can be ruled 
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out. The Church is old2r than episcopacy, and though we fully 
admit that there must be development of organisation, that the 
episcopal development was one that met—as perhaps nothing else 
could have met—the needs of many centuries of darkness, yet the 
exclusive claim to catholieity by episcopacy has no historical basis. 

The late Dr. Swete, ın his unfinished and pathetic preface to a 
book from which he plainly anticypated such noble results in the 
reunion of Protestant Christendom, while summarising some of the 
conclusions, tells us tha: “ primitive Christianity recognised no 
invisible Church on earth as distinct from the visible society of the 
baptised, no self-governing power in the congregation apart from 
the authority of the Whole Body of Christ; no assured gifts of 
grace outside the Catolic Communion.” But Catholic to 
primitive Christians meart Universal. Dr. Mason tells us how — 


Lightfoot has admzrably pointed out the differences between 
the meaning of the epithet on this its first appearance (Ignatius 
ad Smyrnaeos 8) ın connection with the word ‘‘ Church,” and the 
meanings which in the course of its long history ıt has acquired 
“In its earhest usages, as a fluctuating epithet of éxxAnolo, 


“ catholic? means ‘‘ universal’? as opposed to ‘‘ individual ” 
particular’? The Church throughout the world 1s called 
“catholic,” just as the Resurrection of all mankind 1s called 
‘catholic? In its later sense, as a fixed attribute, it implies 


orthodoxy as opposed io heresy, conformity as opposed to dissent. 
Thus to the primary idea of extension are superadded also the ideas 
of doctrine and unity But.’ he mghtly adds, ‘‘ this later sense 
grows out of the earlier The truth was the same everywhere, 
“quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.’ The heresies 
were partial, scatterec, localised, isolated ”’ 


Quite so. But two comments are necessary. First, that many 
critics of bodies which have ether abandoned episcopacy, or have 
retained Bishops with a weak link in their chain of relation to the 
medieval Church, assume that Catholicism has ceased to have its 
original meaning, and 1s limited to tts secondary meaning, and 
exclude from the Catholic Church persons and bodies of persons 
who hold the Christian faith as it appears in the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene Creeds. Secondly, ıt ıs an amazing and unhistorical 
assumption on the part of certain churches that non-Catholicity 
in the secondary sense 1s heretical. In Lightfoot’s view episcopacy 
arose, as indeed all permanent institutions arose, on the ground of 
convenience. St. James was the head of the Christian brotherhood 

ein Jerusalem, and the example of such headship was followed in 
Asia Minor. 


‘© The existence of a council or college necessarily supposes a 
presidency of some kini, whether this presidency be assumed by 
each member in turn, cr lodged in the hands of a single person 
It was only necessary, therefore, for him to give permanence, 
definiteness, stability, to an office which already existed in germ 
There is no reason, nowever, for supposing that any direct 
ordinance was issued to the churches The evident utility and 

e even pressing need of such an office, sanctioned by the most 


` 
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venerated name in Christendom, would be sufficient to secure its 
wide, though gradual, acceptance ~’ 


Dr. Turner, in his valuable paper on Apostolic Succession, 
dwells, ın considering the succession of presbyters that foreran 
the succession of bishops, on the divinely constituted character of 
this hierarchy. It 1s “part of God’s ordered plan for His people 
that there should be those who should be now exercising this 
function, which ın the first generation had been exercised by the 

‘apostles.”’ Clement fully grasps the tdea of succession, but 
“knows nothing at all of the collective episcopate.” While 
““Tgnatius, on the other hand, lays no emphasis on the idea of 
succession to office; but he has a very vivid sense of the individual 
bishop as the centre of unity.” We are further told that “an 
ordered unity as God's purpose for the Church ıs the energising 
idea in the thought of beth fathers.” A combination of such lines of 
thought undoubtedly made the idea of the Apostolica! succession— 
the continuity in time of the ‘Universal Church—domuinant, but it 
is difficult to see how this evolution along the lines ofeconvenience 
shut out from the “t Catholic’? Church believers who failed to come 
under an Episcopal Government, but nevertheless kept the Rule of 
Faith and were neither heretics nor schismatics. The argument 
against the validity of dissenting orders appears circular. It 
assumes, on the one hand, that the Apostolic succession must be 
episcopal ; ıt assumes on the other that the Church which took as 
its exclusive heritage the Sacraments was necessarily an Episcopal 
Church. It ıs difficult to follow this reasoning. The Church 
became, as a result of an evolutionary process of seli-preservation, 
for the most part an Episcopal Church. There must be some 
effective means of Government, and the Chairman of the body of 
presbyters proved, things being as they were in the Early Church, 
the best successor to the Apostles for the purpose , but bishops who 
were heretics, or schismatics, or bad men, were shut out from the 
succession. Yet this process could not exclude from the pale of the 
Universal Church, except by an arbitrary act, bodies of persons 
who held the rule of faith, lived good lives, but retained govern- 
ment by the presbytery instead of government by a specially selected 
presbyter. Dr. Turner shows us an evolutionary process which 
would give an exclusive position to orders of episcopal origin, and 
involves, among other things, the practice of reordination of 
schismatical or heretical clerics which perhaps was introduced at 
the Council of Nicezea. But the positron of dissenting orders to-day 
1s that the clergy deny that they are either schismatics or heretics, , 
and claim that they belong to the Catholic Church, ın so far as their 
life and faith justify the claim, as fully as any episcopally ordained 
cleric who ıs equally justified by his life and faith. The position 
of St. Augustine certainly strengthens this claim. He recognised 
orders conferred outside the Church as effective and operative on 
joining or rejoining the Church without further ordination. Toa 
body of clergy who claim to belong to the Catholic Apostolic or 
Universal Church, the idea of reordination as a condition of 
re-entering the episcopally governed branch would probably be 
repugnant even as a condition of the unity for which all branches 
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yearn and which 1s the note of all true Catholicity. But even if 
the Episcopal branch insist that the Presbyterian branch 1s 
“ schismatic,’? yet even then on the Augustinian doctrine no 
reordination 1s necessary. Moreover, the doctrine of evolution 
about which Dr. Turner has so much to say is perfectly consistent 
with the maintenance, under certain conditions, of the organisation 
of the first and second centuries and under others the organisation 
of later days. Dr. Turner expressly repudiates a mechanical 
doctrine of succession and indeed Episcopal Orders have more to 
fear from such a doctrine than Presbyterian Orders. 


THOMAS GRAY AND WILLIAM COLLINS.* 


This pleasing edition of the poems of two famous if not really 
great poet$ comes at a curious moment in the region of contrast. 
To-day, in the midst of the greatest of all wars, when death 1s a 
commonplace and sorrow a framework of life, we find springing 
into being confidence in victory, optimism for the future, and 
certitude about immortality. The same note was struck during 
the darkness of the Napoleonic Wars more than a century ago. 
Gray, thinking and writing ın the mid-eighteenth century, had no 
confidence, optimism, or certitude. Hus charm ıs undeniable, his 
knowledge and love of nature delightful, his skill ın some ways 
incomparable, but over all his work there is a melancholy vapour 
of incertitude, pessimism, and sadness that 1s curious reading 
to-day. Sometimes it 1s a matter for wonderment that even_his 
Elegy is so persistently read and liked: but the fact 1s that Gray 
adequately presents one of the complex elements of our English 
nature, perhaps the Celtic element ın its sadder mood, and we feel 
attuned in certain moods to the poem and the lines that Wolfe 
recited on the night of his heroic death. 


‘The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


Strange to think that ıt was these lines that ushered in the foun- 
dation of the British Dominions oversea. ` 

A word of criticism of this very charming edition may, indeed, 
seem ungracious, but perhaps it might have been as well to have 
printed the lines that may have been Gray’s earliest effort, the 
lines ın the letter written from Burnham ın a Cambridge vacation, 
which, as Mr. D. C. Tovey says, serve *‘ to explain to us the lines 
towards the conclusion of the Elegy ” (‘‘ There at the foot of yonder 
nodding beech’’). The lines given in this letter run: 


*The Poetical Works of Gray and Colins Edited by Austin Lane Poole and 
«Christopher Stone (Oxford University Press 2s 6d net) 
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“ Andes they bow, their hoary tops relate, 
In murmuring sounds the dark decrees of fate; 
While visions, as poetic eyes avow, 
Cling to each leaf, and swarm on every bow ” 


Mr. Tovey says of this ‘“‘1f Gray’s own, these are the earliest of 
his original English verses which we possess.” Mr. Poole tells us 
that the translation from Status, first published quite recently in 
Mr. Paget Toynbee’s edition of The Correspondence of Gray, 
Walpole, West, and Ashton, 1s “ probably Gray’s earliest extant 
effort in verse,” and that “‘ the lines spoken by the Ghost of John 
Dennis at the Devil Tavern,” also first published by Mr. Paget 
Toynbee, “‘ 1s the earliest original poem by Mr. Gray now extant.” 
There ıs another translation from Statius, and one from Dante, 
which are not in this volume, and this renders ıt not absolutely com- 
plete. In the Chronological Table Mr. Poole differs on one or two 
facts from Mr. Tovey. The latter says that the father, Philip Gray, 
was an exchange broker; Mr. Poole says that he was a scrivener. 
Mr. Tovey says that the poet was the only survivor of eight 
children; Mr. Poole puts the number at twelve. Mr.*Poole says 
that the poet’s uncle, William Antrobus, was an assistant-master 
at Eton, but that seems to be an error. Robert Antrobus (who was ` 
second 1n the tripos list of 1701-1702, and became a fellow of Peter- 
house) was apparently the assistant-master at Eton. George 
Antrobus, a Clare man, was third in the Cambridge list the 
following year, but there ıs no trace of William in the published 
Cambridge lists. These small points are, possibly, worth clearing 
up. It 1s also, perhaps, worth noting that Gray, when he became 
Regius Professor of Modern History in 1768, had ‘‘ to maintain, out 
of hus stipend of £371, a French and an Italian teacher ın accord- 
ance with the terms of the original foundation of the chair; the 
Italian was Agostino Isola, grandfather of Emma Isola, adopted by 
Charles and Mary Lamb ” (Historical Register of the University of 
Cambndge). Gray does not seem to have lectured. 

William Collins (1721-1759), the Oxford poet, 1s deservedly less 
famous than hig Cambridge contemporary, but over much of his 
work there 1s a tender simplicity that almost makes artificial 
unreality real. The third Persian eclogue has the charm of rare 
porcelain .— 

“ At morn she came those willing flocks to lead, 
Where lilies rear them in the wat’ry mead, 
From early dawn the livelong hours she told, 
Tall late at silent eve she penn’d the fold ”’ 


We feel, indeed, ın reading Collins, ‘‘ each beauteous image of 
the tuneful mind,” and though we know that it ıs not real, we can 
take pleasure in such direct and pleasing art. “ Wild war ’”’ 1s no 
field for him. His uncle, a colonel in Flanders, in 1745, thought him 
‘too indolent even for the army.” One wonders what poor 
William Collins would have done in Flanders in 1918. But anyway 
he was there in 1748 or thereabouts, ‘and was sent home to take 
Holy Orders, a course from which he was dissuaded by a 
tobacconist in Fleet Street. It was a pity, for his pictures of rural 
scenes are lovely, and he might have proved a second Herrick. 
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“ Be mine the hut,” 
That from the mountain’s side, 
Views wilds and swelling floods, 
And hamlets brows, and dim-discovered spires, 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o'er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil 


> 


There are few moderns who could write that. 


* * * 


MR. ASQUITH’S ADDRESSES.* 


It was a happy idea on the part of Mr. Asquith to gather together 
these sixteen addresses on non-controversial and, for the most part, 
literary subjects during the past quarter of a century. Those who 
know Mr. Asquith as a lawyer and a statesman are likely to 
know that he 1s also a profound scholar, possessing high literary 
giits, and that sense of proportion and reticence which are perhaps 
the better parts of statesmanship as well as scholarship. Those 
who chiefly think of Mr Asquith as a politician are apt to forget 
this side of his personality, and it ıs these who should read 
such charming addresses as that on “ Biography,’’ delivered at 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution in 1901; the Rectorial 
addresses at the Univecsity of Glasgow of 1907 and 1910; the 
speeches on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam in 1898, on the 
English Bible in i911; on Benjamin Jowett in 1893. To 
essays such as these, fine in form and noble in thought, ıs added 
the enthusiastic and just estimate of King Edward VII., delivered 
in the House of Commons in 1910° “We had in him an arbiter, 
ripe in experience, judicial in temper, at once a reverent worshipper 
of our traditions and a watchful guardian of our constitutional 
liberties.’ Of the dying Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman he 
recalls ‘‘ his serene patience, his untroubled equanimity, and the 
quiet trust with which during these long, weary days he awaited 
the call which he knew was soon to come.” 

The charm of the essay on Biography will survive. The 
salient anecdotes illustrate the great theme of which he treats: 
“Tt 1s not the function of a biography to be a magnified epitaph or 
an expanded tract. Its business 1s the vivid delineation of a person, 
and for tts success there are two obvious conditions—first, that the 
person delineated should have the power of permanently interesting 
his fellow-men; and, next, that the delineator should be able to 
recall him to life’? The true biography reconstructs character 
from illuminating incidents. 


“What can be at once more illuminating and more pathetic 
than the last words of Dr. Adam, the head of the High School, 
who had numbered Scott himself, and Brougham, and Jeffrey 
among his pupils?—‘ But ıt grows daik. Boys, you may go.” 
It is by seizing on incidents like these, small in themselves, but 


* Occasional Addresses, 1893-7916, by the Right Hon H H Asquith (Mac- 
millan 6s net) 
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revealing Ss with a sudden flash the heights and depths of 7 
character, that biography brings back to lıfe the illustrious dead ”’ 


Of course, ıt is not necessary always to accept Mr. Asquith’s 
estimates. We venture to think that Haydon was no fair delineator 
of character. Hus judgment of Scott and Wordsworth, after spend- 
ing a morning with them, 1s both malicious and unfair, and his 
recollection of Keats even more reprehensible. However, Haydon’s 
Autobiography greatly appeals to Mr. Asquith by its “ simplicity 
and sincerity.’ Mr. Asquith, with his judicial temperament, 1s 
probably fairer to Haydon than anyone else has been in the past 
eighty years. The painter’s simple, sincere, but-vitriolic and ` 
uncharitable pen has closed most people’s eyes to the virtues of the 
man. Mr. Asquith himself ıs nothing :f not charitable. Of that 
much-disputed personality Benjamin Jowett he has nothing to say 
but what ıs good. 


“We cannot hope to see again the counterpart of that refined 
and fastidious mind, ın whose presence intellectual Jethargy was 
stirred to lıfe, and intellectual pretentiousness sank into abashed 
silence Still less can we hope to see a character such as his, 
the union of worldly sagacity with the most transparent simplicity 
of nature; an intelligence keen and unsleeping, but *entirely 
detached, and absorbed in the fortunes of a great institution 
and its memberg Upon his generosity no call could be too 
heavy, with his delicate kindliness he was ever ready to give 
the best hours of either the day or the mght to help and to 
advise the humblest of those who appealed to him for ad ” 


It is a noble epitaph, and an essentially true one, though Jowett 
often frightened unhappy undergraduates out of their wits or put 
them in cold storage for evermore. But essentially he was as Mr. 
Asquith describes him, and, moreover, was a very focus of 
humanism. 

In Mr. Asquith’s view, University life should prove an “ unfal- 
ing reservoir’ of help ın all the rest of life. 


‘* After those student years are over, the lives of most of us 
are doomed to be immersed in matter If the best gift which 
our University can give us 1s not to be slowly stifled, we must 
see to ıt that we keep the windows of the mind, and of the soul 
also, open to the light and the air We must take with us into 
the dust and the tumult, the ambitions and cares, the homely 
joys and sorrows, which will make up the texture of our days and 
years, an inextingutshable sense of the things which are unseen, 
the things which give dignity to service, inspiration to work, 
purpose to suffering, a value immeasurable and eternal to the 
humblest of human lives ” 


These noble words will stimulate those educational workers who 
are striving to-day to bring the Oxford and Cambridge tradition into 
the lives of all to renew their efforts, and to make educational reform 
a reality. These words are an assurance that Mr. Asquith, states- 
man, scholar and thinker, will play his great part in reconstructing 
society along the noblest lines after the war. . 
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THE GIRL IN INDUSTRY 


Miss D. J. Collier’s small book is of very real importance at the 
present trme. It 1s perhaps as strong an argument in favour of Mr. 
Fisher’s Education Bill as could be adduced. The future of the 
British race depends on the health of the mothers of the race. Miss 
Collier shows how we rear them. In one sense the book 1s a bitter 
cry, but it 1s primarily a demand for an official investigation into 
the whole conditions governing the labour of adolescent girls. But 
Miss B. L. Hutchins, ın her valuable foreword and introduction, 1s 
careful to point out that Miss Collier’s book 1s ‘‘ a pioneer effort,” 
and does not pretend to supply any statistical data and ‘‘ very 
little scientific information.”’ It 1s, ın effect, a personal impression 
of the conditions of girls ın industry, but we are bound to say that 
itconfirms the strong impression which “‘ seems to haunt the minds 
of some who are intimately ın touch with working-class conditions 
that adolescent labour is excessive ın amount, and that the resulting 
fatigue may be cumulative in its effects and injurious to the con- 
tinuance of the race.” Miss Collier makes, apart from her personal 
enquiry, certain things clear. Thus the available statistics for the 
country show that ‘‘ the majority of women have been employed 
dtring’ the critical years of adolescence which have so great an 
influence on the physical constitution of later years.” But proper 
employment is good for mind and body. Have the adolescent girls 
been employed wisely and well? No one who reads Miss Collier’s 
book will believe that the women of our race have been or are 

- -employed either wisely or well, or in many cases even decently. At 
-the moment better wages mean better food, and therefore better 
physique. Girls’ wages have doubled or trebled, and some of the 
girls are ‘‘now adequately nourished for the first time ın their 
lives.” This ıs a horrible indictment of the whole system. How 1s 
it possible to build a great race on an inadequately nourished 
girlhood? We wish that Miss Collier had made her book larger; 
had examined the history of girl labour in detail. This would haye 
confirmed her own observation. Factory girls follow a tradition“of 
inadequate wages and food that goés back for a century and a-half 
She should have examined the history of girl labour ın the case of 
*girls of the pre-adolescent stage. She would have found that for a 
century or more girls from the age of seven had slaved for minute 
wages and for little food or clothing; and then she would have 
brought into her estimate the fact that present-day children to the 
extent of perhaps 20 per cent. in the industrial districts are, as the 
school medical service knows only too well, ın a physical condition 
that makes both school life and mull life a misery. The sickness, 
and especially the mental sickness, the distaste for the joys and the 
higher pleasures of life, in the factories is due not only to the 
abominable pressure of work, but to the miseries of child life that 
preceded ıt. It ıs nonsense to talk of educational or other reform 
“until we have made it possible to grapple with the physical problem 
in nursery and preparatory schools. For this reason ıt 1s essential 


*T he Girl in Industry, by D J Collier, with a foreword and introduction by 
B L Hutchins (G Bell & Sons, od. net) 
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that the nursery school should become a compulsory part of our 
educational system. 

But assuming that we make our pre-factory and pre-wage-earning 
conditions as excellent as they are now imperfect, mill conditions 
must be reformed. The long working day 1s a public scandal. 
“ As a proof,” writes Miss Collier . 

‘“ As a proof of the evil effects of the long working day, my 
attention was frequently drawn to the physical differences between 
the girls attending the secondary schools and those who work in 
the mills. . The medical witnesses were also unanimous in 
their belief that the long hours of confinement ın the close atmos- 
phere of the mill 1s the cause of much of the ill-health that is 
prevalent among girls about sixteen or seventeen The fatigue 
resulting from the hours of labour weakens their resistance to 
disease, and they are lable to fall victims to any epidemics, while 
anemia, gastric, and menstrual disturbances are very frequent 
about this age ”, 

Moreover, it 1s not only the long day that wears out these poor 
children. In Birmingham and Coventry night work qs, or at any 
rate was, ın November, 1916, and we have no doubt still ıs, common 
for juvenile workers. It should be absolutely forbidden for all 
persons under twenty-one years. Weare to-day, with all the losses 
of the war, bound to take urgent steps to prevent the deterioration 
of national life, and one of the ways to do this ıs to forbid for all 
adolescents night wotk and limit labour to six hours a day. Our 
whole national life is at stake. We shall win the war, we shall 
destroy for ever German militarism ; but all the same we shall lose 
a greater war unless we can secure for the rising generation such 
conditions of life, education, and employment as will make the men 
and women who are to take our places healthy ın body, mind, and 
spirit, and capable of reaping the fruits of the Great Peace. Those 
who talk of delaying reform until the end of the war are wilfully 
shutting their eyes to the fact that after the war we shall need every 
faculty at its highest to make up ın physical strength, in thinking 
power, and in spiritual life for the enormous sacrifices that 
we haye undergone in order to secure permanent peace. As things 
stand we cannot replace the splendid youth that we have lost. Miss 
Collier’s book makes that plain enough. Mr. Fisher’s Bull and th 
further legislation that ıt implicates 1s a necessity of the times, an 
to delay its operation 1s to risk more than we know. 

J. E. G. pe M. 


TRACTS FOR THE TIMES.* 


This series ıs intended to help ‘‘ the plain man and the plain 
woman.” This 1s a class which the general preface to a little 


* Tracts on Common Prayer. No 1, Ideais of Common Prayer—\ and Il, 
“On Simplicity in Religion,’ by Dr Sanday, III, ‘‘Matins and Holy 
Communion,” by the Rev C W Emmet (1s net) No 2, The Use of the Psalter 
—I, “A Plea for a Revised Use of the Psalter ın Public Worship, by the Rev 
C W Emmet, II, “The Imprecatory Psalms,” by Dr C F Burney, III, ‘ The 
Language of Vindictiveness ın the Prayer Book, in the Bible, and in Modern 
Life,” by Dr Sanday (1s 6d net) The Psalms Explained, by Dr Sanday and 
the Rev C W Emmet, with contriputions from Dr Burney (ıs net) (Oxford 
University Press) ° 
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length \‘‘The Macedonians, on their part, have never ceased from 
being good Serbs and from working for union with Serbia,” and 
“zealously guarded the:rr national education.” The account of the 
Macedonian dialects of the Serbian language and of national customs 
and traditions will be read with profit and interest. 

* x * 

Mr Percy Hurd, m “The War and the Future” {Hodder & 
Stoughton, 2s net), has compiled a narrative from speeches deli ered 
by Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada, 
at various periods of the war, in Canada, the United States, and Great 
Britain Sir Robert contributes an “ Introductory Letter,” dated May 
21st, 1917, in which he states his hope that ‘‘ by working together 
and fighting together for the ends of liberty Canadians of whatever 
origin will find new grounds of sympathy and national untty,’’ and 
expresses ‘‘ the profound satisfaction with which we, as Canadians, have 
seen the adhesion of our neighbours of the Repubhe to the common 
cause ” The accounts of Canadian efforts are. a promise of the future 
as well as a record of the past, and of all the splendid work done by 
Canadian troops during the war 

. x * * 

@ 

Mr Frederick Armitage, in “ The Old Guilds of England ” (Weare 
& Co, 53, 54, King Willam-street, E C 4. 6s net), discusses in well- 
informed fashion the early history of trades and guilds The Religious 
Guilds passed away under the hands of the reformers The chapter 
on those Guilds 1s very useful The players of Mysteries were “ drawn 
almost exclusively from the ranks of the mémbers of the Trade 
Guilds’? We are carried on thus to the Merchant and the Trade 
Guilds, to the London Guilds, the Building Trade Guilds, and the Guilds 
of Scotland, Ireland, and the Continent How far back can we go for 
Guilds of Masons , do we know if those Guilds worked ın country 
districts, building churches, castles, and manor houses, had they an 
apprenticeship to serve? Those are just now important questions that 
Mr Armitage might set himself to answer And, again, were there any 
exclusive guilds for women, and was there any system of apprenticeship 
for girls organised by these guilds or otherwise? These points are 
of real importance, and might be answered’ in a later edition of this 
pleasing, well produced, and useful book. 

* * * 

Dr Lindsay Rogers, of the University of Virginia, in “ America’s 
Case Against Germany ? (New York: E P Dutton & Co » $I 50), 
gives us “a chronological account of Mr. Wilson’s policy,” and shows 
how the position developed. He feels that “ the repeated disregard 
by Germany of legal rights was responsible for the moral indignation 
which made war mevitable, and it 15 of fundamental importance g 
that the correctness of America’s legal position be understood, 
because, but for it, we would still be at peace Itis only one, but it is 
the primary and indispensable part of America’s case against Germany ” 
The book discusses in detail, with full reference to the authorities, 
all the international law questions involved It was the callous invasion 
of American legal rights that brought the United States into the fifth 
foreign war that she has waged 

* * & 

Mr Michael A Morrison, in “ Sidelights on Germany Studies of 
German Life and Character During the Great War, Based on the Enemy 
Press’’ (Hodder & Stoughton, 2s 6d net), gives the English reader 
the material to form a fair judgment “ of the attitude and aims of the 
German people ” Mr. Morrison thinks from the evidence that it 1s the 
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